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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, June 17, 1842. 


Minutes.] Bitts. Pubile.—1*- Public Houses. 
3* and passed:—Sugar Duties. 
Private—1* Sudbury Improvement; London and Green- 
wich Railway. 


2*- Thames Haven Dock and Railway Company; York | . : 
| Wales, to relieve the distresses of the 


Cathedral; Carlow Roads; Birmingham Free Grammar 
School Estate ; Lord Southampton’s Estate. 
Reported.—Britwell Salome Inclosure; Kilmington In- 
closure; Ferrybridge and Boroughbridge Road. 
3* and passed:—Church Stretton and Langden Road; 
Guarantee Society; Market Harborough and Brampton 
Road; Bolton and West Houghton Road; Hinckley 
Roads; Leicester and Ashby-de-la-Zouch Road; Holy- 
well Roads; Metropolitan Wood Paving Company ; 
Paterson’s Estate. 
PrTITIONS PRESENTED. 
come-tax. 


From Wainfled, against the In- 


HE QUEEN’S LETTER — DIS- 
TRESS (IRELAND).] Lord Clon- 
curry begged to ask of the noble Duke 
opposite, whether any part of the money col- 
lected under the Queen’s Letter, would be 
distributed amongst the people of Ireland ? 
The Duke of Wellington was unable to 
answer the question, no notice having 
been given by the noble Lord of his inten- 
tion to make the inquiry. He would 
give the noble Lord the information which 
VOL. LXIV. {fi2 





he required at the next sitting of the 
House. 

Lord Fitzgerald thought that the noble 
Lord, before he repeated his question, 
should consider its tendency. The in- 
quiry which he made was in effect, whe- 
ther subscriptions made in England and 


people of this country, should be expended 
amongst the poorof Ireland. Such a pro- 
position ought tu be well considered before 
it was suggested to the House. 

Lord Cloncurry said, that subscriptions 
had been made in Ireland, which had 
been found to be totally inadequate to 
supply the wants of the people. Those 
wants were of the most melancholy de- 
scription, and were chiefly owing to the 
income of gentlemen being spent out of 
the country. 


Income (Property) Tax.] The Earl 
of Radnor said, that before the Order of 
the Day for the third reading of the Pro- 
perty Tax Bill was proposed, he would 
beg to put one or two questions on mat- 
ters of detail, to which he thought answers 
would be desirable. He found that in 
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schedule B of this bill the duties assessed 
on income were different from those as- 
sessed under any of the other schedules. 
Schedules A, C, and D required a duty of 
7d. in the pound, but in schedule B, which 
referred to lands, &c. in England and 
Scotland, 33d. in the pound was to be 
taken on the former, and 23d. in the pound 
on the latter. He desired to know on 
what principle these schedules had been 
framed, and what was the reason why a 
distinction had been drawn between Eng- 
land and Scotland ? 

The Earl of Ripon said, that under the 
old law, passed in 1806, but continued in 
operation down to the end of the war, the 
charges on tenants’ lands had been less 
than those on the landlord’s income. The 
tenant’s profit was supposed to be two- 
thirds the amount of that of the landlord ; 
but in this bill it had been placed at one- 
half the rent, because the former estimate 
had been considered to be too high. In 
answer to the second question of the noble 
Earl, he had to say, that in England the 
tenant, in addition to his rent, paid the 
tithes and rates, but in Scotland these 
charges were paid by the landlord; in 
consequence of this circumstance, the rent 
was higher in a proportionate degree in 
Scotland than in England, and therefore 
the assesstnent was lower in its amount in 
the former than in the latter place. 

The Earl of Radnor: Then the reason 
why this new system had been adopted, 
was because it was not exactly the same 
as that which had existed under the former 
Act. 

The Order of the Day for the third read- 
ing of the Income Tax Bill was read. 

The Earl of Ripon said, that it was now 
his duty to address their Lordships, and to 
state to them the grounds upon which her 
Majesty’s Government had felt themselves 
called upon to propose to Parliament a 
measure for the imposition of a tax upon 
income ; and he had to express his sincere 
personal regret that he should have been 
m any way the cause of the postponement 
of the explanation of this measure until 
this period of the proceedings, and more 
especially on account of the interest which 
their Lordships must take in a measure of 
so much importance, and so materially 
affecting the people of this country. The 
measure was one which was undoubtedly 
open to many grave objections, and while 
in the opinion of many persons it was alto- 
gether unjustifiable, was certainly, ac- 


{LORDS} 
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cording to his view, justifiable only on the 
ground of the strongest necessity. He 
feared he might be compelled, in the 
course of what he had to state to their 
Lordships, to draw more largely upon 
their attention than it was at any time 
agreeable to him, or than he bad any 
right to expect their Lordships would wil. 
lingly grant. He would endeavour to 
compress what he had to state within the 
narrowest compass, by treating the sub- 
ject as a matter of business, and by en- 
deavouring to avoid, and he hoped suc- 
cessfully, the introduction of any topic 
likely to lead their Lordships from the 
immediate subject of the bill itself which 
was now under consideration. The first 
thing which it was his duty to bring before 
their Lordships was the actual state and 
condition of our finances, that being the 
basis upon which he placed the case of 
necessity which he should endeavour to 
make out. It appeared by documents on 
the Table of Parliament, that for the last 
five years there had been a successively 
increasing deficiency in the revenue of the 
country in each year, as compared with 
that which preceded it. The total amount 
of this deficiency, in the course of five 
years, was no less than 7,308,000/., and 
that had been incurred in the following 
ratio, On the first of these years, end- 
ing the Sth April, 1838, the deficiency 
was 1,428,000/.; in the following year it 
was 430,000/.; then, 1,457,000/.; then, 
1,851,0002.; and in the year just passed, 
ending Sth April, 1842, it had amounted 
to 2,139,000/. The deficiency, their Lord- 
ships would observe, had been larger dur- 
ing the last two years than in any of those 
which preceded it, and to such an extent 
had this deficiency increased, that it ex- 
ceeded that of the three years which were 
antecedent. During the last two years, 
the deficiency was 3,990,000/., while in 
the three antecedent years it had reached 
3,315,000/. only, This alone, he con- 
fessed, made out to him a most unsatisfac- 
tory position for the finances of the coun- 
try, particularly when he considered the 
circumstances in which the country had 
been placed, and in which it still con- 
tinued to be placed, since the commence- 
ment of this habitual deficiency of its in- 
come compared to its expenditure, as he 
thought it must be called. The unsatis- 
factory state of our finances was greatly 
enhanced by the position in which we 
stood at present with respect to our pros- 
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pects for the future. First, with respect 
to the year in progress, we could not an- 
ticipate any reduction of expenditure; on 
the contrary, it would be found impossible 
to meet the necessities of the present year 
ending April 1843, without adding mate- 
tially to the deficiency which already ex- 
isted. It appeared that the revenue which 
the Government might calculate upon in 
the present year could not be taken at 
more than 48,350,000/., whereas the ex- 
penditure, reduced as far as circumstances 
would permit, for he believed that no state- 
ment of any undue or unnecessary ex- 
pense being incurred had been made, 
would not be less than 50,944,000/. The 
deficiency, therefore, in the receipt, as 
compared with the expenditure, was not 
less than 2,594,000/.; and if that sum 
were added to the deficiency which had 
already arisen in antecedent years, it 
would be found that in April, 1843, there 
would have existed a successive deficiency 
amounting in the whole to no less than 
9,902,000. In order that their Lordships 
might be enabled fully to estimate the im- 
portance of this deficiency, he might, per- 
haps, be permitted to point out some circum- 
stances connected with our expenditure, as 
regarded those items of our expenditure to 
whieh it was attributable. This deficiency 
had not arisen in consequence of any re- 
duction in the amount of our revenue, 
because the revenue in 1842 had been 
greater than that of any of the antecedent 
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years, in which a deficiency had arisen. | 
That increase, there was no doubt, was | 
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oceasioned by the additional taxation of | 


i840, which did not fully realise the ex- | 


pectations which had been formed of it, 
but which did produce a very consi- 


| 
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demand for taxes. It was not from the 
increase of the charge by reason of the 
funded or the unfunded debt of the country 
that this expenditure had occurred, be- 
cause in the year ending April, 1843, the 
sum required in respect of the public 
debt of the country would be much less 
than in any antecedent year, but it had 
arisen entirely from those great sources 
of public expenditure which were neces- 
sary for maintaining the honour, the cha- 
racter, and the interests, if not the safety 
of the State; those great items of expen- 
diture which were requisite in respect of 
our military establishments. Let their 
Lordships see the extent to which these 
branches of our expenditure had increased. 
In the first of the years to which he had 
referred, that was in 1838, the actual 
charge of the army, navy, and ordnance, 
amounted to 12,827,000/. In the follow- 
ing year the charge for the same items had 
arisen to 13,273,000/., and to that was to 
be added the sum of 500,000/., which had 
been called for in consequence of the 
disturbed state of Cauada, a sum which 
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' was not included in the general vote, but 


taken as a separate sum, though it was 
applicable to the same species of service, 
and originated in causes with which that 
service was connected. Adding this 
amount of 500,000/. to that previously re- 
ferred to, the total amount granted in this 
year would be found to be 13,773,000/. 
to be appropriated to the military service 
of the country. In the following year a 
sum for expenditure in the North Ame- 
rican colonies was again called for; the 
ordinary expenditure of the army, navy, 
and ordnance amounted to 13,763,000/., 


| a sum greater than that called for in the 


derable increase in the amount of re- | 


venue. 
Government had thought themselves jus- 


In the current year her Majesty’s | 


previous year, and to this was to be added 
a sum of 715,000/. granted to defray the 


| expenses in Canada, making a total of 


tified—not taking a too sanguine view of | 


affairs, but upon a fair consideration only 
of the position of the country—in expect- 
ing that the amount of the revenue would 


be extended to 48,350,000/.—a sum rather | 
‘carried on in China, 


exceeding that of the last year, as their 
Lordships would perceive. It did not 
appear, therefore, that the deficiency 
which existed had been occasioned by po- 
sitive defaleation, but that it had resulted 
entirely from the increased expenditure of 
the country; and what he wished to 
draw under their Lordships’ notice was, 
that part of the expenditure which had oc- 
casioned this enormous increase in the 


14,478,000/. In the following year the 
sum first demanded cf Parliament was 
14,012,000/.—the Canadian grant was 
480,000/., and now commenced a new 
charge in respect of the military operations 
The amount paid 
in that year (1841) on account of the 
China expedition, was 150,000/.; and ad- 
ding these two sums to the ordinary mili- 
tary expenses of the country, the total sum 
was 14,647,000/. In the year ending April, 
1842, the ordinary expenses of the army, 
navy, and ordnance, were 14,705,000). 
~--an amount exceeding that of the or- 
sas and the extraordinary charges 
2 
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of the previous year, and of each of the 
antecedent years. In the course of that 
year the Canadian operations required an 
expenditure of 220,000/., and the Chinese 
expedition called for 423,000/., and this 
being added to the previously mentioned 
sum of 14,705,000/., raised the whole mili- 
tary charge of the country for the year just 
past to no less a sum than 15,348,000/. 
Now the estimate of the present year went 
on, he must say, progressively increasing. 
For the ordinary military expenses of the 
country a sum of 15,440,000/. was called 
for, and to this were to be added 108,000/. 
on account of Canada, and 800,000/. on 
account of China, making in the whole 
16,348,000/. for our naval and military 
expenditure. If their Lordships compared 
this sum with the amount required at the 
commencement of the period, when this 
habitual and regular deficiency began to 
occur, they would find that there was an 
increase of no less than 3,521,0002. He 
was not going, and he was sure their Lord- 
ships would not expect him to enter into 
a discussion of the circumstances which 
had occasioned this expenditure. Parlia- 
ment had sanctioned it, and whatever 
opinion any individual might have formed 
of the circumstances which had occurred, 
a conviction prevailed, he believed uni- 
versally throughout both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, that the state of things was such 
that the expenditure could not have been 
avoided ; but, though at first, there had 
appeared to be some reason to hope that 
this was a charge transient only in its 
nature, and that the country might look 
forward to its being shortly removed, un- 
fortunately experience had shown that any 
such hopes were delusive, and that the 
expenses of the country were increasing 
instead of diminishing. It had been felt 
that, although the amount of expenses in 
any succeeding year could not be well as- 
certained, yet that he would be sanguine 
who flattered himself with the hope that 
any material diminution of the necessary 
expenditure which had arisen would take 
place, and therefore it was, that the Go- 
vernment felt themselves bound to con- 
sider the actual state of our finances as 
quite incompatible and inconsistent with 
the notion that the present monetary ar- 
rangements of the country could be con- 
tinued. It was impossible to call those 
operations in North America, or on the 
coast of Syria, and those going on in 
China, of no importance. They might 
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not be operations of a character so im- 
portant and so glorious in their results as 
those which they had been accustomed to 
see twenty-five years ago; yet they were 
wars—they were operations which occa- 
sioned the expenditure of war, and for 
that expenditure Parliament was as much 
bound to provide, as if the country were 
in a state of war with nations nearer to 
her. For his own part, he was unable to 
comprehend the distinction which some 
persons had attempted to draw, that be- 
cause we were not engaged in warfare 
with some European powers, we were to 
consider ourselves to be in a state of 
peace. With respect to China, he thought 
that there were no grounds for believing 
that even after we had got rid of the ope- 
ration in that part of the world—after we 
had disposed of those sums of money which 
had been provided for the use of the ex- 
pedition in the present year—after the war 
which was now carried on had been deter- 
mined, there would be no more to be paid 
in the next vear. He believed, that even 
when this should be done, an additional 
700,000/. would be required to wind up 
the business of the expedition, and any 
one who knew anything of the character 
of the Chinese, and the peculiarity of their 
disposition, must be aware, that, however 
they might appear to yield to foreign 
powers, no apparent termination of hostili- 
ties or settlement of existing differences 
could be looked upon as a real and deci- 
sive conclusion of this affair. Looking, 
therefore, at these items of additional ex- 
penditure arising from causes, which, with. 
out entering into criticisms as to the mode 
in which the business had been conducted 
by the Government of this country, he 
thought that there was sufficient ground 
for a belief that the expenses which. must 
be incurred were entirely beyond the con.. 
trol of Parliament. It might have been 
imagined, and the belief was entertained 
at the commencement of the present year, 
that the affairs of Canada would shortly 
cease to call for the intervention of the 
British Government; but the causes for 
additional expenditure still existed, and 
though a sum of 108,000/. only was re- 
quired this year, who was to say, that in 
another year the charge under this head 
would altogether cease 2? But, as he had 
already stated to the House, the Govern- 
ment was now left with a total deficit of 
nearly 10,000,000/. There was no cer- 
tainty that this deficiency would be re- 
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moved by any fortunate concurrence of 
events, and that, in his opinion, was the 
basis on which the argument of the neces- 
sity of imposing this new tax should stand. 
This necessity might be said to be com- 
posed of three elements. First, the equali- 
zation of the receipts of the country with 
its expenditure. Secondly, the necessity 
of endeavouring to revise upon some sys- 
tem the heterogeneous mass of our import 
duties; and, thirdly, the impossibility, as 
it appeared to him, of devising any other 
mode of meeting the exigency of the time, 
which should be equally efficacious, and 
should not be more liable to specific ob- 
jection than the Income-tax. Their Lord- 
ships must know the immense importance 
of equalising the revenue, and expenditure 
of the country, and of the certainty of 
meeting the deficiency by some efficient 
plan. But if their Lordships had any 
doubt upon this point—if they determined 
that this was an unimportant principle, 
they would find, that they would be cast 
adrift, and thrown into a position of the 
greatest uncertainty and danger, and that 
at last they would be driven to resort to a 
measure such as that to which he now 
asked their assent. The question of the 
necessity of equalising the revenue, and 
the expenditure was one which he thought 
was hardly necessary to argue; no one 
had doubted the importance of it, and no 
one who was at all conversant with mat- 
ters of this kind had expressed any opinion 
other than that it was most desirable at all 
times to maintain this principle, and espe- 
cially when the country was not encum- 
bered with the pressure of an universal 
war. He could quote great names for this 
proposition, but he disliked such argu« 
menta ad hominem, and he would only 
have recourse to two acts of Parliament 
to establish his position. The first of 
these acts was passed for the purpose of 
reducing the postage duties. He was not 
going to enter into the question of the 
policy or impolicy of that act, but it was 
so strongly felt by Parliament, when it 
was proposed to give the public the benefit 
of that reduction—to give up 1,200,000/. 
of the public revenues, that a paragraph 
was inserted in the preamble by which 
Parliament pledged itself that it would 
make good any loss that might be sus- 
tained in consequence of the provisions of 
the act being carried into operation. He 
could not give a stronger proof of what 
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except the actual provision by Parliament 
of the sum requisite to meet the loss. It 
might have been wiser to have done so at 
once, but the recognition of the importance 
of the principle was sufficient for his pre- 
sent purpose, But in the year 1841 a still 
more decisive proof was given by Parlia- 
ment of what they had felt to be the 
necessity of the case under a similar state 
of things, because they had proceeded in 
that year to redeem the pledge which had 
been previously given. Having pledged 
themselves to make good the deficiency 
occasioned by the loss of postage, Parlia- 
ment proceeded to impose new taxes for 
the purpose of supplying that loss, and 
granted new taxes also in order to meet 
the general deficiency of revenue. In 
1840, the deficiency being 2,232,000/., 
Parliament proceeded to grant new taxes 
calculated to produce 2,337,000/., with 
the distinct object of equalizing the reve- 
nue with the expenditure of the country. 
But he was wasting the time of their Lord- 
ships in arguing a self-evident proposition, 
and he was satisfied that no one would 
argue against the first proposition, which 
he had put forward as one of the elements 
of the necessity which governed this case. 
But on looking at the state of the revenue 
of the country, they had to determine 
whether there was not something in the 
position of our fiscal regulations, as ree 
garded the duties on the import of foreign 
commodities, to which it was necessary 
that the Government should apply itself, 
with a view to its revision. Any one, who 
had attended at all to subjects of this 
nature, must know that the existing scale 
of import duties on foreign commodities 
was founded on no principle whatever. 
This had arisen from causes which were 
more or less accidental. During the pres- 
sure of the long war, which ended in 1815, 
when it was necessary to have recourse to 
every means of raising supplies for the 
purpose of paying the interest on loans, 
amongst other methods resorted to was one 
which had a peculiar effect, that of raising 
the Customs’ duties 10, 20, and even in 
one case, in 1812, he believed, as much as 
25 per cent., without any reference what- 
ever to the ~ vice of the article taxed. Thus 
it came tc pass, that the import duties on 
foreign articles were far higher than those 
which were originally contemplated to be 
imposed. Their Lordships would find, if 
they looked at the amount of the import 
duties, that the relation which the duty 
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upon each article bore to the price was 
extremely variable. Sometimes it was 
wholly prohibitive, although it was not so 
intended. Sometimes, indeed, it was great, 
as it was meant to produce a revenue from 
articles of general consumption, but in 
other cases it was large for no such pur- 
pose. Theeffects produced by many duties 
were very different from what was at the 
time sought, and they could not have been 
looked upon as permanent duties. Indeed, 
some of these duties were confessedly of a 
temporary nature; it was not intended 
that they should continue after the war; 
but in consequence of the exigencies of the 
country immediately after the war, these 
duties had been converted from temporary 
into permanent imposts. He was sure that 
their Lordships would not think that the 
Government had done more than their 
duty under the circumstances, if they had 
applied themselves to this important sub- 
ject. He did not venture to say, that they 
had done what was perfectly satisfactory 
to all the members of the community. 
They were dealing with many articles, 
many interests were involved, and it would 
be in vain to hope that all would be satis- 
fied. He had himself had much experience 
in these matters, and he had found much 
more difficulty in taking off a tax than in 
imposing a new one. The repeal of a tax 
created much more uneasiness and alarm 
than the proposal for a new tax. Noone, 
however, would say, that the Government 
had not done its duty when they had en- 
deavoured to lay the foundation of a better 
arrangement and promote an adjustment 
of those duties on the import of foreign 
articles. Then it was quite clear that it 
was impossible to carry these operations 
into effect without incurring in the first 
period of the change a considerable loss to 
the revenue, because he confessed that he 
could not agree with those who thought 
that there was necessarily at the very time 
of the reduction of duty such an increase 
of consumption as would raise the same 
amount of duty. Although in consequence 
of the reduction of duties there was an in- 
crease of consumption, particularly if the 
duty bore a large proportion to the value 
of the article, still it appeared from the 
document which, he had before him that 
five, six, or seven years elapsed before the 
reduction of duty was attended with such 
an increase of consumption as would make 
up for the loss of revenue which the re- 
duction was calculated to produce; and 
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therefore, although these reductions were 
wise things in themselves, and were at- 
tended with beneficial consequences, as 
regarded our foreign customers, the consu- 
mers at home, and ultimately with regard 
to the revenue itself; still they would be 
an unjust basis on which to found any plan 
to meet such an exigency as the present. 
When the Government thought it right to 
propose to Parliament a great reduction of 
duty on many articles in the tariff, they 
did not deem it proper to assume that these 
reductions would be unattended by a con- 
siderable loss to the revenue; and there- 
fore, in estimating the mode in which they 
should meet the present case, they had to 
consider, first, what would be the amount 
of the deficiency supposing no alteration 
in the duties took place; and secondly, 
what would be the amount of the deficiency 
supposing the duties were considerably 
lowered. The estimated deficiency of 
the revenue for the present year was 
2,574,000/., supposing no reduction of 
duties whatever had taken place. The 
estimated loss in consequence of the 
alterations in the tariff were considerable. 
The estimated loss from several small 
articles, to the number of 750 would be 
270,0007. On coffee the loss would be 
170,000/.; on timber it would be 600,000/.; 
the loss from the repeal of certain export 
duties would be 100,000/., and the loss 
from certain other duties 70,000/.: making 
the whole deficiency in the revenue, in- 
cluding the estimated deficiency in the 
year, 3,780,000/. That was the sum for 
which, in accordance with the plan sub- 
mitted by the Government to Parliament, 
and on the assumptions he had made, it 
was necessary to provide some additional 
scheme of taxation. It was calculated, 
first, that the Income-tax would pro- 
duce, in round numbers, 3,750,0002.; 
secondly, that certain additional stamp- 
duties in Ireland would produce 160,000/.; 
thirdly, that the extra duty on spirits in 
Ireland would produce 250,000/.; and, 
lastly, the export duty on coals was esti- 
mated at 200,000/., but, in consequence 
of some modifications it had since under- 
gone, the whole produce was calculated 
at 160,000/. The whole produce of the 
new scheme of taxation was expected to 
be 4,320,000/. If from that were de- 
ducted the first estimated deficiency of 
2,570,000/., there would leave a surplus 
of 1,750,000/.; from that surplus, how- 
ever, was to be deducted the losses on 
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the tariff, and they would leave a surplus, 
after meeting both cases, of 520,000/. 
It might be said, that it was unnecessary 
to make such an arrangement of our tax. 
ation as that the Government should not 
have even that small surplus; but there 
were many considerations which rendered 
such a surplus not only desirable, but 
necessary. Their Lordships might recol- 
lect that the Government was now en- 
gaged in negociations with foreign powers 
for regulating the intercourse between this 
country and them for the common interest 
ofall. If these arrangements were acceded 
to by the foreign powers, they would all 
involve a reduction of duty on certain 
articles in which there had not been any 
reduction in the tariff. The surplus would 
enable the Government to meet such con- 
tingencies as these. He now came to the 
third element of the case of necessity 
which he was endeavouring to establish 
before them. It was to be found in what, 
he confessed, appeared to him to be the 
impossibility of devising any other plan 
which would at once be equally effectual 
and equally certain, and which would not 
be more liable to objection than the plan 
of the Government. Their Lordships were 
aware that, with the exception of the 
10 per cent. levied in 1840 on the assessed 
taxes, the per centage of 5 per cent. on 
the customs and excise did not realize the 
expectations of those who had made the 
proposal to Parliament. Their Lordships 
would therefore consider that a sufficient 
ground for believing that a recourse to 
anything like that plan now would prove 
an entire failure. He knew, however, it 
might be said, seeing the amount of the 
reduction of taxation which had taken 
place since the year 1815—the war-time— 
that they might have recourse to the re- 
imposition of some tax which had been 
taken off, and which might raise the 
revenue required, without imposing any 
new taxes. He thought, on the contrary, 
that nothing would be attended with so 
much difficulty as the adoption of such a 
proposal. He would simply point out 
some of the items of taxation which had 
been reduced since the war, to show that 
no recourse could be had to them to meet 
the present necessities of the country. 
The documents laid upon their Lordships’ 
Table presented a clear view of the case. 
Undoubtedly a person who only took a 
casual view of their contents, would say, 
** Here is one resource to which you may 
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apply yourselves without the aid of new 
taxation.”’ It might be said, that here 
was a mine from which they might dig,’ 
and not only make up the present defici- 
ency, but also find a surplus. It appeared 
that the amount of custom-duties reduced 
since the war in 1815 amounted to no less 
asum than 9,170,0001; in the meantime 
however, Parliament, under the pressure 
of necessities, not the same as the 
present, had re-imposed some, amount- 
ing to 3,746.000/., leaving a positive 
reduction of 5,444,0007. If their Lord- 
ships saw these deductions, and the prin- 
ciple on which they had been made by 
successive Governments, they would be 
convinced that the attempt to raise enough 
to meet the present deficiency, by re-im- 
posing the customs’ duties, would be the 
vaipest expectation in the world, and 
would only be productive of the greatest 
possible difficulty and injury. It would 
be contrary to the principle on which the 
Government was itself going in the tariff, if 
they caused a re-imposition of many of the 
duties taken off since the time of the war. 
Let them take the first, then, the duty on 
cotton wool, the most important article, 
the raw material of the greatest manufac- 
ture of this country, from which so many 
millions derive their support. The duty 
had been reduced first 222,000/., it was 
further reduced 472,0002., and then still 
further 190,0002 In successive periods 
it had been reduced 1,024,0002., although 
at intervals some had been re-imposed, but 
the total deduction since the war was 
604,000/. They might undoubtedly re- 
impose that tax, they might say that it 
had been borne before, and could be borne 
again. Butif they did re-impose it, he 
was sure that they would be striking a 
fatal blow at a most important branch of 
our manufactures, and he could not give 
a better proof that this would be its in- 
evitable effect, than by stating that no 
more urgent representations had been 
made to the Government than those to 
take off the remaining duty; and he was 
ready to admit, that no consideration but 
the amount of the revenue would justify 
the Government in retaining that duty a 
single moment. It was perfectly impos- 
sible to defend it upon any other ground. 
The next article in the list of duties re- 
pealed was the tax repealed in 1822 on 
the tonnage of shipping, both outwards 
and homewards. Nothing could be worse 
than such a duty. Foreign ships and 
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tonnage were rapidly increasing, and the 
only mode by which we could give any 
assistance to our own was by the reduction 
of the taxation. No one, he was sure, 
would say that this was a duty that ought 
to be re-imposed. The next article on 
which the duty was reduced was also a 
raw material, The article on barilla had 
been reduced at three several times to the 
ultimate amount of 121,000/. Why had 
these reductions been made at these three 
several periods? Because the first reduc- 
tions were not considered by the manufac- 
turers to be enough. The new tariff would 
reduce this to a merely nominal duty. 
There were many other items of the kind, 
with which he need not trouble the House. 
He believed that no one would consider 
it safe, in reference to our intercourse with 
foreign countries—in reference to the pro- 
gress of manufactures in other countries, 
and in reference to the opposition opening 
against us there, to re-impose any of the 
duties which had been taken off the raw 
material. At two several periods the duty 
on coals had been taken off: there was the 
coasting duty on coals, amounting to 
900,000/., and an additional duty on coals 
coming into this country, duties imposed 
only on that part of the community which 
resided near the sea shore, and amounting 
together to 1,100,000/. These duties had 
been taken off most wisely. He had been 
the instrument of taking off the first, and 
he believed his noble Friend at the Table 
(Lord Monteagle) had been the means of 
repealing the other. Then the duty which 
had been taken off silk at several pe- 
riods, amounted to 500,000/. or 600,0002. 
Would they tell him to re-impose the duty 
on silk? They could not put a higher 
duty on the raw material, and keep up the 
competition with foreign countries without 
causing ruin to the industrious parties 
connected with our silk manufactures by a 
tax which it had been the policy of suc- 
cessive Governments year by year down to 
the present time, to reduce, as fast as cir- 
cumstances would permit, If they went 
through all the articles of the customs in 
which reduction had been made, he was 
satisfied that they could not get upon 
any intelligible principle, or with any jus- 
tice,a sum of 100,000/. Next, with refer- 
ence to the Excise duties. Would they 
have recourse to the excise? They had 
reduced the excise duties since the war 
by a sum of 14,000,000/, They had re- 
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tion since 1815 had been 10,000,000/. If 
any nobleLord was prepared to say, that they 
ought to re-impose any part of the malt- 
tax which had been taken off, he should 
be surprised. He was sure, that it would 
be a most impolitic tax, and he was satis- 
fied, that it would be most unwise. He 
had frequently heard suggestions thrown 
out, that some duties should be imposed, 
but he had not heard one proposed to re- 
impose the malt tax. Several represent- 
ations had been made to Parliament to 
take off that part which remained. He 
had concurred with those who had resisted 
these motions, because, although he con- 
sidered the malt-tax an objectionable tax, 
it was quite clear that the revenue could 
not bear the sacrifice ; but it did not follow 
because he opposed a total repeal, he 
ought to support an increase which he 
was satisfied would be just neither to the 
grower nor to the consumer. The duty 
on salt had been repealed, it produced 
1,500,0007. He recollected the represent- 
ations which were made in the House of 
Commons against this tax. It was the 
subject of many inquiries, and it was per- 
fectly demonstrated, that if it were a hard 
tax upon all, it was a tax which pressed 
with particular hardship upon poor per- 
sons. After the long battles which gene- 
rally took place upon these taxes, it was 
ultimately taken off ; and considering that 
England was the only country in Europe 
where the poor man could eat salt without 
paying a tax, he would be the very last 
person who would deprive his countrymen 
of that distinction. The tax upon leather 
produced 700,000/., and it had been taken 
off at two separate periods. He had heard 
it said, that the public derived no benefit 
from the reduction, and that the duty 
might be re-imposed without injury. He 
entertained considerable doubts whether 
the public had derived no advantage from 
the reduction of duty upon leather. He 
did not say, that they had fully derived 
the advantage which all might have hoped. 
There were few measures on which the 
sanguine minds of men did not anticipate 
greater benefit than could possibly be ob- 
tained. But when it existed it was avery 
hard tax. The duty was levied according 
to the weight, and it therefore pressed 
heavily on the poor, because they paid a 
greater proportion on their articles, which 
were heavy, than the rich man whose 
shoes were light. Every one knew, that 
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price of heavy shoes since the duty had 
been taken off. Beside, if they recurred 
to the excise duties, they must re-impose 
those embarrassing regulations and contri- 
vances by which the duty could be collected. 
They must impose restrictions upon trade, 
which were absolutely necessary with the 
duty; but they would be a great impedi- 
ment to the manufacturers, and if their 
Lordships would inquire into the operation 
of excise regulations in any manufacture, 
he thought they would not hesitate to 
admit, that high excise duties on any arti- 
cle were a great evil. Any ground, there- 
fore, on which they could re-impose the 
duty on leather, was to him wholly unin- 
telligible. He next came to spirits. There 
had been reductions of the duty on spirits. 
The duty had been constantly fluctuating, 
and it had been many times raised, the 
present Government had put an extra 
duty of 1s. on some spirits. In increasing 
the duties on spirits they were always in 
danger of lending themselves to the en- 
couragement of smuggling ; and what they 
proposed now was, not to try an experi- 
ment—they had to fill up the deficiency 
by means that would do it ; and they could 
not run any risk of failure. He there- 
fore thought it right, and absolutely ne- 
cessary, not to attempt to supply the defi- 
ciency by imposing any higher duty upon 
spirits. Another duty had been re- 
pealed—the duty on printed cottons. This 
was, perhaps the most absurd duty that 
had ever been imposed; as there was 
a great exportation from this country 
of printed cottons a drawback was al- 
lowed. It was not possible to lay the 
duty on that consumed at home, with- 
out levying it upon all, and, therefore, to 
derive a clear sum to the revenue of 
525,000/., a tax was levied amounting to 
upwards of 2,000,0002. No one, he be- 
lieved, would think ‘of re-imposing that 
tax. During the last few years the duty 
on glass, on soap, and on paper, had 
been lowered, giving up 1,000,000/. more. 
It might be said, re-impose these duties. 
They had all the machinery for its collec- 
tion, for they had not taken off all the 
duty, but only half. Still having recently 
taken off this duty because the interest of 
those different trades required it, it would 
only create great confusion in an extensive 
branch of business, if they now re-imposed 
duties which they had so lately reduced. 
He, therefore, thought that large as the 
reduction of the duties in the excise had 
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been since the war, they would not now be 
able to derive an increased revenue by 
re-imposing them, of upwards of 100,0002., 
any more than they would from the cus- 
toms. Then with reference to the stamps. 
The first stamp duty which he found to 
have been taken off was 180,0001., arising 
from certain duties on law proceedings. 
What were these duties, in substance, but 
a tax upon justice, They had been ob- 
jected to in every possible way, and the 
necessity of taking them off was urged by 
every one who knew the value of cheap 
justice. He then came to the duties on 
advertisements, which had been reduced 
by a sum of 1,471,000/. Why were they 
taken off? Because the duties were so 
high that the number of advertisements 
was decreasing instead of increasing. The 
duty was thus manifestly too high. Al- 
though the loss to the revenue had not 
been entirely made up, yet the practice of 
advertising had increased, and the whole 
of the reduction had not been a total loss 
to the revenue, and this increase they 
would lose if they re-imposed the duty. 
There was also a sum of 391,000/. given 
up in 1836 by the reduction of the tax 
upon newspapers, and he must take the 
liberty of doubting whether the House of 
Commons would re-impose that tax. He 
was sure that noble Lords opposite would 
not think of anything of the kind, because 
the reduction had taken place in their 
time, and they had given good reasons for 
it. As a measure of finance, they had 
stated, as was the fact, that the number 
of newspapers would increase, and that 
the total loss to the revenue would not be 
equal to what it would be if there had 
been no equivalent, and consequential in- 
crease in the circulation. It might, in- 
deed, be said—‘ Well, after all, you are 
very right in this; you ought not to raise 
the duty on advertisements; but look at 
the assessed taxes. Here is a great ree 
source. You have. taken off a large 
amount since the war. You have taken 
off 5,180,000/.; but after the re-charges 
the net amount was 4,942,000/. There 
you may fill up your gap. You have 
abundant space there to make any altera- 
tion you please with respect to your fiscal 
relations with foreign countries. Here 
you may make up all that you require.” 
And so they would as regarded the sum 
repealed, but he doubted much whether 
they were very sure of getting again the 
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a tax to make this amount, they must 
catch those who resided at home, and , 
who made no alteration in their establish-— 
ment, but they could not catch those who 

by either process would escape payment. | 
They did two years ago add 10 per cent. | 
to these assessed taxes. The increase was | 
cheerfully submitted to; he believed that | 
there were no particular complaints, ene | 
cept as to the new survey, and it had pro- | 
duced the money anticipated, 300,000/. or | 
400,000/. But it did not follow that if| 
they re-imposed the whole, they would be | 
equally successful. The present awount | 
was 2,500,000/., and they would be adding 
just 200/, per cent This would be looked 
upon as a grievous burden, and he did 
uot think that raising such an amount 
would be at all palatable to the country 
or just in itself. They would have to re- 
impose the house-tax, which a few years 
ago had been taken off. ‘The house-tax 
pressed heavily not only on the rich, who 
were able to bear it, but also upon those 
in the middle and lower classes of life, and 
they should not have recourse to that. 
If they revived the whole they would create 
the greatest possible hardship. In the year 
1825 he had had the honour of proposing 
in the other House of Parliament a reduco- 
tion of two items of the assessed taxes, 
which appeared to him to be founded on 
a just principle, and which he was sure 
were calculated to give relief to those who 
were least able to bear the tax. He had 
proposed in that year to release from the 
house-tax all houses rated at less than 
10/.a year. At that period there were 
527,000 houses charged with the duty, 
and the effect of his plan was to release 
171,000 houses altogether from the pay- 
ment of the house-tax, and that of the 
lower class of houses. If there was any 
one point on which the poor people of this 
country suffered more than another, it was 
in the wretchedness of their lodgings; 
even those who were relieved from the tax 
in 1835 were very badly off, and it would 
be revolting to every proper feeling towards 
that class on which taxation must press, 
and a grievous addition to the difficulties 
under which they were struggling if they 
re-imposed this tax. So again, in 1830, 
there were 635,000 houses relieved from 
the payment of the window duty, because 
houses had not more than seven windows, 
There again his last observations fully ap- 
plied. He knew it might be said, “ You 
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the houses of the poor, and put the assessed 
taxes exclusively upon those who were 
rich and better able to bear them.” The 


assessed taxes, however, were imposts 


which parties might easily avoid, and 
exactly in proportion as they had facilities 
of diminishing their establishments, or 
withdrawing themselves from the country, 
the re-imposition of those taxes would fail 
to produce the revenue required. It ap- 
peared to him then, as regarded those 
taxes which had been repealed, in reference 
to sound principle, and with a due consi- 
deration to the interests of all classes, with 
a due consideration to sound principles of 
commerce, and with regard to the real 
interests of the revenue, that he had said 
enough to show their Lordships that they 
could not re-impose those duties, and thus 
provide satisfactorily for the exigencies of 
the country. It might be said, that there 
were other resources—resources derived, 
not from imposing, but from lowering 
taxes; and the resolutions to be moved 
by his noble Friend (the Marquess of 
Lansdowne) had reference to those re- 
sources. Among these was a reduction of 
the duty on corn; but their Lordships 
had been so recently called upon to dis- 
cuss that subject, and to establish a new 
system, that they would hardly be pre- 
pared now to overturn that system and to 
adopt a new one, which regarded corn as 
a portion of a fiscal arrangement. He 
submitted that corn ought never to form 
an element in any fiscal plan, and that it 
would be a most unsafe and unwise policy 
to rely upon what must necessarily be a 
very fluctuating duty as a source of re- 
venue to meet an avowed deficiency. There 
were two other articles contemplated in 
the resolution of his noble Friend—-timber 
and sugar. He did not know by what 
process it might be proposed to raise addi- 
tional revenue by an alteration of the duty 
on timber, excepting in as far as a great 
reduction of duty might be followed by a 
great increased consumption. Increased 
consumption might diminish loss, but 
would not in any assignable time yield an 
increased revenue. He could only sup- 
pose, therefore, that the motion of bis noble 
Friend had reference to the arrangement 
proposed last year; that arrangement con- 
templated in the outset an increase of re- 
venue by doubling the duty on Canadian 
timber. No doubt, if the double duty did 
not diminish the quantity imported, the 
result would be an augmented revenue, 
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The amount of duty must be compared 
with the price of the article; 10s. per load 
was no less than 18 per cent on the value 
of the article, and it was not to be forgotten 
that timber was a raw material of the first 
necessity, and of universal consumption. 
To double that duty would, of course, 
raise it to 36 per cent; and to say, that as 
a measure of finance this course should be 
taken for the purpose of increasing the re- 
venue, seemed to him (the Earl of Ripon) 
little short of preposterous. It had also 
been proposed to reduce the duty on Baltic 
timber from 55s. to 50s, Now 55s. was 
no less than 115 per cent upon the value 
of the raw material. To reduce that duty 
5s., would obviously be doing no good ; 
and he could not discover how any sum 
worth speaking of could thus be obtained 
to make good the existing deficiency. If 
Canadian timber were excluded, and Baltic 
timber with the higher duty substituted, 
not only would the consumption be dimi- 
nished, but the change would be attended 
with the utmost hardship to the consumer, 
Then, as to sugar, that was an article 
from which it was supposed a great re- 
venue might be raised, He presumed, 
that what his noble Friend intended to 
suggest was what had been recommended 
elsewhere—a reduction of the duty on 
British sugar from 24s. to 20s., and on 
foreign sugar from 63s. to 30s. Hence it 
was imagined, that a great addition might 
be made to the revenue, and to the com- 
forts of the lower orders. It was quite 
clear, that a small reduction of duty would 
be of no benefit to the consumer; and 
what would be the effect of the proposed 
alteration ? The immediate effect would 
be to diminish the revenue one-sixth. In 
1841, the net revenue from sugar was 
5,114,0002., and the loss of one-sixth 
would be 852,000/. The assumption, 
however, must be not only that there 
would be no loss, but that there would 
be a gain of 700,000/., making a differ. 
ence in the whole of more than 1,500,000/. 
The reduction of price to the consumer 
would not be 4 per lb., so that the benefit 
to him would, in fact, be nothing; and 
consequently, there would be little or no 
increase of consumption. What, then, 
would be the result of the reduction of 
duty on foreign sugar from 63s. to 30s. ? 
Upon that, it was evident, reliance must 
be placed for raising the 1,500,000/. The 
consumption of sugar in the last year was 
equivalent to about 242lbs. per head upon 
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22 
the whole population of Great Britain, not 
including Ireland; and the average price, 
exclusive of duty, was 37s. 14d. per cwt. 
He would take the years 1830, 1831, and 
1832, when the price of sugar was consi-+ 
derably lower than at present. In 1830, 
the price of sugar was 24s, 11d., the duty 
27s., and the price, therefore, including 
the duty, Sls. lld, In 1831, the price 
was 23s, 8d., the duty 24s., and the price, 
with the duty, 47s.8d, In 1832, the price 
was 27s, 8d., the duty 24s., and the price, 
including the duty, 51s. 8d. Thus, the 
average price to the consumer during the 
three years, was 50s. 5d., and the con- 
sumption was at the rate of 25}lbs. per 
head. If Parliament were to make the 
reduction of from 24s, to 20s. upon British 
sugar, and of from 63s. to 30s. upon foreign 
sugar, and if it would reduce the price 
down to the average of the year 1830, 
1831, and 1832, it might be anticipated 
that the increase of consumption would 
bring the revenue to a level with those 
years when the price was comparatively 
much lower. But what would be the 
fact? The additional consumption of 1é, 
per head would amount to 8,328 tons, 
and taking half the revenue to be pro- 
duced by British, and half by foreign 
sugar, the total would be 218,714/. to 
meet the actual deficiency of 852,000/., 
an assumed increase of 700,000/. He 
feared that he had not made this com- 
plicated point very intelligible, but their 
Lordships would see enough to convince 
them that the projected alteration could 
not give anything like the requisite amount 
of revenue, It might be said, that he had 
underrated the increased consumption; but 
taking it to be quadruple his calculation, 
still there must remain a considerable 
deficiency. He had thus stated the 
grounds on which it appeared to him, 
that there was no mode by which the ex- 
isting deficiency in the revenue could be 
certainly supplied but by an Income-tax, 
Nobody could deny, that by an Income- 
tax the money would be obtained. No 
person could escape from the payment of 
it, either by going abroad, or by reducing 
his establishment, as in the case of the 
assessed taxes. Neither could any maa 
assert that any other scheme would, with- 
out fail, accomplish the end in view. He 
was fully sensible of the objections to the 
plan, and they had never been denied nor 
undervalued. It had been admitted by 
Ministers elsewhere, and he was ready to 
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admit it now, that this was an expedient 
only to be justified by strong necessity ; 
but he could not but think, that that 
necessity was to be found in the present 
circumstances of the country; in the state 
of her finances, in the uncertainty of those 
finances, and in the position which she 
politically occupied. There was no ques- 
tion that it was fit to make a great effort 
once for all to meet the exigency, and 
therefore, in spite of all objections to the 
Income.tax—in spite of all temptations 
held out by other schemes more palate- 
able, and in some senses more plausible, 
he was of opinion that their Lordships 
would do well to follow the example of 
the other House of Parliament, by passing 
the bill upon the Table as the most effi- 
cient means of supplying the public neces- 
sity, and meeting that exigency which, if 
it were not met, would expose the country 
to the greatest possible evils. He did 
not know whether their Lordships ex- 
pected him to enter into an explanation 
of any of the details of the measure; most 
of its provisions were not new, but some 
modifications of the old plan had been 
introduced. One of these was the exemp- 
tion of incomes under 150/.; another was 
an alteration as to rent-charges upon 
tenants ; a third, the obtaining the amount 
of income on trades and professions from 
an average of three years. These were 
new provisions, and obvious improve- 
ments. The bill was divided into sche- 
dules, and it was calculated that the 
produce would be as follows :— 


Schedule A 
Schedule B 
Schedule C 
Schedule D 
Schedule E 


£1,600,000 
150,000 
646,000 
1,220,000 
155,000 


£3,771,000 


If their Lordships concurred in this 
measure, however onerous or objectionable 
on some accounts it might be, he was 
sure that they would never have to re- 


proach themselves. Taking the whole 
scheme, not only as regarded the revenue, 
but the trade and manufactures of the 
country, to which a new spring and im- 
pulse would be given, while the consumer 
was essentially benefitted, he was confident 
that it would operate most advanta- 
geously, and that ere long all parties 
would be convinced, that the only safe 
and effectual course had been pursued, 
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warranted by the condition of the reve- 
nue, the state of the country, and the 
impossibility of supplying the deficiency 
from any other source to which a Govern- 
ment would be authorised to apply. His 
Lordship concluded by moving that the 
bill be read a third time. 

The Marquess of Lansdowne rose to dis- 
charge what he considered to be his duty, 
by moving an amendment. The noble 
Marquess adverted to his intention to have 
brought it forward on a previous day, if he 
had not been prevented by an accidental 
circumstance. The bill had thus reached 
its present advanced stage in little more 
than a week, and it was not his wish now, 
nor had it been his wish at any time, 
needlessly to obstruct its progress. All 
he wanted was an opportunity of calmly 
considering the subject, and of recording 
his own opinion and that of his noble 
Friends. He was glad to be able in the 
outset to state his concurrence in all that 
the noble Earl had, somewhat unnecessa- 
rily, though clearly said, on the expe- 
diency and importance of making the 
revenue equal the expenditure. To that 
doctrine he entirely subscribed, and no 
form of resolutions too solemn or precise 
could be brought forward, embodying that 
object, in which he would not heartily 
concur. He thought it most material to 
be understood, not only in the House, but 
in the country, and in the face of the whole 
world, that there existed on all sides a 
determination to raise that amount of 
revenue which was necessary to sustain 
the public establishments, without having 
recourse to an increase of the national 
debt. He came, however, to the ques- 
tion, whether the means proposed for 
accomplishing this end were the best that 
could be adopted. Premising that he was 
not prepared to say, that the establishments 
of the country could be reduced in order 
to accommodate them to the deficient 
amount of revenue: on the contrary, he 
believed that the expense of the esta- 
blishments this year did not exceed the 
expense of last year, and he was glad to 
find that the noble Duke (the Duke of 
Wellington) and his friends considered 
those establishments sufficient for the 
maintenance of the character, honour, and 
interests of the empire. He would not 
enter into a discussion with his noble 
Friend, because there was no material 
point of difference between them as to 
the degree in which the exigencies which 
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had created the necessity for this in- 
creased revenue, were to be considered 
temporary. He was not, on the one 
hand, so sanguine as to suppose that 
they could be terminated at an early mo- 
ment; nor was he, on the other hand, so 
desponding as to apprehend that the various 
questions could not be speedily settled, 
and settled in such a manner as at no re- 
mote period to produce a diminution of 
the public establishments; but he was 
ready to go the length of saying that there 
hung over them a sufficient degree of un- 
certainty to make it the duty of Parliament 
to look at the actual deficiency as some- 
thing to be provided for without any 
immediate prospect of diminution. He, 
therefore, took the deficit as he found it; 
but there he stopped: he took the deficit 
as arising from a comparison of the exist- 
ing expenditure and the existing revenue, 
and would not enter into the question how 
far it might be proper to change the pre- 
sent system of taxation altogether, and to 
substitute an Income-tax for it. That was 
a separate, and in some points of view an 
alarming question, because there was no 
saying how far the change might be car- 
ried. From the moment the noble Earl 
laid down the principle that it was desira- 
ble to get tid of taxes by imposing an 
Income-tax, there was no knowing to what 
length he might be disposed to go. His 
noble Friend had gone through various 
points and arguments connected with tax- 
ation, and had adverted to the extreme 
inconvenience of putting on taxes which 
had once been repealed; but by the exer- 
cise of the same ingenuity he might have 
pointed out millions of taxes equally dis- 
agreeable, for which the Income-tax might 
be a substitute. He might have introduced 
the taxes upon houses or horses, or any 
others which it was inconvenient to pay, 
and might have said, “‘ Here isan Income- 
tax, a remedy and a substitute for all 
these.” If so, what became of the pro- 
posed period of three years, during which 
the Income-tax was only to continue? 
What security was there that it would be 
limited to the present exigency? It might 
possibly produce a great and a beneficial 
change, but let their Lordships recollect 
that it involved an alteration of the whole 
system of taxation. This question he was 
not now prepared to discuss, and he limited 
the remedy to the existing deficiency. He 
would, therefore, take the question as the 
noble Earl had first put it—how was it fit 
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to provide for the present deficiency of 
about two millions and a half? It would, 
he apprehended, stand to reason at all 
times, that when Parliament was called 
upon to supply a deficit, it ought first to 
endeavour, if possible, to do so by such a 
regulation of existing taxes as shall not 
interfere with, but increase the comforts of 
the community. If it could be accom- 
plished in that mode, that mode ought to 
be tried, and Parliament had no right 
until then to lay an additional shilling on 
the people. He said so at all times, but 
especially at the present moment, when so 
much distress prevailed, and regarding 
which two of his noble Friends had made 
statements that he feared were not exag- 
gerated. If means could be found which 
would increase the comforts of the poor, 
not only without diminution, but with 
addition to the revenue, that was the first 
source to which a wise statesman would 
look. In the second place, under this 
feeling, Parliament ought to adopt that 
species of direct taxation which was least 
unpalatable to the country, which least 
affected public prosperity, and in its result 
was least burdensome. He thus came to 
the question, how far these considerations 
applied to the Income-tax? The bill was 
upon the Table; its form was voluminous; 
it gave great powers, various in extent and 
different in application; it was the first- 
born of the budget—a gigantic offspring, 
of mighty strength, and in many respects, 
as was admitted, most objectionable in its 
details. There was one quality belonging 
to the principle of an Income-tax which 
he willingly admitted to exist to the whole 
extent which his noble Friend (the Earl of 
Ripon) had stated: it was an efficacious 
tax. It was sure to extract the money out 
of the pockets of the subject. It had one 
quality in common with the lancet—that 
blood was sure to follow, be the conse- 
quences what they might to the feelings 
and constitution of the patient. The ob- 
ject was answered, for the money was 
paid. Now, that was a quality which he 
admitted an Income-tax to possess, and it 
was its sole recommendation. He said its 
sole recommendation, because he did not 
think it any recommendation of the sys- 
tem the argument which he had heard 
elsewhere urged, but which his noble 
Friend had not condescended to use—and 
he was glad his noble Friend had not— 
that an Income-tax was a tax affecting 
only the higher and middling classes of the 
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community, and not the lower. Their 
Lordships had heard it said, “ What mag- 
nanimity |—we are going to tax ourselves; 
we, indeed, shall feel the tax, and we are 
quite prepared to bear it, but nobody else 
will be affected by it!” So far from 
according with this boast, he was of opinion 
that if there was a tax which more than 
any other went to affect the interests of the 
lower orders, which diverted the application 
of that capital which set labour in motion, 
it was an Income-tax. . It would be quite 
true that the poor would not suffer from 
an Income-tax, were the consequences of 
it merely that the man who paid it ate less 
meat, drank less porter, or consumed less 
bread. But they all knew that every man 
of capital would, in bis own person, con- 
sume exactly the same portion as before ; 
but what else would he do to meet the 
demand of the tax? He would abstract it 
from his savings—those savings which went 
to make the national purse and national 
capital; or, if he were not a saving man, 
then, according to his station in life, were he 
@ gentleman, a rich shopkeeper, or mann- 
facturer, he would make a considerable 
diminution in the number of persons in his 
employment, which would thus deprive 
them of their means of subsistence. There- 
fore, the sole merit of an Income-tax was the 
effieacy and certainty with which it took 
the money out of the pockets of the peo- 
ple. This, he admitted, had always been, 
and always would be, its great recom. 
mendation. It was a merit he had occa. 
sion to observe in it, when, at an early 
period of his life, he supported the con- 
tinuance of that tax under the pressure of 
a war, and of the immense difficulties that 
were then bearing upon the resources and 
vitals of the country. But to compare that 
exigency to the present state of things was 
like comparing a mountain to a mole-hill, 
Upon that very question of exigency his 
noble Friend (the Earl of Ripon) had be- 
stowed some pains, and had endeavoured 
to show that we were at the present mo- 
ment in a state of war, and that there was 
no material difference in the circumstances 
of the country. Now, if this argument were 
worth anything, it might have been urged 
atany time, because he apprehended that 
there was scarcely a period during the last 
thirty years when some chieftain or other, 
or some power in some portion of the 
globe was not in a state of hostility with 
this country. But an argument founded 
upon such a circumstance could hardly be 
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sustained in justification of an Ineome- 
tax; while he could conceive this country 
to be in a state of peace with all the 
world, and yet internal pressure on its 
resources to be so great as to justify a 
Government in bringing forward such 
a measure. But to bring forward this 
vast and gigantic power, which might 
be most wisely used to meet a deficit 
of twenty or thirty millions, with all 
its objectionable machinery, for the pur. 
pose of meeting a deficit of merely two 
millions and a half, was a total misappli- 
cation of a power so great and important. 
It reminded him of a circumstance which 
once happened to a noble Friend of his 
who had an elephant sent to him from the 
East Indies. This elephant was for some 
time allowed to walk in the gardens. After 
some time it occurred to the gardener that 
the elephant mightbe turned to some useful 
account, and after the exercise of great 
ingenuity the huge creature was taught to 
water the garden and make a little bank 
in the pleasure-ground. No doubt he did 
very great service upon a very small scale, 
and did it too with zeal, power, and effi- 
cacy; but nobody thought that his noble 
friend would have employed an elephant 
of such large powers with a large estab- 
lishment of keepers, and all the incon- 
veniences of maintaining him in the gar- 
den, for the purpose of enabling him to 
execute this very trifling duty. All these 
instances must be judged of not only by 
their efficacy, but by their adaptation to 
the ends required. It was upon that 
ground that he objected to and disputed 
the propriety of the application of the 
Income-tax to the present emergency 
of the country, He would not trouble 
their Lordships by going into details of 
the working of this tax. It must be taken 
asawhole. It wasa machinery extremely 
cumbrous and extremely inconvenient ; 
the act contained a variety of powers 
which no man could wish to see lodged 
in the hands of any Government, except 
in a case of absolute necessity. He 
admitted to its fullest extent, that if such 
a tax were necessary, the powers the act 
gave were also necessary. He was against 
almost all the amendments that had been 
proposed to be introduced into the ma- 
chinery of the measure; because he held 
that it was not possible to make such a 
tax as this agreeable. He, therefore, did 
not object, that the Minister, whose mea- 
sure it was, had not attempted to do that 
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which was an unattainable object—that of 
endeavouring to make it meet every pos- 
sible case and instance in which an 
amendment, or mitigation, or modification 
of the tax might be proposed. But the 
objections which he entertained against 
the tax, and which made him think that 
nothing but a case of absolute necessity 
should induce their Lordships to adopt it 
were these :—First, it was essentially an 
unequal tax. Even in respect to land— 
the most prominent and get-at-able species 
of property that existed—it was not really 
and justly equal. Everybody knew the 
different circumstances under which 
estates were let. With respect to some 
lands great reductions were made from the 
rent on account of the great expenditure 
of capital for embankments, for draining, 
and a variety of circumstances which de- 
termined the real amount of the value to 
be very different from the nominal amount 
of its value. But if it was unequal with 
respect to the landlord’s property, ten 
times more unequal was it with respect to 
the tenant; for the charge upon him was 
entirely undetermined by the amount of 
the rent he paid. The tenant in one part 
of England, or in different parts of the 
same county, came into his farm without 
much capital, depending entirely upon mak- 
ing his rent out of the prolific nature of the 
land itself. In another part of the country 
great capital was required to be expended 
upon the land, for which, of course, he 
was entitled to a return in the shape of 
profit; while in many parts of the north 
of England, and in Scotland, a tenant 
having a long lease expended half the 
value of the fee-simple in cultivating the 
farm for the first few years, depending 
upon being remunerated by the increased 
profits during the remainder of his term. 
And yet upon this increase of profits the 
valuator under this Income-tax Act might 
come and take back, in the shape of a tax, 
that which he had laid out in the shape of 
capital. Nothing could be more unequal 
—nothing more unjust. But let their 
Lordships go a step further; let them go 
to trades and professions. There again 
the inequality was more gross than ever. 
But he would not advert to this part of 
the subject further, because his noble and 
learned Friend (Lord Brougham) had, on 
a former occasion, most eloquently dwelt 
upon the peculiar circumstances of those 
who in a state of bad health, and of de- 
clining age, and finding their professional 
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earnings were escaping from their reach, 
were, nevertheless, by the rigid rule 
laid down—and he admitted necessaril 

laid down — obliged to pay the fullest 
amount on their earliest returns, without 
having the poor consolation of enabling 
them to explain their case, because that 
very explanation would be injurious to 
them, aud deprive them of the benefit 
which their former reputation had obtained 
for them. These were briefly his objec- 
tions to this tax—objections which were 
inevitable, and from which, from the very 
nature of the tax, those who had the work- 
ing of it could not relieve it. What, then, 
he would ask, was the character of that 
tax which all admitted could not be 
adapted to the feelings and situations of 
the persons who had itto pay? A tax 
which, if they had it at all, they must have 
it founded upon a principle of inequality 
and injustice. There was one more. ob- 
jection to this tax, which was of so obvious 
a nature that he need hardly dwell upon 
it, but to which he was sure their Lord- 
ships’ feelings would readily respond. He 
meant its inquisitorial nature—a power 
which ought not to be submitted to, ex- 
cept under a great and obvious necessity. 
The feeling which made any inquisitorial 
tax repugnant to the habits of the people 
of this country was one which he respected 
and which he considered essentially allied 
to the national character; and he never 
wished to see the day when the people of 
England would submit to the imposition 
of a tax which, beyond anything that 
existed in any country, was felt to be 
in opposition to their private habits and 
circumstances. He would now proceed 
to show, and, if possible, convince their 
Lordships, that nothing but an absolute 
necessity Ought to induce their Lordships 
to adopt this tax. He would advert to the 
subjects which he thought would have 
been preferable—subjects of taxation, or 
of financial arrangement, either by making 
reductions or alterations in the duty, and 
which would have the effect at the same 
time of relieving the people and of increas- 
ing the revenue. Several of those had 
been more or less under their Lordships’ 
notice. [He proposed shortly to advert to 
them, and more particularly to the articles 
of corn and sugar. He would not invite 
their Lordships to a discussion of the 
general theory of the Corn-laws, or of the 
state of the corn-trade in this country ; 
but the principle of protection being 
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adopted, and there being no immediate 

rospect of that principle being abandoned, 
he confessed after what he had heard from 
his noble Friend and others, he could not 
conceive upon what ground it was expe- 
dient that if that protection was to be 
afforded to the producer why the duty 
raised should not be productive to the 
revenue, The object of the duty seemed 
to be this, that it should affect the con- 
sumer, but be of no benefit to the country. 
On the contrary, he thought that any duty 
which made food dearer to the consumer, 
should be, as far as possible, compensated 
by making that duty contribute to the 
revenue of the State. To some extent, 
those who paid the tax would in another 
way derive a benefit from it. But the 
Legislature did exactly the reverse. They 
told the consumer,—‘‘ We have taxed 
your bread, but, mind you, we have done 
it in a way in which you never will be the 
better for it.” True, his noble Friend had 
said that this Income-tax was not to be a 

rmanent financial measure ; but, though 
it should only exist for two or three years, 
yet there could be no conceivable reason 
why, during that time, the duty on corn 
should not be made to contribute to the 
revenue. Suppose the duty of 8s. a quar- 
ter, proposed by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer of last year, had been imposed 
upon foreign corn, a sufficient quantity of 
corn was introduced into the country 
during that period that would have pro- 
duced 500,000/. beyond the 700,000/. 
amount of duty which was actually re- 
ceived. This would have contributed to 
a certain amount towards the deficit for 
the existing year. He now came to the 
question of sugar: and here he must say, 
that if ever there appeared to have 
been created by the bounty of Provi- 
dence an article made to be subservient, 
not in one, but in every degree, to the 
wants of the community in which they 
lived, it was the article of sugar—an 
article which, not being produced in this 
country, justified a certain taxation being 
imposed upon its admission, and which 
was at once supplied from many parts 
of the world, might be taxed without 
peculiarly favouring or pressing upon any 
particular part ; while that supply was so 
‘large that it would enable them, after 
taxing it, to see it furnished in such abund- 
ance as would meet the constant and in- 
creasing desire of the people for that arti- 
ele of subsistence, complying at the same 
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time with the call of the Legislature for 
additional revenue. That supply, how. 
ever, the Legislature had been induced to 
limit, if not altogether to deprive the 
people of. It was impossible to conceive 
how hardly the present law pressed upon 
the poor cottager and mechanic, who 
found himself daily deprived by the in- 
creasing price of this sole luxury—if that 
could be called a luxury which was become 
a necessity, nearly as much so as any ar- 
ticle of produce. Their Lordships would 
be surprised to find that by their laws they 
had reduced the average consumption of 
sugar by the poor to a less amount than 
was allowed to convicts in their gaols. 
The average consumption of the poor 
was, for the last few years, 15 lbs. and 
28-100ths.; while the allowance to con- 
victs was more than 22lbs. By a report 
of a gentleman who had inquired into the 
condition of the labouring population, it 
was stated that every member of a poor 
man’s family formerly consumed sugar— 
now it was only had to sweeten the food 
ofa sick child. All this diminution was 
the result of a tax upon the consumption 
of an article which their Lordships were 
calling upon the people to accustom 
themselves to, and the use of which was 
connected with temperance and virtue, 
and calculated to elicit the warmest ap- 
probation of their Lordships. Yes—with 
their lips they approved, but by their 
legislation they discouraged them. The 
result would be, that the people would 
be drawn back to their former habits 
of improper indulgence from which the 
circumstances of the times appeared pe- 
culiarly favourable entirely to emanci- 
pate them. His noble Friend would, no 
doubt, argue that the present bill was to 
contribute to the revenue, which the re- 
duction of the duty on sugar would not 
do. Now, he believed, that if there was 
any one thing more certain than another, 
than any speculation connected with ne- 
gotiations or schemes of conquest, or ag- 
grandisement of power, it was this, that 
they might build upon a certainty that 
large masses of persons would step forward 
to take off a supply of any article which 
had become one of necessity to them when 
that supply was within their reach. Air 
did not rush with more certainty into a 
vacant space, water did not flow more un- 
erringly to its level, than the disposition 
to consume any article of luxury or neces- 
sity arose the moment the price was so 
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low as to make the means of the people 
adequate to meet that desire. They were 
not without the most positive proof of this. 
By accidental circumstances, the price of 
sugar, in the year 1837, fell 6s. What 
was the consequence? The very next 
year, upwards of 400,000 cwt. of sugar 
beyond the preceding year was consumed 
in this country. The same occurred in 
the analogous case of coffee. The increase 
of consumption always followed a decrease 
of price. They could not have more posi- 
tive evidence upon that subject than what 
was furnished by Messrs. Martineau and 
Co., two eminent dealers in sugars, and 
who had had much experience in the 
fluctuation of the sugar markets in this 
country. They stated, that when the 
price was once brouglt down to 60s. per 
cwt., they always found a proportionate 
increase of demand ; but when it was be- 
low 60s., there was no limit to the in- 
creased demand. But what was the effect 
of legislation? It had always kept the 
price above 60s. Now, the calculation of 


his right hon. Friend, the late Chancellor 
of the Exchequer last year, was, that there 
might, with as much certainty as anything 
could be predicated on such a subject, 


have been expected an increase of revenue 
to the amount of 400,000/. or 500,000/. 
by the diminution in the price of sugar. 
His noble Friend opposite, (the Earl of 
Ripon) had adverted only to colonial sugar, 
but the late Chancellor of the Exchequer 
included foreign sugar. He did not, how- 
ever, calculate upon a positive increase by 
each individual, notwithstanding the in- 
creased desire to consume the article. 
Looking at the increase of population 
alone during the last ten years, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer said, that if he 
were allowed to bring up the consumption 
for each individual to the amount it was 
ten years since, he should realise the ad- 
ditional amount of revenue he had already 
mentioned. There never was, in his opin- 
ion, a clearer case—financially speaking, 
politically speaking, and above all, mo- 
rally and humanely speaking—than that 
by making a diminution by law in the 
price of sugar you would relieve the pub- 
lic, by bringing within their reach an arti- 
cle which formed a necessary element of 
consumption with them, and make up a 
large amount of the deficit which was ad- 
mitted to exist. He, however, did not 
wish to do this by an equalization of du- 
ties. It was not necessary to do so for 
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any of the purposes he had stated. More 
than that, he did not think they were 
called upon to do it with respect, to the 
colonies themselves. They had paid a 
Jarge sum to the colonists: for that he 
rejoiced ; It would be a lasting honour to 
this country. If the price already paid 
for the emancipation of the negroes was 
insufficient, let more be given; but do not 
continue to punish the people of this 
country, and keep them in a state of pri- 
vation out of a supposed regard for the 
colonies. They, after all, could not sup- 
ply this country with sugar sufficient to 
meet the demand. If, during the last 
eight or ten years’ experience they had 
not been able to maintain themselves 
against competition, their Lordships ought 
not to sacrifice the people of England to 
that supposed exigency. The colonies 
were now rapidly changing their condition. 
They had, in many instances, altered their 
system of cultivation. It had been most 
satisfactorily stated to him that a free 
population was able to compete with a 
slave population. An eminent colonist of 
Trinidad had lately stated that it was an 
heretical opinion to maintain the contrary. 
There was no necessity, therefore, to con- 
fine their measures to the exclusive views 
which some persons entertained on this 
subject. He was exceedingly glad that 
his noble Friend (the Earl of Ripon) had 
abstained from alluding to one argument 
which had been urged elsewhere. It did 
his noble Friend honour. It had been 
contended, in another place, that however 
expedient it might be, that the people of 
this country should have a greater quantity 
of sugar—however expedient it might be 
that we should have a more extended 
commerce—however desirable it might be 
that by means of a sugar trade the revenue 
of the country should be increased—we 
ought not to enter into any commerce with 
those views while a state of slavery existed 
in any country where sugar was produced. 
What the reason for that was he knew not. 
What there was in existing circumstances 
and what there was at the present time, as 
a ground for abstaining from commercial 
intercourse, he knew not. Nor could he 
understand the sort of conscience which 
flitted over the budget—which now ap- 
peared, and which now disappeared— 
which now showed itself, and now again 
altogether withdrew. For was not the 
budget made up of articles manufactured 
by slave-labour? Let their Lordships 
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fancy the sort of dialogue which might be 
carried on between an English Ambas- 
sador and a foreign Minister, if the argu- 
ments of these very sensitive people were 
listened to, and their policy acted upon. 
Of course the English Ambassador would 
commence by expressing his opinion of 
the value and importance of commercial 
intercourse between his country and the 
country which the Minister was represent- 
ing. But he then would proceed to des- 
cant upon the horrors of slavery, and 
would wind up his harangue by declaring 
that his country could not enter into 
commercial intercourse with a State 
which tolerated such horrors. What, 
then, would the Minister say? He, of 
course, would naturally say, ‘‘ Oh, then, 
you won’t take our cotton?” ‘Oh, yes, 
we will take your cotton, because we have 
cotton-merchants, and they require it.” 
“But, then, you will not take our sugar 
at all for any purpose?” ‘* Oh, yes, we 
will take your sugar, because we have 
refiners, and it is only when the article 
gets into general consumption, and in- 
creases the comforts of the lower orders, 
that we raise the objection of its being the 
produce of slave-labour.” This must be 
the sort of dialogue carried on between 
the parties; and the South American or 
Brazilian Minister, though he had not 
studied in the schools and was no profound 
logician, would be able to understand 
such arguments as these. Though he did 
not know the details of our budget, and 
was not aware that the only foreign 
sugar which entered into the English 
matket—that of Cuba—employed the 
greatest amount of slave-labour, yet he 
would be surprised at the consistency 
of the greatest, wisest nation of the earth. 
But, in saying what he had said, their 
Lordships must not think him indifferent 
to the great object of effecting the eman- 
cipation, or, rather, of seeing effected, the 
emancipation of all the slaves throughout 
the world. But, that great object was 
not to be accomplished by threats of that 
description. It only could be gained by 
the moral example which England should 
set the other nations of the earth; and by 
showing to them the efficacy of free-la- 
bour. If other Governments applied to 
them their own arguments, what would 
their Lordships, what would the Govern- 
ment, what would the public say? Within 
the last year had occurred—within the 
last few weeks they had heard, for the 
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first time, of atrocities and cruelties com- 
mitted within this land, which equalled, 
if they did not exceed, the worst horrors 
of the worst of slavery. Such practices 
had been resorted to within the mines and 
collieries of England as might teach a 
hateful lesson of brutality to the most 
practised slave-traders, And yet, what 
would their Lordships think, if the French 
government directed the ambassador of 
that country to communicate to the noble 
Lord at the head of the Foreign Office, 
that France could not continue any com- 
mercial intercourse with England unless 
she no longer allowed and promised, un- 
der a certificate signed by the Count de 
St. Aulaire, to allow her own children to 
creep with manacles through her collieries 
and her mines. What indignation would 
their Lordships feel, and justly feel, at 
such an attempt to interfere with the 
social system of another country? and yet 
that was the course which they themselves 
recommended—that was the course which 
they themselves adopted. That was not 
the way to accomplish their object-—that 
was not the way to put down slavery in 
foreign lands. The only way was to show 


to foreign governments and to foreign 
people the blessed advantages of their 


own beneficient sway. If a homily upon 
the horrors of the slave-trade were issued 
from the Foreign Office, and that homily 
were accompanied by a statement of the 
fact, that free-labour had been proved to 
be more effective than slave-labour, the 
homily would do no good ; but the practi- 
cal illustration would do every thing. He 
thought, that he had stated sufficient to 
show that no time ought to be lost in 
effecting a change; and he hoped that 
the change, if made, would relieve the 
country from her present embarrassments. 
Almost exhausted, he would with brevity 
allude for an instant to the article of tim- 
ber, The plan which had last year been 
proposed by his right hon. Friend, the 
late Chancellor of the Exchequer, had 
formerly been advocated and supported 
by his noble Friend opposite (the Earl of 
Ripon) and other Members of her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. If they had con- 
sented to that proposal, and had taken 
Norway timber, which always regulated 
the price of the timber trade, they would 
not only benefit the consumer by obtain- 
ing the article cheaper, but a saving 
would have been gained to the revenue of 
not less than 600,000/, Taking it by 
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itself, he admitted, that the proposed 
change of the Government was better 
than the existing duties, It was better to 
take away the duty altogether than allow 
it to remain as it at present was. But 
they might, at the same time, have bene- 
fitted the consumer and relieved the em- 
barrassments of the country. They ought 
to have considered her present situation, 
and the benefit of a total remission of 
duty ought to have been postponed for 
more prosperous times. If they had availed 
themselves of all the means in their power 
of increasing the revenue, and had still 
found a deficit remaining, the deficit which 
they then would have had to supply would 
have been a very different thing from the 
deficit which they now had to supply, and 
for the smaller deficit—if any at all had 
existed—he would willingly have con- 
sented to the Income-tax. But he at all 
times preferred a tax which was self im- 
posed—not by that meaning imposed by 
the representatives of the people, but im- 
posed by the people themselves individ- 
ually, in deciding for themselves what 
articles they ought or they ought not to 
consume. Holding these opinions, he had 


brought forward the motion of which he 


had given notice, and in doing so he had 
not referred to the popularity or to the 
unpopularity of the measure for the sake 
of bringing any charge against her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, Many of the mea- 
sures which the Government had intro- 
duced he approved of, and not only he, 
but those with whom he generally acted. 
This was proved by the support which 
they had given to the Ministerial proposal 
with regard to corn when that measure 
was being attacked and resisted by the 
friends and supporters of the Government. 
On other measures of finance be expressed 
his own individual opinion, and was alone 
responsible for the motion which he now 
begged to submit to their Lordships. The 
noble Marquess concluded by moving, 


“That while this House is unwilling to ob- 
struct the progress of measures calculated to 
supply the present deficiency of the public 
income, and make it fully adequate to meet 
the public charges, it cannot refrain from re- 
cording its opinion, that a judicious alteration 
of the duties affecting corn, sugar, and timber 
would have greatly diminished the amount of 
additional taxation required by the exigencies 
of the State, and would, at the same time, 
froin its effect in increasing the comforts of all 
classes, and lessening the privations of the 
great body of the people, together with such 
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additions as might have been obtained from 
some other sources, have been preferable to a 
tax upon income, in the present circumstances 
of the country.” 


Lord Colchester wished to offer a few 
remarks upon the subject of sugar, which 
had been adverted to by the noble Mar- 
quess, The noble Marquess had adverted 
to the high price of that article, and to 
the great denial of comfort which was in 
consequence imposed upon the lower 
classes. The great object of the noble 
Marquess was increased consumption ; but 
that object could not, according to the 
noble Marquess, be obtained, unless a 
very considerable reduction were made in 
the duty on foreign sugar. It was upon 
ihis point of the noble Marquess’ speech 
to which he was anxious to speak. The no- 
ble Marquess assumed that our own colonies 
and our own possessions beyond sea could 
not produce a sufficient quantity of sugar 
to meet the consumption of this country, 
supposing that consumption were brought 
up to the standard of former years. The 
noble Marquess had referred to a commu- 
nication from a high authority in Trinidad, 
showing the absurdity of the statement 
that so large a quantity of sugarcould not 
be produced by free-labour as by slave- 
labour. He was quite ready to admit the 
proposition of the noble Marquess as con- 
fined to sugar raised in British India, or 
in those foreign countries where no fresh 
importation of slaves could take place ; 
and he held in his hand a letter from 
a gentleman residing in Barbadoes con- 
firming the noble Lord in this respect, and 
stating that he (the writer) wished it was 
more generally understood in England 
that the falling-off in the produce of sugar 
in the West-India islands, during the last 
four or five years, had been occasioned not 
by the transition from slave to free-labour, 
but by the droughts which, during those 
years, had prevailed in those countries, 
and that there was no doubt that the pro- 
duce would be as great in future years as 
it had ever been. The equalization of the. 
duties upon rum and sugar the produce of 
the East and West Indies would also con- 
tribute materially to increase the supply ; 
and he for one entertained no doubt that 
there would be an importation of sugar 
from our own possessions more than suffi- 
cient for the consumption of this country, 
ata price of not more than 60s, per cwt., 
and that without any such alteration in 
the duty upon foreign sugar as had been 
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suggested by the noble Marquess, and 
which he believed would have the effect 
not of increasing but of lessening the 
revenue. With regard to the competition 
between free-labour and slave-labour, he 
wished further to observe, that with 
those countries in which slave-labour was 
not extinct, and in which a continued 
importation of slaves took place, as was 
the case with the Brazils and Cuba, it was 
impossible for free-labour to compete, for 
in those countries the question was merely 
as to the quantity of sugar which could be 
raised within a certain time without any 
reference to the sacrifice of human life in 
the cultivation of that sugar. It was said, 
that it was necessary to afford facilities 
for the introduction of Brazilian sugar in 
order to preserve that market for our ma- 
nufactures, but we had no security that 
they would take our manufactures in ex- 
change for their produce. It was well 


known that the ships which took supplies 
from the United States into our West- 
India colonies, took away in exchange for 
those supplies, not the sugar the produce 
of those islands, but gold, with which they 
proceeded to Cuba and there purchased 
their sugar. 


The same thing might hap- 
pen with the Brazils, they might take gold 
from us for their sugar, and go to France 
or to Belgium and purchase what they 
wanted. 

Lord Brougham was desirous of taking 
that early opportunity of stating to their 
Lordships the views which he still enter- 
tained, and which the reflections of the 
last two months since he brought the sub- 
ject before the House, had tended to con- 
firm, upon this most interesting and impor- 
tant question, interesting not only to the 
Government and to the finances of the 
country, but to the comfort and well-being 
of the people; and he was the more 
anxious to take that early opportunity of 
doing so, having the misfortune to differ 
in some points from his noble Friend who 
had so recently addressed the House ; for 
he felt, that he should not do justice to his 
noble Friend, or to his own opinion, if he 
did not at the earliest possible moment, 
endeavour to remove the impression which 
the speech of his noble Friend must have 
made upon their Lordships, with respect to 
those points on which it was his misfor- 
tune to differ from him. It formed no 
subject of difference, that his noble 
Friend should have expressed again on 
that, as both of them had expressed on 
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other occasions — the strongest—in his 
noble Friend, the almost invincible, and in 
his altogether invincible—repugnance to 
this impost. He agreed with his noble 
Friend, in all his comments upon the ine- 
quality of its tendency—its inability faith- 
fully and effectually to perform its office of 
abstracting money from the pockets of the 
community—abstracting, as it did, une- 
qually, unjustly, and oppressively, and above 
all, he agreed with his noble Friend in the 
opinion he had expressed of the inquisito- 
rial—necessarily inquisitorial, he admitted 
—nature of such an impost ; and there was 
one inequality which his noble Friend had 
omitted to consider, which more than all 
the rest gave him a repugnance to such a 
measure ; that was its great power for all 
purposes—not merely like the elephant to 
which his noble Friend had referred, with 
a proboscis so sensitive, that it could pick 
up a needle, but that it was also equal to 
the tearing up of a tree, or the splitting of 
a rock—it was a weapon so powerful, that 
he could not consent to place it in the 
hands of any Government, as a regular and 
permanent financial resource. It was a re- 
source to be confined to times of extreme 
exigency, a resource the employment of 
which absolute necessity alone could jus- 
tify ; but as a means of ordinary revenue, 
it was open to all the most serious objec- 
tions, that could be urged against such a 
weapon. Whether the Government were 
one which he distrusted, or whether it 
were one in which he reposed the most en- 
tire confidence, it should not with his cone 
sent have in its hands a power which would 
enable it by the mere stroke of a pen at 
any time, to raise any sum of money it 
might please to demand, and to impose any 
amount of tax which it might consider tke 
people could bear—to increase, merely by 
the turning of a screw, in this well-con- 
trived engine, 100,000/. or 200,000/, to 
10,000,000/. or 20,000,000/. or more. He 
repeated, that this was a power—a tempta- 
tion to extravagance— which he would 
entrust tono Government, except in a case 
of overwhelming and absolute necessity. 
Let their Lordships remember what had 
occurred in reference to the former pro- 
perty-tax. On Monday, the 18th March, 
1816, the property-tax was destroyed, 
though to his noble Friend, it was a matter 
of almost vital importance to enact it again 
in any terms, and to any amount, however 
small, as a permanent or regular branch of 
financial resource. They had previously to 
that memorable vote been told by another 
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noble Friend of his, the late Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs, then Secretary at War, 
that his army estimates were reduced to 
the lowest possible amount, and that con- 
sistently with the safety of the State, no 
further reduction could be made—that 
they had reached the maximum of eco- 
nomy, and had brought down the army to 
its minimum. On the 18th of March, the 
property-tax was rejected; and on the 22nd 
down came his noble Friend and put off his 
estimates—and the next week, or the week 
after, came the new set of estimates, framed 
in accordance with the new measure of 
parliamentary liberality, and the conse- 
quently altered state of the feeling of the 
Government. And so would it be again, 
whatever means of expenditure were at the 
disposal of the Government, they would 
spend up to them—the Government should 
always be kept on short allowance, and its 
expenditure would always be regulated by 
the strict watch which was maintained 
over it by Parliament. When, however, 


the question was—he would not say na- 
tional bankruptcy—but when it was be- 
tween the discredit of the country—going 
on with a continuing deficit in the reve- 
nue year after year—a deficit not dimin- 
ishing but increasing with each year, and 


that so clearly and so surely, that the 
deficit of the year ending in April in 
each of the two last years, was greater 
than the deficit of the year ending in 
January—then it was that Parliament was 
imperatively called upon, and was abso- 
lutely bound, if it did not desert altogether 
the duty it owed to the country, to exert 
its power and put an end to a state of 
things thus going on from bad to worse, 
and from worse to worst of all—and which, 
if not stopped in time, must finish with 
something which might, without any figure 
of speech, be called an approach to a state 
of national insolvency. In the propriety 
of devising a remedy, all, he believed, 
were agreed. His noble Friend near him 
had complained that his noble Friend 
opposite had exhausted himself in de- 
monstrating a number of propositions 
which all were prepared to grant him. 
To be sure no man would propose to re- 
enact the salt-tax, or that still worse 
tax, the tax on printed cotton goods. 
The question then being, how they were 
to meet the deficiency in the public rev- 
enue, and a growing deficiency, amounting, 
according to one estimate, to 3,000,000/., 
and according to the lowest estimate, of 
2,500,000/.; and which 2,500,000/., if 
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correct, must not be understood as the 
whole amount of deficiency for the year— 
for it must be remembered that a very 
large increase of expenditure would be 
occasioned by the operations in the east, 
even if those operations were as successful 
as the most sanguine of their Lordships 
could expect—this deficit having to be 
met, the question was, whether the plan of 
his noble Friend near him, or the Govern- 
ment proposition of an Income-tax, was the 
fittest to be adopted—all admitting that an 
Income-tax was the worst, if the other 
were possible. His noble Friend’s plan was 
that of the Government of last year, only 
varied a little as to the sugar duties, which 
plan was brought forward with a view to 
commercial legislation, not revenue, and in 
all respects except as to the sugar duties, 
appeared to him and uthers as being calcu- 
lated to produce a great improvement in 
our commercial code, But a different 
view of that plan must be taken when 
brought forward as a measure of finance 
alone; for in that case, however good 
it might be in other respects, 1f it would 
not meet the fivancial difficulty it was not 
sufficient to prevent their having recourse 
to an Income-tax. He had already stated 
that an Income-tax could be justified only 
by the most urgent necessity, but if his 
noble Friends behind him had always en- 
tertained the same uncompromising hos- 
tility to an Income-tax which he enter- 
tained to it, and which now induced his 
noble Friend to prefer any other tax to 
it, those noble Friends would have adopted 
a different course in dealing with the pro- 
position ; for the obvious course in that 
case would have’ been, when the Govern- 
ment proposed their plan, to have resisted 
it at once, and to have allowed not one 
single instant to elapse ere they announced 
their uncompromising hostility to such a 
plan. But was that the course taken by 
his noble Friends? Did they oppose this 
measure when it was first brought forward ? 
By no means: it was brought forward on 
Friday, the 11th of March; and it was 
one whole week before they could make up 
their minds to oppose it at all. That was 
a fact ; nay, when it was brought forward 
a noble Friend of his (Lord J. Russell) 
avowed, that although there might be a 
difference of opinion, and time might be 
required in order to make up their minds 
upon the detail of the Government plan, 
yet that, as a whole, all parties must 
clearly admit that it was a great plan, 
worthy of the Ministers of a great coun- 
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try. But was the Income-tax no part | not; but even on the Thursday, when the 
of that great plan? Was it no material | debate was brought forward, and when the 
portion—was it a mere trifle,—and a thing | statement, of which his noble Friend (Lord 
to be passed over without even a word? Lansdowne) had spoken in terms of far 
His noble Friends could: not dispute the | too great commendation, was made by 
accuracy of his quotation; for he could | him to their Lordships in moving the 
assure them those were the words in which | resolutions—even then his noble Friends 
the opposition to the measure were ex-| had not made up their minds on the 
ressed ; and he was never more surprised | subject, for they were not prepared to 
in his life, for, remembering the feeling ; announce any opposition whatever, and 
always entertained towards this tax, he at | his resolutions were of course negatived 
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least expected that not one moment would | 
be lost to cry out against the abuse of it 
and its details, and to regard it as an 
enormity, to be palliated only by the ex- 
treme urgency of the necessity, and to 
endeavour, by all possible means, to reduce 
its mischief within the smallest possible 
compass. But the general approval of 
the Ministerial plan as a great measure, 
worthy of the Ministers of a great empire 
and nation, was all the resistance that was 
offered ; and not even a protest was made 
against the plan until a week had elapsed 
from the moment of its being proposed. 
However, on Monday, the 14th of March, an 
opportunity was given to his noble Friends 
to reconsider their rash admission of the 
preceding Friday ; and he took the liberty 


of coming to that House, and in his place | 


moving a set of resolutions upon this whole 





question. Now it might not be necessary 
for his noble Friends to agree to all his 
resolutions; they might take a totally 
different view of the first of them, in 
which a statement was made of the evils 
of the tax, and an assertion that nothing 
but absolute necessity could justify its 
imposition ; they might differ from that, 
and hold that no necessity could justify its 


imposition ; or they might deny another of | 
| he could not help thinking that the differ- 
ence of that necessity, and state, as his | 


the propositions, which averred the exist- 


noble Friend had done to-night, that it 
was not necessary, inasmuch as there were 
o her means of providing for the deficit, 





without having recourse to this tax. They 
might agree with or dissent from the other 
proposition that he brought before their 
Lordships, stating the necessity of altering | 
the tax as it had been formerly laid on, 
and making it more equal upon various 
kinds of income. But the propositions 
were laid on the Table on Monday, and 
the consideration of them put off at the 
request of one noble Lord and another 
until the Thursday following. Time was 
therefore given to his noble Friends to 
have at length made up their minds whe- 





ther the Income-tax was to be opposed or 


without a division. Now, something hap- 
pened on that day, or early the next 
day, which showed that there was an ap- 
pearance of some agitation in the city 
upon one question connected with the In- 
come-tax. A meeting had been held of 
bank proprietors on the subject of termi- 
nable annuities, and the very great ine- 
quality of this tax was pointed out as one 
of the most crying evils, and to which the 
most serious objections existed—namely, 
that terminable annuities were taxed to 
the same amount with perpetual annuities 
and other permanent property. That feeling 
had been expressed in the city, and even 
then his noble Friends were not prepared to 


| form their opposition ; for if they had been, 


excitement would vot have been wanting 
to produce it in that House. Although 
the agitation in the city produced no effect 
here, it was announced the night after- 
wards in the other House, that there was 
an intention to advance an oppusition to 
the measure. But, notwithstanding all 
the arguments which his noble Friend had 
now brought forward, and so eloquently 
supported, and the reasons he had given 
against this tax, he had still avowed his 
intention not to throw any obstacles in the 
way of the passing of this bill. Therefore, 


ence between him aud his noble Friend on 
this subject was not, in reality, so great 
as it seemed to be, and that he did not 
entertain a much greater aversion to this 
tax than himself, holding it as he did, in 
as great abhorrence as it was possible to 
hold any measure, provided a possibility ex- 
isted of avoiding the imposition of it. Now 
then they came to the question of the exist- 
ence of that possibility, and the first thing 
proposed by his noble Friend (Lord Lans- 
downe ) was a tax upon bread. 1,700,000/. 
was to be raised, leaving only a deficit of 
800,000/., and to make up that sum every 
person must think that a measure of this sort 
was out of the question. Was there any 
chance of raising that sum by the tax pro- 


posed by his noble Friend? He would at 
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once declare that he was here at issue with 
his noble Friend, for he did not regard the 
measures of last year as anything like 
measures of finance, and it was utterly 
impossible any one could entertain a con- 
trary opinion after considering of what they 
consisted.” In the first place, there was a 
tax of 8s. fixed duty upon corn. It was said, 
that 900,000/. would arise from that tax ; 
but how was it to arise? Provided there 
was a certain quantity of grain imported 
in the year, so much duty per quarter was 
to be levied upon it, but if there were no 
grain imported there would be no levy of 
money and no duty received. Then what 
became of the 900,000/.? But hedid not 
want to have the chance of obtaining re- 
venue—not a ticket as it were in the 
finance lottery, giving a beneficial chance 
of having 800,000/. or 900,000/., or of not 
having it, according to circumstances. He 
did not wish to run the chance of having 
900,000/. this year, and 500,000/. next 
year, and perhaps 300,000/. another year, 
and nothing at all the year after. The 
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deficit in the revenue was not a matter of 
chance, it was always pressing upon them 
whether the seasons were good or bad, 
and it was to supply that deficit that they 
were now reduced to the necessity of find- 


ing out a means of taxation not contingent, 
not accidental, not of the hap-hazard kind, 
which might either be great, or middle- 
sized, or little, or nothing at all, according 
to the circumstances of the year. And 
what were those circumstances ?—anything 
very steady, anything very much to be 
relied upon, anything very safely and se- 
curely to be looked forward to by states- 
men intrusted with the most delicate, 
difficult, and important part of a nation’s 
concerns,—the management of her finan- 
ces, the support of her credit? No, it 
was something neither more nor less 
steady, nor more nor less to be relied upon, 
than the proverbially steady, fixed, cal- 
culable winds, and rain, and storm, and 
floods — in one word, the weather of 
the year in this kingdom. Come a bad 
seasou, and they had the importation ; 
come a moderate season, and they had 
little or nothing imported ; come a good 
season, and they had absolutely no- 
thing imported at all ; and with all that 
naw. apd the supply failing when, 
perhaps, they wanted it most, they were 
asked to build upon this foundation their 
hopes of a permanent, steady, and re- 
oo supply of nearly 1,000,000. ster- 
ing. Then there was another thing to 
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be taken into the account. When there 
was a bad season here, and grain and 
food were dear, corn would, no doubt, be 
imported, and the 8s. duty be levied, and 
thus the revenue supplied ; but was there 
nothing to set-off against that? It was 
just in a year of such a sort that the ex- 
cise was likely to be deticient, because 
the higher the price of food the less able 
were the poor to indulge in those articles 
which formed the subject of the excise du- 
ties, and accordingly in that year when 
they had the greatest chance of receiving 
a supply to the revenue by the fixed duty 
on foreign grain imported came the deficit 
in the supply of the excise, and they must 
set-off that deficit against the paltry sum 
that the impost would bring of a duty on 
the importation of foreign corn. When, 
therefore, there was a chance of one por- 
tion of the revenue being benefitted there 
was a certainty of a deficit and a greater in 
another portion. He and several of his noble 
Friends had, however, contended that they 
had no right to lay on this tax, because it 
was a tax upon the food of the people, and 
to all intents and purposes a bread-tax— 
a poll-tax laid upon the rich and poor 
equally, for all were equal consumers of 
food. Yet they were now called upon to 
take it and to rely upon it as a permanent, 
constant, habitual portion of the revenue. 
Now he had said, that the measures of last 
year, with a view to commercial legisla- 
tion, appeared to him to be very consider- 
able improvements. He preferred the fixed 
duty of 8s. to the former state of the law, 
and he thought the sliding-scale would be 
no improvement upon the fixed duty, but as 
a measure of finance he fairly stated his 
opinion, that he did not think it was ori- 
ginally intended as such. And in support 
of that opinion, he would quote the re- 
markable words of a right hon. Friend 
of his,—words of which any one might 
envy the eloquence, and no one could sur- 
pass the candour— 

‘* That the Government of last year brought 
forward the measure of the Corn-laws urged 
by the importunity of their friends and goaded 
by the taunts of their adversaries.” 

The words were not his—he did not 
trench upon that ground—tractent fabrilia 
fabri—but they fully bore out his opinion 
that the Corn-laws were not brought for- 
ward as a measure of finance. He would 
now come to the second proposition as 
regarded the sugar duties. He cared not 
whether they took it as these duties were 
originally proposed—namely, 24s. a cwt., 





47 
or as the proposal had been now modified 
—36s. was to be the duty on foreign sugar, 
reduced from 63s.; there was the same 
per centage of differential duty. Now 
precisely the same principle applied to the 
sugar duties as to the timber duties when 
the protecting duty was reduced from 150 
to 100 per cent.—namely, by taking off 
5s. from the duty on Baltic timber, and 
adding 10s. on Canada timber, or rather 
increasing it from 11s. 6d. to 21s.6d. He 
entirely differed from the view taken by 
his noble Friend (Lord Lansdowne) with 
respect to the sugar duty, and wished to 
enter his protest against the opinion his 
noble Friend had pronounced before their 
Lordships, unless his noble Friend confined 
that opinion to the question of slavery, and 
of slavery alone, as contradistinguished from 
the slave-trade. [Lord Lansdowne had 
made the distinction, and stated that he 
did not allude to the slave-trade but to 
slavery.] He was certain that he and 
his noble Friend could not entertain dif- 
ferent opinions on that subject, but he 
thought the admission entirely disposed of 
the argument with regard to the sugar du- 
ties. They were now to reduce the duty on 
our own colonial sugar to 20s., and on fo- 
reign colonial sugar the duty was to be 
reduced from 63s. to 30s., taking off 33s. ; 
and it was expected, that the protecting 
duty being no longer 162 per cent., but 50 
per cent., a large amount of foreign colonial 
sugar would be imported into this country. 
Now, he should show to the satisfaction of 
his noble Friend and the House that the 
refusal to equalize the sugar duties was not 
made to protect the colonies, but to afford 
protection to the African negroes against 
the African slave-trade. It was mighty well 
and easy to talk of commodities, and of im- 
portations, and of duties, and of lowering 
the foreign duty, and of keeping our colo- 
nial sugar at the same rate, and by a 
differential duty increasing the amount im- 
ported, and of adding to the comforts of the 
people, and giving them what before was 
not within their reach—all these were fine 
smooth phrases ; but if the House looked 
beneath the surface—if they paused, and 
asked the meaning of all this, and what 
lurked beneath these expressions depicting 
the smiling aspect of increased produce, and 
larger consumption of the whole people, 
they would find that it was meant that some 
20,000 or 30,000 or it might be 40,000 un- 
happy Africans were to be instantly taken 
from Africa, and sent forward through all 
the horrors of the middle passage to culti- 
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vate Cuba and the Brazils. That was the 
meaning of this plan of finance. It was 
not a remote or a contingent, but the ab- 
solute and inevitable result of a change of 
duty. This was no question of preference 
of slave-grown sugar over free-grown 
sugar. If it was he should agree with 
what his noble Friend had stated to their 
Lordships. He might lament, but he could 
not help other nations cultivating their 
fields by slave labour. But those who knew 
anything of West-Indian affairs must be 
aware that there was a wide difference in 
the condition of the unhappy cultivator of 
sugar and that of the producer, even of 
coffee and cotton, much more of corn. 
The slave-trade was no institution—it 
was not to be ranked with any institu- 
tions of any country. It violated the laws 
of nature as well as nations, and instigated 
one nation against the other. If the 
duty was lowered, and our ports opened, 
the demand for Cuba and Brazilian la- 
bour would cause, as a matter of neces- 
sity, negroes to any amount to be poured 
into those colonies and that kingdom for 
the purpose of supplying the demand 
which we should thus occasion. He held 
it to be an inevitable conseguence, that the 
instant the duty on sugar was lowered, 
40,000 or 50,000 negroes would be taken 
from Africa to endure all the horrors of 
the middle passage and be hurried away to 
the West-Indian colonies. Every addi- 
tional hogshead meant and caused an addi- 
tion to the slave-trade. On a former occa- 
sion, he stated his objections to the present 
bill, and if he should not be exhausting 
their Lordships, he would repeat a few of 
them ; although he was afraid, that under 
the existing system, any attempt to make 
any alterations in the bill in that House 
would be hopeless. If their Lordships 
would look carefully into the arrangements 
of the bill, they would be convinced, that 
there were matters involved, which al- 
though it might be vain to think of alter- 
ing in that House, might not only be ad- 
vantageously altered, but must be, to allow 
the measure to work. There were por- 
tions of the bill relating to the levying of 
the tax, which he was satisfied, when their 
Lordships had calmly applied their minds 
to them, would be found to require altera- 
tion. But that House could not alter 
them—it was too late—and there was no 
alternative between adopting the bill as it 
stood in this respect, or throwing it out. 
This fact showed how expedient it was 
that the House should have come to some 
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understanding on these matters, as he 
had formerly moved, and that it should 
be suggested to the other House to re- 
lax in their exercise of that high privi- 
lege which they claimed in all their pro- 
ceedings relating to money. He would 
now name one or two of his objections. 
The first part of the bill, and the founda- 
tion of the whole measure, provided for the 
appointment of commissioners—those who 
were called commissioners for general pur- 
poses—who had in the first instance to 
work the measure, though certainly, as 
the bill stood, in a way most unintelligible. 
But he begged to assure his noble Friend, 
that in his observations he did not wish 
to act invidiously towards the authors or 
framers of the bill. His observations would 
have reference to a more general and a 
higher principle, one which was essential 
to the fit performance of the legislative 
functions of the two Houses. Now, the 
land-tax commissioners were to meet, and 
to set down in writing the names of such 
of the commissioners appointed as should 
be qualified tu act as required by the bill, 
and to set down the names of those per- 
sons chosen to act. Any seven of the 
whole number—not less than seven, and in 
no case less than three of the persons set 
down in order—were required to take upon 
themselves the execution of the act. Now, 
let it be observed, that if on any exigency 
a mandamus was to be issued, or indict- 
ment preferred against a commissioner re- 
fusing to act, how was he, amongst three, 
or seven, or thirty-four, to know that it 
was against him that they were directed ? 
And how was the name of the person to 
be ascertained? Again, if a person were 
absent, there was no notice provided, and 
the clerk was not called upon to deliver 
any. So that being absent from the meet- 
ing, he was to have no notice from the 
clerk, and yet was liable to be moved 
against by mandamus, and indicted for 
failing to take on himself the duties. It 
went on— 


‘Provided always, that where seven per- 
sons qualified to act as herein required shall 
be chosen to act for any district, no other 
person shall interfere as a commissioner.” 


What if there were only three? The 
6th clause was, 

‘‘And be it enacted, that in case there shall 
not be a sufficient number of commissioners 
chosen.” — 

_ They might be chosen to act as commis- 
slovers, and it was not said by whom they 
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were to be chosen. Then came the 8th 
section, and the requisition was still more 
stringent. It was, 


“Tt shall be lawful for the commissioners 
appointed to execute the said Land-tax Act, 
being respectively qualified as directed, and 
they and every one of them, not in any case 
exceeding the number of seven, are hereby 
strictly enjoined and required to take on 
themselves forthwith the execution of this 
act ;7— 
or notice of such neglect and want of ap- 
pointment was to be given to their clerk, 
with no provision that the clerk was to 
give them notice. So that they were 
strictly enjoined to find that they were 
any persons not less than seven; and they 
were strictly enjoined to act upon a notice, 
which they were not toreceive themselves, 
but which another person, who was not to 
communicate it tothem, wasaloneto receive. 
As to courts of justice, the 30th clause 
provided, that the Lord High Chancellor, 
the judges, and the principal officer, or 
officers of each court, or public depart- 
ment of office, civil, judicial, criminal, or 
ecclesiastical, should respectively have au- 
thority to appoint commissioners. How 
was that to be executed? Was it the 
Chancellor, or Chief Justice, or the Chief 
Justice and one of the masters, or the 
Chancellor and Chief Justice, and prin- 
cipal officer or officers? So that if they 
happened to be sitting the clerk of the 
rules might come and say, ‘‘ Why don’t 
you admit me to your council; I have 
as good a right to appoint as any of 
you.” The commissioners were treated 
as if they would decline acting, but 
no effectual provision was made for 
that event. It was assumed, that no- 
body would like to execute the powers 
of this act, whereas he thought there 
would be found too great a disposition 
to execute some of its powers. With. 
out its being specified where they were 
to meet, a provision was made by 
which any two or more of the commis- 
sioners for general or special purposes, or 
any other commissioners, were to be en- 
abled to execute all instruments, to do all 
acts, and execute every power. Any two 
commissioners might act. There was no 
provision who were the persons to be pre- 
sent. What was the consequence? He 
went and he claimed an exemption of two; 
they refused to give it. He went to an- 
other two—any two might execute the 
power —and they signed a certificate 
which was binding on the commissioners 
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for special purposes; they were bound 
to issue a warrant which was binding 
on the receiver-general of the taxes, and 
he was to honour the warrant and pay the 
money according to the certificate. There- 
fore, having been refused exemption by the 
general body of the commissioners, any 
two of the commissioners was entitled, by 
the 191st section, to give the exemption. 
The last circumstance to which he wished 
to call their attention (he had passed over 
many), related to persons in the situation 
of trustves, agents, guardians of infants, 
committees of lunatics. They were all, by 
the 44th clause, entitled to deduct from 
the means of the infant, cestui que trust, 
principal in the care of agent, or lunatic, 
coming into their hands, whatever sums 
they had been assessed at, and they were 
indemnified. But then came the 6lst, 
165th, and other sections, by force of 
which, if a person had not been so as- 
sessed as to enable him to deduct, he was 
to be entitled, after the expiration of a 
year, to obtain a certificate, and to be re- 
paid the money which he should have ad- 
vaneed, The guardian of the infant, or 
committee of the lunatic, might go and 
claim at the expiration of the year: they 
received the warrant and certificate of the 
commissioner; they went with the war- 
rant of the special commissioner to the re- 
ceiver of taxes, the receiver was bound to 
pay them the money, and there was not 
one tittle of requisition calling on them to 
account for the money to the estate for 
which they were guardian or trustee. If 
they put the interest into their own pocket, 
they had absolute and complete indemnity 
whatever sums they had been allowed. 
The 166th section was worth attending to 
with this view. It was, 

“ Whoever shall fraudulently be guilty of 
any fraud or contrivance in making any such 
claim, or obtaining any such exemption, or 
whoever shall fraudulently conceal ‘or’ (not 
‘ and’) untruly declare any income.” 


Not fraudulently, not falsely, but un- 
truly, in optimd fide, believing it to be so, 

“Shall be fined 20/. and pay the duty 
chargeable, making 35/.” 


That was if he was the principal ; but 
how was the accessory to be dealt with? 
He who aided or abetted in this untrue de- 
claration was fined 50/. The same obser- 
vation as to the division of the bill into two 
parts, which he had already made, applied 
to the only other matter to which he would 
call their attention, viz.—those parts of 
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the bill relating to oaths. There was 
schedule F, containing five forms of oaths, 
to be taken by various functionaries and 
officers. Of late years great improvement 
had been made in bills which had passed 
through their Lordships’ House, by re- 
ducing the number of oaths as far as 
sible, and substituting declarations for 
oaths, wherever it could effectually and 
safely be done. He had no doubt that if 
this bill could have been divided, that 
schedule would have been entirely changed ; 
that oaths would have been struck out, 
and declarations substituted. Last of all, 
the examination of persons on oaths which 
was provided for in the 124th section, and 
all that exacerbation of the mischief, and 
all that was odious and intolerable, might 
have been left out. He particularly al- 
luded to the 125th section, 


“ That it should be lawful for the commis- 
sioners to summon any person whom they 
might think likely to be able to give them evi- 
dence respecting the assessment to be made, 
to appear before them and to be examined re- 
specting the assessment made on any other 
person.” 

Neighbours, friends, relatives—all but 
one excepted class, viz., agents or confi- 
dential trustees—might be called before 
the commissioners and examined into their 
whole circumstances and mode of living. 
The conclusion was lame and impotent, 
for by paying 20/ a man might avoid all 
examination. Some persons would rather 
undergo the examinatiou than pay the 
penalty. He made no doubt that some 
persons in every neighbourhood would be 
found too ready to lend themselves to the 
inquiries of the commissioners, and to give 
all the information which they had, or 
thought they bad, respecting the affairs of 
their neighbours. But solicitors might 
be examined as to the amount of money 
they had paid to counsel. Correspondents 
of merchants might be examined as to 
all that passed between them and their 
mercantile correspondents. Consignees of 
merchants in the same way might be exa- 
mined as to the most delicate affairs of 
their consigners; tradesmen, as to the 
affairs of their customers ; customers, as 
to their expenditure, payments, when 
they paid their last accounts, how much 
money was due, how much debt there 
was of A B in the booksof CD. There 
was no confidential trust between a cus- 
tomer and a tradesman, therefore these 
parties were not protected. A banker was 
not a trustee ; he was merely in the nature 
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of a shopkeeper who kept a shop, and the 
banker might be called before the commis- 
sioners and examiued touching the nature 
of the account ; the son might be examined 
as to the father, the father as to the son; 
and all this the commissioners not only 
might, but were somewhat in duty bound 
to undertake as often as there wasany doubt 
on their minds respecting the accuracy 
or fulness of the disclosures. Now, having 
the opinion which he had already expressed 
of the absolute and unavoidable necessity 
of this measure—being quite aware that 
pass it must—for what purpose did he 
urge these observations? Not in the light 
of hopelessly objecting to the measure, not 
to prevail upon their Lordships to do that 
which it would be hopeless, even if he felt 
that. there was not a necessity for passing 
it, to prevail upon them in this stage todo 
—viz., reject it; but for the purpose of 
again reminding this House of the conse- 
quences of the rule being so rigorously 
adhered to which excluded the revision 
and correction in this House of the most 
important legislative acts that came 
up from the other House of Parlia- 
ment He said that it was no self Jau- 
dation in this House, or in a Member of 
this House, to assert, which he most con- 
fidently did, that in this House, by its con- 
stitution, by the manner in which its busi- 
ness wastransacted, by the manner in which 
it was composed, having within its walls 
not only the statesmen who adorned this 
country, and who had so long and so emi- 
nently served it, not only men of all other 
professions—if he might speak of a states- 
man as carrying on a profession—but the 
sages of the law as well as statesmen—the 
judges who presided in the tribunals of 
the country, who were best versed in its 
laws--the House itself being a high judi- 
cial body as well as a branch of Parliament 
—that in a place of an aspect like this 
all the arrangements of the bill could 
be more accurately, more safely, more 
fruitfully sifted and corrected by their 
Lordships than by the other House. 
And what precious advantage was thrown 
away, what great risk of error was in- 
curred, what constant pitfalls were laid 
by the other House of Parliament to sur- 
round and beset its own steps in legislation, 
by insisting on their Lordships’ positive 
and absolute exclusion from all share in 
perfecting by correction the most import- 
ant measures. He had no more doubt, 
than that he was now addressing their 
Lordships, that if these and other clauses, 
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to which he had taken leave to direct their 
attention, had been embodied in a separate 
bill, or if they had been suffered to 
enter into an examination of those which 
they had not the power of examining, 
the result would have been very different 
although he could not say that it would 
have had the effect of making this mea- 
sure much better or much more palatable ; 
for when he looked at the mass he was 
disposed to agree with his noble Friend’s 
character of it, who* shrunk back with 
horror at its huge bulk—at the hideous 
aspect of its arrangements—at the odious 
nature of its details, to which he might 
add its darkness and obscurity, in all the 
particulars to which he had directed their 
attention. 

“ Monstrum horrendum, informe, ingens, 
cui lumen ademptum.” 

They would, however, have purged the 
measure of some of its defects—they would 
have cleared it of its obvious errors, and 
made it more certain to raise the revenue 
required. If passed in its present form it 
would not be sanctioned—it would not 
long be tolerated by the people of this 
country. 

Viscount Melbourne: In the consider- 
ation of this measure, I must say, that I 
entirely agree in the observations of my 
noble and learned Friend which he made 
at the commencement of the address to 
your Lordships, which he has just con- 
cluded, and that is with respect to the 
paramount importance of this measure. It 
is a question of very great importance—of 
much greater importance, in my opinion, 
than any which has been submitted to 
your Lordships for many years — years 
which I must say have not been unfruitful 
in great and important measures. It is a 
question which involves not only the meaus 
of meeting the present difficulties of our 
financial position, but which involves also 
the future stability, the future power, the 
future security, the future dignity of this 
country ; and I should say that, consider- 
ing all the questions which have been sub- 
mitted to your Lordships’ attention since 
the great question of reform in the repre- 
sentative system in Parliament was carried, 
there is no one which does not sink into 
comparative insignificance when compared 
with that now before your Lordships’ 
House. It is a question, therefore, into 
which no party feeling should be allowed 
to enter, and with regard to which no 
consideration of any former or pre-con- 
ceived, or pre-delivered, sentiments should 
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have any weight—which should be consi- 
dered on its own grounds with reference to 
the existing circumstances of the times, 
and of the country, and with a view to the 
present advantage and well-being of this 
great community. Therefore, I shall take 
leave to consider this case, I trust not at 
too great length, but in doing so I must 
trespass upon your attention so far as to 
consider it in some degree in a general 

int of view. My noble and learned 

riend who has last* spoken is himself in 
rather an awkward position in reference to 
this question—at least, if I may judge 
from the vigorous struggles which he made 
to clear himself from the position of diffi- 
culty in which he stood. My noble Friend 
was a great leader of the Opposition to 
this tax in the year 1816 —he was its most 
active opponent—he covered it then with 
invective, and he now comes forward under 
the character of a supporter of this mea- 
sure, and in that capacity he seems to 
experience some little difficulty. In the 
former case, he covered the measure with 
the utmost invective, but he gave it his 
opposition—he persists now in his invec- 
tive, but he gives the measure his sup- 
port. I cannot help thinking that he 
has a little overdone this matter in the 
way of invective, and he should have 
deliberated a little before he gave this 
character which he has given it, both in 
the resolutions which he proposed to this 
House on a former evening and in the 
speech which he has made to-night, be- 
cause, if it is indeed so frightful and odious 
a measure as he has described it—if it is 
the monstrum horrendum which he has 
pictured it to be, I do not think he has 
made out a case which justifies him in 
giving it his support. I have the misfor- 
tune not entirely to concur with my noble 
and learned Friend in either view which he 
has taken of this tax at either period of his 
life. I do not feel so certain as he does 
that he rendered so great a service to his 
country in successfully opposing the In- 
come-tax in 1816 as he seems to suppose ; 
nor do] now see the complete necessity 
which he states for this bill; nor the 
entire insufficiency of those other measures 
which were proposed when I had the ho- 
nour to hold office, instead of this tax, so 
as to justify him in the support which he 
is giving to this bill. In the resolu- 
tions which the noble Lord laid on the 
Table of the House he did not state 
the opinion which has been generally 
stated, that this tax ought not to be 
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imposed in time of peace, and that it 
should be entirely reserved for times of 
war. My noble Friend has stated his pro- 
position in a manner in which I more fully 
and completely agree. He states that it is 
a tax which should not be imposed except 
in times of very great emergency ; but I 
do not see that that is a peculiarity which 
belongs to this tax. No tax should be im- 
posed except in times of very great emer- 
gency—no duty which greatly affects the 
price of any article of consumption, and 
therefore affects the community at large— 
no tax which affects the price of any eom- 
modity necessary for supplying the wants 
of the people should be imposed, unless 
there should be an absolute necessity for 
its imposition ; and as it should not be im- 
posed, so should it not be continued one 
day beyond the time for which it is abso- 
lutely requisite. But, it will be said that 
there is a great difference between the 
emergencies of peace and those of war. 
The greatest difficulties which have ever 
befallen nations, however, have fallen on 
them in times of profound peace. We all 
know very well that the great rebellion— 
the insurrection in England which ter- 
minated in the overthrow of the throne of 
this country, befel us not only in the time 
of profound peace, but at a time of the ut- 
most general commercial prosperity. The 
great Revolution of our own time—the 
greatest calamity which ever befel the 
world—the revolution of France, fell on 
that country, not at the moment of war, 
but at a time of triumph, when circum- 
stances had arisen which had been most 
humiliating to this country, and had given 
to France a position in Europe which she 
had never before enjoyed. And your 
Lordships must recollect that a calamity of 
this description is more likely to occur in 
time of peace than during a war ; there are 
two great causes likely to produce financial 
difficulties—great expenditure of that 
which should be appropriated to the pay- 
ment of your debts ; secondly, the abuses 
of the times of peace—the abuses of cre- 
dit and over-speculation, which often pro- 
duce consequences as serious as those of 
war; but these calamities, in his opinion, 
were much more likely to fall on a nation, 
and generally did so, more decisively and 
more severely in the time of peace, than at 
a period when the country may be engaged 
in hostilities with another nation. It has 
been considered so from ancient times, and 
it has been stated by ancient poets that war 
had been often sought for, to get rid of the 
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consequences of a long protracted peace. 
With regard to many of the objections 


raised by my noble and learned Friend to | po 


this bill, I entirely concur. I think that 
this isa tax which has many advantages, 
and many disadvantages. It is no small 
point in its favour, I think, that it effects 
its object, and that it will raise that 
amount of revenue which it professes to be 
able to raise, but whether it raises it by 
means which are so good as to be altoge- 
ther safe, is a question which remains to 
be discussed. It cannot be denied that it 
is a duty which, above all others, is the 
cheapest of collection, and that it puts 
more money into the Treasury in propor- 
tion to the expense of its collection than 
any other tax which has yet been devised. 
That certainly is not the case in reference 
to all its details, because the cost of col- 
lecting the 24 per cent. is as great as that 
of the collection of 10 per cent. ; but at 
the same time I think, that compared with 
any other duty, it is preferable as regards 
the expenditure of public money at which 
it can be levied. It is undeniable, also, in 
my view, that this is a tax which falls on 
the poor with very great weight. Though 
it is actually, and in point of fact, paid by 
the rich, yet in effect it falls upon those 


who depend upon the rich for support, and 
whose means of support are, therefore, di- 
minished in proportion to the reduction of 
the income of their superiors. Impression 
in matters of this sort is undoubtedly of 
great importance, and upon that view the 
adoption of this tax is perhaps, an impor- 


tant and a desirable measure, It is a tax 
which will be paid by persons of property 
—they do not appear to feel it, and so also 
the poor will not perceptibly experience the 
immediate inconvenience. But I do not 
view this as being by any means a proof 
of the goodness of the measure. It has 
been said of the present Prime Minister of 
this country, that he did not deceive the 
people, but that he stood by while the peo- 
ple deceived themselves. I do not say 
whether that is true or not, but it is very 
well expressed ; and I can easily see what 
was meant by it. And while people rest 
under an erroneous impression of what 
will be the consequences of a certain act, 
I hardly think it right that such an advan- 
tage should be taken of them. People in 
this case would say, that this tax falls upon 
persons of property, and at first that ap- 
pears to be a matter which recommends it, 
and would produce a feeling in its favour. 
And I admit that it is an infirmity of the 
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measure that it presses with great apparent 
equality on all classes ; but after all its un- 
pularity consists in its equality. Its in- 
equality is the argument raised against it, 
but its equality the certainty that every 
one will have to pay, is the cause of its 
great unpopularity, and at the same time I 
do not mean to say that it is not liable to 
very considerable objection. It is impos- 
sible to deny that it possesses an inquisito- 
rial character, and that that is a matter 
which is extremely unfavourable under the 
existing circumstances of the country ; 
and what I think is a very strong objection 
to the tax at this moment is, the very 
strong and bitter feeling of political hos- 
tility which it will inevitably engender. Is 
it possible to suppose, when we see what 
influence is put in motion, what bitter hos- 
tility may exist between man and man 
on political subjects, that the powers 
entrusted to the commissioners under this 
bill, will not be made use of for such pur- 
poses. But another great objection to it 
is, that it will have an unquestionable ten- 
dency to drive capital out of the country, 
which is the only means by which it 
can escape the operation of the law. 
There are other objections which have 
been urged to your Lordships, but to 
which I do not attach any very great 
weight. It is said, that the calculations 
upon which the measure has been intro. 
duced to Parliament have been wrongly 
framed—that you do not want so much 
money—that under this bill more will be 
realised than is wanted. But these are 
complaints which, if they turn out to be 
well founded, may be very easily remedied. 
You have nothing to do but to reduce 
some other taxes, and I think that you 
need never be afraid that any Government 
will be otherwise than most anxious to take 
every opportunity of reducing the burdens 
upon the people. In the present state of 
the country, there is no Government which 
ig not anxious to seize every opportunity 
of reducing the amount of taxation. But it 
is said, that the tax is one which will 
engender extravagance, and reference has 
been made to the year 1816, when the re- 
peal of this tax produced a largely dimi- 
nished estimate. This certainly was the 
fact ; but the reduced estimate certainly 
did not stand long, as my noble Friend 
must recollect, for it was found to be 
totally inadequate to meet the exigencies 
and the wants of the country. But I own 
I am not apprehensive of any danger likel 

to arise from this source of mischief. If 
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the Government are extravagant, the 
House of Commons has the remedy in its 
own hands—it has only not to recommend 
that which is extravagant. I fear extra- 
vagance, certainly ; but it is not the extra- 
vagance of Government, but it is that of 
the fancy of hon. Members of Parliament, of 
caprice, of taste ; and I am not afraid of the 
extravagance of the Treasury, provided it 
is only left to itself; and it bas no external 
purpose to drive it beyond the point to 
which it would go of its own accord. I 
cannot help thinking that my position on 
this question is more happy than that of 
my noble and learned Friend. | stand on 
this question in a position more unencum- 
bered than my noble and learned Friend, 
because the first vote which I ever gave 
in Parliament was in support of the motion 
of my noble Friend, who was then Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, for increasing the 
amount of the tax upon income by 10 per 
cent. When this matter was discussed in 
1816, I was not in Parliament, aud there- 
fore having expressed no opinion by my 
vote at that period, I am, of course, free 
to take any line of proceeding upon the 
present occasion which may seem right. 
I must say, that I do not feel the general 
objections to this measure so strongly as it 
is felt by many other persons; but I do 
not think it prudent or wise to adopt this 
measure on the present occasion, and under 
existing circumstances, and in the present 
state of the temper and feelings of this 
country, I am very well aware, and have 
always been so, that the system of finance 
on which the Government of the country 
was conducted by my noble Friend, Earl 
Grey, was not according to strict principle. 
In that system we trusted too much to the 
surplus, and by that means imposed fresh 
burdens on the Consolidated Fund, with- 
out taking means to reinforce it by any 
fresh taxes. I was always aware, that we 
were not acting according to strict prin- 
ciples, but there are positions of the coun- 
try in which a departure from principle is 
the right principle, and that was a view 
which always governed me in reference to 
the particular period to which I referred. 
1 think that at that time the country was 
not equal to such an exertion as that 
which it is now called upon to make, and 
that it was safer to introduce the measures 
which were then introduced, and to trust 
to time and to the events which were then 
in progress, rather than to force so strong 
a measure on the country as that which is 
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ion ; and it is so on the ground that we 
introduced those measures which have been 
already frequently stated to your Lord- 
ships. Ido believe that it was probable 
that those measures would have answered 
the financial purposes of the country— 
that they would have raised the amount of 
revenue which was required, and | beg 
leave distinctly to assure my noble and 
learned Friend, that they were introduced 
for financial purposes, and for financial 
purposes only with a view to meet the 
difficulties of the country ; and, however it 
may sound to my noble and learned Friend, 
or to the House, I beg leave to say, that I 
have no objection whatever to the levying 
of duties for the purpose of raising a reve- 
nue on the importation of foreign corn. I 
think that corn is a fair and legitimate 
subject for taxation, and I see no reason 
why it should not be taxed, and why a 
revenue should not be raised from it. From 
the wants of the country there is reason to 
believe, that the revenue would be not 
entirely of a certain character, but a great 
deal more certain than has been referred to 
by my noble and learned Friend; and 
although the trade in foreign corn should 
partake of that fluctuation and uncer- 
tainty which belongs to all other foreign 
trades, I see no reason why revenue should 
not be levied from it merely on account of its 
uncertainty. You calculate at present on 
the revenue to be derived from corn, and I 
do not see why, because the corn-trade is 
subject to fluctuation and uncertainty, you 
should not raise as much revenue from 
that commodity as you can by a fair import 
duty, even though that revenue should 
fluctuate from year to year. Consider- 
ing the nature of this measure — con- 
sidering the prejudice which prevails 
against it, | say, that it is not, in my 
opinion, wise or prudent to impose this tax 
on the country until you have first tried 
every other means of meeting the existing 
deficiency. You have not shown to the 
country that those measures were insuffi- 
cient for the purpose. I think that the 
emergency is not sufficient—that the peril 
is not sufficiently imminent—that the case 
is not sufficiently strong to justify the 
adoption of such a measure, and I think 
that you are throwing away and perilling 
that which may be hereafter of great advan- 
tage. If I am asked why I did not propose 
this measure to the country in 1841, when 
I held a high position in the Govern- 
ment, I should say as Solon said, when 





now proposed. And that is still my opin- 


he was asked whether he had given the 
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Athenians the best laws possible, “ No, 
but I have given them the best they 
ean bear.” And I beg leave to express my 
opinion that it would have been better if 
you had adopted the measures which were 
proposed, and which = might have 
adopted, though you did not do so. We 
proposed those measures distinctly to the 
country, and the country decided against 
them, as we say. You say that they did 
not decide against the measures or their 
principles, but against the men who pro- 
posed them. That is what has been said 
a hundred times, but we cannot admit it ; 
but we think that we are still at liberty to 
consider that decision to be not against 
those measures, and therefore you might 
have adopted them. Butif all those mea- 
sures are rejected ; if you determine upon 
pursuing this course, and by this strong 
measure to raise the revenue, so that it 
shall equal the expenditure of the coun- 
try ; I say, remember you must persevere 
in it. You cannot recede from it—you 


cannot go back again—you cannot abandon 
it—you must go forward with it—you 
cannot recede from it with honour or with 
safety, and though I do not think it either 
wise or prudent that the measure should 
be now adopted, yet I beg leave to have it 


understood that I do not pledge myself 
not to support the present Government, 
or any future Government while it may 
maintain this tax, or even the extended 
operation of this bill, 

The Duke of Wellington: I will not now 
enter into a discussion before your Lord- 
ships whether or not the country, in de- 
ciding against the measures of the noble 
Viscount who has just sat down, decided 
against the propositions of the noble Vis- 
count, or against the men who made them. 
My desire is to support this measure on its 
own grounds, and not to consider the 
merits of men who do not propose this 
measure, but who proposed other measures, 
which I certainly think ought not to have 
been proposed, and which undoubtedly 
ought not now to be carried, because I am 
thoroughly convinced that those measures 
are not inadequate to answer the purposes 
or to meet the necessities which now reader 
your Lordships’ interference necessary. I 
agree with the noble Viscount that this is 
a totally different question from that of 
the year 1816. I think that it has been 
pe clearly by my noble Friend (the 

arl of Ripon) that this is a measure which 
is absolutely necessary, in order to enable 
Parliament to meet the deficiency of the 
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revenue for the purpose of defraying the 
expenses of the country. The noble Vis- 
count has stated that he thinks that the 
course might have been taken of laying a 
duty on corn, upon sugar, and upon tun- 
ber. At least this is certain, that the pro. 
duce of the duty on corn would have been 
very uncertain ; but what we want is cer- 
tainty. We have a certain deficiency te 
meet, and a certain expenditure to provide 
for, and we require a certain revenue in 
order to provide the means of defraying 
those charges. It is quite obvious that in 
certain seasons it is possible that no corn 
might be imported, and that in other seasons 
very large quantities of corn might be intros 
duced into this country; and no reliance 
could be placed on the amount of revenue 
to be expected at one period. In respect 
of the duty on sugar, my noble Friend 
(the Earl of Ripon), and my noble and 
learned Friend (Lord Brougham), have 
both stated the objections which rest on 
financial grounds against the alteration 
proposed upon the importation of foreigu 
sugar; and the noble and learned Lord 
has stated other objections referable to 
the slave-trade, which I have always felt 
to be very strong objections against the 
alteration of these duties, I have taken a 
very simple view of this question. It is 
this. The Government of this country 
have entered into treaties for putting an 
end to the slave-trade with the govern- 
ments of the Brazils and of Spain, which 
treaties have not been strictly carried into 
execution ; a circumstance which I know 
from my having been called upon to treat 
on the subject at different congresses at 
which I have been engaged. We know 
that large numbers of slaves are exported 
from Africa—I believe up to this very 
moment, and I do think that wherever the 
Government of this country makes such 
arrangements as we have made, or such 
concessions to foreign powers as to lower 
the duties upon foreign sugar, those con- 
cessions ought to be used for the purpose 
of protecting the system of preventing the 
slave-trade. Advantage ought to be taken 
of those concessions, in order to obtain 
those objects ; and I say that these duties 
ought not to be lowered until such con- 
cessions shall be made as will give us a 
tolerable certainty that the treaties re- 
lating to the slave-trade will be strictly 
carried into execution; and I say that 
this should be done more especially be- 
cause I believe that the future demand for 
sugar in this country can be supplied by 
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her Majesty's colonies within the tropics. 
If, then, my Lords, that should be the 
case, I say that, considering the sacrifices 
which were made by our colonies and by 
the West-India proprietors, eight or ten 
years ago, and considering also the de- 
scription of engagements which were en- 
tered into with them at that period, that 
the existing system should not be altered, 
these facts should induce your Lordships 
to consider well the subject before they 
should consent to alter the duties upon 
foreign sugar imposed in this country. 
Then, my Lords, that being the case, and 
it being admitted on all sides that there is 
no other resource, that the experiment 
has been tried of levying a per centage 
on the customs and excise, and also on 
the assessed taxes, that the former has 
failed entirely, and the last has succeeded 
only partially, I do conceive that the ne- 
cessity has been clearly made out for the 
adoption of another course ; and I say fur- 
ther, that no other course could be adopted 
than the measure at present under your 
Lordships’ consideration. The noble Mar- 
quess who spoke in the early part of 
the evening stated that this tax is to 
be justified solely on the ground of 
the deficiency of the revenue to provide 


for the expenditure of the country; 
but, my Lords, begging your Lordships’ 
pardon, if this tax levies a larger sum than 
is necessary to provide for the expenditure 
and the publicservice of the country, there 


surely can be no reason why the overplus 
should not be applied to relieve the coun- 
try from other taxes which fall heavily 
upon the resources of the country, and 
from which it was desirable that the coun- 
try should be relieved, in order to benefit 
the commerce, the manufactures, and the 
other interests of the country. I do not 
mean to say, my Lords, as the noble Vis- 
count opposite has said, that the tax should 
be continued in order to procure such a 
surplus. No, my Lords, but the tax being 
levied for the purpose of supplying a defi- 
ciency in the revenue to defray the expenses 
of the country, it is reasonable and right 
that the overplus should be applied towards 
the deficiency which must be the conse- 
quence of a repeal of the duties which press 
on the chief interests of the country, and 
to that purpose it is intended to apply that 
overplus. The noble Viscount has stated 
what is perfectly true—that the Govern- 
ment having adopted this measure, must 
adhere to it so long as it is necessary ; and 
I sincerely trust that this Government, 
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if your Lordships will adopt this bill, will 
maintain this measure as long as it is abso- 
lutely necessary, and not one hour longer. 
I have said, that this tax is to be applied 
to the repeal of certain taxes, but it is to 
be expected, that when taxes are modified 
or repealed, the revenue will then become 
productive, and that the Government will 
thus be able to repeal this tax, not only 
because a necessity for it no longer exists, 
but because the increased revenue to be 
received from this relief from taxation, 
will enable us to come to Parliament and 
propose the repeal of this tax. It is im- 
possible for us to do what the noble Vis- 
count did, indeed we have not the means to 
do it. He came down to Parliament with 
a revenue already labouring under a defi- 
ciency, and he proposed to repeal the Post- 
office duties. By the measure there was 
lost 1,600,000/. on the year’s revenue, and 
in the preamble of the bill which carried 
that measure into effect, there was a pro- 
mise that the revenue should be made 
good. There was an attempt to make it 
good, but the promise remains unperformed 
to this day ; and you cannot expect us to 
take the example of the noble Viscount, 
repealing such burdens as ought to be re- 
pealed, and then taking our chance of 
making up the amount of the public ser« 
vice as the noble Viscount did when he 
repealed the Post-office duties, and trusted 
to a promise in an act of Parliament that 
the amount should be made good to the 
public service. My Lords, I have already 
stated that I hope the Government will 
retain this tax as long as it is necessary. 
I can answer for myself, and I believe I can 
also answer for my Colleagues, that nothing 
but necessity could have induced us to pro- 
pose such a tax. We are perfectly aware 
of all the inconveniences that must result 
from it—we are perfectly aware of the pro- 
visions of the act of Parliament upon your 
Lordships’ Table—we are perfectly aware 
of the odious powers with which these com- 
missioners and others must be trusted— 
and we can reconcile it to ourselves only 
by the necessity of the case. The country 
must feel also the necessity of the case. 
Your Lordships must feel it. We have 
been now for several years engaged in 
operations involving great expense in all 
parts of the world. I will not say, my 
Lords, that we have been at war, but [ 
believe we have been at something as like 
war, if it be not war, as anything could 
well he. I have had lately opportunities 
of giving my consideration to the measures 
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which have been carried into execution 
during the last few years, and I certainly 
did consider these as measures of war ; they 
have entailed upon the country the ex- 
penses of war, and we are now called upon 
to discharge the bill. We have had a de- 
ficiency for various years, amounting to 
10,000,000/. sterling, there is a deficiency 
of 2,500,000/. on this year, and I believe, 
that if the accounts were examined very 
closely, the amount would be even more. 
But that amount is necessary to enable us 
to perform the public service. We are 
exactly in the situation of persons who 
have incurred a great debt, and who are 
called upon to pay the bill. I hope we 
shall pay the bill, and that we shall restore 
the country to a satisfactory state, and to 
prosperity. I say, again, my Lords, that 
nothing but a strong sense of the necessity 
of the case, and that there was no other 
course which we could take to produce 
such a revenue as would enable us to meet 
the difficulties of the country, or to do 
what is necessary for its prosperity, would 
have induced us to propose such a measure, 
and it will not last one moment longer than 
it shall be absolutely necessary. 


The Earl of Wicklow said, he was very 


unwilling to protract the debate, but 
when their Lordships considered the posi- 
tion in which the question now stood, he 
trusted he should be allowed to make a 


few remarks. This was the most impor- 
tant measure which had come before Par- 
liament since the passing of the Reform 
Bill, and this was the only occasion on 
which an opportunity had been afforded 
for its consideration. Their Lordships 
had now, as on a second reading, to con- 
sider the principle of the bill; they had 
now, as in committee, to examine its 
details, and also with respect to its having 
passed through committee; and in addi- 
tion to this they had to consider it with 
reference to the proposition of the noble 
Marquess opposite ; and yet considering 
that only four individuals had yet had the 
opportunity of addressing the House, their 
Lordships seemed dissatisfied at having 
the debate carried on at a quarter past 
eleven o'clock. If their Lordships were 
desirous of adjourning the debate, no one 
would be more ready to agree to that 
course, but he presumed that it was their 
Lordships’ desire to conclude the discus- 
sion to-night, and therefore it would be 
an act of injustice to say, that those who 
felt an interest in the subject, and wished 
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to deliver an opinion thereon, should be 
deprived of so doing. Their Lordships 
were all agreed that if a proper substitute 
could have been found, this measure ought 
not to have been introduced. It was ad- 
mitted that only one substitute could be 
proposed. His noble Friend in intro- 
ducing the measure had taken a view of 
all the taxes which had been repealed 
since the war, and not one had been 
pointed out as a fit substitute for the pre- 
sent measure; and there only remained 
for consideration the substitute proposed 
by the noble Marquess opposite. His 
noble and learned Friend had shown that 
the proposition of the late Government 
could not have been effectual, and had 
intimated that they never intended to carry 
out their measure. Their conduct was 
certainly open to great suspicion. The 
measures which they submitted to Par- 
liament were of a most important na- 
ture; they were measures likely to effect 
a great change in the finance and com- 
merce of the country; and it was not 
until their tenure of office became pre~ 
carious that they thought of bringing for- 
ward those measures. If they entertained 
any intention of passing such measures, 
they surely ought to have introduced them 
in the Queen’s Speech at the commence- 
ment of the Session. Under these cir- 
cumstances, was it likely their Lordships 
would reject the present measure, for the 
purpose of substituting that proposed by 
the noble Marquess? He thought their 
Lordships could come to no other con- 
clusion than that the bill was absolutely 
necessary. He thought, however, that 
some parts of it were extremely objec- 
tionable. Many persons were of opinion 
that a tax of this nature ought only to be 
considered as a war tax, but he thought it 
peculiarly applicable to a time of peace. 
It was the only tax which could touch 
those who preferred other countries to 
this, and this was one of the redeeming 
qualities of the bill, His object in now 
addressing their Lordships was to obtain 
some information with respect to the ope- 
ration of this bill in Ireland. No notice 
had been taken in either House of its 
application to that country. It professed 
not to extend to Ireland, but to be entirely 
confined to Great Britain; and yet in its 
Operation it appeared to him to contain 
some of the most objectionable provisions, 
which would materially affect Ireland. He 
—_— exceedingly that her Majesty’s 
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Ministers had not considered it expedient 
to extend its operations to Ireland, because 
that showed, that it was their deliberate 
opinion that Ireland was not fit to bear 
thetax. At the same time other taxation 
had been imposed on Ireland to nearly as 
great an amount as if she had been sub- 
jected to the Income-tax, It was inju- 
rious, in his opinion, to that part of the 
empire, that it should be supposed to be 
unable to contribute its fair proportion to 
the exigencies of the State. When it 
was necessary to impose a burden on the 
country, that portion of the empire ought 
not to be exempt. The exemption, how- 
ever, having been made, he was anxious 
to take this opportunity of ascertaining 
from her Majesty’s Ministers the manner 
in which its operation would extend to 
tha: country. By the provisions of the 
bill all individuals not Members of Par- 
liament, who reside for more than six 
months in this country, are required to 
pay the tax. All Members of Parliament 
were exempted who reside in this coun- 
try during the Session of Parliament, 
and forty days before, and forty after, 
These provisions were copied from the 
Assessed-tax Act, the 52nd George 3rd; 
but he did not think that the provisions 
of that Act could be fairly and justly 
applied in the present case. It appeared 
that Irish proprietors, residing more than 
six months in this country, would have to 
pay the tax; but if they should leave this 
country and reside abroad, how were they 
to be affected? He saw no machinery in 
the bill compelling them to pay; and it 
was, therefore, a bonus on the Irish pro- 
prietor to live abroad. The mode of 
taking the average for three years would 
have the effect of exempting some persons 
and throwing an unjust burden on others, 
He believed that a large portion of the 
income of that country would be subject 
to this taxation, although it appeared to 
be exempt. The stamp duty would also 
fall very heavily on that portion of the 
empire. 
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come to a division, and 1 should not have 
thought of addressing your Lordships at 
this late hour were it not for the attacks 
which have been so unsparingly made 
upon the late Government— to these I am 
desirous of offering some reply, and I ap- 
peal to the justice of the House to grant 
me a hearing. I must, however, in the 
first place, say, that | learned with great 
satisfaction from the speech of my noble 
Friend (the President of the Board of 
Trade), that he brings no charge of extra- 
vagance against the late Government, and 
that it is not upon their mismanagement 
that he has founded any argument to in- 
duce your Lordships to consent to an 
Income-tax for the purpose of supplying 
the deficiency in the revenue. It may, 
indeed, have suited the purposes of party 
to attribute this deficiency to mismanage- 
ment, but when we bear in mind the rebel- 
lion in Canada, and the enormous expense 
it entailed; the war with China, and 
the outlay which that occasioned; three 
successive bad harvests, with all their 
attendant misfortunes-—the dearness of 
provisions, the export of bullion, and the 
pressure upon every kind of commercial 
transactions; then the bankruptcy of the 
United States, and the stagnation of our 
trade with that country, diminishing as it 
did the power of consumption of the whole 
of the manufacturing classes and their 
means of contributing to the revenue—an 
event alone sufficient, as my noble Friend 
(the President of the Council) told us the 
other evening, to account for the universal 
distress so often deplored in this House. 
When all these events coming in conjunc- 
tion are considered, the only wonder is, that 
the deficiency in the revenue is not greater, 
and I know not one cause that produced it 
which can fairly be attributed to mismanage- 
ment, except it be the reduction of postage 
upon letters; that great experiment has not 
yet been fully tried, but whatever be its re- 
sult I am convinced that the whole country 
is satisfied with its having been made, and 


He believed the spirit duty to| that the loss of revenue it may occasion 


be a good principle of taxation ; but he | will never be grudged ; but, looking at the 
certainly did not anticipate that the| nature of the circumstances to which I 
amount calculated on by the Government} have just alluded, the late Government 
would be realised by it. He would not de- | were justified in regarding them as tem- 
tain their Lordships longer than to say, that | porary, and in meeting them with expedi- 
he should have felt great gratification if it | ents suited to temporary circumstances, 
had been considered expedient to extend | without imposing fresh burdens upon the 


the operation of this measure to Ireland. 
The Earl of Clarendon: I can well un- 
derstand the impatience of the House to 


people. When, however, last year there 
appeared no prospect of a favourable 
change, the Government felt bound to 
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consider the best means of equalizing our 
income and expenditure, and | do not feel 
guilty of betraying any secret when I say 
that every scheme of direct taxation was 
fully considered and deliberately rejected, 
for it was thought that such means should 
only be resorted to as a last resource or in 
an extreme emergency, anc would be un- 
justifiable until we had endeavoured to 
raise revenue by lowering the duties upon 
articles of general consumption. This 
scheme has been treated with ridicule and 
contempt, (though I think it will not be so 
again, after the speech of my noble Friend 
near me) (Lord Lansdowne,) and various 
articles upon which duties had been re- 
duced have been alluded to, to prove that 
although consumption increased, the reve- 
nue rarely, if ever, recovered its former 
amount; and I admit this is to a certain 
extent true, JI still further admit that it 
would have been to the last degree inju- 
dicious, it would have been unwarrantable 
in any Government when about to raise 
such an increased revenue as the public 
service rendered necessary, to reckon upon 
obtaining it by the reduction of ordinary 
duties; but this was not the scheme of 
the late Government. ‘Their intention 
was to leave untouched those duties 
that were productive of revenue, but to 
increase consumption and consequently 
revenue by lowering the duties which acted 
as prohibitions upon articles of the same 
kind, and there can be no more doubt that 
such a course would have produced the 
results anticipated from it than there can 
be that differential duties are necessarily 
unavoidably injurious to the revenue. The 
differential duties on the same commodities 
may be both too low or both too high, or 
one may be excessive and the other too 
low, or one may be of the proper amount 
and the other above or below it, but I will 
defy any one to prove that both can be 
equally productive, for it is impossible that 
duties differing widely in amount on com- 
modities similar in kind can each be im- 
posed in the manner which would produce 
the largest amount of revenue. Neither 
are they intended to do so, the one set of 
duties is for revenue, the other is for pro- 
tection, and the operation of the latter is 
to exclude from consumption commodities 
that would produce revenue. These were 
the duties which the late Government in- 
tended to reduce, with perfect confidence 
as to the result; and their first measure, 
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as it was that of the present Government, 
had reference to corn and probably upon 
the same ground, that it was necessary to 
begin grappling with the greatest mono- 
poly of all. Upon corn my right hon, Friend 
(the late Chancellor of the Exchequer) 
estimated that he should get 900,000/., 
but if all the different sorts of corn entered 
for home consumption last year had paid 
the duties proposed, the revenue would 
have amounted to upwards of 1,100,000/. 
instead of 575,0002. which was received, 
and that without the least rise in price or 
the least injury to the consumer. With 
respect to sugar and timber, the other two 
principal articles in the budget of last year, 
[ will not again go over the calculations 
by which my noble Friend near me (Lord 
Lansdowne) has so ably proved the fair- 
uess with which the increased amount of 
revenue was estimated, but I will only ob- 
serve that Mr. Baring, in calculating that 
by a reduction of duty upon foreign sugar 
he should receive 700,000/. beyond the 
revenue of the preceding year, had every 
reason to believe, that he was greatly un- 
der the mark, he would probably have 
been more correct if he had calculated 
upon double the amount, for such I know 
was the opinion of one of the most able, 
enlightened, and experienced men who 
ever served the public, I mean Mr. Deacon 
Hume, and this year his opinions may be 
appealed to without fear of being told that 
they are absurd, and that his evidence be- 
fore the Import Duties’ Committee and 
the report of that committee, were the 
most fanciful and mischievous that ever 
emanated from men not yet in Bedlam, 
and I repeat that Mr. Hume’s opinion was 
that Mr. Baring’s plan, with respect to 
sugar, would be infinitely more productive 
than he had calculated upon. My noble 
Friend near me has shown upon what 
grounds Mr. Baring calculated he should 
raise an additional revenue of 600,000/. on 
timber, and be it remembered that in order 
to do so he adopted precisely the principle 
recommended by a committee of the 
House of Commons, of which Mr, Wal- 
lace was the Chairman, and my noble 
Friend opposite (Lord Ripon) was a mem- 
ber, and that principle was to diminish the 
differential duties between Baltic and 
Canadian timber, by lowering the duty 
on Baltic and raising it on Canadian ; this 
proved to be a sound principle, it increased 
both consumption and revenue, and by 
D2 
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extending it still further the late Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer had the best founded 
expectations of raising the sum he esti- 
mated. The budget, then, was not the 
contemptible bubble it has been represented 
to be, and looking at the revenue that 
would have been collected upon corn, su- 
gar, and timber, I say that if the measures 
of the late Government had been permit- 
ted to pass, a certain amount of deficiency 
might this year still have existed, but it 
would have been nothing that could not 
have been supplied from other sources, 
and nothing assuredly that could have jus- 
tified a recurrence to the odious tax we 
are now called upon to submit to. But it 
was said at the time, and the noble Earl 
opposite (Lord Wicklow) has this night 
again made the unfounded charge, that 
our plans were a deception, and that they 
were brought forward recklesly and 
without the smallest expectation of their 
being carried, and my noble and learned 
Friend (Lord Brougham) has not thought 
it beneath him to state that some offi- 
cial person (who that person may be | 
know not) is reported to have said 
that we were goaded by our friends and 
taunted by our enemies into the adoption 
of these measures. I really am ashamed 
of replying to accusations so offensive to 
the honour of gentlemen and to calumnies 
so degrading to those, who aspired to 
merit the confidence of their Sovereign 
and the country. I meet them, however, 
with an indignant denial, and in justifica- 
tion of that denial, I will place it upon 
grounds honourable to our opponents, 
There was not a man in the late Govern- 
ment, who doubted last year more than 
any man in the country can doubt this 
year what were the opinions of the right 
hon. Baronet now at the head of her 
Majesty’s Government, for although his 
speeches, may sometimes conceal his 
thoughts and intentions, we felt as cer- 
tain in the month of March 1841, as he 
has given us cause to doin March 1842, 
that he must be opposed to the commer- 
cial system by which this country has 
been so long oppressed. That with his 
great talents and knowledge, with his 
untiring attention to public affairs and all 
that is passing around us both at home 
and abroad, that he must long since have 
been convinced, that our system of ex- 
cessive and unreasonable protection was 
paralysing our national resources, and was 
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destructive of our national prosperity—we 
did, therefore, entertain a hope—and that 
hope, though ill founded as it turned out, 
was reasonable, that in our attempt to 
reform this pernicious system, we should 
have had the support of the right hon, 
Baronet, and of that great party which so 
devotedly follows him wherever, be it 
backwards or be it forwards, that it may 
suit him to lead them—we saw no reason 
to doubt that that party would act 
as the Whigs did upon the Catholic ques- 
tion, who might then have addressed the 
Crown and said, that though they ap- 
proved of the measure they had no confi- 
dence in the men who brought it forward, 
and could not consent to leave its man- 
agement to those who had passed their 
whole lives in opposing Catholic emanci- 
pation. That party might have acted as 
the Whigs did when Mr. Huskisson first 
brought forward his measure of commer- 
cial reform, and when it would have been 
open to them to take advantage of the 
indignation with which those measures 
were viewed by a large portion of his 
own party, and the unpopularity the Go- 
vernment brought upon itself, They might 
have acted as the opposition did only a 
few nights ago, when had they joined in 
supporting the motion of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Somersetshire the most important, 
indeed, I may say, the only beneficial pro- 
vision of the tariff would have been lost— 
but, whatever may have been the mistakes 
of the late Government, they made none 
so great as upon the occasion of the 
Budget, in reckoning upon the support of 
their opponents. They were, | admit it, 
miserably mistaken—when the Budget 
became known every base, and dishonour- 
able motive was attributed to its authors, 
every misrepresentation was resorted to in 
order to excite the fears and the preju- 
dices, and to stimulate the resentment of 
every class in the community,—com- 
mercial, agricultural, and manufacturing 
—their success was complete—my Lords, 
I am heartly glad of it, it might have 
been better for the revenue, and conse- 
quently for the country, as my hon. Friend 
near me has so cleariy shown. If our 
measures had been carried, it would doubt- 
less have been more satisfactory to the 
liberal party, but I do not believe it would 
have been better for the principles we 
advocated nor have materially advanced 
the cause of commercial reform. For 
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those objects, those great and important 
objects in comparison with which the 
miserable strife of party sinks into insig- 
nificance, every thing has turned out as 
their most cordial well-wishers could de- 
sire. The deficiency in the revenue was 
of great service, for the necessities of the 
country enabled the late Government to 
make the first attack upon those power- 
ful and protected interests, which had so 
long (though I blame them not for it) and 
so grievously injured the country-—the 
dissolution of Parliament upon matters so 
vitally interesting was useful, for it in- 
duced the people to discuss, and brought 
them to understand the questions—and 
above all the misrepresentations, and the 
calumnies with which our measures and 
their authors were assailed—above all they 
were useful, for they brought the Conser- 
vative party into power—holding the prin- 
ciples J do. Convinced as [ am, that to 
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our commerce and manufactures, we owe 
our greatness; and that upon their pros- 
perity or decline, depend our maintaining 
the proudest position ever occupied by a na- 
tion, or our sinking tothe level of athird rate 
power, believing this, | viewed with satis- 


faction the advent of our opponents to 
power, for I well knew, that no govern- 
ment, whether Whig, Tory, or Radical 
could long maintain itself, in defiance of 
the wishes and in disregard of the wants 
of the country—we have arrived at a 
period when more employment for our 
industry, and fresh markets for our pro- 
duce, are imperiously demanded by our 
necessities. They must be found, we 
cannot do without them, upon them de- 
pend the food of our people, the tran- 
quility of our country, the safety of our 
institutions—these are not party questions, 
they are national questions, and no go- 
vernment can now dare to disregard them, 
but the difficulties, or the ease which any 
government may have in dealing with 
them, must depend on the support they 
can reckon upon, and, as I believe, that 
every step in that direction taken by 
the liberal party, would be met with fierce 
and determined resistance, and as I knew, 
that every measure having commercial 
emancipation for its object proposed by 
the party now in power, would have the 
unflinching support of their political oppo- 
nents. I rejoiced at the change of ad- 
ministration, and what has been the result? 
Why, that her Majesty’s Ministers have 
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been imitating the measures they last year 
thwarted, they have been advocating the 
principles they denounced, and_ their 
friends have missed no opportunity of pro- 
claiming, both in and out of Parliament, 
that they voted against their conviction, 
and supported the Government solely from 
political motives. No one, however san- 
guine his expectations might be—who 
remembers the language held last year 
upon these subjects, could have hoped, 
that within a twelvemonth they would have 
made the progress they have, but he now 
cannot doubt, that our whole system of 
protection is crumbling before the assaults 
that have been daily made upon it for the 
last three months by the Government. 
True, it is, that we have not yet got much 
beyond the recognition of error, and the 
announcement of sound principle, and 
that their application has been rigidly 
confined to small things; but the an- 
nouncement upon the highest authority, 
will go forth throughout the length and 
breadth of the land, and the people will 
take care, that the application shall be- 
come general—when it is admitted, that 
the means of subsistence do not keep 
pace with the growth of our population, 
that a wider era must be given to our 
markets; that pressure must be taken 
from off the springs of industry ; and that 
henceforward property, and not poverty, 
must contribute to the exigencies of the 
State. When such maxims as these are 
admitted, it is clear that we are in a way 
to abandon that system, under which the 
Government of this country for centuries 
past has interfered with, and clogged, and 
misdirected the industry of the people. 
If these maxims were fairly carried out— 
carried out as the Government has the 
power of doing, and that for the temporary 
sacrifices such a course would entail we 
were told we must submit to an Income- 
tax—lI, for one, should consider that tax 
more tolerable than I now do; but when 
we are told that the tariff must reconcile 
people to it, it becomes necessary to 
examine upon what principle that tariff 
proceeds, and in what manner the surplus 
revenue we are about to raise by such ob- 
noxious means, is to be applied. The 
deficiency, as I understand my noble 
Friend opposite, is 2,500,000/., and that 
it will probably be 3,000,000/. To cover 
it, 4,300,000/. is to be raised by a tax on 
income—3,000,000/, for the public ser« 
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vice, and 1,300,000/. to be employed in 
the reduction of duties. Now the main 
principle which appears to rule in the 
tariff is the establishing heavy differential 
duties between the produce of our colonies 
and of other countries. I think this is 
an unfortunate departure from the system 
now in existence, which was only to pro- 
tect some of the articles most important to 
our colonies; but by the tariffit is sought 
to increase differential duties, or, in other 
words, protection where it exists, and to 
create it where it is unknown; and | 
believe it is unfortunate, because there is 
no saying how much of the inconvenience 
and distress under which our trade is now 
suffering, that may not be attributed to 
this vicious system. Under it the people 
of England are unnecessarily taxed, and 
the colonies are injured, by causing them 
to direct their capital and industry into 
channels not natural, and giving them in- 
terests in trades bolstered up by artificial 
means and monopoly. I admit that the 


system has prevailed too long to be sud- 
denly changed; but in now carrying it 
out further than has ever yet been at- 
tempted, the Government will find they 


are laying the grounds for greater em- 
barrassments, already great enough, both 
in our relations with our colonies and with 
foreign countries. We next find, that most 
of the principal articles of consumption 
are left untouched. I will say nothing of 
corn, not only because it does not form 
part of the tariff, but because that ques- 
tion has been disposed of by Parliament, 
and I only allude to it because the new 
law is one item in the catalogue of bene- 
fits upon which the Government relies for 
reconciling people to the Income-tax, and 
I am firmly convinced that under this law 
the people will not have corn cheaper 
this year than they had last; and that 
this article—this first and greatest neces- 
sary of life—is therefore left untouched. 
Wine and brandy are untouched, tobacco 
is untouched, tea is untouched, butter and 
cheese are untouched, and, above all, no 
alteration is made in the duties on sugar. 
I admit the benefit of removing the prohi- 
bition on provisions, which I think may 
prevent a further rise in their prices. I 
admit the benefit of the reduction on the 
timber duties, though the sacrifice of re- 
venue is, I think, unnecessarily great. 
For these boons the country is grateful to 
the Government; but looking at the tariff 
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as a whole, it is absurd to talk of it as any 
compensation for the Income-tax. The 
mere absence of alteration on the sugar 
duties in the tariff, prevents its being any 
compensation: for if those duties were 
properly modified, nothing would be easier 
than to demonstrate that the Income-tax 
is unnecessary. I acknowledge the dif- 
ficulty in which the Government is placed 
upon this subject; I acknowledge that, 
having last year when in opposition given 
their support to what was considered a 
very dextrous party manceuvre, it would 
be too bad, or, rather, it would be too 
soon, to turn round upon themselves, and 
in 1842 call that expedient which in 1841 
they denounced as flagitious. Never did 
a party manceuvre, however, more com- 
pletely bring with it its own chastisement, 
for what embarrassments would have been 
spared to the Government if they had 
now been free to deal with the sugar 
question, knowing as they must that the 
motion carried in the House of Commons 
last year was a mere mockery of common 
sense. They must have felt, that if we 
were sincere in adopting such means for 
putting a stop to slavery, we should have 
been prepared to prohibit, not only the 
sugar, but all the cotton, all the tobacco, 
all the coffee, all the rice, all the bullion, 
which are the produce of slave-labour, 
and at once put an end to the employ- 
ment of 5,000,000 of the manufacturing 
classes in this country. We should have 
been prepared to stop all trade with the 
Brazils, for a large portion of our exports 
(between 3,000,000. and 4,000,000/.) to 
that country, are paid for by bills on 
Hamburgh and other places on the con- 
tinent indebted to the Brazils for the 
sugar they import. In short, we should 
have been prepared to pass a law of non-in- 
tercourse with half the civilized world. How 
comes it also, if we are resolved to check 
slave-labour, that we tolerate in this coun- 
try, and under our very noses here in 
London, the enormous business carried on 
in the refinery of foreign slave-grown 
sugar? How comes it that the West 
Indians last year, so clamorous against 
the iniquitous measure of the Government 
for encouraging slave-labour, never con- 
sume an ounce of their own sugar, but 
import from this country, for their own 
use, foreign slave-grown sugar, refined in 
England? Were any of these anomalies 
noticed last year? Was any disposition 
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shown to remedy them? Not so, indeed, 
because the measure suited a party object, 
and because last year the time was not yet 
arrived for running down such a mono- 
poly as that possessed by the West-In- 
dians, a monopoly which, since 1834, 
the year of emancipation, has cost this 
country in sugar—i, e., between the price 
paid for sugar from the West Indies, and 
the price at which it might have been ob- 
tained from other parts— upwards of 
20,000,000/. sterling, more than double 
the sacrifice made by this country, nobly 
and to its immortal honour, for the eman- 
cipation of every slave throughout the 
colonies. I believe that that great expe- 
riment has been completely successful, 
and that the productiveness of free-labour 
over that obtained by compulsion, is now 
beyond all doubt. Indeed, if I remember 
rightly, it was declared by the right hon. 
Baronet now at the head of the Govern- 
ment, to be the most successful experi- 
ment that has ever been made in civilized 
society; but it is indispensable that we 
should prove this to be the case, if we 
wish our example to be followed. Foreign 
nations are eagerly watching the financial, 
caring comparatively little about the bene- 
volent results of the experiment, and if 
they find it affirmed by Parliament that a 
protection of 50 per cent. is insufficient, 
and that 150 per cent. is necessary to 
render sugar worth raising, they will look 
upon it as a virtual admission of our fail- 
ure; and if we tell them that when they 
have set their negroes free they will have 
to pay 37s. a cwt. instead of 22s. as 
they now do, what chance is there that 
they will be induced to follow our ex- 
ample? Our disinterested and generous 
philanthropy has been misunderstood by 
them; it is every where attributed to a 
selfish desire on our part to ruin the pros- 
perity of slave-holding colonies, and to 
bring them down to the level of our own, 
which they assert are exhausted and un- 
productive. Our untiring exertions and 
enormous sacrifices in the cause of hu- 
manity not only expose us to the most 
odious calumnies against our national 
good faith, but threaten at this moment to 
embroil us with Spain, with Portugal, with 
the Brazils, with France, and with the 
United States, to destroy our trade with 
our best customers, and to expose us to 
the calamities of war; all which this 
country would, 1 am sure, willingly sub- 
mit to, if our efforts had been, or were 
+ VOL. LXIV, {fir 
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likely to be, successful; but it is unfor- 
tunately but too true, that all our exer- 
tions, all our sacrifices of life and money, 
all we have done ourselves, and all we 
have induced other powers to do, have 
not in the smallest degree diminished the 
slave-trade, but have immeasurably in- 
creased its horrors. All we have yet 
succeeded in doing is to make the 
slave-trade a smuggling one. We have 
raised the price of the slave, and there- 
by made the trade more profitable ; but 
we have not limited the demand, nor 
can we prevent the supply being fully 
equal to it. If, then, we have only been 
able to aggravate the horrors of the trade 
—if our exclusion of foreign sugar has 
neither put a stop to it nor to slavery, why 
surely it is time to try some other system, 
and not obstinately to persevere in that 
which, however painful the admission may 
be, must be admitted to have failed. The 
late Government was blamed for not 
making arrangements to abolish the slave- 
trade with the governments of Spain and 
the Brazils before we proposed to reduce 
the duties on their sugars, and I gather 
from the debates in another place, that 
her Majesty’s present Ministers are nego- 
tiating with those governments in the hope, 
I suppose, of obtaining from them some- 
thing that will justify an attack upon the 
West-Indian monopoly next year, but I 
believe that all such negotiations will fail, 
because those governments consider, that 
their slave cultivation gives them so de- 
cided an advantage over us that the aban- 
donment of it would not be compensated 
by the benefit they might derive from our 
lowering the duties upon their produce, 
and to this opinion they will adhere until 
we demonstrate the success of our experi- 
ment by proving, that in the West Indies, 
as in every other part of the world, the 
free labour is a cheaper instrument of 
production than the slave. This can only 
be done by relieving the West-Indians 
from the enormous burdens which our 
restrictions inflict upon their commerce, 
by letting them freely obtain all they want 
wherever they best can, and by withdraw- 
ing from them in return the monopoly 
which experience has shown to be injuri- 
ous, both to the economy and extent of 
their cultivation; for under this monopoly, 
knowing that they can command the ex- 
orbitant prices of the English market, and 
being without the stimulus of competition, 
they have hitherto not reconciled them- 
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selves to emancipation, and they still bring 
up questions of rent and wages with their 
labourers, who, on the other hand, have 
learned to combine and to establish a 
monopoly against their employers. Thus, 
if the negroes have exclusive command of 
the labour market in the colonies, and 
the planters have a monopoly of the sugar 
market in England, where the price rises 
in proportion to the diminished produc. 
tion, (a state of things leading to every 
species of extravagance and diminishing 
every motive to improvement), the culti- 
vation of the colonies must come to speedy 
ruin, while we here in England are paying 
for all this mismanagement, as well as for 
the heavy mortgages and pastextravagance 
of the West-Indian proprietors, which pre- 
vent their laying out the necessary amount 
of capital and resorting to the best modes 
of cultivation; whereas, if both planters 
and labourers were thrown on their own 
resources—if both believed that they had 
but their own economy and industry to 
Jook to, the results would be the same as 
in every other case of a similar kind. 
These are the grounds upon which I think 
that the continuance of the present duties 
on sugar is alone sufficient reason against 
the Income-tax, and I would willingly 
place the necessity and the expediency of 
it, and upon this issue to the country, and 
Jet the people of England judge whether 
the vain hope of extinguishing slavery in 
foreign countries is a sufficient ground for 
depriving them of a cheap necessary, and 
for imposing upon them a heavy burden, 
which in its character will be so inquisi- 
torial, and in its operation so cruel and 
unequal. I would have begged permission 
to offer a few remarks upon the measure 
to which your Lordships are now called 
upon to give your assent, but I feel that I 
have already trespassed too long upon the 
patience of the House, And I will therefore 
conclude, by thanking your Lordships for 
the attention extended to me. 

Lord Brougham vindicated the expres- 
sions he had used or rather quoted regard- 


ing the budget of the late Government, | 
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against her Majesty’s present Ministers, of 
opposing the measures of the late Govern. 
ment for the purpose of obtaining office, 
and then adopting them when they had 
suceeeded in obtaining their places. He 
referred the noble Lord who had made the 
accusation to what took place in their 
Lordships’ and the other House of Parlia- 
ment. What occurred in the other House 
when the budget of the late Government 
was brought forward? Did the party 
now in power deny the advantages which 
the country would derive from the removal 
of commercial restrictions? They did no 
such thing. If his noble Friend would 
refer to the resolutions passed at the time, 
he would find a declaration to the effect 
that, however good these measures might 
be of themselves, the persons who brought 
them forward did not sufficiently possess 
the confidence of the cowntry to carry 
them into execution. Why? Because 
they had brought themselves into such 
a state that they had no power whatever. 
They were sometimes in minorities, and 
when they had succeeded in obtaining 
majorities, they had been so small that 
they carried no weight with them. They 
were in the hands of persons who had ob- 
jects of their own to gain, wherefore it had 
been said that they were composed of 
squeezeable materials. This was the cause 
of their fall. He agreed with the noble 
Viscount opposite in the opinion that the 
worst of all governments was a Govern- 
ment which remained in office without the 
power of carrying their measures. How 
stood the case? A large deficiency, in- 
creasing from year to year, existed beyond 
a doubt, which must be met by measures 
of some kind. Noble Lords opposite pro- 
posed to apply a remedy by trying experi- 
ments. They proposed to remedy it by 
altering the sliding-scale in corn to a fixed 
duty, by an experiment in the sugar duties, 
and, thirdly, by an experiment in the tim- 
ber duties. The present Government also 
thought that, by a reduction of duties, 
they would confer a benefit on commerce ; 
but they said to the country, “ It is your 
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which had been described by one of them- | duty first to supply the deficiency. You 


selves as the course they were driven to by 


_have a considerable debt to pay before you 


‘‘ the importunities of their friends and the | can venture on experiments,” and there- 


taunts of their enemies.” These were the 
expressions themselves had used. 

The Earl of Clarendon insisted that 
those expressions were uncalled for. 

Lord Wharncliffe denied the justice of 
the accusation which had been made 


| fore proposed the Income-tax—a tax to 


which he did not deny that grave objec- 


| tions existed. At the same time it could 


not be denied that it had its merits, for 
there was not a tax on which they could 


‘with such certainty reckon for raising any 
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sum which might be required. He agreed 
with all who had spoken in the opinion, 
that unless an adequate emergency could 
be satisfactorily proved, this tax was un- 
justifiable. Her Majesty’s present Go- 
vernment were satisfied that the measures 
of the late Government would fail in their 
object, and they had therefore had re- 
course to the measure now before the 
House. With respect to corn, a fixed 
duty must fail from the uncertainty of the 
seasons; but, in addition to this, the pro- 
position of the late Government would 
have increased the uncertainty by taking 
off the duty when corn rose to a certain 
price ; for it had been admitted by a noble 
Lord—a distinguished member of that 
Government—that in that case, it would 
have been impossible to maintain the duty. 
The noble Earl and the noble Marquess in 
arguing this question confined their obser- 
vations to slave-working states; but it 
should not be forgotten that, in order to 
furnish the necessary supply of sugar from 
slave-holding states, encouragement must 
necessarily be given to slave importation. 
But were there no other parts of the world 
which furnished sugar besides the West 
Indies and slave-holding states? Did not 
the East Indies furnish sugar? Their 


produce was raised by free-labour. It was 
only lately that they had introduced a 
measure with a view to encourage their 
trade, at which they were now called upon 


to strike a blow. With respect to timber, 
he did not deny that the Government, in- 
stead of gaining revenue, had sacrificed it ; 
but they had conferred a boon on the 
consumer. He had no doubt that these 
measures would have the effect which 
the Government anticipated—the country 
would hereafter rejoice at the imposition 
of the present tax. 

The Marquess of Clanricarde said it 
had been objected to the fixed duty on 
corn that it could not be maintained in 
the event of excessive high price; but 
this, he maintained, was the case with 
respect to other taxes. He objected to 
the Government proposition with respect 
to timber, as calculated to introduce bad 
timber, where good timber had hitherto 
been employed. A boon might have been 
conferred on the consumer without so 
reckless a sacrifice of revenue, and without 
the necessity of resorting to an Income- 
tax. He would not allow himself to be 
drawn into an expression of opinion upon 
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the merits of the Income-tax on the pre- 
sent occasion, looking upon the discussion 
as a comparison between the relative 
merits of the two budgets, 

Lord Lyttelton could not vote for the 
resolutions of his noble Friend the Mar- 
quess of Lansdowne, which were to be 
considered not as asserting a principle in 
reference to taxation generally, but in re- 
ference to taxation at this particular time, 
and under existing circumstances. Assu- 
ming that those circumstances justified 
the imposition of new taxes, he considered 
that the tax proposed would press less 
upon the working classes than any other. 
He was aware that it had been stated that 
the proposed tax would not press at all on 
those classes; it was clear, however, to 
him, that it would take from the means of 
employing labour to some extent, but that 
was an objection which was applicable to 
every tax. So far as his noble Friend’s re- 
solution referred to the articles corn, 
sugar, and timber, he agreed with his 
noble Friend as to the first of those 
articles though he doubted its practica- 
bility as a source of revenue. With 
regard to sugar he did not agree with the 
views of the late Government, not on 
commercial grounds, but upon the grounds 
which had been so well stated by his noble 
and learned Friend. With respect to the 
latter article timber, he supported the po- 
licy of the present Government. 

The Marquess of Lansdowne said, he 
did not mean to avail himself of the pri- 
vilege which he possessed of asking their 
Lordships to listen to him in reply, but he 
wished to offer one or two words in ex- 
planation of what had been said in the 
course of the debate. He had been de- 
scribed as an uncompromising opponent 
of an Income-tax. He certainly was not 
an uncompromising opponent of an In- 
come-tax to the extent of saying that 
under no circumstances could an Income- 
tax be necessary in this country. He ob- 
jected to it at present, because they had 
to deal with merely a limited exigency. 
The noble and learned Lord had asked 
why he, objecting so strongly to an In- 
come-tax, had not opposed the bill on the 
first reading. He freely confessed that it 
was because he could not hope to induce 
their Lordships to send, or rather not to 
send, down to the other House a bill pro- 
viding for the supplies of the year, and in 
the month of June to impose on the other 
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House the task of reconsidering all the 
financial system of the country. In re- 
ference to another remark of the noble 
and learned Lord, he had to state that he 
had never said that the slave-trade ought 
not to be a constant object of solicitude 
to his country, but he had said, that they 
could never expect to do anything towards 
its extinction by mere paper concessions, 
and that it was not to negotiations that 
they must look for the extinction of that 
trade, but to the example which they held 
out, founded on the interests of mankind 
in substituting free for slave-labour in their 
own colonies. He had heard with great 
satisfaction the manly declaration of the 
noble Lord opposite, that it was not 
against the principles, but against the per- 
sons composing the late Government that 
the vote of last year was taken. The 
noble Lord had now candidly and honestly 
declared that the vote was taken against 
persons, and not against principles ; but 
how was it that this had not been clearly 
expressed, and manfully stated on the 
hustings at the late general election ? 
There it was uniformly stated that the war 
was against the most detestable principles, 
but not against persons. 

The Earl of Ripon said, that he took 
the liberty of saying that the vote was 
taken against the principles, and not the 
persons of the late Government. When 
he moved the amendment on the occasion 
alluded to, he distinctly stated, that it was 
on account of the measures which Govern- 
ment had proposed that he could not put 
confidence in the Government. 

Their Lordships divided on the question 
that the words proposed to be left out 
stand part of the question—Contents 112; 
Not-Contents 52: Majority 60. 
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Question put, that the bill be now read 
a third time, 
The Marquess of Clanricarde would 


move, that the debate be adjourned to 
Tuesday next. If their Lordships per- 
sisted in passing so important a measure 
as this without any discussion of its prin- 
ciple, he would ask whether it was likely to 
incline the other House of Parliament to 
accede to the proposition which his noble 
and learned Friend (Lord Brougham) had 
made, that their Lordships should be em- 
powered to consider well in detail all those 
measures sent up to them by the other 
House, which, at present, they were not 
allowed to discuss. This bill had been 
pronounced, on good authority, to be the 
most important bill that had been laid be- 
fore Parliament since the reform of the 
representation; and yet upon such a bill 
as this their Lordships were content to 
take one solitary debate for all its pro- 
visions, and all the great principles it con- 
tained, and in one evening they were ready 
to despatch all the important matters it 
involved. It was a measure that went to 
alter the whole fiscal system of the coun- 
try; and yet, at twenty minutes after one 
o'clock in the morning,, their Lordships 
were called upon to debate its principle. 
He should certainly divide the House 
upon the question; and he now begged 
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| till Tuesday next. 


Lord Kinnaird considered that there 
should be a distinct debate on the third 
reading, and he understood the noble 
Duke to assent to that arrangement. 

The Duke of Wellington: No, no—no 
such thing. What he stated was that the 
noble Lord would have an opportunity, if 
he thought proper, to state his opinions 
upon the third reading; but he did not 
express any assent to postpone the third 
reading for that purpose. He had been 
prepared to go into the question on Mon- 
day, and again on Tuesday. He then pro- 
posed that the committee should be on 
Thursday, and it was in consequence ap- 
pointed, it being understood that the noble 
Marquess (the Marquess of Lansdowne) 
should bring on his amendment this night. 

The Earl of Radnor said, that the noble 
Duke had very accurately stated all the 
proceedings that had taken place; still 
the bill went through the committee in a 
very hasty manner, and he certainly un- 
derstood that when the noble Marquess 
(the Marquess of Clanricarde) said that he 
should take the sense of the House upon 
the question whether the bill do pass, the 
noble Duke said he should have no objec- 
tion to take the discussion of the principle 
at a future stage. 

The Duke of Wellington must repeat, 
that he gave notice that the third reading 
would take place on Friday, and it was so 
entered on the order book. He might 
have been misunderstood by the noble 
Earl. 

The Marquess of Clanricarde should 
certainly take the sense of the House upon 
his motion for adjournment. This bill 
had been hurried through the House ina 
manner most unprecedented. He would 
defy any noble Lord to show that any bill 
of this sort and consequence had ever been 
hastened through its stages in the way this 
bill had been. They were now, at half. 
past one o'clock, called upon to discuss the 
principle of the bill. Those who had at- 
tended the debate on the amendment pro« 
posed by the Marquess of Lansdowne, had 
been in their places eight hours and a half, 
while the majority of those whom he had 
now the honour to address had been very 
differently employed. Was that the man- 
ner in which a great and important finan- 
cial measure should be disposed of by 
their Lordships? He should persist in 
his amendment, and he considered it 
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would be the height of indecency if the 
Ministers opposed it, merely because they 
were a majority. They had taunted his 
noble Friends with not having a majority, 
and now that the noble Lords opposite had 
a majority, they were now willing to pass 
a measure of this description, no matter 
how little or how much deliberation had 
been bestowed upon it. 

The Duke of Wellington repeated, that 
he had not been the cause of the bill not 
having been debated. He had been ready 
to discuss it on Monday, on Tuesday, and 
on Thursday. He had been every day in 
his place, and if their Lordships were wil- 
ling he was ready to go on with the dis- 
cussion now. He should certainly adhere 
to his motion, that the bill be now read a 
third time. 

The Earl of Radnor said, that nobody 
had reproached the noble Duke for want 
of attention. They all knew perfectly well 
how attentive the noble Duke was in the 
House, and how constant he was in watch- 
ing all the business that was carried on. 
It was not the noble Duke’s fault that the 
bill was not debated last Friday. But it 
so happened that the motion of his noble 
Friend (the Marquess of Lansdowne) had 
occupied the whole night, and he would 
ask their Lordships whether it was reason- 
able to suffer so important a bill to pass 
without any real debate. 

Viscount Melbourne: As far as he was 
concerned he had no wish for further de- 
bate. He had said all he wished to say; 
but, as many noble Lords were, it was 
alleged, anxious to speak, he put it to the 
Ministers of the Crown, whether it would 
not be more becoming to adjourn the de- 
bate for the purpose of hearing their opin- 
ions. Many noble Lords had not so much 
experience in the House of Commons as 
he had; but if they had, they would be 
aware, that it was possible for a small mi- 
nority to carry a question of adjournment 
even against a larger majority than he now 
saw opposite. 

The Duke of Wellington thought, he 
had some reason to complain, that he was 
not allowed to proceed. He was quite 
aware, that a minority had the power of 
adjourning these proceedings, and he had 
no personal feelings as to postponing the 
debate to Tuesday or to any other day; 
but he must remind their Lordships, that 
it was essential, in his opinion, to the 
public service, that the bill should be pro- 
ceeded with that night, | 
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The Duke of Newcastle was so opposed 
to the bill that he should certainly support 
any motion for adjournment. 

Their Lordships divided on the question, 
that the debate be adjourned till next 
Tuesday : — Contents 55; Not-contents 
186 :—Majority 131. 

On the question being again put, 

Lord Denman, as we understood, said, 
he was not aware that the postponement 
of the bill would be productive of so great 
public inconvenience. He had remained 
in the House for the purpose of resisting 
the measure. 

The Duke of Wellington characterised 
the proceeding as quite unusual. 

The Earl of Radnor suggested, that the 
House should sit to-morrow or on Mon. 
day. He was only anxious that a discus- 
sion should be had upon the principle of 
the bill, and would move the adjournment 
of the debate. 

The Duke of Wellington: Iam not in 
the habit of saying what I do not 
mean. The noble Duke then assured 
the House that it would be produc- 
tive of great public inconvenience if the 
bill did not pass to-morrow. A com- 
mission was prepared to come down to- 
morrow to give the Royal assent to the 
bill. A great variety of arrangements had 
been made pending the passing of this 
measure, and which could not be carried 
into effect until it had passed. If their 
Lordships chose to take another division 
on the question of adjournment, he could 
not help it; he would only say, that what- 
ever was the practice in another place, he 
had never deemed that course to be the 
practice of their Lordships. 

The Marquess of Clanricarde said, that 
the great public inconvenience turned out 
to be, that a royal commission had been 
appointed for to-morrow, and so the 
House was to be treated in this manner, 
and to be allowed only one discussion, 
whether they wished to reject the bill or 
not. Was it fair, at two o’clock in the 
morning, to call upon their Lordships to 
enter upon a long discussion? If the 
noble Duke would look to the records of 
the House, he would find that the course 
of moving adjournments was not unprece- 
dented in that House, for it had been 
resorted to when Ministers had used an 
overwhelming majority in a manner which 
was thought unbecoming in them as Mem- 
bers of Parliament towards their fellow 
subjects, 
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The Duke of Wellington said, he had 
represented to the House, on the part of 
the Government, the great inconvenience 
of postponement, and if after that their 
Lordships chose to persist, he could not 
help it; he knew perfectly well he must 
submit. The measure was in their hands ; 
they might do as they pleased with it. 

Lord Campbell said, that there were 
many noble Lords who wished to deliver 
their sentiments. The practice of the 
other House in a similar case was to ad- 
journ the debate as a matter of course, 
and he did not see why a different rule 
should prevail in that House. 


Lord Fitzgerald contended, that the 
principle of the bill had been discussed in 
the present debate, and he would appeal 
to the public whether that had not been 
the case equally as much as if the resolu- 
tion of the noble Marquess had not been 
proposed? If the hour was inconvenient 
to noble Lords, who was to blame? Had 


not much time been consumed in these 
motions for adjournment? 

Lord Redesdale said, that the Reform 
Bill was divided upon between seven and 
eight in the morning, so that four hours 


remained for discussion. 

The Lord Chancellor then put the ques- 
tion that the debate be adjourned till 
Tuesday. 

Their Lordships again divided :—Con- 
tents 36; Not-contents 159 :— Major- 
ity 123. 

Question again put that the bill be read 
a third time, 

Lord Kenyon asking, whether the noble 
Earl (Earl of Radnor) intended to persist 
in this course, and whether he thought it 
was decent, after the declaration by the 
first Minister of the Crown in that House, 
that the postponement would occasion 
serious public inconvenience. 

The Earl of Radnor said, he did con- 
sider it decent to persevere, and that 
it would be indecent to allow the third 
reading to be taken at that hour of the 
morning. The noble Earl moved that the 
debate be adjourned to Monday. 

After a few words from Lord Fitzgerald 
and the Marquess of Clanricarde, Earl 
Radnor’s amendment was withdrawn, and 
the debate adjourned to Tuesday. 


House adjourned at three o'clock. 


ere rnc arre— 
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Better Gbservance of rhe Sabbath.—From St. John's, 
Clerkenwell, for the Redemption of the Tolls on Water- 
loo, and the other Metropolitan Bridges.—By Dr. Bow. 
ring, from Warrington, for the substitution of Deelara- 
tions in lieu of Oaths.—From Rathdrum, for Alteration 
of the present system of Education in Ireland.—From 
the Middleton Union, for the Abolition of the Tax on 
Coals and Culm.—From Yetholm, and the General As- 
sembly of the Church of Scotland, for the Abolition of 
Lay Patronage—By Lord Ashley, from Sheepridge, 
Rochdale, Hulme, and Great Bolton, for Limiting the 
Hours of Labour to Young Persons working in the Fac- 
tories. — From Amberley, Stockwell, and Lambeth, 
against any further Grant to Maynooth College-—From 
Trustees of the Dudley Hill, Killinghall, and Harrow- 
gate Turnpike Roads, and of Leeds, and Halifax, against 
the Turnpike Roads Bill. 


Salmon Fisheries 


Cuurcu oF Scotriann.] Mr. For 
Maule presented a petition from the Ge- 
neral Assembly of the Church of Scot- 
land, against the continuance of lay pa- 
tronage in the Church of Scotland. Mr. 
Fox Maule then stated that he had delayed 
presenting this petition until the right hon. 
Baronet came into the House. He had al- 
ready given notice, that it was his intention 
to bring forward a motion on the subject of 
patronage in the Church of Scotland, on 
Monday, July 5, but since he had given 
that notice, he had reconsidered the sub- 
ject, and seeing that the motion would be 
attended with a discussion which would 
probably be without further result, and 
seeing also that it was probable, on a 
division taking place, that the motion for 
an address would be negatived, and feel- 
ing also tha tthe discussion would not be 
satisfactory to himself from the absence of 
his right hon. and learned Friend, the 
Member for Leith, and also from the cir- 
cumstance, that the feeling of some of 
those who were favourable to the object of 
his motion was averse to have the sub- 
ject debated at present, he had de. 
termined not to proceed further with his 
motion for the 5th of July. He was satis- 
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fied that the initiative would come best 
from her Majesty's Government, and he 
would now state, that if a measure on the 
subject did not come from them early next 
Session, he should feel it to be his duty to 
take up the subject. 

Sir R. Peel thought, that he should be 
excused in making an observation, after 
the observations of the right hon. Gentle- 
man, He would at once say, that on the 

art of her Majesty’s Government, he 
should not deprecate any discussion on 
the motion of which the right hon. Gentle- 
man had given notice. In the spirit in 
which he trusted that a matter of this 
kind would be discussed, he should have 
felt himself called upon to state the rea- 
sons why he did not think, wnder present 
circumstances, that any attempt of the 
Government to carry a measure with the 
view to the settlement of this question 
would be attended with the success which 
was desirable. Under these circumstances 
of the case, he was willing and prepared 
to give way to the right hon. Gentleman, 
so as to enable him to bring forward this 
subject on the day on which he had given 
notice. He would not say another word 
on the subject, beyond observing, that he 
was deeply impressed with the importance 
of the subject, and that nothing would be 
more gratifying to her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment if the state of circumstances in Scot- 
land, together with the prevalence of that 
good sense and moderation, together with 
a deep conviction of the extent to which 
these disunions affect the welfare of the 
country, afforded them an opportunity to 
bring forward some measure on the 
subject. 

Lord J, Russell hoped, that he might 
be permitted to say, that during the ex- 
istence of the late Government, no oppor- 
tunity arose so as to enable it to settle this 

uestion. He also felt bound to say, that 

he did not think that the present oppor- 
tunity was one in which the Government 
could judiciously interfere with the view 
to the settlement of the question. He 
hoped, that if an opportunity arose, the 
Goverment would proceed to legislate on 
this question so deeply interesting as it 
was tothe people of Scotland. For his 
own part, he left the matter with perfect 
satisfaction in the hands of the Govern- 
ment, 

Mr. A, Campbell said, that his object 
in bringing forward this bill, was to give 
effect to a principle for which the Church 
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of Scotland had always contended. He 
regretted that the bill had been defeated 
in consequence of a technical objection, 
having reference to the rights of the 
Crown. It would probably have been 
better had the right hon. Gentleman, the 
Member for Perth, given notice of his in- 
tention to some of the leading members 
of the Church of Scotland before he gave 
notice on the subject. He approved of 
the course proposed to be taken by the 
right hon. Gentleman. 

Subject at an end. 


Poor-Law (Scorianp).] Mr. Edward 
Ellice, jun. rose, according to a notice he 
had given to the right hon. Baronet at the 
head of her Majesty’s Government, for the 
purpose of putting a question involving a 
subject of very grave importance to the 
people of Scotland. It would be in the 
recollection of the right hon. Baronet, that, 
towards the close of the last Parliament, 
in consequence of representations made to 
that House, a committee had been ap- 
pointed to inquire into the state of the 
Highland poor, with a view of relieving 
their distress by means of emigration. 
He had been one of the members of that 
committee, and, in conjunction with others 
of its members, had endeavoured to extend 
its inquiries beyond the actual state of des- 
titution, and the means of relief likely to 
be afforded by emigration carried on at 
the public expense. He had thought it to 
be necessary to inquire into the means 
arising from other sources that had been 
previously employed for relieving the 
poor, and into those which could be de- 
pended upon thereafter for protecting that 
part of the population which (supposing 
emigration to take place) would be left 
behind, from want and starvation, in the 
event of a continuance of that extreme 
destitution that had been proved before 
the committee to exist. The majority of 
the committee had, however, determined 
to restrict their inquiries to the subject of 
emigration, and his endeavours to extend 
the inquiry had been defeated. There 
was no reason to suppose that the distress 
in the Highlands had diminished since 
that period. The right hon, Baronet had 
a fearful instance, in the case of Paisley, 
how greatly it had increased in the Low- 
lands. No further inquiry had been made, 
no legislative measures had been taken to 
check the evil, and in consequence of its 
having been represented to him, that, un- 
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less some immediate steps were taken by 
the Legislature to prevent it, the miseries 
of famine, which had prevailed from time 
to time in the more remote though popu- 
lous districts of the Highlands, were likely 
to be extended to the Lowlands, where 
the consequences would be fatal to the 
health and tranquillity of the people. He 
now rose to put the question of which he 
had given notice. He would ask the 
right hon, Baronet, whether the attention 
of Government had been directed to the 
evidence taken before the committee ap- 
pointed last year to inquire into the state 
of the Highland poor, and to the proceed- 
ings of that committee? Whether, taking 
into consideration the actual destitution 
in many parts, the increasing distress 
generally throughout Scotland, and the 
utter insufficiency of the existing law for 
the purpose of affording any general re- 
lief—was it the intention of her Majesty’s 
Government to recommend any immediate 
measures to Parliament, or to institute 
any general inquiry, with a view of extend- 
ing the system of compulsory relief to the 
poor, or of adopting measures for the im- 
provement of the law in Scotland, and the 
existing administration of it, on that im- 
portant subject ? 

Sir R. Peel said, that, as to the first 
question, he could only say that he was 
generally aware of the proceedings which 
had taken place before the committee 
which inquired into the state of distress in 
the Highlands and Islands of Scotland. 
He could also state that the Government 
had directed its attention to the present 
state of the law, and its practical operation, 
in reference to the relief of the poor in 
Scotland, more especially in the large 
towns and manufacturing districts; but 
Government did not intend to propose 
in the course of the present Session of 
Parliament any alteration of the law 
in that respect. To any proposition to 
alter the Jaw he thought there would be a 
serious objection, as full inquiry ought to 
precede any legislation on a subject of such 
immense importance. At the same time, 
he had no hesitation in stating that his 
own opinion as to the law for relief of the 
poor in Scotland, particularly in large 
towns, to which part of the subject he had 
more particularly directed his attention, 
was, that it was a question well worthy the 
most serious consideration ; but he must 
repeat that the most mature inquiry and 
deliberation must precede any legislation 
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in the matter. What mode of inquiry 
Government would adopt he could not 
then say, but he could say, that Ministers 
would direct their attention fully to the 
subject, more particularly in reference to 
the large towns and manufacturing dis- 
tricts. 


New Poor-Law. 


RecistRaATION OF Voters, (IRE- 
LAND.] Lord J, Russell asked whether 
it was intended to introduce any measure 
this Session as to Irish registration. 

Sir R. Peel said it would be much bet- 
ter to determine the principle of English 
registration, before they proceeded to that 
of Ireland, 


New Poor-Law.] Sir James Graham, 
in rising to move the Order of the Day for 
the second reading of the Poor-law Bill, 
said, that as he had already explained to 
the House the principles on which this 
measure rested, he did not imagine the 
House would think it necessary for him 
again to go over the same ground, and he 
would, therefore, content himself with 
moving that this bill be read a second 
time. 

Mr. S. Crawford said: In rising to op- 
pose this measure, I do not look upon my- 
self as the mere representative of a parti- 
cular constituency, but as a Member of 
this House, called upon to consider the in- 
terests of the whole nation, and I can con- 
ceive no subject more vitally important to 
those interests than the measure the prin- 
ciple of which we are now called upon to 
agree to, Before undertaking to oppose 
the second reading of this bill, I feel my- 
self called upon to state the reasons and 
motives which induce me to take such a 
course. When this House is about to give 
its deliberate sanction to what must be 
considered a permanent renewal of the 
New Poor-law Act, it is, in my opinion, 
right, that the principle and working of 
the measure should be fully and fairly 
brought under your consideration, It is 
just and necessary that the complaints of 
the people should be heard, and that an 
act of the nature now proposed should not 
be passed without deliberately considering 
whether these complaints are well founded 
or not. This bill is not merely for a re- 
newal of the commission ; it is for the per- 
petuation of the new system. It is now 
for the House to determine whether that 
system is to be persevered in, As it is of 
importance to understand what is the real 
principle of the Poor-law Act and the ob-. 
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ject of appointing the commissioners, I 
shall refer to some authorities for that pur- 
pose. It is of particular importance to do 
so at this time, because the commissioners 
in their last report affirm a system of 
action which had been negatived in all 
their former reports, and by all the pro- 
ceedings which they had adopted during 
a continued period of eight years. But I 
shall first refer to a position assumed by 
the right hon. Baronet the Secretary for 
the Home Department in introducing the 
present bill. He affirmed that the object 
of appointing commissioners was not for 
the attainment of uniformity in the ma- 
nagement of the poor, but for the purpose 
of providing the means of a necessary di- 
versity, accommodating the mode of relief 
to the circumstances of the different dis- 
tricts. He quoted Lord Brougham as his 
authority, ia a speech delivered by him on 
introducing the Poor-!aw Amendment Bill 
to the Lords in 1834. He quoted the fol- 
lowing extract :— 

“ Again, one part of the country may re- 
quire one mode of treatment—another may 
require the application of different remedies. 
Agricultural districts will stand in need of a 
very different mode of treatment from that 
which must be employed with commercial and 
manufacturing places—nay, the circumstances 
of one agricultural parish may be so entirely 
different from those of another, even of one in 
its immediate vicinity, as to render the same 
course of management inapplicable to both.” 


But if the right hon. Baronet had read 
on to the next sentence, he would have 
found that a very different meaning would 
be produced. The noble Lord went on:— 


“The point we are desirous of reaching is 
one and the same for all; the state of things 
we would bring all back to is the same; but 
the road to be taken towards this point is ne- 
cessarily different in different places, for each 
may have deviated from the right path by a 
different route, and by a different route must 
be brought back.” 

Thus it will be seen, that the inadver- 
tent omission of that sentence of the speech 
which intervened between the two sen- 
tences quoted, gave an untrue meaning to 
the sentiment intended to be expressed ; 
but that uniformity was the ultimate ob- 
ject to be obtained is more strongly de- 
clared in another paragraph of the noble 
Lord’s speech :— 

“ T think I may lay down as clearly follow- 
ing from what I have stated, that there is one 
main point, the necessity of arriving at which 
cannot be denied,—I mean the securing such 
a degree of unity of action in the authorities 
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invested with the parochial superintendence as 
can be obtained only by the establishment of 
one central power.” 


In a former extract the noble Lord said, 
that the point to be reached is one and the 
same for all. What, then, was that point ? 
That will be explained by a further refer- 
ence to Lord Brougham’s speech :— 


“‘ For most certain it is, that anything more 
mischievous, anything more fatal to the coun- 
try, anything more calculated to multiply in- 
definitely the numbers of the poor, cannot be 
conceived than the application to them of any 
regular fixed provision, be it tithe, or be it 
tax, which they can claim at the hands of the 
rich, except by the force of that duty of im- 
perfect obligation—private charity, which is 
imposed upon all men ; every permanent fund 
set apart for their support, from whomsoever 
proceeding and by whomsoever administered, 
must needs multiply the evils it is destined to 
remedy.” 


Again, the noble Lord, in another part 
of his speech, says,— 

“ That at the present he would say nothing 
about repealing the Poor-law itself,” 


But goes on to remark,— 


“ That when time shall have been allowed 
for inquiry and consideration, and when this 
measure shall have paved the way for the re- 
ception of ulterior projects, they will, should 
experience warrant their adoption, receive my 
assent.” 


Such was the object Lord Brougham 
had in view, and no better authority can 
be quoted with respect to the purposes of 
the act. Perhaps other supporters of that 
measure did not take so extended a view of 
its objects and results; but if they had re- 
flected they would have found that the li- 
mitation to in-door relief, which was the 
object the act had avowedly in view, must 
necessarily tend to the total withdrawal 
of relief from the able-bodied worker 
under any circumstances in which he 
might be placed. The truth is, it is 
evident that the great object of the 
promoters of this law was to do awa 
with any fixed provision for the poor with 
as much speed as the state of transition 
would admit of; but they had not the 
courage (which Lord Brougham had) to 
assert that object, or to declare it in the 
act. The intention was not discoverable 
by the act itself; the fifty-second clause 
appeared to countenance the continued 
exhibition of out-door assistance, but the 
poison was covered under a sweet exterior, 
and the commissioners were to do that by 
laws of their own making, which the 
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Parliament of the country deemed it 
imprudent to venture on. It can be 
clearly shown, from a reference to all the 
reports of the commissioners except the 
last one, that such was their view of the 
case. We tind them holding the opinion 
that the spirit of the act and the intention 
of the Legislature was, that the in-door 
test should be brought into uniform and 
universal operation with the least possible 
delay, and that the only claim for relief 
should be absolute destitution. They uni- 
formly objected on principle to the admi- 
nistration of relief under any other form 
than the workhouse test. In order to work 
out these objects, the commissioners acted 
upon the following principles :—1st. That 
out-door relief should be abolished. 2nd. 
That the only ground of claim for relief 
should be absolute destitution. 3rd. That 
the test of destitution should be work- 
house confinement. 4th. That the test 
should be rendered effective by the nature 
of the feeding, labour, discipline, and re- 
straint. 5th. That no discretion should 
be exercised in the admission or treatment 
of claimants founded on character or the 
cause of distress. I shall now proceed to 


quote some extracts from the commissioners 


reports. In the seventh annual report we 
find the following passage (page 42 :— 


“We cannot omit stating that since the 
institution of the Poor-law commission all the 
proceedings of the commissioners have been 
directed to a faithful execution of the inten- 
tions of the Legislature, which are embodied 
in the Poor-law Amendment Act. In parti- 
cular, the intention of gradually withholding 
out-door relief from the able-bodied is declared 
in so explicit and unambiguous a manner as left 
the commissioners no option as to the course 
which they should pursue.” 


Here is the view which the commission- 
ers entertain of the objects of the act, and 
of the duty to be performed by them, ex- 
pressed in the most clear and intelligible 
terms; and in conformity with this, we 
find the general order given in the same 
report (p. 63), expressed in the following 
terms :— 


“ And we do hereby order, &c., that from 
and after every able-bodied person, male 
or female, requiring relief, shall be relieved 
wholly in the workhouse of the said union, 
together with such of the family of such able- 
bodied person as may be resident with him or 
her, and may not be in employment, and to- 
gether with the wife of every such able-bodied 
male person, if he be a married man, and if 
she be resident with him, save and except in 
the following cases.” 
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The order then details certain excep« 
tions, but these exceptions in no degree 
derogate from the inviolability of the prin- 
ciple laid down as the general rule of ac- 
tion,—that the able-bodied are to get no 
relief other than in the workhouse. These 
exceptions have been put forward as if 
they abrogated the rule; but what do the 
commissioners say of their own excep- 
tions? (Page 64.) 

‘Upon the portion of the order which re- 
lates to the able-bodied, the commissioners 
have only further to observe, that although the 
exceptions introduced in it are larger and 
better defined than those contained in the 
previous orders, yet itis upon the whole more 
restrictive than most of the previous orders, 
inasmuch as it extends to single women, in- 
cluding those with iilegitimate children and to 
widows without children,” 


In the special report of the 31st of De- 
cember, 1839, the commissioners state 


(p. 28), 

“That all distribution of relief in money or 
goods to be spent and consumed by the pau- 
per in his own house is inconsistent with the 
principle in question,”’ 
namely, the principle of the act. They 
state their opinion against an out-door 
labour test in return for relief (p. 28) in 
the following terms : — 


“ Supposing again that the persons charged 
with the duty of relieving the poor, relieve 
them with money or goods at their own 
houses, but attempt to exact some labour in 
return, this mode of relief is found to be 
equally inconsistent with the principle in 
question.” “In order, therefore, to carry the 
above-mentioned principle into effect, it is 
necessary that the pauper should be relieved, 
not by giving him money or goods to be spent 
or consumed in his own house, but by receiv~ 
ing him into a public establishment.”” 


New Poor-Law,. 


They then proceed to say 

“‘ The only expedient for accomplishing the 
end in view which humanity permits is to sub- 
ject the pauper inmate of a public establish- 
ment to such a system of labour, discipline, 
and restraint, as shall be sufficient to out- 
weigh in his estimation the advantages which 
he receives from the bodily comfort he enjoys.” 


In conformity with this principle, we 
find the regulations of the workhouse are 
to be carried out even to infirm paupers 
and the partially disabled. In page 29, 
we find the following observation :— 


“ With regard to the aged and infirm, how- 
ever, there is a strong disposition on the part 
of aportion of the public so to modify the 
arrangements of these establishments as to 
place them on the footing of almshouses ; the 
consequences which would flow from this 
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change would have only to be pointed out to 
show its inexpediency and danger; if the 
condition of ths inmates of a workhouse were 
to be so regulated as to invite the aged and 
infirm of the labouring classes to take refuge 
in it, it would immediately be useless as a test 
between indigence and indolence, or fraud.” 


Alluding to the nature of the rules pre- 
scribed by the commissioners (p. 29), they 
are divided into two classes— 


“1st., Those required for the maintenance 
of good order; 2nd., those which are neces- 
sary, not for that purpose, but in order that 
these establishments may not be almshouses, 
but workhouses in the proper meaning of the 
term, and may produce the results which the 
Legislature intended.” 


With relation to the separation of mar- 
ried couples, the commissioners again show 
their horror of any approach to almshouses ; 
they say that if other objections could even 
be removed (page 31),— 

“The domicile thus afforded to indigent 
couples would change the character of the 
institution for these couples; it would forth- 
with become an almshouse, in which not only 
food, clothing, medical and spiritual aid, but 
even the comfort of a separate home, would 
be provided at the public expense.” 


The commissioners in their last report 


seem to admit the necessity of out-door 
relief in the manufacturing districts, but 
in their former reports we find it was their 
undoubted intention to bring the whole of 
the districts under the New Poor-law sys- 


tem. From the report on the Liverpool 
poor (page 4),— 

“In the autumn of 1840 nearly the entire 
manufacturing district of Lancashire had heen 
formed into unions under the Poor-law 
Amendment Act, with the exception of the 
large towns. These had been left under their 
former management on account of the many 
difficulties which they presented; and it was 
thought that their omission would facilitate the 
working of the new law. The commissioners, 
however, found that while the leading places 
of the manufacturing district of Lancashire 
remained under the old mode of management, 
it was difficult to administer the law success- 
fully in the neighbouring unions which had 
been formed and put into operation. Accord- 
ingly the commissioners in last autumn repre- 
sented to the Marquess of Normanby the expe- 
diency of completing the union arrangements 
in Lancashire, and received his consent to 
that step ; and in the sixth annual report, (page 
2,) we find the following observations in praise 
of the refusal of out-door relief by the guard- 
ians. Mr. Edwards, sen., informs us that as 
respects certain unions (mentioned), where the 
population in some villages is exclusively 
manufacturing, in others exclusively agricul- 
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tural, although the greater part of the opera- 
tives have been only partially employed during 
the last nine months, and a very large propor- 
tion unable to find manufacturing employ- 
ment, the guardians have firmly refused relief 
to this class except in the workhouse.” 

Again (same page),— 

“ Although we are sensible of the benefits 
which have resulted from the application of an 
out-door labour test, in periods of distress in 
the manufacturing districts, yet we are aware 
of its inferiority in effect to the workhouse 
itself ; and we hope that on future occasions 
we may be able to devise arrangements which 
will render it unnecessary to resort to this 
secondary system of relief, notwithstanding 
the workhouse accommodation in a manufac. 
turing union may be found to be inadequate.” 


What can be more explicit than this, 
with reference to the barbarous cold-heart- 
edness with which the system was to be 
wrought out? In page 4 we find reasons 
assigned for the non-extension of the sys- 
tem as follows :— 


* The depressed condition of the manufac- 
turing population, and the disquietude of the 
public mind occasioned by the Chartist riot at 
Newport, in Monmouthshire, rendered us ex- 
tremely unwilling to take any step in the 
manufacturing districts of Lancashire which 
might have even a remote tendency to produce 
a disturbance, or which might be used by de- 
signing persons as a pretext for agitation.” 


If we look through all the reports of the 
commissioners and the speeches of the su 
porters of the New Poor-law, we find the 
leading principle to be, that relief should 
on no account be given except on the ex- 
istence of absolute destitution, and that 
the proof of this destitution should be ob- 
tained by means of the workhouse test. 
And what does the workhouse test mean? 
It simply means this—that the various 
regulations of the workhouse should be 
such as to produce that degree of repug- 
nance to accept its relief, that no man 
should seek it except placed in the most 
urgent extremes of déstitution ; that starv- 
ation should be staring him in the face; 
and that this should be the only passport 
within its walls. For this reason and ob- 
ject the relief of the poor under any cir- 
cumstances outside the House was to be 
withdrawn from the people of England; 
and the system of action was strictly in 
conformity with this object. The fore- 
going extracts most clearly prove the views 
which the commissioners took of the duties 
they had to perform. I shall now examine 
how far their proceedings were confirmatory 
of those views. In the last Session of Par- 
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liament I stated to the House various 
cases, which have not been contradicted, 
and which established that the utmost 
severity of treatment had been carried on 
in several unions. I shall not trouble the 
House with a repetition of the details of 
these cases ; I shall give a summary only of 
the facts stated. 1st. Separation of families 
to the extent even of the mother and sucking 
child. 2nd. Excessive punishment of both 
young and old. 3rd. Flogging of adult girls 
by the master. 4th. Harsh treatment of aged 
men by washing with pails of cold water, 
and by insufficient clothing. Sth. Poverty 
of feeding producing diarrhoea and other 
diseases. 6th. Indiscriminate mixture of 
the profligate and the virtuous. I shall 
now refer more particularly to some cases 
which have since attracted public attention 
in a high degree, more especially the pro- 
ceedings in the Bridgewater and Sevenoaks 
Unions. The following is a summary of 
the proceedings at the Bridgewater Union: 
—In May, 1836, the new system was 
commenced. In August the dietary and 
other comforts of the poor were reduced. 
In September disease commenced, as ap- 
pears by neglected protests of the medical 
officer. For nearly six years, 


up to the 
present time, the history of this House ex. 
hibits the following characteristics of the 
most loathsome maltreatment :—l1st, spare 


diet ; 2nd, rooms crowded to coogi 
3rd, reckless exposure of the healthy to 
the most fatal contagion; 4th, its conse- 
quences—fevers, inflammations, and deaths; 
all this notwithstanding the earnest re- 
monstrances of the medical man and others 
on the poisonous state of the workhouse. 
It may be said, and justly said, the guard- 
ians had their share of the blame; but 
what could excuse the commissioners for 
joining in the system and prohibiting the 
out-door supply of the poor under such 
circumstances? It was not till the 
close of six years of these proveedings 
that the commissioners at last prohibited 
further admissions. A similar instance is 
afforded in the Sevenoaks Union, but even 
of a more desperate character. It appears 
that this union was formed in April, 
1835. The commissioner recommended 
the guardians to form a workhouse to ac- 
commodate 500, but the guardians refused, 
or neglected to make this provision, and 
adopted the old house with the sanction of 
the commissioners, which could only con- 
tain 300. In 1836 the Penshurst Union 
was combined with the Sevenoaks Union, 
antl yet no enlargement of the house. In 
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December, 1836, 2 strictly prohibitory 
order against out-door relief was issued to 
this combined union by the desire of the 
assistant-commissioner, but still no addi- 
tion was made to the capacity of the House. 
The fruits of such a condition manifested 
themselves in the diseases of the inmates 
of every class, and in 1841 an inquiry was 
entered into by order of the commissioners, 
which confirmed in general all the state- 
ments before made, as acknowledged by the 
report of the commissioners. The com- 
missioners blame the doctor, the master 
and matron, and the guardians. They 
complain that they were not sooner in- 
formed of the state of things! but had 
they not the information that a house was 
only provided for 300, when their assistant 
deemed accommodation for 500 necessary 
for the Bridgewater Union alone ; and did 
they not know that they doubled the 
Sevenoaks Union by the addition of Pens- 
hurst ; and might they not have foreseen 
the result ? From a report by Mr. Adams, 
22nd of April, 1841, the following facts 
appear :— 

* 86 boys siept in 19 beds; 75 boys in 16 
beds; 57 men in 31 beds; 40 women in 20 
beds.” 


In another return, Mr. Adams stated 
the health of the inmates as follows .— 


“78 boys enlargement of the neck, 42 
having likewise goitres; of 94 girls and infant 
children, 91 had enlarged glands at the back of 
the neck, and 63 goitres; scrofulous cases 7. 
Nurse Middleton stated, that there lay 15 chil- 
dren in 2 beds feet to feet, and 18 children in 
3 beds; the remainder of the beds had 4 each; 
the ages of the children, 5 to 12. The 2 beds 
in which so many children slept were tied to- 
gether. The beds were four feet six inches 
wide. She describes the old woman being 
afflicted with vermin from want of clean 
clothes. Lying-in women confined two in a 
bed.” 


Such have been the proceedings of the 
commissioners, acting us they stated under 
the spirit and meaning of the Legislature, 
as expressed by the New Poor-law Act. 
They carried this system on for eight 
years, in defiance of every claim of hu- 
manity, forcing it in such manner as to 
produce disease and death of old and 
young. But now it appears by the eighth 
report, that a new order or system is to be 
created. They have found out that the 
act gives them ample discretion, and that 
the out-door labour test is to be admitted 
as a part of the system. They have now 
found out (page 12),— 

E2 
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“ The order prohibiting the out-door relief 
for the able-bodied, and limiting their relief to 
the workhouse, is inapplicable under two sets 
of circumstances :—1st, where the permanent 
state of the union is such as not to admit of its 
issue; 2nd, when the ordinary state of the 
union admits of its enforcement, but the work- 
house is temporarily full.” 

They quote the 52nd section in proof of 
these powers, and then proceed,— 

“From these words it will be seen that the 
commissioners are expressly empowered by 
the Poor-law Amendment Act to prescribe 
other conditions for the relief of the able-bodied 
besides that of admission into the workhouse. 
The most obvious and generally applicable 
condition of this sort is the exaction of labour 
in return for relief, without the exception of 
the persons relieved in the workhouse.” 


Let these extracts be compared with 
those before quoted from the former re- 
ports, and then I would ask these commis- 
sioners how they can explain such absolute 
contradictions. They stated in the former 
reports that it was the spirit and intention 
of the act that out-door provision should 
be withdrawn with all practicable speed, 
and yet now they affirm that there are 
certain unions whose permanent state will 
not admit the enforcement of the in-door 
test. They formerly reprobated the out- 


door labour test, and now they admit its 


utility in such cases. If this be the case, 
I would ask, did not Bridgewater and 
Sevenoaks come under the description of 
the second class, the houses not being suf- 
ficient to accommodate the poor? Why, 
then, did they issue their prohibitory order 
in these unions? Why did they persevere 
in maintaining it up to the last year, when 
they were aware that disease, produced by 
over-crowded apartments, was spreading 
suffering and death among the inmates ? 
Was this a right use of their discretion ? 
They persevered for eight years in main- 
taining the in-door test. They now say 
that the out-door test must be resorted to. 
They must be wrong either in the one po- 
sition or the other. If their present opi- 
nions be right, they have been for eight 
years committing a grievous wrong against 
the poor; and such conduct affords a clear 
demonstration of the evil of having such ex- 
tended powers placed in their hands. They 
blame the guardians and officers of the 
union of Sevenoaks for the abuses which 
existed ; they excuse themselves in this 
way ; but what is the use of the commis- 
sioners if they have not the means of in- 
formation independently of these officers? 
And here is an evident proof of the evil of 
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such a system—where there is a divided 
responsibility—where there are two dif- 
ferent sets of conductors, and each can lay 
the blame of their respective crimes or 
neglects upon the other. They now pro- 
pose to apply the out-door labour test to 
manufacturing unions only ; what will be 
the effect of this? If a less oppressive test 
be resorted to in the manufacturing unions 
than in the agricultural unions, will it not 
tend to produce a greater influx of poor 
into the already overloaded manufacturing 
districts, and thereby increase the distress ? 
Or if they be returned to the rural dis- 
tricts, will they not be placed there as 
permanent paupers without the possibility 
of resuming their former position? Is this 
a proof of the right discretion of the com- 
missioners? It is contended by some that a 
Poor-law is an invasion of property—that 
no man has a right to be supported out of 
another mau'sindustry: this is true in the 
abstract, and might be properly applicable to 
a state of society where monopolies did not 
exist, and where there was no obstruction 
to the efforts of labour and the full enjoy- 
ment of its fruits; but this state of things 
exists in very few civilised societies, and 
none is more remote from it than the con- 
dition of Britain, The natural right of 
man conferred on him by his Creator is, 
that he shall support himself on the fruits 
of the earth produced by the sweat of his 
brow ; the laws of society confer the pro- 
perty of the soil on individuals in extended 
tracts, and the laws of England, by the 
system of entails and the law of primogeni- 
ture, confer and sustain this monopoly, 
prevent that subdivision which would arise 
from the disposal of that right of property 
in the natural course of events, and render 
the poor man wholly dependent on the 
wages of hired labour for his existence. 
The Poor-law then, which sends the dis- 
tressed poor man back to the land for relief 
in his necessities, is not an aggression on 
property, but is only a just compensation 
to the poor worker for the invasion made 
upon his rights by the monopolising laws 
of society. But, although this is the first 
and greatest invasion of his rights, the 
other laws which have been since passed 
aggravate in an immense degree the evils 
to which he is subjected—amongst which 
the Corn-law is pre-eminently iniquitous, 
and establishes beyond contradiction the 
absolute right of the poor to demand sub- 
sistence or employment out of the fixed 
property of the country. In fact, it isa 
quit-rent to the worker, to which all your 
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estates were virtually subject before you 

ssessed them. It is a quit-rent which, 
if not paid, destroys the title to your es- 
tates. On the payment of this quit-rent 
the existence of your title depends in jus- 
tice and in policy, and according to all the 
rules of religion and morality. But there 
are causes of distress to the poor man 
created by the legislation of the rich for 
objects in which the poor had no interest 
—the immense debt, the enormous taxation 
oppresses him, and interferes with his 
struggles to obtain an independent support ; 
and another circumstance which has arisen 
at the present time to increase his difficul- 
ties is the progress of machinery in setting 
aside human labour. Although it is to be 
hoped that this will be for ultimate good 
—yet it cannot be denied that present 
evil is created to the working-man ; that 
it puts his interests still more in the power 
of the man of wealth, and that means 
should be taken for his increased protection, 
instead of the abatement of his right to 
subsistence. The poor man should be pro- 
tected against the monied man, as well as 
against the landed proprietor. The wealthy 
manufacturer should be kept under the 
feeling that he will be responsible if he, in 
the first instance, collects together large 
numbers of workers, and then by the 
sudden application of machinery causes a 
production beyond the demands of supply, 
and throws those poor people idle; he 
should know that he will be compelled 
either to employ them or subsist them. 
Nothing but a well-organised Poor-law, 
administered by a body of men in the lo- 
calities, elected by the whole people, can 
give the poor man any protection against 
the oppressions of the rich in a society 
founded on such principles, and legislated 
for by such laws as at present exist in 
England. The rich must be made respon- 
sible for the condition of the poor ; Sut on 
this subject one practical example is worth 
a thousand theories ; and to find that ex- 
ample in the highest degree of force, you 
have not far to travel—you have only to 
cross the Channel to Ireland. You will 
there tind where, until recently, there was 
no Poor-law, that every evil which has been 
attributed to the English Poor-law by its 
opponents exists in a character of the 
most extended magnitude :—improvidence, 
slothfulness, early marriages, thick popula- 
tion, want of employment, bad cultivation 
of the land, want of respect for the laws ; 
and why did all these evils exist in Ire- 
Jand ? ictinn there was no responsibility 
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thrown on the rich with regard to the con- 
dition of the poor, a responsibility which 
can alone be created by the medium of a 
Poor-law with a settlement clause. Such 
was the condition of Ireland without a 
Poor-law. Compare this with the condition 
of England as it existed under the old 
Poor-law. What country in the world 
produced such evidences of prosperity, 
of improvement, good order, respect for 
the laws, respect for the rights of pro- 
perty, of peace, and contentment? Am 
I to be told that the Poor-law had 
no share in producing this, when such 
a practical example can be _ supplied 
as that of the two portions of the empire 
—England and Ireland, in juxtaposition ? 
But I have further proofs. If we go back 
to the history of England, what do we 
find to have been its condition as to crime 
previous to the establishment of a Poor- 
law ? We find in Hume’s history that in the 
reign of Henry 8th there were confined, 
as debtors or criminals, at one time, in the 
gaols 60,000 persons ; that 72,000 crimi- 
nals were executed for theft and robbery 
alone in the reign of Henry 8th, an 
average of nearly 2,000 a-year; tat in 
1569, in the county of Somerset, forty 
persons are stated to have been executed 
in one year for robberies, thefts, and other 
felonies ; thirty-five burnt in the hand, 
thirty-seven whipped. The rapines com- 
mitted by idle vagrants were intolerable ; 
at least 3,000 or 4,000 persons in every 
county were living by rapine, assembling 
in troops, committing spoil in the daytime, 
and magistrates intimidated from execu- 
ting their duty. In 1597 an act was passed 
taking away the benefit of clergy from 
persons committing robberies in the day- 
time. An act of the 43d of Elizabeth, 
ch. 7, recites as follows :— 


“ For as much as unlawful cutting and 
taking away of corn and grain growing, rob- 
bing orchards and gardens, digging up and 
taking away fruit-trees, breaking hedges, cut- 
ting woods and underwoods,are now commonly 
committed,’’ &c. 


Such was the state of England immedi- 
ately before the passing of the Poor-law,and 
we find that after the passing of the Poor 
law an amelioration took place, and that at 
the end of the reign of Elizabeth the entire 
capital punishments were reduced to 400 
yearly, in place of 2,000, as in the reign of 
Henry the 8th, the preceding sovereign 
(Hume’s history). If we refer to the con- 
dition of the people in other respects, we 
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find it described as follows—in Hume’s 
history, in the reign of Mary, 1558 :— 


“The frequent plagues were ascribed to 
dirtiness—floors commonly of clay, strewed 
with rushes, under which all manner of offen- 
sive dirt lies collected. Scarcely a chimney 
to the houses, even in large towns; the fire 
kindled by the wall sought its way out by the 


roof, door or window. beds, a sack of chaff 


with a round log of wood for a bolster ; houses 
built of sallow or willow; oak dedicated to 
the use of the rich.” 


Now, if we refer to the accounts of the 
condition of the people lately published 
from various quarters, we find a progres- 
sing descent to the condition above des- 
cribed ; we find them gradually losing 
both the comforts and decencies of life in 
their houses. The operation of the Poor- 
law as formerly established in the preven- 
tion of crime is further proved by a refer- 
ence to the facts given by official returns 
as to crime at present, and previous to the 
enactment of the New Poor-law Bill. It 
appears from Parliamentary returns, Ses- 
sion 1842, that from 1834 to 1841 crime 
has increased as follows :— 





England and Wales. 1834. 1841. 





Offences against property with violence 1,027 1,454 


Offences against property without vio- 


lence 12,177 


16,285 


Total of these two classes . 13,204 | 17,739 


Total of all offences . 15.995 | 20,280 








From the above, it appears, that since 
1834 to 1840 convictions for offences 
against property have increased about one- 
third, and the total of all offences has 
increased about one-fourth; but the most 
rapid increase has been in the last three 
years of this series regularly progres- 
sing, as appears from the following state- 
ment :— 


1838. 





Offences against pro- 
perty with violence 
Offences against pro- 
perty without vio- 
lence . . 


1,150] 1,053 1,484 | 1,454 


16,285 
17,739 


13,513 | 14.004 | 15,852 








Yotal of these classes 14,663 | 15,357 | 17,336 








Total of all offences 16,785 | 17,832 | 19,997 | 20,280 











Thus it appears that under the old 
Poor-law, England had prospered in an 
unprecedented degree, and that since the 
partial abrogation of that law by the new 
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act, the descent from prosperity has pro- 
gressed with extraordinary rapidity. 1 am 
ready to admit the imperfections of that 
law as it was latterly administered, and 
that it required amendment; but I main- 
tain that its spirit should not have been 
violated. The vital and essential difference 
between the two laws is this, that by the 
one the poor were protected from destitu- 
tion, by the other no relief is to be admin- 
istered till the last stages of destitution 
have arrived. The one was prevention, 
the other is destruction. By furnishing 
the poor worker with work, or else with 
subsistence when temporary evil comes 
upon him, you preserve him in his condi- 
tion ; he is enabled again to become an 
independent member of society; but if 
you give him no aid till the last stage of 
destitution has overtaken him, you bring 
him to the condition of an irrecoverable 
pauper. When his employment ceases, he 
first gets into debt. He next pawns, first 
his articles of furniture, next his clothing. 
He parts, by degrees, with all the com- 
forts, if not the necessaries of life. He 
cannot pay his rent. He is ejected. He 
then becomes a fitting object for your 
poorhouse, and if ever he leaves that 
house, he goes out as a vagrant ; he com- 
mits crime, and becomes the inmate of a 
gaol. Such is the state to which your 
New Poor-law, in convexion with your 
other legislation, is reducing the people 
of England. You find the people now iu 
such a condition that your Poor-law is in- 
capable of relieving them ; you have re- 
duced them to the state of beggars, and 
you call for charitable subscriptions to 
answer the demands of these beggars. 
The supporters of the New Povor-law 
say, that the poor ought to be re- 
lieved by private charity. They say 
this consistently enough with their views, 
because charity will never be applied to 
any extent till extreme destitution has 
arrived, and even then it will not avail ; 
but if the poor are to be thrown on the 
support of charity, are you to continue 
your vagrant law? How can the poor 
make known their wants except by asking 
alms, and if they ask alms, are they not 
treated as criminals of a high order? Was 
there not a case of this kind lately brought 
before the House, when a poor man, in the 
last degree of poverty, for the mere fact of 
seeking alms, was seized by a policeman 
and barbarously chained to a manger till 
it suited the convenience of this policeman 
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of the law? Is this the fate to which 
the poor, industrious, working men of 
England are to be brought? But it had 
been said, that Poor-law taxation had 
progressed to an enormous extent, swal- 
lowing up property. But it appears 
by Mr. Rickman's calculations, officially 
made and returned to the House of Com- 
mons, that on a comparison of the amount 
of poor-rate expenditure and population in 
the years 1748, 1749, and 1750, as com- 
pared with the year 1839, the total con- 
tribution of each individual taken in the 
average value of wheat at each of these 
periods was exactly the same,—namely, 
forty-two pints, but in 1750, the condi- 
tion of the working classes was infinitely 
better, because, since that time, machi- 
nery has interfered with the domestic 
manufacturer, by which the parent and 
all the members of the family could be 
employed at home at good wages. The 
most important acts which have been 
passed for regulating the relief of the poor 
were the three following—namely, the 
43rd of Elizabeth, the Gilbert Act, and the 
Select Vestry Act; all these acts were 
founded on the principle that subsistence 
was to be given to the unemployed worker 
in return for work, if that subsistence be 


given to an able-bodied person; and the 
Select Vestries Act particularly placed the 
discretion as to this relief and the persons 
to receive it in the hands of representative 


bodies. The new law gives the represen- 
tative bodies a mere mockery of power, 
and places the real power in the hands of 
three commissioners. The action of the 
Select Vestry Act is highly approved in the 
first abstract of evidence published by the 
commissioners, who gave instances of its 
successful operation in reducing the rates, 
and particularly in the parish of Stanford 
Rivers, in Liverpool, in Garstang, Lanca- 
shire, in the city of Carlisle, and in White- 
haven ; in all which cases the rates had 
been rapidly reduced. There is a pro- 
ceeding of the commissioners which cannot 
be passed over without comment. By their 
first and second annual reports we find 
that the commissioners exerted their ut- 
most influence to induce a migration of 
working people from the rural districts to 
the manufacturing towns, and that they 
partially succeeded: Can such a principle 
of action be defended? Is it not manifest 
that although a temporary relief might by 
these means be obtained that a permanent 
evil would be created, by multiplying the 
numbers of those wholly dependent on the 
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wages of manufacture? The very reverse 
should have been the course ; instead of 
increasing the masses in the manufacturing 
towns, the manufacturers should have been 
induced to erect their mills in the rural 
districts, and thus combined the double 
means of support to be derived from manu- 
facture and agriculture. The commission- 
ers have now permitted an out-door test to 
be acted on, but from the previous disposi- 
tion manifested, can it be doubted that they 
will make the terms of this test so severe 
as to deprive the poor of any use of it ? 
Can their discretion be trusted in the hu- 
mane administration of any test? Besides, 
this test is only permitted at present to be 
applied in five unions. Can it be supposed 
that if these five unions require it, there 
are not a multitude of other unions in 
which it would be requisite? 1 have now 
endeavoured to place before the House the 
principles of the act which you are called 
on to renew, and the principle of action on 
which the commissioners carried it into 
operation. You are called on to renew 
both the act and their powers. You are 
called on to make nonentities of the repre- 
sentative bodies which you have con 
stituted, and to leave for five years the 
care of the poor in the hands of these com- 
missioners. Will you do so? Will you 
practically upset the grand principle of the 
British constitution, which places the 
power of taxing and the disposal of that 
taxation in the hands of the representatives 
of the people? Eight vears should have 
given sufficient experience of the regula- 
tions generally necessary. Let Parliament, 
then, enact such regulations as it shall 
deem fit, but let not the lawmaking for the 
poor be left in the hands of an arbitrary 
oligarchy of three individuals. I do not 
deny that a court of appeal might be pro- 
per, but this court should have no other 
power than to decide whether boards of 
guardians had acted according to law, or 
the reverse. With reference to the out- 
door administration of relief, I do not ask 
that the able-bodied poor should receive aid 
without the demand of work in return; 
but this work should be given with huma- 
nity, according to their strength and 
power of working and former habits of 
work ; and the wages should be such as to 
afford 2 fair subsistence for themselves and 
their families. This I hold to be the 
wholesome principle of the original Poor- 
law, and I desire to see it restored not only 
in name but in substance. These are the 
principles which I wished to see tarried 
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into operation, and I now call upon the 
House to reject a measure which goes to 
continue all that is objectionable in the 
system, which goes to continue all those 
powers of the commissioners which, in my 
opinion, have been grossly abused. No- 
thing, I can assure the House, is further 
from my wish or intention than to make 
this a party question. I am convinced 
there are many hon. Members who, at the 
time they gave their support to the New 
Poor-law, did it with the best intentions, 
and through a sincere desire of benefitting 
the country. But I now call upon those 
hon. Gentlemen to look to the experience 
of that law, not obstinately to adhere to 
any preconceived opinions they may have 
entertained regarding it, but to judge of it 
the by results it furnishes, by the effects 
of its operation, and if they find that in 
the working of it the poor have been ma- 
terially injured, and that they are likely 
still to be injured by its continuance, then 
do I hope that they will not persevere in a 
course which must be obviously unjust to- 
wards those who most stand in need of our 
protection. I thank the House for the at- 


tention with which I have been heard in 
endeavouring, as far as I could, to lay be- 
fore it the principles of this bill, and the 


ground upon which I now move that it be 
read a second time this day three months 

Captain Pechell had great satisfaction 
in seconding the motion which had been 
so clearly and so ably brought forward by 
his hon. Friend. The right hon. Baronet 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, in introducing his bill, had 
appealed to the compassion and good feel- 
ing of hon. Members, and expressed a 
hope that the House would entertain it in 
a genuine spirit of charity, benevolence 
and good will, But what must have been 
the surprise of the House, after such a 
commencement, to find that the bill con- 
tained not a single alleviation of those 
clauses which operated with so much seve- 
rity and cruelty. The right hon. Baronet 
had frankly announced his intention of 
abolishing the Gilbert Unions; while the 
right hon. Baronet avowed that he would 
not interfere with the local acts, because 
the law already gave sufficiently the power 
of doing that. Now, he was hostile to the 
powers of the commissioners, because he 
saw that there was no hope for the local 
acts unless those powers were abrogated. 
He should therefore give his strenuous 
opposition to every part of the measure, 
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and take every means of defeating it. 
[The hon. Member entered into some de- 
tails concerning Gilbert’s Act to prove that 
it authorised relief near the pauper’s place 
of residence, and that the right hon. Ba- 
ronet (Sir James Graham) had not accu- 
rately quoted it.] The hon. Member 
continued:—As for what the Poor-law 
Commissioners said of that act, their re- 
ports had only misled the country ;—they 
had been founded on wrong data, and, 
like all the other measures of the commis- 
sioners with reference to these unions, 
they had only had for their object to dis- 
tract, torment, and wear out the Gilbert 
guardians, as indeed they must have dis- 
tracted and tormented any one less hardy 
than a Somerset-house commissioner. The 
right hon. Baronet had averred that under 
the Gilbert Act the employer might be 
one of the guardians, and that the man 
might agree with his employer and guar- 
dian what proportion he would pay and 
what sum should come out of the parochial 
fund. Now, the burden of proof in this 
case lay with the right hon. Baronet, and 
he challenged him to state one case in 
proof of his allegation. But those were 
the sort of general charges made against 
all who acted under the Gilbert enactment. 
It was on a par with the allegation that all 
the Gilbert guardians were illiterate men, 
and men who were not likely to act for the 
interest of their parishes, Certainly, with 
respect to the latter part of the allegation, 
there was pretty good proof that they 
knew their own interest in the fact that 
they had resisted the incorporation of the 
unions over which they presided. Then 
another complaint of the right hon. Baro- 
net's was, that there was no harmony 
between the Gilbert and the Poor-law Act 
unions, and that they could not coexist, 
because the Gilbert Guardians could not 
send able-bodied men to their workhouses. 
Now this assertion was also not borne out 
by the facts. He would quote a case 
which had arisen in 1835, and which had 
been submitted to the opinion of the late 
Attorney-general, now Lord Campbell. 
That learned Crown officer delivered the 
following opinion on the point :— 

“I am of opinion that guardians under Gil- 
bert’s Act may order into the workhouse poor 
persons able and willing to work, when their 
being in the workhouse is compatible with 
their having employment under the 32nd sec- 
tion of the act, but not otherwise.” 


But then another great ground of objec- 
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tion was, that beer was supplied to the 
paupers under Gilbert’s Act. That seemed 
to be a heinous crime, and was in fact the 
ground for all these clauses. Again, it 
was said that these unions offered geo- 
graphical impediments to carrying out the 
Poor-law. Now, certainly that would be 
an excellent objection to the completeness 
of a game preserve ; but he really thought 
, it was immaterial whether the Poor-law 
~ unions were square, round, or of any other 
imaginable shape. Indeed, the idea of 
uniformity was discarded by the right hon. 
Baronet himself, so that he cut from under 
his argument the very groundwork of his 
own objection. But, turning to the other 
side of the question—contemplating the 
great interests involved—he must say, that 
when he sawso large a number of families 
enjoying the benefits of Gilbert’s Act, he 
thought that House ought to act with 
some caution, when they were asked 
to consent to the entire abrogation of that 
system. At the present time there were 
294 parishes with a population of 182,473 
receiving the benefits of this act. In ad- 
dition to these, there were 228 parishes 
with a population of 1,182,600 incorpor- 
ated under local acts. Thus altogether 


1,500,000 of the population of this coun- 
try were enjoying freedom under their own 
acts, and under an act of Parliament 
which they had been at great trouble to 
obtain, and which they considered to have 


been satisfactorily administered. On a 
previous occasion, the right hon. Baronet 
had stated the number of persons living 
in parishes under Gilbert’s Act at only 
155,000. He had reason to doubt the 
correctness of that statement, and he 
found on inquiry that there were 182,000 
and more persons taking advantage of its 
operation in 1831, whilst under the census 
of 1841 that number had increased to 
nearly 200,000. He might, therefore, 
have named 2,000,000 as the amount of 
the population not subject to the control 
of the Poor-law Commissioners. He was 
quite aware, that the great object of the 
Government was to deal what had been 
styled “ a heavy blow and a great dis- 
couragement” at the nuisance, as they 
thought it, of the Gilbert Unions, and 
eventually at all other unions not under 
the control of the commissioners. The 
right hon. Baronet had, indeed, stated 
that this bill would not interfere with the 
operation of local acts, and so far he was 
correct in his assertion. The people were 
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quite aware, however, of the power placed 
in the hands of the commissioners, and 
after the decision of Lord Denman in the 
Brighton case, in which it was adjudged 
that the commissioners had the power to 
build the workhouses, they were on the 
alert against every encroachment. After 
all he had heard, he should indeed be 
wanting in his duty to his constituents if 
he did not at once declare his intention of 
opposing this measure in every stage and 
in every way in his power. Before it was 
advanced an inch further it ought to be 
shown that the Poor-law had given satis- 
faction to the country. He hoped that 
the right hon. Baronet who sat on the 
Ministerial bench (Sir E. Knatchbull) 
would take an early opportunity of stating 
how far he was satisfied with the working 
of the measure in Kent. He fully recol- 
lected that in February, 1841, the right 
hon, Baronet had refused to consent to 
any bill on the subject unless he was so 
satisfied, and that he had then come down 
to that House, and expressed the strong 
feelings he entertained at the refusal of 
certain boards of guardians in that county 
to provide food or labour for the poor 
during the time they were out of employ, 
in consequence of the snow of the preced- 
ing year. He huped that the right hon. 
Baronet would state what had been the 
result of his experience since that time, 
and that they should find from his expla- 
nation that the statements which had 
gone forth in the public papers had not 
had any foundation in fact. Now, it had 
been stated by the hon. Member below 
him (Mr. S. Crawford) that crime had 
increased throughout the country since the 
passing of the Poor-law. He had no 
doubt of the fact, and he would further 
express his conviction that crime would be 
found to have prevailed to the greatest 
extent in those parts where the Poor-law 
had been the most rigorously enforced. 
In his own county, Sussex, it had been 
stated at a late meeting of the magistrates 
in quarter sessions assembled, that the 
Lewes House of Correction was filled to 
overflowing, chiefly by persons committed 
for offences in the union workhouses, At 
his instigation a return on this subject, 
showing how many of these crimes had 
been practised in the Gilbert and Poor- 
law union houses respectively, had been 
ordered, and he could not but express 
some surprise that it had not been laid 
upon the Table, At that meeting it was 
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also stated that the county had been put 
to great expense owing to these offences, 
and he would, with their permission, read 
to the House a short document giving a 
sample of the sort of crimes for which 
those committals took place. The case he 
referred to was that of a boy named Robert 
Crouch, who was charged before the ma- 
gistrates on the Battle bench with running 
away with certain articles of clothes be- 
longing to the guardians of the union. 
That charge was, in effect, that he walked 
out of the workhouse with his jacket and 
trousers on, and perhaps it was not quite 
so heinous an offence as that of the police, 
who commonly of a morning took away 
the clothes of the boys who were found 
after certain hours bathing in the Serpen- 
tine. But let the House hear the particu- 
lars, The master of the house stated that 
the boy had not long returned from the 
House of Correction at Lewes, where he 
had committed the same offence. As soon 


as he returned he again absconded and 
returned again to the house, where he 
endeavoured to instil into the minds of 
the other boys that Lewes gaol was better 
than the union-house, and several boys 
had run away for the purpose of being 


committed there. The magistrates said, 
it seemed extraordinary that the guardians 
should apply to the bench on such occa- 
sions. It appeared, on the following day, 
that this boy and another absconded, and 
were taken by a policeman and placed in 
confinement in the union-house. During 
the night they contrived again to escape; 
one was retaken and committed by a ma- 
gistrate at Hastings to Lewes gaol for 
three months, which was just what the 
boy most desired. He understood that 
since this case had been heard the magis- 
trates had grown quite tired of such pro- 
ceedings, and had given notice that such 
charges must not be brought before them. 
Therefore it was, that he said it was only 
fair and just that before they abrogated 
the Gilbert system they should show that 
they intended to supersede it by some sys- 
tem of superior management. They ought 
to hold out some inducement to take such 
acourse. They should soften opposition by 
showing that some benefit would be likely 
to accrue—eitber in the lessening of the 
expenses, in the better and kinder treat- 
ment of the poor, or in the improvement 
of the general workhouse regulations. 
He would only further say, that as he had 
never at any one time made this a party 
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question, so he should now continue to 
pursue the course he had always taken— 
that of treating the matter fairly and 
justly, and without consideration as to the 
political views of the party in power. En- 
tertaining these opinions, he should most 
gladly second the motion of the hon. 
Member for Rochdale. 

Mr. Pakington hoped for the indulgence 
of the House whilst he stated the reasons 
which induced him to give his most cor- 
dial support to the measnre which had 
been brought in by her Majesty’s Minis- 
ters. There had been so much miscon- 
ception of the entire principle of the mea- 
sure, arising from a well-intentioned, but 
misplaced humanity, and in addition to 
this such unscrupulous endeavours had 
been made to excite the bad passions and 
the angry feelings of the people against 
it, that it was the duty of every man who 
had given the subject his conscientious 
attention, and who was desirous to afford 
the law a fair trial, without undue preju- 
dice on the one side or partiality on the 
other, not to shrink from the bold expres- 
sion of his opinions, whatever unpopularity 
might attach to them. He was glad to 
find that in the measure about to be intro- 
duced, Ministers had not been induced to 
swerve from the principle of the Poor-law. 
When a brief discussion took place on this 
question in last September, he ventured 
to express bis hope that whilst Government 
would not hesitate to relax any of the 
provisions which might be found to operate 
with undue severity, no important prin- 
ciple should be compromised. He was 
glad to perceive that there were many 
useful alterations made in the bill, but he 
was equally pleased to find its main prin- 
ciples were preserved, and it should there- 
fore have its support, for he was perfectly 
convinced that it was a measure of all 
others best calculated to promote the true 
interests of the working classes themselves. 
He should not follow the hon. Member for 
Rochdale through all the topics which the 
hon. Gentleman touched, such as the con- 
duct of the policeman chaining the pri- 
soner to the bed-post, as he did not see 
how such a case bore upon the question. 
There were two objections, however, of 
the hon. Gentleman to which he would ad- 
dress himself. The hon.Gentleman first ob- 
jected to the commissioners, and next to 
the workhouse test. Now to him it ap- 
peared utterly impossible that the measure 
could be properly carried out, through all 
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its complex details, without some central 
guiding authority. Indeed, the hon. Gen- 
tleman himself admitted the necessity of 
some central control. As to the commis- 
sioners, he was of opinion that, whilst 
some of their acts might, perhaps, be open 
to cavil, it must, on the whole, be admit- 
ted that they performed a delicate and 
difficult duty with great judgment and 
impartiality; and while he was on this 
subject, he must bear the testimony of his 
approbation to the late appointment of 
Sir E. Head, which was highly creditable 
to the Government, inasmuch as it showed 
the appointment to have been made apart 
from party consideration, and merely with 
a view to the due discharge of the duties 
involved. Last year he dissented from 
the proposal of vesting such power as was 
proposed in the commissioners, unless it 
was subjected to Parliamentary revision ; 
but, at the same time, he thought it ne- 
cessary to secure to them independence of 
action, by not having their appointments 
made from year to year, but for a sufli- 
cient given time. There could be no 
greater proof of the necessity of a central 
controlling body than what had recently 
taken place at Easingwold. There the 
guardians threw up their offices, because 
out-door relief would not be allowed to the 
able-bodied mothers of illegitimate chil- 
dren, to which relief the commissioners 
very properly objected. The relief was 
attempted to be justified on the ground of 
the deserving character of the parents, who 
never before had had illegitimate children, 
and were under twenty-two years of age; 
but if such an argument were to be al- 
lowed, and out-door relief granted, how 
could it be refused to poor but respectable 
widows? If every board of guardians 
showed such a disregard of sound prin- 
ciple, and abandoned their functions in 
such a way, there could be no more con- 
vincing proof afforded that it was neces- 
sary there should be a central board, to 
step in and check such irregularities. 
This, then, was one of the reasons why he 
approved of the commission. The next, 
aod perhaps the most important, point in 
the measure was one of the provisions to 
which the hon. Member for Rochdale ob- 
jected—namely, the workhouse test. The 
hon. Gentleman expressed great disappro- 
bation of this part of the measure, and 
adduced several instances of alleged abuse 
as occurring in the workhouses under the 
existing law. Amongst these he enume- 
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rated the Hoo, the Bridgewater, and the 
Sevenoaks Unions. He could not do 
better, as regarded this part of the argu- 
ment, than state to the House some of the 
malpractices which took place under the 
old law. He would take an instance from 
the general report of Mr. Mott, the assis- 
tant Poor-law Commissioner. In the first 
annual report Mr. Mott stated :— 


“ There are some of the parochial establish- 
ments for the reception of the poor which are 
positively a disgrace to our common nature.” 


In the report on the workhouse of St. 
Philip and St. Jacob, out-parish of B s- 
tol, there occurred the following :— 


** The state of the workhouse was filthy in 
the extreme—the appearance of the inmates 
dirty and wretched. There was no classifica- 
tion whatever—men, women, and children 
being promiscuously huddled together. In 
ove corner of the building, I discovered a 
most dismal filthy looking room. I entered 
it, and the scene which I witnessed it is im- 
possible to forget; it reminded me of a coal- 
cellar, or any place rather than the residence of 
ahuman being. The sole tenant of this mise- 
rable abode was a poor distressed lunatic, His 
appearance was pitiable in the extreme; his 
clothing was ragged; his flesh dirty as the 
floor; his head and face were bruised, appa- 
rently from falls. I endeavoured 
to arouse this poor pitiable fellow-creature, 
but the attempt was useless—all sensibility 
had forsaken him. To the very great shame of 
the parish officers, I found he had been in this 
disgusting state for years.” 


In the report of Mr. Pilkington— 


“Mr. John Hunt, who is surgeon to one of 
the districts of the Westbourne Union, stated 
to the board, that on visiting the Bosham 
workhouse—a house which had not then been 
altered from the system in which it had been 
left by the overseers acting under the old ad- 
ministration—he one day found a married man 
standing up in bed in the middle of the day, 
with nothing on but his shirt; while two young 
women, one of whom was daughter to the go- 
vernor of the house, were making a bed ad- 
joining the one on which he was standing. 
‘The old governor has been discharged by the 
board of guardians, and these indecencies 
have been prevented by a proper separation of 
the sexes, When Mr Weale, now one of the 
Assistant Poor-law Commissioners, visited the 
workhouse at Horsham, at my request, he 
found several couples of able-bodied married 
persons regularly sleeping, without any par- 
tition or screen between them, in the same 
room ; while several young females were also 
sleeping in a corner of it. He also found a 
highly dangerous lunatic in chains in the com- 
mon sleeping room.” 


As the hon. Member for Rochdale had 
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spoken of the alleged abuses of the new 
system, he would ask the House to com- 
pare the two, and he would put it to them 
to say, whether details so revolting and 
disgraceful to human nature as he had 
just enumerated, were not utterly incon- 
sistent with the useful application of a 
Poor-law. There was another point to 
which he would call the attention of the 
House, in comparing the old with the 
new system. He had just stated the 
condition in which a pauper lunatic had 
been for four years, and that arose from 
the fact, that under the old system there 
was no security against abuse, for no one 
knew what was going on, and there could 
consequently be no detection, Contrast 
that state of things with what had been 
said respecting the Sevenoaks and Hoo 
Unions. He did not mean either to pal- 
liate or defend the conduct of the master 
of the Hoo Union, but it was seen, that his 
conduct had been inquired into, he him- 
self had been brought to trial, and he 
suffered three months’ imprisonment. It 
should, however, be taken into account in 
bringing a great experiment which was to 
extend over the whole kingdom into ope- 
ration, that it was not possible, in the first 


instance, to find persons who were all fully 


qualified to aid in carrying it out. With 
respect to Sevenoaks, no person could re- 
gret more than he the illness which sprang 
up there, or the misconduct which had 
taken place. But what was the result ? 
The guardians refused to build a new 
workhouse when the inmates were found 
to be too numerous. In the spring of last 
year, attention was called to the fact that 
a glandular affection had exhibited itself 
amongst the children, and yet the guard- 
ians postponed increasing the establish- 
ment. This conduct led to an order on 
the part of the commissioners for the 
purpose of preventing the House being 
over-crowded, and this showed, that the 
poor could not be neglected, or abuses 
suffered to exist with impunity, whilst 
the Central Board had the power of cor- 
recting the evil. If, then, he wanted an 
argument in favour of the commission, the 
transactions which had taken place at 
Bridgewater, Sevenoaks, and Hoo, would 
serve to show their utility in bringing 
abuses to light, and secure the public 
from any fear of theircontinuance. There 
must be some test, and, in his opinion, 
none was better than that afforded by a 
well regulated workhouse. Workhouses 
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were not almshouses, but places of last 
resort for persons thrown for support upon 
the public, and where three of the greatest 
advantages which persons in their position 
require,—namely, a good shelter, abund- 
ance of fire, and wholesome food, those 
three things were not denied in the work- 
house—and if the poor man was sure of 
enjoying at the time of need what the 
honest and independent workman fre- 
quently wanted, he could not complain 
of some necessary restraint imposed, and 
some useful restrictions adopted. The 
outery against the bill was raised by those 
who took no part inits administration, and 
was the result in many instances of good 
and benevolent, but mistaken feelings, 
He was convinced, that if those who from 
such motives now opposed it, were to lend 
their aid in administering the law in kind- 
ness, in justice, and in mercy, the com- 
plaints now made would not be so preva- 
lent. There was one part of the bill, 
however, which he was inclined to con- 
sider with no little hesitation. He meant 
that part of the measure which related 
to the educational districts. This part 
would involve considerable expense, and 
it was very questionable, taking into ac- 
count the great expense which had been 
already incurred in erections, whether 
it would be judicious to add a new item 
for schools. Whilst he applauded every 
measure for the promotion of education, 
he still thought it questionable whether 
illegitimate children who had been aban- 
doned by their parents and thrown upon 
the country for support, should enjoy ad- 
vantages which were denied to the children 
of honest and independent labourers. He 
was pleased, however, with the proposal 
of district committees, which would pre- 
vent the necessity of long journies; that 
he considered a wholesome alteration. 
With respect to what had fallen from the 
hon. Member for Brighton, he must utterly 
dissent from the doctrine laid down respect- 
ing the Gilbert Unions. It was essential 
to the well-working of the bill that the 
existence of these Unions should not in- 
terfere with the unity of action of the 
measure throughout the whole country, 
On the contrary, he regretted that there 
were two omissions of what, if he remem- 
bered correctly, had been introduced into 
the bill of last year. One related to the 
payment of county-rates by the board of 
guardians, and the other had reference to 
the rating of small dwellings. With ree 
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spect to the expense, the amount of the 
rates under the old law was enormous 
and a great saving had been effected 
under the new system. When he spoke 
of this point, he always guarded himself 
against being supposed to mean that this 
was the great or primary object of the 
Poor-law Amendment Act. The primary 
object of that Act was to restore habits 
of industry and independence to the 
English peasantry. He believed that it 
was well adapted to effect its object, 
and that in many instances it had already 
succeeded in that object. He believed it 
to be, in all its principles, a sound and 
wholesome law, and he would not be de- 
terred by any prejudice or clamour that 
had been raised, or any unpopularity of 
which he might be the object, from giving 
his assent to the bill now before the 
House. 

General Johnson observed, that opinions 
respecting this measure were more con- 
tradictory, on both sides of the House, 
than on any other which he remembered. 
The hon. Member had talked of uniformity 
of system as the main advantage to be 
obtained by the original measure, but that 
ground had been totally abandoned by 
the right hon. Baronet, the Secretary 
for the Home Department, in his speech 
on introducing the present bill. No 
other advantage had ever been held out 
as likely to result from the appointment 
of the commissioners than that they 
should enforce uniformity. They had 
now held power for eight years, and 
had totally failed to enforce it. Was 
there any security, if five years’ more 
power were granted to them, that they 
would do any better than they had done 
during the last eight years? They had 
sown disunion instead of establishing 
uniformity. The Poor-law Amendment 
Act had set man against man throughout 
the country, beyond any measure that 
House had ever passed. It had stirred up 
hatred between the employer and the em- 
ployed—a hatred which would never be 
forgotten so long as the law continued in 
force. As for the assistant-coimmissioners, 
he should be glad to know from any one 
who could inform him, of what sort of use 
they were. He had spoken to the chair- 
men of several boards of guardians, and 
had never been able to ascertain from any 
of them that those commissioners were 
of the slightest use whatever. They were 
an incumbrance on the boards; they im- 
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peded their proceedings, and did no earthly 
good whatever. That was an expense, 
therefore, which might be saved to the 
country. It was a mere source of patron- 
age, which had better be got rid of. One 
part of the subject he wished to advert to, 
which had been totally overlooked by the 
hon. Member who had just sat down— 
the extreme difficulty experienced under 
this law by the poor in obtaining medical 
relief, The distance they had to travel 
before reaching the place where it could 
be obtained was often very great; and 
when the place was reached, the granting 
relief was entirely at the option of the 
medical man, who, it was probable, said 
he would come next day. He knew a case 
where a sick man had to go twenty-nine 
miles, backwards and forwards, over the 
union in search of relief; the medical man 
did not see him until the third day, and he 
died on the fourth. Another great objec- 
tion to this law was, that it treated good 
and bad men alike. Whether it was the 
misfortune or the vice of an individual 
that made him a pauper, he was dealt 
with in the same way. The authorization 
of out-door relief was at the discretion of 
three men at Somerset-house who could 
know nothing more of the expediency of 
granting it than the box on the table. 
They had forbidden it wherever they 
dared, although their proceedings had 
been counteracted by the guardians of 
several Unions who had given out-door 
relief in spite of their order. Those 
Unions succeeded best which paid least 
attention to the orders of the commission- 
ers. The amount of the poor-rates con- 
siderably decreased in the last three years 
before the act passed, but during the last 
four years it had most materially in- 
creased in almost every Union. The rate- 
payers were crying out against the enor- 
mous salaries paid to the commissioners and 
their officers. He was of opinion that the 
overseers had, in many cases, a fair claim 
to be paid for their services. They had 
often to go ten or twelve miles in and out, 
and a day was of consequence to farmers 
attending the board, particularly at certain 
periods of the year. In the Union with 
which he was connected they had been 
obliged to send to the next town to procure 
guardians to make a board. If guardians 
were to be employed that way, they had 
better be paid for their attendance. He 
thought the poor would have a better 
chance of being attended to if the guar- 
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dians were paid for their time, than if they 
were put to the loss of their time and 
trouble. By the present bill, it was pro- 
posed to give power in cases of bastardy 
to imprison the father of the child under 
certain circumstances. If the mother could 
be supported for Is. 6d. per week, it would 
be hardly worth while to prosecute the man. 
He would suggest, that the man should be 
obliged to support the woman during her 
lying-in month and pay her expenses. It 
had been said, that the present act worked 
well; he was of opinion it worked well for 
none but those who had to work it. Was it 
just to subject those for whose benefit it 
was pretended the act was passed, and 
who had no representatives in Parliament, 
to the control of the gentlemen of Somer- 
set-house, who could know nothing of the 
lucal circumstances of the various districts? 
He objected most strongly to the system 
of centralization established by the act. 
Our forefathers were perfectly well able to 
take care of themselves and of all the 
inhabitants of their parishes, and wiy 
should not the present generation do 
as much? Why should the commis- 


sioners of Somerset-house, who were re- 
sponsible to nobody, have the power of 


making laws? Why should the people 
be delivered up to the power of the com- 
missioners without any liberty of appeal 
from their judgment in every case? It 
had been said, previous to the passing of 
the new law, that it would raise the value 
of labour and the rate of wages, but it 
had, on the contrary, lowered them, and 
had it not been for the employment af- 
forded by railroads for five or six years, 
it would have depressed them much more. 
Would any man say, that wages in the 
south and west of England were not scan- 
dalously low, much lower than they ought 
to be? He did not know of any instance 
in which the New Poor-law had raised 
wages. The labourers were entirely in the 
hands of the guardians, their chief em. 
ployers, who regulated the rate of wages, 
as must always be the case, by the quan- 
tity of labour in the market. The hon. 
Member who spoke last had drawn a pa- 
rallel between the workhouses under the 
new act and those under the old system, 
but formerly it was well known there was 
hardly one workhouse to 100 parishes. 
For the reasons he had stated he should 
offer the present bill his most strenuous 
opposition. 

Colonel Sibthorp remarked, that it 
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might be supposed he was most anxious 
to give his support to the measures of he 
present Government, entertaining as he 
did the highest respect for their talents and 
integrity, and knowing that they were pos- 
sessed of every quality which could re- 
commend them to the confidence of the 
country. He regretted, therefore, to be 
compelled by a sense of duty to stand up 
in that House and oppose any bill intro- 
duced by them. He objected to the mea- 
sure before the House on the ground, that 
it would entail a very heavy and useless 
expense on the country. After eight years’ 
trial of the new system, he thought that 
it had produced no good results; that the 
poor were not better taken care of, and 
not better satisfied under the present sys- 
tem, and that there had been, not a de- 
crease, but a considerable increase, in the 
rates. He should give his cordial support 
to the motion of the hon. Member for 
Rochdale. 

Mr. Grimsditch regretted, that such a 
bill as the present should have emanated 
from the Conservative side of the House. 
The existing law, as administered by the 
central power sitting in Somerset_house, 
was condemned by the great mass of the 
people—. not only by the recipients of re- 
lief, but by those who contributed to the 
maintenance of the poor. Within the last 
two years he had scarcely found a gentle- 
man of any rank in society who considered 
it an improvement. On the contrary, he 
had heard it universally said, that unless 
some discretionary powers were given to 
the boards of guardians who had the ma- 
nagement and distribution of the funds 
raised for the maintenance of the poor, the 
law could not be maintained. The right 
hon. Baronet (Sir J. Graham) had led the 
House to expect that this bill would enact 
some ameliorations and mitigations of the 
law; but, after a careful examination of 
its various clauses, he found it was nothing 
more nor less than the bill introduced last 
year by the noble Lord, the Member for 
the City of London (Lord J. Russell), 
although it was tricked out in sotnewhat 
different garments. When he found it 
seriously proposed that the Poor-law com- 
mission should continue for five years he 
could not help thinking that the object 
was to render it perpetual; and he had 
little doubt, if the country were to re- 
main for five years longer in the hands 
of the commissioners exercising the 
powers they now possessed in the admi- 
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nistration of the local funds for the relief 
of the poor, the people would be up in 
arms against it. The present law was 
based on a theory which was altogether 
unconstitutional. The commissioners ex- 
ercised a power amounting to positive ty- 
ranny over the whole arrangements, even of 
the most minute character, in any way con- 
nected with the machinery of Poor-law ad- 
ministration. Their control extended to 
the appo’ntment and superintendence of 
every maccer of a workhouse, every clerk to 
a union, in fact, every officer, even down to 
an overseer, In the union with which he 
was connected, a case had recently oc- 
curred which would illustrate the extra- 
ordinary manner in which they interfered 
in these matters, The four overseers had 
an assistant-overseer, who acted as clerk. 
In the course of last year they discovered, 
that he did not properly keep the accounts ; 
indeed, it was found, that he had received 
monies for which he had not accounted. 
The overseers immediately applied to the 
board of guardians, whom they considered 
their masters, requesting that the assis- 
tant might be dismissed. The answer 
was, ‘‘We have no power, we are the 
mere tools of the Poor-law Commissioners, 


you must apply to them.” Application 
was made to the commissioners through 
the auditor of the union, and their reply 
was, that the board of guardians were 
the proper persons to investigate the 


charge which had been made. The case 
did accordingly come before the board of 
guardians, consisting of some fifty per- 
sons—a little Parliament in itself. Mac- 
clesfield returned seven of that number, 
the remainder being guardians over a 
wide district round about. The board of 
guardians insisted that this was an affair 
of the town of Macclesfield, and that it 
was the duty of the guardians of that 
town to investigate it; they did, and re- 
ported unanimously to the general board 
that the charges had been proved. Next 
week the question was to be discussed 
whether the defaulter should be recom- 
mended to be discharged; but in the 
meantime the party charged went among 
the county guardians, and succeeded in 
bringing a majority of them to say, that 
he should not be dismissed. By-and-by 
an assistant-commissioner was sent down, 
and having stayed an hour or two in the 
place, reported to Somerset-house, whence 
the séctetary announced to the board, 
that the commissioners saw no reason why 
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this person should be discharged. Why 
should respectable men be insulted in this 
way, because reliance was placed on the 
representations of an assistant-commis- 
sioner, who held his situation only by 
managing to please those who appointed 
him? Last year, he was shocked to find, 
when the superintendence of parochial 
vaccination was placed in the hands of 
the Poor-law Commissioners, they were 
treated as a permanent body. On these 
grounds he should certainly vote for the 
motion of the hon. Member for Rochdale. 
It was expedient and politic, that the 
powers of the commissioners should be 
annihilated; and he did hope the right 
hon. Baronet at the head of the Govern- 
ment would at no distant time apply his 
great mind to the whole working of this 
system. It was sometimes said, by those 
who objected to the present system, “ Why 
don’t you suggest a substitute?” He 
himself had, on a former occaion, sug- 
gested one to the noble Viscount (Vis- 
count Howick) then Member for North- 
umberland, now for Sunderland, having 
lost his election for the county in conse- 
quence of his opinion on the New Poor- 
law; and he offered to show him how the 
principle of unions might be carried out 
to the satisfaction of the country at large 
and the comfort of those who received 
relief. Coming from so humble an indi- 
vidual as himself, the suggestion might 
perhaps have been treated with derision, 
but still he would frankly tell the right 
hon. Baronet, that if ever the system of 
unions was to work satisfactorily to the 
country, instead of paying 80,000/. a- 
year to the Poor-law Commissioners, they 
must at once reduce the size of the unions. 
That was absolutely necessary, and if this 
bill were read a second time, he trusted 
the House would assist him in making it 
imperative on the Poor-law Commissioners 
to reduce the size of the unions. For this 
purpose altogether new machinery must, 
of course, be introduced, and he should 
propose where any rule, order, or regula« 
tion was to be confirmed, it might be done 
by Order in Council. Some machinery of 
this sort, he was convinced, would be 
infinitely more satisfactory to the country 
than the administration of the Poor-law 
commissioners. While on his legs, he 
could not help adverting to one portion 
of the speech of the right hon. Baronet in 
introducing this measure. He quoted the 
authority of a great and distinguished 
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man, who undoubtedly would always 
stand high in the estimation of the public 
—he meant Lord Brougham—who, in his 
speech on this subject, had thought it 
right to animadvert on those who were 
the framers of the salutary and mild 
statute of Elizabeth. Lord Brougham 
said, 

«Those who framed the statute of Elizabeth 
were not adepts in political science. They 
were not acquainted with the true principles 
of population ; they could not foresee that a 
Malthus would arise to enlighten mankind.” 


The present bill, then, was intended to 
carry out the principles of Malthus, who 
insisted that no man came into the world 
with any title to relief from his fellowman. 
He had thus been led to look into the 
early history of pauper legislation in this 
country, and he found, that in 1388, the 
12th of Richard 2nd, c. 7, prohibited 
persons from departing from the hundred 
in which they lived without a testimonial, 
which continued to be the law for 107 
years. In 1495, the act 11th of Henry 
7th, c. 2, required beggars to go to their 
place of birth without begging out of the 
hundred. The 19th of Henry 7th,c. 12, re- 
quired them to go to the place of birth, or 
the place of abode for the last three years, 
without begging out of such place ; which 
continued to be the law twenty-seven 
years. By the 22nd Henry 8th, c. 12, 
justices were to assign limits for begging. 
If out of the limits the beggar was to be 
imprisoned two days and nights in the 
stocks, and then sworn to return to the 
assigned limit; the able-bodied to be first 
whipped. The 27th of Henry 8th, c. 25, 
enacted compulsory relief. Every parish 
was to maintain its own poor, or forfeit 
20s. per month. Sturdy beggars to be 
punished, first offence, whipped, second, 
the right ear to be cropped, third, to be 
tried at Sessions and suffer death as a 
felon. This law remained in force five 
years, but its severity prevented its execu- 
tion. By the Ist of Edward 6th, c. 3, the 
able-bodied labourer was to be branded 
with the letter V, and serve as a slave for 
two years on bread and water, and refuse 
meat, and caused to work by beating, 
chaining, &c. If he ran away to be 
branded on the cheek with the letter S,— 
a slave for life. Second time to suffer 
death as a felon, Obligation of each 
parish to maintain its own poor on pain of 
forfeiture, if a city, 5/., borough, 40s., 
village, 20s,, for not setting labourers to 
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work. In 1550, 3rd and 4th Edward 6th, 
c. 16, repealed the last act, and revived 
the 22nd of Henry 8th,c. 12. The 5th 
and 6th Edward 6th, c. 2, confirmed 22nd 
of Henry 8th, and the 3rd and 4th of Ed- 
ward 6th, and directed collections. In 
| 1556, 2nd and 3rd of Philip and Mary, 
c. 5, re-enacted 3rd and 4th of Edward 
6th, c. 16, in precisely the same words, 
The 5th of Elizabeth, c. 3, gave powers to 
justices to enforce contributions. The 14th 
| of Elizabeth, c. 5, recited, 


“ That all parts of this realm of England 
and Wales be presently with rogues and vaga- 
bonds and sturdy beggars exceedingly pestered, 
| by means whereof daily happeneth horrible 
murders, thefts, and great outrages ;”— 





;and assigned punishment for the first 
|offence to be grievously whipped and 
/ burnt through the ear with a hot iron, of 
| the compass of one inch about. Second, 
‘felons. Third, to suffer death as felons 
| without benefit of clergy. Under this act, 
| Justices were to assess all the inhabitants, 
1598, 39th of Elizabeth, c. 3, and 39th 
Elizabeth, c. 4, altered the punishment, 
and mitigated the severity in some degree 
—whipping until the body be bloody; 
transportation beyond the seas, or to the 
galleys. Four years afterwards, by 43rd 
of Elizabeth, c. 2, provision was made for 
setting to work the able-bodied, and re- 
lieving the poor and impotent. The pu- 
nishment of the able-bodied was to be 
imprisonment in the House of Correction 
on a refusal to do the work set for him. 
There was no further alteration of the law 
till 3rd and 4th William and Mary, c. 11, 
which was the first foundation of the 
justices’ power to order relief. The 9th 
of George Ist, c. 7, prohibited relief to 
those who refused to enter workhouses. 
Then came the 36th of George 3rd, c. 
23rd, which gave power to the justices to 
order relief generally, under which the 
abuses so much complained of had grown 
up. But he contended, the present was 
not the law to cure those abuses. It was 
said, that the law in the manufacturing 
districts had been relaxed, and it was very 
proper that it should be so, for it could not 
be enforced. The population of those dis- 
tricts was of a character altogether dif- 
ferent from that of the agricultural dis- 
tricts. In the report of the Assistant 
Povur-law Commissioners, who had been 
recently sent down to inquire into the 
state of Stockport, he found the following 





passage. They stated, that 
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“ Eighty accounts of provident institutions 
had been opened at the savings’-bank in that 
town ; a proof of a wide-spread prevalence of 
habits of economy. In addition to these we 


must, in justice to the manufacturing popula- 
tion of the northern counties, state, that they 
exhibit a degree of hardihood in the endurance 
of distress, and a spirit of pride and indepen- 
dence in regard to the receipt of parochial re- 
lief, which are not commonly prevalent in 
other parts of England.” 


Again :— 

“Those among them who have not been 
able or willing to leave a place where at pre- 
sent their labour is of little or no value, have 
been found enduring distress with patience, 
and abstaining, sometimes to the injury of 
health, from making any application for re- 
lief, while others, who have been driven re- 
luctantly to that extremity, we have seen 
receiving a degree of relief sufficient only to 
support life, often with thankfulness and 
gratitude, and generally without murmur or 
complaint.” 

He put it to the House, whether these 
were a class of persons who should be 
driven into the workhouse, their little 
habitations destroyed, their goods and 
chattels sequestrated, when a little tem- 
porary relief in sickness or distress, for a 
week or even a day, perhaps, might 
enable them to recover themselves? He 
believed, it was the desire of the Poor-law 
Commissioners to do the best they could, 
but it was impossible that they could have 
a proper acquaintance with the condition 
of all the various unions in the country. 
He did not see the necessity of the ap- 
pointment of these mighty gentlemen, 
one of whom he perceived in the gallery. 
[Order.] Well, he would proceed without 
addressing anybody. He maintained, that 
the Members of the Board of Guardians, 
and the overseers of the poor in that part 
of the country to which he had referred, 
were as respectable, intelligent, and as 
anxious to do their duty as any set of 
gentlemen resident in the metropolis of 
London; but they found themselves, in 
consequence of the New Poor-law system, 
placed in a very irksome situation, being 
obliged to receive orders from a board 
which could not possibly form a just 
opinion of what ought to be done. He 
regretted, that he was obliged to vote 
against the present Government, but a 
sense of duty to his constituents and to 
the country at large induced him to vote 
with the hon. Member for Rochdale. 

Sir C. Napier said, there were many 
points of the present Poor-law of which 
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he thoroughly approved, and many others 
to which he felt great objection. He would 
state shortly to what parts he objected. 
His first objection was to the Poor-law 
commissioners. He could not fora single 
moment understand what was the use of 
paying the Poor-law commissioners in 
London 60,000J. a-year for the purpose of 
supervising the affairs of the various 
unions in the country, of which they had 
no local knowledge, and interfering with 
those who were employed in them. Ina 
district of South Hampshire with which 
he was connected there was an union of 
four small parishes, which had done an 
immensity of good to the district in which 
he lived. Generally speaking, the board 
of guardians established there had con- 
ducted the affairs of the union with great 
good inanagement, and to the satisfaction 
of the people at large; and if all unions 
were equally small, he believed that the 
Poor-law bill would be a blessing to the 
country instead of a curse. He had been 
guardian there himself, and had paid great 
attention to the business, They were in 
the habit of giving out-door relief to el- 
derly poor of sixty years of age, allowing 
each person 3s. a-week, and a man and 
his wife 6s. a week. The expense of 
keeping paupers in the house came to 
2s. 1ld. each per week. Why, then, for 
the sake of saving one penny, should 
every poor person be driven from their 
homes into the union workhouses? The 
feeling of the guardians there was, that 
they ought to possess more power, and be 
allowed to extend the out-door relief, for 
the purpose of aiding deserving persons, 
who should not be driven into the union- 
house because they were not sixty years 
old. This was a point to which, as he 
believed, the commissioners objected. It 
was quite true that many guardians evaded 
the instruction of the commissioners on 
this head, and acted contrary to law, and 
when he was a guardian he certainly lent 
himself, as far as possible, to practices 
contrary to the law. In his union the 
elderly people were not confined as pri- 
soners; but when they conducted them- 
selves properly they were, on application 
to the master of the house, allowed to go 
out to walk in the country and amuse 
themselves. He believed that if it were 
permitted that the poor people should be 
generally treated in this way, they might 
be induced, instead of looking on the 
workhouses as they now did, as bastiles, 
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to regard them as old seamen and soldiers 
did the hospitals of Greenwich and Chel- 
sea. One great objection of the present 
system was this:—If a man had a wife 
and three or four children to support, his 
wages of 12s. a-week were sufficient to 
maintain them; but if he had eight or 
nine children, his wages of 12s, were in- 
sufficient for their maintenance. The con- 
sequence was that he was obliged to give 
up his cottage, which, if another system 
were adopted, might be made comfortable 
for him, and go into the workhouse with 
his eight or nine children, Was it right 
that good and industrious men, because 
they had the misfortune to have a large 
family, should be driven out of their cot- 
tages and kept in the union workhouse 
perhaps for years? He believed that the 
guardians generaliy, though they were 
not in the habit of acting too generously, 
would, if it were not for the commission- 
ers, act with much greater generosity. It 
would be a far preferable course, instead 
of forcing the industrious man, who was 
exerting himself to the best of his power 
to provide a living for himself and family, 
into the workhouse, to taka one or two of 
his children into the house, and feed, 


clothe, and educate them ; and this would 
be better than giving out-door relief, which 
might encourage people to be indolent. 
He would then make use of these children 
in connexion with the bill of the right hon. 
Baronet, who was not attending to what 


he said, for increasing the navy. He 
would maintain them until they were four- 
teen years of age, under the express con- 
dition that they should repay their coun- 
try for the care which had been taken of 
them, by serving their country either in 
the army or navy fora limited period. He 
did not see any reasonable objection to 
such a system, which would not be com. 
pulsory, but carried into effect by volun- 
tary agreement between the guardians and 
the parents. He hoped his suggestion 
would attract the attention of the right 
hon. Baronet opposite. There was another 
part of the bill to which he materially 
objected, viz., the bastardy clauses. He 
believed the onus of maintaining illegiti- 
mate children had been thrown on the 
mother from a wise and just motive, 
namely, with the hope of rendering fe- 
males more discreet. He did not believe 
that this part of the bill had had the 
smallest effect in that way, especially in 
the rural districts. He believed that there 
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were as many illegitimate children born as 
ever, and the bastardy clauses had ren- 
dered, not the women more discreet, but 
the men more reckless. It was unjust 
towards the unfortunate girl to have the 
whole burden of maintaining her illegiti- 
mate offspring thrown on her. He saw 
that one of the amendments proposed by 
the right hon. Baronet was to the effect 
that the goods of the putative father were 
to be seized and sold for the maintenance 
of the child if it were in the workhouse, 
but if it were not in the workhouse, then 
the putative father was to escape clear. 
Why was this proposed? Was it to drive 
the unfortunate mother into the poorhouse 
by force; and why should not the father 
be obliged to come forward and support 
the child to the best of his power? He 
did not believe that the morals of the un- 
fortunate woman would be improved by 
such a course of proceeding. But there was 
still a greater hardship. If the mother 
went into the poor-house she might when 
there receive the offer of a situation in 
which she would be enabled to support 
herself respectably and retrieve her cha- 
racter; but she could not accept the 
situation without taking her child out of 
the workhouse, and her wages in the 
country would not be sufficient to main- 
tain herself and child. What objection 
could there be to enable a woman to go 
into respectable service by allowing her to 
leave her child in the workhouse, and 
making her pay something towards its 
support? In the union in which he lived 
there had been a woman and her child in 
the House for four or five years. She 
could get a place in a farmer’s house, but 
she was kept in the union because her 
wages would not enable her to take her 
child out of the house. The system pur- 
sued was calculated to encourage bad 
conduct. He would suppose that a girl 
of a really bad character was living in a 
workhouse, together with a girl whose 
morals were not entirely corrupted. The 
bad character wished to go out of the 
house to have a “ lark,” or perhaps to 
amuse herself with some young man, She 
gave three hours’ notice and set out, 
amusing herself for three or four days, 
and when she thought proper came back, 
pretending that she was unable to get a 
place. The guardians were obliged to 
take her in, and she might run this rig 
once a fortnight, or even once a week 
There was no law to get rid of her so long 
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as she conducted herself well in the house. 
Was there sense, reason, justice, or mo- 
rality in this? While the poor girl who 
conducted herself well could not escape 
from this prison, but was a prisoner there 
for life; but should she be offered a situa- 
tion, the wages would not be sufficient for 
the maintenance of herself and child. He 
suggested whether it would not be as well 
in this case to allow the child to remain 
in the house, a charge of some 6d. or Is. 
being made for its support. What could 
be the right hon. Baronet’s reason for pro- 
posing the clause as it stood? He could 
not see any reason, justice, religion, or 
morality in it. He thought it altogether 
abominable and horrible. There was ano- 
ther point to which he wished to call the 
attention of the house. If, as in the 
district to which he had alluded, every 
cottager was obliged to pay something, 
however sinall a sum, say a Id. or 2d.a 
week—towards the poor-rate, this contri- 
bution would make him feel when he 
applied to the union for relief, that he had 
aright to it, Were sucha system car- 


ried out generally, it would give to the 
unions something of the character of clubs, 
to the funds of which the poorer sort 


would themselves contribute. There was 
another point—namely, the Gilbert Unions, 
respecting which he had not got a clear 
notion. He understood from hon. Gen- 
tlemen connected with them, that they 
were extremely well conducted. If so, 
why should the Government be so desirous 
of interfering with them? Why not let 
well alone? Why try an experiment with 
bodies which had done a deal of good, 
and subject them to the inconvenience of 
change—for all sudden changes were bad? 
Though he approved of a great part of the 
bill, and was anxious to see it amended, 
yet he thought the only course left for him 
to pursue was to vote against the bill; 
for this was the only step he could take 
for the purpose of putting an end to the 
Poor-law commission. 

Mr. Ferrand deeply regretted that some 
Member in that House of high celebrity, 
or else connected with the Ministry, had 
not before the present hour stood forward 
to state the grounds on which they pre- 
sumed once more to call on the people of 
England to support a law against which, 
wherever it had been carried out, there 
had been manifested an almost universal 
spirit of opposition, He rose that evening 
to tell the House, with every feeling of 
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respect, in the name of the people in the 
north of England, that the New Poor-law 
Bill had been attempted to be enforced 
with a tyranny and oppression which it 
was a disgrace to Englishmen to submit 
to. He called upon the supporters of the 
law to show to him, to the House, and the 
country, in what way the act of Elizabeth 
had operated injuriously in the north of 
England? He had paid attention to the 
reports of the Poor-law commissioners, and 
he could not find a single passage in any 
one of them, and he defied any advocate of 
the measure before the House to place 
his finger on any portion of them which 
stated that the ratepayers of the north of 
England had neglected their duty. He 
challenged the right hon. Baronet, the 
father of this measure, to stand up in that 
House and tell the ratepayers of the north 
of England that they bad forgotten their 
duty to themselves or to the poor; and 
that, therefore, in the right hon. Baronet’s 
opinion, they were nothing but idiots, and 
the commissioners and their myrmidons 
were required to carry out the law for the 
relief of the poor in the north of England. 
He maintained that the act of Elizabeth 
had been regularly enforced, and given 
satisfaction toevery class. The ratepayers 
had carefully nursed the rates, while they 
had not at the same time lost sight of 
their duty to protect the poor. He asked 
the right hon. Baronet, then, why he 
attempted to place the ratepayers of the 
north under an authority which, wherever 
it was exercised, constituted a monstrous 
violation of the Constitution? He was 
aware that the ratepayers in the south of 
England had forgotten their duty, and 
had not paid proper attention to the con- 
dition. He did not state this on his own 
authority; but on the authority of the 
commissioners, and he would show that 
wherever a man stood forward fairly and 
conscientiously to do his duty, the old 
law could be carried into effect in the south. 
He would begin with a high authority—the 
county of Berks,— where the New Poor-law 
found its origin. It happened one day 
that while a noble Duke—a high author- 
ity—was taking his morning walk, he 
entered a vestry and found relief being 
granted in a headlong manner by a per- 
son whose duty it was not to grant, but to 
administer relicf according to the directions 
of the ratepayers. He found this person 
squandering away the parish money. He 
inquired how this happened, and he was 
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informed that the gentlemen in Berks were 
too fond of fox-hunting to attend to such 
parish matters. This noble Duke found 
that the farmers were paying the wages of 
their men out of the poor-rates; and, 
perceiving this indifference on the part of 
the gentlemen, he said, he would fill him- 
self the office of overseer. He did so, and, 
carrying out the 43rd of Elizabeth pro- 
perly, he soon brought the parish to a 
wholesome state. He appealed to the 
gentlemen of the surrounding parishes to 
support the law, but they would not, and 
the consequence was that the New Poor- 
law was introduced and finally made the 
law of the land. What said the Poor-law 
commissioners themselves? He appealed 
to the authority of a report of Mr. C. 
Mott, dated June 26, 1835. That gen- 
tleman stated, that :— 


“The heavy amount of poor-rates was to be 
attributed to peculation and bad management 
almost exclusively. In a parish in Suffolk 
complaint was made to me, that notwithstand- 
ing there were at least thirty competent per- 
sons in the parish, the magistrates had actually 
appointed an old woman as overseer, and this 
woman is now acting as overseer of one of the 
badly managed parishes. It is not uncommon 
to find overseers appointed who can neither 
read nor write, and in a parish in Somerset- 
shire, out of a population of 390 persons, only 
three persons besides the clergyman can read 
or write; one of these three persons is a re- 
spectable farmer, who about three years since 
went to reside in the parish, and finding the 
parochial matters, to which he was the princi- 
pal contributor, managed so grossly bad, he 
undertook the task of investigating the affairs 
himself; the usual result followed: in less 
than two years he reduced the rates in that 
parish from 400/. per year to 100/. per year.” 


He would then call forward Dr. Kay, 
another assistant Poor-law commissioner, 
who had authority. In a letter dated 
Manchester, the 22nd of July, 1835, he 
said:— 

“The debasing influence of the southern | 
method of administering or rather perverting 
the influence of the late Poor-law” (at the 
time recollect it was the late Poor-law he was | 
speaking of) “is peculiarly evident in the cha- | 
racter of the labourers who have migrated into | 
Lancashire when contrasted with the popula- 
tion long trained to industry by the manufac. 
turers of this country.” 








| 

There was a contrast between the la- 
bourer of the south and the labourer of the | 
north! Now, having called those two | 
assistant Poor-law commissioners as his | 
authority for the statements he had made, | 
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that the old Poor-law was well and judi- 
ciously enforced in the north, but by the 
negligence of the magistrates and rate- 
payers jointly it was carried out in the 
south to the injury of the poorer classes of 
society, he had a right to state to that 
House that it was a system full of hard- 
ship, a weighty system of oppression, that 
the poor should be punished for the sins 
and omissions and commissions of the 
rich. If the rate-payers and the magis- 
trates of the south forgot their duty, why 
was that tyranny and oppression to spread 
itself throughout the whole breadth of the 
land? Why were they to be punished 
who had done no wrong, who had only 
taken advantage of the example held out 
to them by others? But this system of 
Poor-law commissioners and assistant 
commissioners, which was appointed to 
run riot throughout the south of England, 
to get up a case against the old law, found 
that they would have great difficulty in 
carrying out their views unless they could 
manage in some way or other to get rid of 
what they termed the “ surplus popula- 
tion” of the south—unless they could find 
some mode of driving the poor from off 
the soil of the south of England— of libe- 
rating the claims and demands which 
those poor people had on the soil—those 
kindred claims whick he regretted to have 
heard so lightly mentioned by the hon, 
Member for Droitwich when he spoke of 
the benefit the poor would find in becom- 
ing the slaves of this oppressive system. 
The people of England had a right as old, 
as constitutional, and—he trusted to God 
this country would proclaim in a voice of 
thunder—as long, as sound, and as legal 
a right as that of any hon. Member in that 
House to the property he possessed. That 
right and that claim was to the soil of the 
country, and the poor of the south had a 
right and a claim to be protected from 
oppression. They had a home upon that 
soil to save them from destitution and 
want; they had more—they had home- 
steads on that soil; and he would tell the 
present proprietors in the south of England 
that their poorer population had been 
tempted into the north by that horrible 
system which could not be looked upon as 
less than an act of slavery. Many of the 
poor in the south of England clung with 
affection to their homes; they could not 
be driven away from the land of their 
birth ; they knew they had a right to it, 
and they clung to it with steadfast feelings 
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of affection. What was the consequence ? 
The assistant Poor-law commissioners 
recommended and advised that they should 
be starved out of it—that they should be 
driven from their homes by starvation. 
[‘* No.”] Did hon. Members say “ No?” 
What said the language of the Poor-law 
commissioners? [‘* Read.”] He would read, 
and he hoped they would allow him a fair 
chance of stating the whole case which he 
had to bring before the House, as this 
Session was fast drawing to aclose. He 
felt very strongly on this question, and he 
should express his opinion firmly but re- 
spectfully to that House, and was prepared 
to substantiate every word he uttered. He 
would repeat that the assistant Poor-law 
commissioners recommended and carried 
out a system of starvation, todrive the poor 
from the south into the north of England, 
into a servile state of existence horrible to 
think of, and of which he would give a de- 
scription from the pen of the assistant 
Poor-law commissioner himself. It was 
a state of monstrous, horrible oppression, 
in which he participated in driving those 
poor wretches. For those who were in 
favour of this bill, it had been better not 
to have called on him to “ read.” He 
would now read another extract from Dr. 
Kay’s letter, dated from Manchester, July 
22, 1835. And now let hon. Members, 
who cried out ‘* Read, read” when he told 
them that the commissioners determined 
to starve the poor out of the south of Eng- 
land, listen to the words of Dr. Kay. He 
said— 

“ Necessity must drive some of the southern 
population from their present homes. Some 
natural yearnings for country and kindred will 
with others have to be overcome, and the dread 
of an untried change to a new and monotonous 
occupation must be extinguished.” 


Had he verified his words? It was, in- 
deed, a dreadful state for this country to 
be in, when a paid officer of the Govern- 
ment should recommend the poor to be 
starved out of their parishes. [* No.”] 
What! Did hon. Members say [‘ No ?”] 
Why Dr. Kay spoke of the “ necessity.” 
[Great confusion.] Let hon. Members 
listen. [Continued confusion.| He begged 
pardon of the House if they misunderstood 
what he had stated, he would repeat it, 
and if they could construe it in any other 
manner, he should be glad, for the honour 
of his country, to find that he had misin- 
terpreted what he had read. He would 
trace these Poor-law commissioners in 
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their career. He was now tracing them 
during the time that they ran riot in the 
south, and he would follow them in their 
course of driving the poor from the south 
into the north. Some hon. Members op- 
posite seemed rather astonished, but he 
would read them now a letter from a ma- 
nufacturer in the north of England who 
was in constant communication with that 
assistant Poor-law commissioner who had 
stated that necessity must drive these poor 
wretches from their homes. This was a 
letter from Mr. R. H. Gregg to Mr. E. 
Chadwick, secretary to the Poor-law com- 
missioners, and he said— 

“ | have for some time thought of addressing 
you on the same matter as my Friend Ash- 
worth did some time ago, viz., the propriety of 
opening a communication between our (strange 
to say) underpeopled districts and the southern 
overpeopled ones. It is at this moment a 
most important suggestion, and deserves to be 
put into immediate operation. It must be 
looked on as a happy coincidence.” (This 
was a cotton-spinner in Lancashire who wanted 
hands.) “It must be looked on as a happy 
coincidence, that at the period of depriving, or 
curtailing perhaps, the facilities of gaining a 
| livelihood to the people of one-half of Eng- 
| land, and causing a fall in their present low 
wages, and a scramble amongst them for em- 
ployment, there should exist a difficulty in ob- 
taining labourers at extravagant wages in these 
northern countries.” 


He asked the right hon. Baronet the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, to listen to what this cotton-manu- 
facturer said. His letter continued— 


“‘ This fortunate occurrence should be taken 
advantage of.” 


Now, he wished particularly to inform 
the House, that the letter from which he 
was then reading was inserted in the re- 
port of the Poor-law commissioners, but 
some parts of it had been first cut out, be- 
cause they durst not allow them to appear 
in their report. His hon. Friend, the 
Member for Oldham, whom he then saw 
opposite, once brought that statement be- 
fore the House, and moved for an unmu- 
tilated copy of the letter to be laid upon 
the Table, but he was unable to carry his 
motion, and from that day to the present 
it had not been fairly brought before the 
public. He was therefore in the dark as 
to certain parts of that letter; but he 
thought he should be able to show to that 
House and to the country what was the 
manner in which those assistant Poor-law 
commissioners and their friends in the 
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north carried dn their system of kidnap- 
ping the poor in the south of England in 
lights so strong as to induce the House to 
take care that they never had the power of 
doing so again. ‘The writer of the same 
letter continued— 


“ The suggestion I would make is this—that 
some official channel of communication should 
be opened in two or three of our large towns 
with your office (that was, the office of the 
Poor-law commissioners), or any office to 


which the more overcharged parishes might 
transmit lists of their families. Manufacturers 
short of labourers, or starting new concerns, 
might look over the lists and select, as they 
might require (for the variety of our wants is 
great) large families or small ones, young chil- 
dren, or grown-up men or widows, or orphans, 
e 


That was indeed a large class to select 
from—‘“ widows, orphans, young children, 
Or grown.up men,” and an “ &c.” at the 
end of it. And then the letter went on— 


“Tf this could be done, I doubt not in a 
short time, as the thing became known and 
tried, we should gradually absorb a considera- 
ble number of the surplus labourers of the 
south.” 


That was the conspiracy of which he 
complained: that the manufacturers in 
the north should have entered into a con- 
spiracy with the Poor-law commissioners 
to “ absorb” the surplus population of the 
south. Had he, he asked hon. Members 
opposite who cried ‘* read, read,” stated 
what was not correct ?— 

“Tt must be understood at once that we 
cannot do with refuse population and insubor- 
dinate sturdy paupers, We should require fair 
play. While food is cheap and wages high,” 
(so said this manufacturer,) “ the want of edu- 
cation (I do not mean the ability to read and 
write), which few here are without, but educa- 
tion which may affect manners, morals, and 
the proper use of their advantages, is ex- 
tremely felt, and to be deeply deplored.” 


It was not improbable that the right 
hon. Baronet might think he had not 
stated sufficient to show the couaspiracy 
between the Poor-law commissioners and 
the manufacturers of the north to kidnap 
these poor people in the sonth; but he 
should hear another letter from a manu- 
facturer. This was to his ‘* respected 
friend Edwin Chadwick,” and was from a 
gentleman who was somewhat notorious 
in the north of England as well as in the 
south, namely, Mr. Ashworth, It was 
dated— 
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“ Turton Bolton, 6th Month 27, 1835. 

“ Respected friend Edwin Chadwick,— 
Agreeable to thy request, we proceed to give 
thee some account of four families who have 
migrated from Bedlow, in Buckinghamshire, 
to undertake employments in our manufac- 
tures, adding such information as we have 
been able to obtain from them relative to their 
preteens condition. The wages of Joseph 
Stevens and four children the first year was 
1l, 58.3; the second, 1/. 9d.; and the third 
1/. 13s. The weekly income now is 11. 8s, 
Previous to their removal it averaged 14s. 2d, 
The Bucks people have sent a number of fami- 
lies to the neighbourhood of Staley-bridge, of 
which thou art aware. Our attention is con- 
stantly alive to this subject.” 

No doubt it was; they were anxious to 
absorb the surplus population of the south ; 
and he would ask hon. Gentlemen on 
both sides to listen, because he was going 
to show them what was the course pur- 
sued in the manufacturing districts. He 
would state it without making it a party 
question, for he who ran might read the 
statements that he made that evening. 
He did not mean to charge the writer of 
the letter he had just quoted with any- 
thing unfair or unjust, but he meant to say 
that he had mistaken his character of an 
Englishman, and that he had committed 
an egregious mistake in becoming the 
tool of the Poor-law commissioners. This 
Mr. Ashworth continued— 


“ We do not apprehend any immediate 
danger of the working population of this district 
becoming too redundant by reason of any ex- 
tensive emigration from the south.”’ 


He should be able to follow some of 
that population by and by; and he would 
now give the right hon. Baronet another 
authority from a paid agent appointed for 
carrying on this system of kidnapping in 
the south. [‘* Oh, oh!"] He would say 
that it was nothing else; and he should 
be glad for any hon. Member on either 
side of that House to give him an oppor- 
tunity of answering any speech in which it 
was said that that was a proper manner in 
which to treat the poor of this country, 
and of exposing this most disgraceful sys- 
temof tyranny. They had paid 20,000,000/. 
to put down slavery amongst the blacks, 
but they still had a system of slavery car- 
ried on in this country before their own 
eyes. The letter from which he was about 
to quote was from a Mr. Beard, a kind of 
paid agent for passing the poor from the 
south to the north, It happened, how- 
ever, that they did not always find their 
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way to the office of that gentleman ; for 
he knew it to be a fact that some of them 
were one night turned out of a cart at 
Blackstone Edge. A man was hired to 
carry them in a cart from Manchester ; 
but he grew tired of his Jabour and turned 
them out at Blakcstone Edge, What sort 
of a place that was hon. Gentlemen who 
were acquainted’ with the north of Eng- 
land knew full well. Now, Mr, Beard’s 
letter was dated from “* Hope-hall, Man- 
chester, July 7, 1835,” and was to this 
effect :— 

**T have made a further arrangement to 
send twelve more strong boys and girls ’’— 
(They were to be strong, it seemed) —* And 
have this day been introduced to several of 
the great spinners from Staleybridge. Amongst 
others, Mr. Thomas Ashton, of Hyde, and he 
seems to take the soundest view of migration 
that I have met with,”’ 

Let them listen to this :— 

“* He conceives it to be impossible for too 
many hands to be sente They are wanted, and 
must be had ; and if the agricultural districts 
will not send them, the Irish will. I, there- 


fore, with all due submission, beg to suggest 
the propriety of your taking the matter into 
your consideration, as some labourers were 
sent from Bucks in a most deplorable condi- 
tion, and if this is too often repeated, migration 


will be greatly impeded.” 


They were, therefore, not to send them 
in this deplorable condition, lest they 
should put a stop to that ‘ absorption.” 
He should not have dared to trespass 
on their time, if he had not considered 
that he had an awful responsibility attach. 
ing to him that night, and therefore, how- 
ever painful it might be to him to trespass 
on their time, and however he might have 
to claim the indulgence of the House, he 
was going now, fearlessly, as a Member of 
that House, to hold up to public reproba- 
tion, from the mouth of the man himself 
—an assistant Poor-law commissioner, a 
paid agent of the Government of this 
eountry—for having assisted in kidnap- 
ping the poor, ignorant, deluded, starving 
wretches of the south of England into a 
state which they should hear described 
from that commissioner’s own lips, in his 
own pamphlet — a state, indeed, of slavery, 
more horrible than was ever met with in a 
land of freedom. The writer of that pam- 
phiet, Dr. Kay, was acting and practising 
as a physician in Manchester. He saw 
the frightful state in which the working 
classes existed, and he then appealed to 
the people of England te come forward 
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with their Christianity and rescue them 
from their dreadful state, and his appeal 
should that night be quoted in the House 
of Commons as showing the true state of 
that society—that slavery into which the 
labourers from the south of England were 
sold by parties whose paid agent he after- 
wards became. He would now read some 
extracts from the work published by that 
assistant Poor-law commissioner, entitled 
The Moral and Physical Conditions of 
the Working Classes. In that work Dr. 
Kay said,— 

“ Instructed in the fatal secret of subsisting 
on what is barely necessary to life, the labour- 
ing classes have ceased to entertain a laudable 
pride in furnishing their houses and in multi- 
plying the decent comforts which minister te 
happiness.” 

* When this example is considered in con- 
nexion with the unremitted labour of the whole 
population engaged in the various branches of 
the cotton manufacture, our wonder will be 
less excited by their fatal demoralization. Pro- 
longed and exhausting labour, continued from 
day to day, and from year to year, is not cal- 
culated to develope the intellectual or moral 
faculties of man. The dull routine of a cease- 
less drudgery, in which the same mechanical 
process is incessantly repeated, resembles the 
torment of Sisyphus—the toil, like the rock, 
recoils perpetually on the wearied operative. 
The mind gathers neither stores nor strength 
from the constant extension and retraction of 
the same muscles, The intellect slumbers in 
supine inertness, but the grosser parts of our 
nature attain a rank developement, To con- 
demn man to such severity of toil is, in some 
measure, to cultivate in him the habits of an 
animal. He becomes reckless. He disregards 
the distinguishing appetites and habits of his 
species. He neglects the comforts and delica~ 
cies of life. He lives in squalid wretched- 
ness, on meagre food, and expends his super- 
fluous gains in debauchery. ” 


There was a state into which Dr. Kay 
was employed to draw those poor creatures 
from the south of England—from their 
green fields and shaded lanes, their home- 
steads and their friends, although they 
had been guilty of no wrong. But he 
continued — 

“The family sits round the table, and each 
rapidly appropriates his portion on a plate, or 
they all plunge their spoons into the dish, and 
with an animal eagerness satisfy the cravings 
of their appetite. ” 

And then let those hon Members wha 
upheld that transportation from the south 
of England hear what Dr. Kay went on 
to state: — 
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“Hence, besides the negative results—the 
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total abstraction of every moral and intellec- 
tual stimulus—the absence of variety banish- 
ment from the grateful air and the cheering 
influences of light—the physical energies are 
exhausted by incessant toil and imperfect nu- 
trition. Having been subjected to the pro- 
Jonged labour of an animal—his physical 
energy wasted—his mind in supine inaction— 
the artizan has neither moral dignity nor in- 
tellectual nor organic strength to resist the se- 
ductions of appetite. His wife and children, 
too frequently subjected to the same process, 
are unable to cheer his remaining moments of 
leisure. Domestic economy is neglected—do- 
mestic comforts are unknown. A meal of the 
coarsest food is prepared with heedless haste, 
and devoured with equal precipitation. Home 
has no other relation to him than that of shel- 
ter—few pleasures are there-—it chiefly pre- 
sents to him a scene of physical exhausiion, 
from which he is glad to escape. Himself im- 
potent of all the distinguishing aims of his 
species, he sinks into sensual sloth, or revels 
in more degrading licentiousness. His house 
is ill furnished, uncleanly, often ill ventilated, 
perhaps damp; his food, from want of fore- 
thought and domestic economy, is meagre and 
innutritious; he is debilitated and hypochon- 
driacal, and falls the victim of dissipation.” 

Dr. Kay, speaking of a district of Man- 
chester, said— 

“This district has been frequently the haunt 
of hordes of thieves and desperadoes, who 
defied the law, and is always inhabited by a 
class resembling savages in their appetites and 
habits. It is surrounded on every side by 
some of the largest factories of the town, whose 
chimnies vomit forth dense clouds of smoke, 
which hang heavily over this insalubrious 
region.” 

Speaking of other parts of Manchester, 
he said— 

“These districts are inhabited by a turbu- 
lent population, which, rendered reckless by 
dissipation and want, misled by the secret in- 
trigues and excited by the inflammatory ha- 
rangues of demagogues, 


[‘* Hear, hear.”] Hon. Members cried 
“hear, hear.” He could put his finger 
on some of those demagogues. [Cheers.] 
He knew what that cheer meant; but he 
challenged any hon. Member to place his 
finger on one word that he had ever ut- 
tered, either in public or in private, but 
what was calculated to excite loyalty to 
his Queen and obedience to the laws of 
the land. He would say, ‘‘ Go thou and 
do likewise.” Dr. Kay said, that the 
population of those districts had 

* Frequently committed daring assaults on 


the liberty of more peaceful portions of the 
working classes, and the most frightful de- 
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vastation on the property of their masters, 
Machines have been broken, and factories 
gutted and burned at mid-day, and the riotous 
crowd has dispersed ere the insufficient body 
of police arrived at the scene of disturbance, 
The civic force of the town is totally inadequate 
to maintain the peace, and to defend property 
from the attacks of lawless depredators.” 


And then Dr. Kay went on to say— 


“Though they labour fourteen hours and 
upwards daily, they earn only from 5s, to 7s, 
or 8s. per week.”’ 


And then, assuming the population of 
Manchester to be 230,000, he stated — 


“More than one-half of its inhabitants are 
either so destitute or so degraded as to require 
the assistance of public charity in bringing 
their offspring into the world.” 


He then went on to say— 


‘‘The children thus adopted by the public 
are often neglected by their parents. The 
early age at which girls are admitted into the 
factories prevents their acquiring much know- 
ledge of domestic economy; and even sup- 
posing them to have had accidental opportu- 
nities of making this acquisition, the extent to 
which women are employed in the mills does 
not, even after marriage, permit the general 
application of its principles.’ 


Now, he would only give one more 
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quotation from this assistant Poor-law 


commissioner. Speaking of the view 
which a stranger might take of this state 
of things, he said— 

‘* When he turns from the great capitalists, 
he contemplates the fearful strength only of 
that multitude of the labouring population, 
which lies like a slumbering giant at their feet. 
He has heard of the turbulent riots of the 
people—of machine-breaking—of the secret 
and sullen organization which has suddenly 
lit the torch of incendiarism, or well nigh up- 
lifted the arm of rebellion in the land. He 
remembers that political desperadoes have 
ever loved to tempt this population to the 
hazards of the swindling game of revolution, 
and have scarcely failed. In the midst of so 
much opulence, however, he has disbelieved 
the cry of need.” 


This was the language of a now assist- 
ant Poor-law commissioner giving an 
account of the manufacturing district of 
Lancashire. Yes, this was his language 
before he became an assistant Poor-law 
commissioner, when he was a physician 
practising at Manchester, with every 
chance of obtaining an intimate acquaint- 
ance with the condition of the poor; and 
this was what he said, speaking from his 
own ocular demonstration—this was the 
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agent and assistant commissioner of those 
men whom the House were now called 
upon to re-invest with an exorbitant power 
for another five years—this was the man 
who afterwards became the agent of the 
Poor-law commissioners in kidnapping, 
or, if the House liked a more mild phrase, 
in transporting, the poor from the south 
into the north of England. He said in 
his report of the 22nd July, 1835— 


“Tt is certainly grateful to a benevolent 
mind ”—(to the benevolent mind of Dr. Kay) 
—* to have (with whatever partial mingling of 
ills) to offer so great a boon as thrice the 
amount of the present earnings and parish 
allowance of the southern labour; independent 
industry for pauperism ; abundance for starv- 
ation ; a home of comfort for a hovel of wretch- 
edness.” 


Now, would any hon. Member, after 
the exposure which he had that evening 
made of this assistant Poor-law commis- 
sioner, presume so far on the patience— 
he would say on the indulgence—of the 
House, as to venture to stand up in his 
place and ask them to sanction the au- 
thority—it was more than authority, it 
was reckless power, that the Poor-law 
commissioners had been invested with— 
to sanction the reckless power of these 
men for another five years? Were the 
poor of the south absorbed? Would the 
Poor-law commissioners come to the Bar 
of the House and say that they were ab- 
sorbed—that there was to be no more 
kidnapping for the purpose of fixing them 
in a state of slavery under the manufac- 
turers of the north ? Would those gentle- 
men and their assistants come forward and 
say that they were deeply sorry for the 
offence of which they had been guilty— 
for offence it surely was in this Christian 
country—in being participators in passing 
the poor of the south from the land of 
their home to endure slavery amidst the 
scenes he had described? He would now, 
with the permission of the House, ask a 
question, the answer to which he looked 
for from the right hon. Baronet (Sir J. 
Graham). Where were the poor who had 
been transported from the south to the 
north? Where were they at that moment? 
Had the Poor-law commissioners rendered 
any return of those who had died, or were 
dying? or of those who were suffering 
starvation? or of those who had been torn 
limb from limb by machinery, and who 
were wandering as cripples through the 
country? This was the question he 
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asked, and this was a question which the 
House of Commons ought to have an 
answer to. They ought to demand from 
the right hon. Secretary for the Home 
Department a full and complete answer. 
It was no trifling question, or one relating 
to a small body of the people of this 
country. Tens of thousands had been 
passed, in the prosecution of this hideous 
scheme, from their homes in the south to 
the manufacturing districts. What was 
their fate? Had the right hon. Baronet 
any cheering accounts to give of them to 
their friends? Had he any account to 
give? Did the Poor-law commissioners 
know anything about what had happened 
to these poor people—were they able to 
tell the country anything about them? 
What had become of them? Were they 
wandering through the country wretched 
outcasts, after having been told by assist- 
ant Poor-law commissioners Kay and 
Mott that they should never know want ? 
Could the right hon. Baronet render 
any account of them? Because, if he 
could not, then he (Mr. Ferrand) called 
upon the House not to repose any fur- 
ther confidence as to this matter in the 
right hon. Baronet. He would tell the 
right hon. Baronet that it was his belief 
that the country would not agree to main~ 
tain this system much longer, They would 
not see much longer the constitutional 
laws of this country and the laws of the 
Bible at once trampled under the feet of 
this triumvirate. It was said in that holy 
book, ‘‘ Vengeance is mine, saith the Lord, 
I will repay.” And would He not bring 
on a retribution for these things? Has 
He yet repaid? Let the House look to 
what had been the state of the country 
since the New Poor-law came into opera- 
tion in the northern part of this kingdom. 
The effect of the law had been to break 
through the old-established laws of this 
country, as well as those of the Bible 
itself, which enjoined men to “ succour 
the poor and needy,” and to put these 
poor men from the moment they left the 
land of their birth into the hands of men 
who rolled in exorbitant wealth, and which 
he might say was their idol, and who cared 
not for the poor. What had been the re- 
sult? From that moment the trade of the 
district had sunk; it had decayed from 
day to day, from year to year, in a contin- 
uous decline. If the House was to be 
guided by the laws of religion, there was 
surely something for them to study in this 
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result. But he had another point which 
he was desirous of bringing under the at- 
tention of the House, These poor wretches 
had been passed from their homes in the 
south into the manufacturing districts of 
the north, not for their own welfare, but 
in order to save eventually the pockets of 
the rate-payers of the southern parts of 
England. Now, he had watched the an- 
nual reports of the Poor-law commission- 
ers, and the burden of their song had been 
that they had saved a large sum to the 
country. In their last report they said, 
that in the year 1841 they had saved, as 
compared with the year 1834, the year 
previous to the passing of the act, 
1,556,326/. When this act was first 
brought foward, its chief advocates de- 
clared that there was no determination to 
carry it out oppressively; that there was 
no intention to separate man and wife in 
the union workhouses ; or to tear the child 
from the bosom of its mother. He would 
quote a passage from a speech of Lord 
Brougham :— 

* He had to give the most distinct, unequi- 
vocal, and peremptory contradiction to the 
statement relative to the alleged separation of 
families in contemplation under the proposed 
plan, No one ever entertained such an inten- 
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tion ; but undoubtedly one or two workhouses 
in the union would be converted into hospitals, 
and the sound would not be shut up with the 
sick as heretofore. This was all the separation 


that could be contemplated. No child of an 
age to require nurture would be separated 
from its parent, nor would husband and wife 
be parted.” 

That wasthe languageof Lord Brougham, 
the parent of the New Poor-law, in the 
debate on the Stoke Poges petition; and 
on the points there noticed he called on 
both sides of the House to express their 
opinions fully and frankly. He would 
next ask the right hon. Baronet another 
question, Had the Poor-law commis- 
sioners been enabled to carry out this law 
in the north of England? Were they able 
to carry it out there? That was the ques- 
tion to be decided. They had attempted 
to carry it out there, and they had failed, 
and they knew that it was utterly impos- 
sible to carry it out there even if eyery 
rate-payer in the country would lend his 
willing aid; and if the enactment was as 
just as it was unjust, the Poor-law com- 
missioners knew that they could not carry 
it out there, because the mass of the popu- 
lation would prevent them. But he hada 
particular charge against the commission- 
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ers. In direct violation of their last re- 
port they had attempted to carry out the 
New Poor-law in his own union, and ina 
manner more unjust and more arbitrary 
than in any case that he had ever heard 
of, He found, from the last report of the 
Poor-law commissioners, that the order 
prohibiting out-door relief to the able- 
bodied and limiting their relief to the 
workhouse is inapplicable under two sets 
of circumstances — first, where the perma- 
nent state of the union is such as not to 
admit of its issue; secondly where the 
ordinary state of the unjon admits of its 
enforcement, but the workhouse is tempo- 
rarily full, Now, he resided in a large 
manufacturing district inhabited by a po- 
pulation of somewhere about 50,000 souls, 
and yet, depressed as trade had been, 
ruinous as the poor-rates had been, in 
that district, the Pour-law commissioners, 
knowing all this, for the purpose of at- 
tempting to practise their absurd and 
ridiculous ideas on this subject, had issued 
to the guardians a prohibition of out-deor 
relief, They had ordered that no able- 
bodied person should have one farthing’s 
relief unless he threw up all the work he 
had and went into the workhouse. ‘This 
order was put in force on Monday week, 
but it was his opinion if the commissioners 
persisted in enforcing it, a worse state of 
ruin would instantly ensue. They would 
find that the poor, instead of being sum- 
moned by hundreds as at present before 
the magistrates for not paying poor-rates, 
would be summoned by thousands; in- 
stead of summoning them by hundreds 
because they could not pay 2s, 6d. a week, 
they would be summoned by thousands 
for not paying a less sum. A short time 
before leaving his own union to come up 
to town, he was told of the following 
case: A poor man who had not had any 
work for weeks, was summoned before the 
magistrates, to show cause why he did not 
pay his poor-rates. He found the man 
one day standing at the door of the board 
of guardians of the union, and upon his 
questioning him, he said that he was out 
of work and had 3s. a week allowance 
from the board, which he had just got, 
but that as he was coming out he was 
met by an officer, who deducted 2s, 2d. 
for poor-rates, so that he was only left 
10d. to keep himself and his wife and 
family for the whole week, and all for 
having been summoned to pay rates which 
he was unable to pay. This he found to 
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be correct upon going back to the board, 
and he must tell the House that, in his opin- 
ion, hundreds of thousands, if the Poor-law 
were to be carried out in the north of 
England would be subjected to the same 
distress as this poor man. But with respect 
to another point, he asked, was it not a 
monstrous cruelty which they enforced 
upon aged people, that at seventy, or 
eighty, or ninety years of age, and he knew 
many persons of that age, they were to be 
turned from their homes under the direc- 
tion of the Poor-law commissioners, who 
were not acquaiuted with their circum- 
stances, or left to starve? This was so, 
for there had been a distinct order that no 
allowance should be made to them for the 
rent of their cottages. This was most 
unjust, because there was many a loyal 
old person, who, after paying poor-rates 
all their lives, and who were now no 
longer able to help themselves, and yet 
were to be left to starve. But he asked whe- 
ther it was not the duty of the rate-payers 
to take care that these persons should not 
be taken from their homes and crowded in 
a bastile? How, then, was the right hon. 
Baronet to carry out the law in the north 
of England? Was he aware, that in an 
union not twenty miles distant from his 
part of the country the relieving officer 
went his rounds under the protection of a 
troop of cavalry? Was this living in the 
light of the Constitution, as the right hon. 
Gentleman had pledged himself to do when 
he accepted office? Was it according to 
the laws and usages of England that your 
relieving officers should go about under 
guard of a troop of cavalry, so odious 
were they? The people in the north of 
England said, ‘‘ Leave us to ourselves; 
we challenge you to produce one single 
act of injustice to the poor or to the rate- 
payers ever committed by us during the 
time that we had the administration of our 
own poor.” He appealed to the House 
generally. It was not more than twelve 
months since they had appeared on the 
hustings before their constituents. They 
had all made great professions there of 
Opposition to this tyrannical law, and de- 
testation of the Poor-law commissioners 
and their myrmidons. He wanted to know 
if they were determined to stand to their 
professions. The electors of England 
were not an arbitrary body of men, they 
were easily satisfied ; and if the House did 
its duty to its constituents, this bill would 
never pass into a law. He told the Mem- 
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ber for Montrose that it was so, and he 
hoped, at any rate, that they were not 
ready to vote black was white. If they 
were true to their promises, this bill would 
never disgrace the statute-book, and the 
country would not be again handed over 
to the arbitrary legislation of the officials 
of Somerset-house. 


Sir James Graham: Sir, if I under- 
stood the hon. Member who has just sat 
down correctly, he asked what Member 
would, after he had addressed the House, 
presume to press for the second reading of 
this bill. Not daunted, however, by the 
vehemence of the hon. Gentleman’s man- 
ner, I am quite prepared to press upon the 
House the policy, the necessity, and the 
justice of passing this measure. I have 
been pained and astonished by some remarks 
which the hon. Gentleman has made on a 
most faithful servant of the public.: Dr. 
Kay was unknown to me until I was placed 
by the favour of her Majesty in the office 
which I now have the honour to hold, 
The hon. Member spoke of ‘‘ the beneva- 
lent mind of Dr. Kay” with something of 
a sneer. Now, I must say, that if ever 
there was a public servant who was faithful 
to his trust, of whose acquirements any 
gentleman might justly be proud; and 
whose charity, and benevolence, and kind- 
ness to the poor were conspicuous, I should 
name Dr. Kay as the man. That gentle- 
man is not my private friend. I know him 
only as a public servant, but I think I 
should betray my duty if I did not stand 
forward to defend from attack the character 
of an absent man, with whom I have in 
every respect, so much cause to be satisfied. 
Now, with respect to the conduct of Dr. 
Kay in a matter more immediately under 
the cognizance of the House,—in order 
duly to understand that conduct dates are 
most important. In regard to the first 
passage cited by the hon. Gentleman, I 
really must say that I think he placed a 
most incorrect construction upon the words 
which he read to the House. Dr. Kay 
was speaking of the condition in 1832 of 
the labouring classes in certain agricultural 
districts. [Mr. Ferrand: in Manchester.] 
No, not Manchester. I think I-am not 
wrong in my comprehension of what fell 
from the hon. Member. I understood the 
hon. Member to have cited particular words, 
which I think 1 took correctly, —that 
speaking of the condition of the Liputtag 
poor in certain agricultural districts, (I be- 
lieve Buckinghamshire or Bedfordshire) the 
words of Dr. Kay were, 
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“ Necessity must drive some of this popu- 
lation from their homes.” 

Now, the hon. Gentleman attempted to 
put a gloss upon those words, the effect of 
which was to impute to Dr. Kay that he 
intended to say, that the time referred to 
was a very advantageous opportunity—one 
which ought not to be lost—of forcing 
from their homes and into another district 
this population who were so circumstanced. 
I will at once say, that I think this was a 
most unfair construction to put upon those 
words of Dr. Kay. That gentleman was 
stating a fact, not using an argument—and 
he was describing the condition to which, 
in the southern parts of England, the la- 
bouring population were at that time 
reduced; and if the real cause of that con- 
dition were to be inquired into it would be 
found to be the abuses of the old Poor-law 
as it existed before the introduction of the 
present law. Talk of the slavery, of the 
tyranny, of the oppression which the la- 
bouring classes now suffer under the new 
law! I must call the attention of the 


House to the condition of those classes in 
Bedfordshire and Buckinghamshire at the 
particular time to which the extract refers. 
Does the House forget what that was? I 
think it is recorded that in one workhouse 


in Bedfordshire there were fifty or sixty 
able-bodied men in close confinement, de- 
siring labour but obtaining none. Even 
in Sussex what was the state of the labour- 
ing classes there? Why, that they were 
working in gravel-pits, dragging their 
trucks like beasts of burden. This was the 
condition of those classes when the act was 
introduced—this was the condition in which 
Dr. Kay found them, and which led him 
to say that necessity must soon drive some 
of them from their homes. It was at a 
very considerable time after that the mi- 
gration which has been spoken of took 
place. It was at a period of unexampled 
prosperity in the manufacturing districts. 
Dr. Kay had himself an opportunity of 
observing in the manufacturing districts the 
improved condition of these people. For 
a time they worked well, they shared the 
prosperity of the district, they were faith- 
ful, and their condition was changed to 
this state from a state of oppression under 
which they had suffered in the agricultural 
districts where the system of roundsmen pre- 
vailed—where they worked, not according 
to their own wishes, but were reduced to 
take what they could get. They changed 
their former unhappy condition for several 
years of prosperity while the season of 
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manufacturing prosperity continued ; they 
had their cottages, and ample wages ; they 
subsisted in comfort ; and it was not until 
the unhappy revulsion which occurred in 
those districts that they were reduced once 
again to reap the fruits of comparative 
misery ; and I repeat, that I never knew 
of more strenuous efforts made by a public 
servant than those which were made by 
Dr. Kay to improve the condition and alle- 
viate the miseries of his suffering fellow- 
countrymen. The hon. Gentleman has put 
to me several questions, and particularly 
he has asked me about the administration 
of the law by the Poor-law Commissioners 
in the North of England. I admit that the 
prohibitory order in many districts in the 
North of England, more especially in the 
manufacturing districts, has not been acted 
upon. I have always contended for the 
necessity of investing the Pour-law Com- 
missioners with a discretionary power ; and 
if I required any test of their fitness for 
the office which they hold, I know of no 
one stronger or more safe than the pru- 
dence with which they have issued, or 
abstained from issuing, tha’ order. But 
does the hon. Gentleman really mean to 
contend that the poor, in the midst of the 
misfortunes with which they are at present 
surrounded, should be taught to believe 
that they have an absolute indefeasible 
right to relief without any condition what- 
ever? Does he really mean to say, that 
there exists a right in able-bodied men to 
claim and obtain relief for their distress 
without any test being imposed upon them ? 
[Mr. Ferrand: No.] The hon. Member 
says no. [Mr. Ferrand: In my district 
it is in force.] Then I tell him that there 
the prohibitory order is not in force, but 
the outdoor relief order. Let us see how 
the case stands. The hon. Member objects 
to the prohibitory order which applies a 
test of work, and he cites the case of his 
own union, in which that order is not 
issued. There is, however, in that union 
what is called the out-door labourer order, 
and what is that? Why, simply this— 
that no able-bodied man shall receive relief 
from the union without a task of work to 
be performed, not in the workhouse, but 
under the direction of the relieving officer. 
That is a test, though not a test applied in 
the workhouse ; but if you give relief, not 
in consideration of work done out of the 
workhouse, but without work at all, then 
you establish that dangerous doctrine of the 
indefeasible right to relief. You call it 
relief, but you had much better call it sub- 
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sistence upon the industry of others. A 
more dangerous doctrine, one more degrad- 
ing—one not only subversive of the rights 
of property, but destructive of all order, 
and, therefore, inconsistent with the well- 
being of the labouring classes themsel ves, — 
has never been propounded in any legisla- 
tive assembly. But the hon. Member cited 
the report of Mr. Mott, the Assistant Poor- 
law Commissioner, and that report is one 
entitled to great respect. I hold in my 
hand a report from Mr. Mott as to the 
present state and condition of this very 
union of Keighly, about which the hon. 
Member said sv much. I must say, that it 
is unwillingly I am thus drawn from the 
general consideration of the measure to 
this local subject ; but it is my duty to 
answer the hon. Gentleman, and to tell him 
what are the real circumstances attending 
the out-door relief order in the Keighley 
Union. This is, however, quite apposite 
to the matter in hand, for I could not have 
a better evidence than the history of this 
union affords to show the absolute necessity 
of some superintending control over local 
authorities—that which I contend is the 
essence and spirit of the measure the second 
reading of which, and therefore its prin- 
ciple, we are now discussing. This report 
of Mr. Mott is dated the 23rd of April last. 
Mr. Mott says, speaking of this union :— 


“ Relief in aid of wages is generally given 
and payment of rents to an alarming extent. 
The workhouses are not subject to either clas- 
sification or discipline. All the errors of the 
old Poor-law are followed. The paupers 
claim relief as their right. I need scarcely add 
that the rates are fast increasing. To show 
the mischievous extent to which the prac- 
tice of paying rent has arrived, I submit the 
following notice, which was brought to 
the meeting of the guardians by a pauper, 
and submitted on his behalf by one of the 
relieving officers :—‘I hereby certify, that 
Edward Walton will be indebted to his land- 
lord, the Rev. John Sevire, one year’s rent, 
3/, 3s., on the 13th day of May next,’ ” 


[Lord John Russell; When was this ?] 
In April of the present year. Mr. Mott 
goes on :— 


‘© On complaining of the deviation from the 
provisions of the law, the guardians stated 
that it arose from the interference of the 
magistrates.” 


Now this is the result of the objection to 
the “three kings of Somerset-house,”— 
this is the result of a wish to revert to the 
local magistracy, those who can get an easy 
character for great humanity, those who 
can obtain the title of the “poor man’s 
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friend,’—this is the result of giving the 
power of issuing orders of relief which are 
to be administered by third parties. Mr. 
Mott goes on :— 


“T was surprised to find, that an opinion 
prevailed amongst the guardians that their 
proceedings in granting relief were subject to 
the control of the magistrates, and a case was 
named in which, where the guardians had 
granted 9s. per week to an able-bodied man 
and his family, the magistrates had interfered 
and obtained a further relief of clogs, &c. 
The guardians even stated, that the magistrates 
had fixed the ‘scale’ by which they were to 
be guided in granting relief to able-bodied 
paupers.” 


This report is dated on the 23rd of April 
in the present year; and this is the state 
of things in the north of England; the 
very district which is favoured by the pre- 
sence of the hon. Member himself, and 
here you have the very word “scale” 
adopted, which has been, it seems, exploded 
in the south. Mr. Mott, and bear in mind 
that he is an authority with the hon Gen- 
tleman, goes on to say :— 


“The Keighley Union affords a forcible 
illustration of the impossibility of any union 
or parish being depended upon to carry out 
the provisions of the Poor-law without a 
powerful control. The report of the Commis- 
sioners of Inquiry into the old system of Poor- 
law management has been sent to every union 
formed under your board ; the ruirous results 
of such a system have been repeatedly pointed 
out; the mischievous effects of the power 
given to the magistrates under the old system 
of relief have all been printed and widely cir- 
culated in every union placed by your board 
under the provisions of the Poor-law Amend- 
ment Act. No man can plead ignorance of 
them, and yet the Guardians of the Keighley 
Union, without, as I verily believe, the least 
intention of doing wrong, have introduced the 
worst features of the old Poor-law, under the 
belief that they were still under the control of 
the magistrates to whose directions they were 
bound to submit.” 


So much for the Keighley Union. And 
if I were not fearful of troubling the 
House too much, I would go further ; for 
perhaps the hon. Member would like me 
to complete the picture of the Keighley 
Union. [Go on!”] Well, I will go 
on—having shown what is the mismanage- 
ment in this union, | will expose some of 
the jobbing that has taken place there. I 
continue to read from Mr. Mott's report. 
He says— 

“ Amongst the other extraordinary proceed- 
ings of the Guardians of the Keighley Union 
may be named the encouragement given to 
lawyers to create legal disputes.” 
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My hon. Friend the Member for Mac- 
clesfield complained of the manner in which 
the lawyers were excluded from all ad- 
judication under the management of the 
existing law. Now we will see how they 
do act where they are employed—not by 
the “ three kings of Somerset-house,’’ but 
under the authority of the local magistracy. 
Mr. Mott says:— 


“ The clerk is himself a solicitor, but being 

aid an inadequate salary (70/. per year), an 
inducement is offered to obtain additional re- 
muneration by legal fees. ‘The other attornies 
of the town were generally desirous of obtain- 
ing a share in the profits, and on the 6th of 
May, 1840, I find, by the minute-book of the 
guardians, an encouragement given to excite 
litigation by the following singular resolution : 
—‘ Ordered, that the trial of settlement cases 
for Keighley be given to the attornies of the 
town in rotation.’ This plan does not appear 
to have suited the legal gentlemen, and, 
doubtless, the most profitable appeals may 
have been selected to take place at certain 
periods. An alteration was therefore desired, 
and accordingly, eighteen months afterwards, 
namely, on the 13th of October, 1841, the 
guardians further assisted the views of the 
attornies by the following resolution :—‘ The 
order of the 6th of May, 1840, having been 
attended by some inconvenience, ordered, that 
the attornies be so employed annually after 
the present sessions ;? with such support from 
the guardians it is not to be wondered at that 
unfortunate Keighley is suffering severely from 
legal disputes, One of the Keighley guardians 
complained that the lawyers’ bills for that 
town the last year would not be much less 
than 500/.”? 

The hon. Member asked me questions 
with regard to the Keighley Union, and I 
have given him the best answer I could. 
The hon. Gentleman also mentioned that 
relief was given—as was unfortunately the 
case—in the neighbourhood of Keighley 
within the last fortnight, aided by the 
presence of a body of cavalry. Now I am 
free to state to the House, that in the 
district in question, where very great dis- 
tress undoubtedly prevails, there has been 
an extreme difficulty within the last month 
in carrying the Poor-law into effect. But 
in regard to this subject, I am not now 
about to cite the information furnished by 
the Assistant Poor-law Commissioners, but 
that received from another party. In say- 
ing this, I beg it to be understood that I 
am not, for a moment, disposed in the least 
degree to disparage those gentlemen, on 
whose reports I, for one, speaking from ex- 
perience, am ever ready to rely with con- 
fidence. They are not gentlemen nomi- 
nated by me, or in any way connected with 
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my political friends ; they are persons nomi- 
nated by my political opponents, but in no 
case, as far as I can judge, have they been 
selected for political reasons. I consider 
them as highly honourable, well-educated, 
able men, fully entitled to the confidence of 
that Government under which they are 
now employed. The information I am 
about to repeat, however, came, not from 
one of the Assistant Poor-law Commis. 
sioners, but from a local magistrate, a 
gentleman who was present at the scene 
which has been spoken of. I have already 
stated to the House how dangerous I con- 
sider the doctrine of an absolute right to 
relief, without any previous test whatever 
being applied, or any labour exacted, as 
the condition of relief; and I will now 
state to the House what was the report of 
a magistrate who was present at the un- 
happy scene which has been mentioned. 
His words were :— 

“T take the opportunity of stating to you, 
that after a strict inquiry into the disturbance 
which occurred on Tuesday, the 3ist of May, 
we find that the men most prominent in that 
movement had, or might have had, ample em. 
rag for the support of themselves and 
amilies; and, indeed, that these men have 
actuaily hired other men, who were at work, 
to swell their begging party. I may add, on 
this subject, that I do not in the least antici- 
pate any serious outbreak. No doubt con- 
siderable distress exists, but the people bear 
it with great patience, and we have to-day 
taken care that relief is afforded at once, 
amply, and satisfactorily. The people, when 
left to themselves, are patient, obedient to the 
law, exemplary in their conduct; it is only 
when acting under excitement by persons not 
in destitution—who tell them they are slaves 
—that their condition is that of slavery—that 
they are oppressed by grievous wrongs—and 
it is only gross tyranny which refuses them 
relief when they ask it; it is, in short, men 
of a higher station, who, raising up in the 
people’s minds unlawful and unreasonable ex- 
pectations, produce the dangers and incon- 
veniences of which I have spoken.’ 

It was not my intention to have ad- 
dressed the House at this period, but 
having heard a gentleman for whom [ 
entertain very high respect spoken of 
in a violent and most unjust manner, | 
was induced to rise; and now, being 
on my legs, I will take the opportunity 
of shortly pointing out what has hitherto 
been overlooked in the discussion which 
has taken place. I beg to remind hon. 
Gentlemen, however, that we are not now 
discussing the details of the bill which 
are for the committee. My hon. friend 
the Member for Droitwich has complained 
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of the absence of certain clauses. In his 
admirable speech he pointed out many rea- 
sons why this bill ought to be read a 
second time, and in the main he approved 
of it. But he also, anticipating the duty 
of the committee, urged upon the House the 
propriety of adopting certain rating clauses. 
I have already stated that I purposely ex- 
cluded all such clauses; I think the bill, 
as it is, is quite sufficiently laden with 
matter, and will give the House quite 
enough subject for consideration, inde- 
pendent of the subject of rating; but I 
have also stated, that if it should then 
still be my duty officially to discharge the 
functions now imposed on me, I shall con- 
sider it indispensable, at an early period 
of the next Session, to bring forward a 
measure dealing with the whole question 
of settlement and rating, as essential to 
the full carrying out of the system. 
Again, the hon. and gallant Commodore 
opposite, who, I am surprised to hear, is 
going to vote against the second reading, 
after the evidence he has given of the 
satisfactory working of the plan in the 
union with which he is connected, com- 
plained of certain clauses in the bill which 
have reference to the maintenance of bas- 
tard children by their putative fathers; a 
matter no doubt well worthy of consider- 
ation, but which will come properly before 
the House when in committee. The hon. 
Member for Macclesfield also complains of 
the size of the unions. I have endeavoured 
to deal with that question. 1 may not 
have done so in a manner that will be 
satisfactory to the House, but it will be a 
matter for the consideration of the House 
in committee whether a better mode can 
be devised than that which I have pro- 
posed. Then, again, the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman who seconded the motion that 
is made in opposition to the bill, complains 
of the bill as far as relates to the Gilbert 
unions. [Captain Pechell: I object to 
the whole.] And who are the two hon. 
Gentlemen who have moved and seconded 
the rejection of this bill? I speak with 
the utmost respect for the hon. Member 
for Rochdale. I should be ashamed not 
to say that, although an Irish gentleman, 
he was fully able to deal with every sub- 
ject of legislation, but as an Irish gentle- 
man the hon. Member can not be prac- 
tically acquainted with the working of the 
measure ; and, by a strange coincidence, 
he is the representative of one of the 
manufacturing towns of large size which 
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Who is the hon. Gentleman who seconds 
the motion of the hon. gentleman the 
Member for Rochdale? Why, he is the 
representative of a town which is governed 
under a local act, and which has hitherto 
had no experience of the working of the 
present law. Now, speaking generally, [ 
must say that those who have had the 
longest experience of the present law will 
be amongst those who are in the main the 
best and firmest supporters of this measure. 
I am prepared practically to admit that the 
point to be considered upon the second 
reading of this bill is chiefly centered in 
this short question—“ Will you, or will 
you not, continue the control of the central 
commission ?” — Every other question may 
be regarded as a question of detail. I will 
moreover add, that the bill is so framed 
that after the House shall have agreed to 
continue the commission, all the other 
clauses are, I think I might almost say 
without any exception, clauses which miti- 
gate the rigour of the existing law. With- 
out a single exception they are either 
clauses of mitigation, or clauses which may 
be made so to a very great extent. I beg 
the House not to forget this, that you 
may defeat the continuance of the com- 
mission, but that if you do so, the effect 
will be to put an end to control and intro- 
duce confusion ; and having introduced 
confusion you will not be likely to miti- 
gate the law. I shall now state to the 
House two or three reasons in support 
of the main principles of this bill. Its 
object first of all is to bring into general 
operation gradually, and therefore safely, 
a great alteration in the system of the 
relief of the poor. If you do not proceed 
by some such control as it enacts in imme- 
diate connexion with the Executive Go- 
vernment, you must legislate revi manu 
upon some general principle, and the cir- 
cumstances in the condition of the working 
classes are so different in different quarters 
—I had almost said so opposite—that any 
such general enactment, not proceeding 
upon experience, and not considered with 
due caution, would be dangerous in the 
extreme. I say that you can devise no 
means so good as this central commission ; 
and when hon. Gentlemen come to talk ot 
remedies, they really propose something 
so very like this commission, that it is 
hardly to be distinguished from it. What 
said the hon. Member for Rochdale? Why, 
that he should like to have a perambu- 
latory commission. He objects to a cen- 
tral control, but he thinks that there 
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should be commissioners who would go 
circuit, which, under another name, is 
nothing but the assistant-commissioners 
without the central control. What does 
the hon. Member for Macclesfield propose? 
He proposes to have, as in the case of the 
factory commission, district commissioners, 
which under another name is but the sug- 
gestion of the hon. Member for Rochdale 
—namely, assistant-commissioners, only 
uncontrolled by a central commission. I 
now pass to my second reason for support- 
ing a central control. I assert what has 
been proved by experience, that what may 
be found to be injurious in one union may, 
through the central government, be in- 
stantly stopped in every union throughout 
the kingdom. This, I say, is an immense 
advantage, and an advantage which can 
only be obtained by means of a central 
management in connexion with and under 
the control of the Executive Government. 
My third reason is, that for every act of 
an illegal character for which this author- 
ity is responsible, they can be promptly 
brought under the jurisdiction of the su- 
preme courts of law in this country. It 


is vain, therefore, to say, that those com- 
missioners are not a responsible body. They 
are bound to administer the law as it is 


enacted, and if they should be guilty of 
the slightest infraction of that law, they 
can be made responsible for it before the 
supreme tribunals of the land. It is im- 
possible to legislate upon the minute de- 
tails of a measure of this kind, the regula- 
tions of the workhouse, the dietary of its 
inmates, and all those minute particulars 
on which in the main the useful execution 
of the law depends ; and it would be still 
more impossible for the Executive, without 
a commission of this kind and controlled 
by them, safely or beneficially to carry the 
law into operation. My last and strongest 
reason, which I have illustrated by a re- 
cent specimen of the results that ensued 
from the appearance of magistrates in the 
Keighley union, and that is only one in- 
stance amongst hundreds of what took 
place when the country generally was 
under the control of the magistracy ;—my 
last reason is that, if you remove the cen- 
tral authority, you must revert to that 
local authority of the magistracy, and, with 
the return of that control of the local 
magistrates, I am certain you will open 
those floodgates which will let in upon the 
country all the abuses which it is the 
object of the law to put an end to; and 
I am also certain that the second condition 
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of the labouring classes under such a change 
will, if possible, be worse than the first. 
Upon the most conscientious and guarded 
view which I have been able to give to the 
subject, it appears to me that the original 
enactment in the main is right, and be- 
lieving it to be right I feel perfectly re- 
gardless of any imputations that may be 
cast upon myself individually, or upon the 
motives by which I am governed, and I 
should betray my duty if I for one moment 
hesitated to urge upon the House the 
second reading of this bill. 

Mr. Ferrand, in explanation, wished to 
say, as a magistrate of the Keighley Union, 
as chairman of a board of guardians, and 
as a Member of that House, that that 
report of the Poor-law commissioners was 
grossly unfounded. 

Mr. S. Wortley said, that the House 
was now called upon to decide what might 
be considered the main principle of the 
bill, namely, whether the Poor-law system 
of this country should be for the future as 
it had been for some time past, submitted 
to a central superintendence ; and in briefly 
expressing his opinion on the subject, he 
was anxious to show that he was prepared 
to the fullest extent to act up to any pro- 
fession that he, at least, had made upon 
the hustings, He might have been sup- 
posed to have proclaimed strong opinions 
upon this subject. He certainly had pro- 
claimed decisive opinions, founded upon 
strong convictions, but he had never 
thought it necessary, nor should he on the 
present occasion deem it necessary, to 
express those decided opinions in a man- 
ner likely to prove inflammatory, or to 
cast reflections upon others, because their 
opinions happened to differ from his own. 
He must observe, that he did not think 
such a course was conducive to the good 
of the cause they had in hand; and he 
should belie his conviction, if he were 
to say, that the right hon. Baronet at the 
head of the Home Department, the Poor- 
law commissioners, and the assistant- 
commissioners themselves, were what they 
had been represented to be—tyrants and 
demons. He believed no such thing. He 
differed widely and strongly from those in- 
dividuals who used such language, and he 
conceived they were taking a mistaken view 
of the question. They might be pursuing 
that plan which they considered conducive 
to the interests of the lower classes, but they 
were not on that account entitled to im- 
pute motives to the conduct of others. 
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With respect to the immediate question 
before the House, he was prepared to take 
it upon the footing upon which the right 
hon. Baronet had placed it,—namely, 
whether the administration of the Poor- 
law in this country should be for the future 
submitted to the control of a central com- 
mission? He had no hesitation in saying, 
that it would be quite consistent for any 
hon. Member who thought with him that 
it was absolutely impossible—that, in a 
legislative sense, it was perfectly imprac- 
ticable to sweep away the system under 
which the Poor-law was at present admi- 
nistered, to admit the second reading of 
this bill, and endeavour so to alter it in 
committee as to adapt it to his own views, 
The bill proposed to continue the commis- 
sion for a limited period, and further to 
amend the laws relating to the poor of 
England. Now, he was prepared to ad- 
mit, as on all occasions he had admitted, 
that it would be almost impracticable, and 
if practicable, impolitic, to suffer this Poor- 
law commission to expire at the present 
moment. He had always contended, too, 
that it would be impossible to repeal the 
Poor-law Act as it at present stood; but 
that did not preclude him from entertain- 
ing the strongest objection to the principle 
and views upon which this bill had been 
brought into the House ; because, although 
he might be justified in saying, that he 
should now vote for the bill, and look to 
the committee for that limitation to the 
period of the commission which he desired 
to see effected, still he thought, that in 
considering and making up their minds 
upon the subject, they were bound to be 
guided, not merely by the letter of the 
bill itself, but by the language with which 
it was introduced, by the principle it went 
to continue, and by the prospects which 
were held out by the Minister from whom 
it proceeded. Under these circumstances 
what did he find? That reasons which the 
right hon, Baronet deemed insuperable 
had been advanced by him in favour of a 
superintending control. He was, there- 
fore, bound to consider whether, if he 
voted for the second reading of the bill, 
he thereby pledged himself to an opinion 
in favour of the expediency of continuing 
such control in the abstract sense; be- 
cause that was a principle to which he 
never could give his consent. He thought 
that the commission might be justified by 
an emergency, but that its existenceshould 
not be prolonged one moment beyond that 
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emergency. He was aware, that in some 
parts of the country abuses had become 
so interwoven with society as to render a 
strong and decisive remedy indispensable ; 
and so far as those parts of the country, 
and those abuses were concerned, he had 
no hesitation in admitting, that it might 
have been necessary to invest somewhere 
an authority such as that possessed by the 
Poor-law commissioners. But he was 
not, therefore, compelled to admit, that 
body having been constituted, that they 
were to forget its origin, to forget the 
grounds upon which it had been created, 
and to reconcile themselves to the perma- 
nent continuance of it as if it were a body 
which was in entire accordance with the 
spirit of the constitution. He was aware, 
that arbitrary acts, such as the suspension 
of the habeas corpus and the Coercion 
Bill, had been resorted to by the execu- 
tive for express purpose of meeting certain 
cases; but in all instances they had been 
regarded and treated as only temporary. 
He repeated, therefore, that although he 
might think it necessary to submit to the 
continuance of such an authority as they 
had now to deal with, an authority em- 
powered to issue statutes and laws for the 
purposes of effecting a reformation of cer- 
tain abuses—although he might think it 
right to submit to it with a view to the exi- 
gencies upon which it was first established, 
he could not be thereby bound—he was 
not thereby bound—to regard it as an in- 
tegral part of the institutions of the coun- 
try. When the question was last discussed, 
some hon. Gentlemen who thought that 
this commission could not be dispensed 
with, said, that a board of guardians 
having had the question referred to them, 
at once avowed that this superintendence 
was necessary; stating, that if deprived 
of the assistance it afforded, it would be 
driven into abuses which their own convic- 
tion would induce them, if possible, to 
avoid. But he held that to be no reason 
whatever, if they looked to the more per- 
manent view of the question, and to what 
ought to be the object of a Legislature in 
providing a machinery for the management 
of a great system. Were they to assume, 
that in all future times those natural es- 
tablished functionaries in whom that ma- 
chinery was to be found were incapable of 
performing their functions ? He considered 
that it should be the object of the Legisla- 
ture gradually, but as certainly as possible, 
to adapt the system to the existing machi- 
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nery, and so guide and instruct those by 
whom it ought tobe administered, that they 
should meet the responsibility placed upon 
them by their position in society, and so 
bring about a mutual state of things by 
leaving the subject in the hands of those 
to whom it properly belonged,—namely, 
the local authorities. In looking through 
this bill, he observed, that it was not 
without improvements on the existing 
law. He might refer particularly to that 
by which sick persons were entitled to 
relief wherever they were resident at the 
time for a period of six weeks, thereby 
getting rid of the suffering and inconve- 
nience attending the removal of persons to 
their own parishes. This he looked upon 
as a great improvement. There were also 
others, that for instance relating to ap- 
prentices, but he would not trouble the 
House by dwelling on these points. The 
Poor-law commissioners, whose power it 
was proposed by this measure to continue, 
on the oneside, had been abused and reviled, 
as having mismanaged and abused the trust 
confided to them; whilst on the other hand, 
they had been highlv praised for their wise 
and judicious conduct. He confessed, that 
he thought the commissioners had been 


placed in a position involving the per- 
formance of very disagreeable duties, but 
at the same time, he could not but give 
them every credit for discharging those du- 
ties with considerable wisdom, judgment, 


and good sense. He must object, how- 
ever, and that in the strongest manner, to 
the scheme upon which they had con- 
structed the unions. He did not pretend 
to be so well acquainted as other hon. 
Members with the particular union which 
had been so frequently referred to that 
evening; but when they were told of the 
abuses which existed in that union, let 
them not forget that those very abuses 
were formerly charged upon the old law, 
and that they were still said to exist to as 
great an extent as ever under the new 
system, despite the emendations which 
that system professed to introduce. The 
right hon. Baronet must well know that 
there must be great differences in the 
execution of the law, from the manner 
in which different unions were con- 
structed. He must know that size and 
other circumstances obliged the inhabit- 
ants not unfrequently to resort to expe- 
dients to get rid of the many inconve- 
niences to which they were subjected, 
Indeed, the fact itself was admitted in this 
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very bill, for a clause was introduced to 
divide the districts, and so to obviate the 
inconveniences at present existing. So 
far the clause was an admission of the 
extent of the evil; but, on the other 
hand, he feared it would prove anything 
but a remedy for the evil really existing. 
He would not, however, detain the House 
any longer. He could entirely wish that, 
looking to the very imperfect applicability 
of the Poor-law to a large portion of the 
country, the Government should re-con- 
sider the principles on which they called 
upon the House to pass the second read- 
ing. He also thought it was the duty of 
the House to look to the period when it 
might be within its power to restore the 
administration of local government to its 
former footing. He did not mean to re- 
store the local administration to the 
smaller parishes—he did not think that 
was necessary; but to give a power of 
local government in cases where such 
power could be advantageously adminis- 
tered. In fact, in his opinion, local go- 
vernment was one of the safest of our 
institutions ; and nothing should be al- 
lowed to interfere extensively with the 
operation of that salutary system. They 
might get more accuracy—they might get 
more punctuality under a central govern- 
ment—but those advantages were, in his 
opinion, dearly bought by the entire de- 
struction of the habits of self-government 
which had prevailed for ages among the 
people, and which they regarded as one of 
the most important parts of their social 
policy ; and if the House were still to act 
on the general principle—if they were de- 
termined to carry out to their full extent 
the views embodied in this bill—yet he 
would plead for his own district—yet he 
would ask the House to consider the wide 
and undeniable distinction between that 
part and other portions of the country to 
which the system was at first adapted ; 
and yet he would ask them to let him 
enjoy the hope that the time was not far 
distant when they might obtain the man- 
agement of their own concerns. 

Colonel Wood did not exactly compre- 
hend the tenor of the argument used by 
the hon. and learned Member who had 
just sat down. He understood the hon. 
and learned Member to state that he did 
not desire the central commission should 
be immediately done away with. But the 
commission terminated on the 31st of 
July, and therefore if the hon, and learned 
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Gentleman did not want to give this bill 
a second reading, how would he prevent 
the commission from expiring ? He agreed 
with the hon. Member that it was not de- 
sirable to do away with local jurisdiction, 
and he also coincided in very much that 
had fallen from the gallant Officer oppo- 
site, though he certainly did not see how 
he could introduce amendments into the 
bill if he did not permit it to go into com- 
mittee. For his own part he thought it 
would be very advisable to divide the bill, 
and to pass forthwith the first five clauses, 
which would continue the powers of the 
commissioners for a limited time—not so 
long as five years—and they could then go 
into the whole of the general question 
next Session, without any difficulty or 
chance of obstruction. As it was not the 
fashion that night to touch upon the de- 
tails of the measure, he would say nothing 
more respecting it than that there were 
mary parts of the bill to which he had 
very strong objections. He objected to 
the proposed formation of educational 
establishments. If the Poor-law commis- 
sioners were to have any thing to do with 
schools, they ought already to have erected 
them in connexion with the union work- 
houses. Upwards of two millions of money 


had been expended upon those buildings ; 
and he must say that the commissioners 
having neglected to build them schools, 
he thought it was too much to ask that 
they should be called upon to make a fur- 


ther outlay for such a purpose. Besides, 
he entirely supported the principle of good 
parochial schools, somewhat on the plan 
proposed by Mr. Whitbread in 1806, 
which had been found to answer every 
object designed and expected from it. 
There were other clauses to which he had 
great objections, particularly that which 
made the casual poor of one parish charge. 
able upon the whole union. He felt, how- 
ever, that this was not the opportunity to 
discuss these details, and he would, there- 
fore, content himself with saying that, 
entering his protest against these clauses, 
he should give his vote for the second 
reading, with a view to amend the bill in 
committee. 

Mr. Liddell did not suppose the House 
would divide that night, but he would 
take advantage of the opportunity which 
offered to make a few observations on the 
bill under consideration. And, first, he 
must say, that, agreeing with the hon. 
Member for the West Riding, he yet 
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found it quite impossible to go along 
with him in his vote. He felt perfectly 
convinced that time ought to be given 
to arrange the affairs of the commis- 
sion, even if they felt inclined to dissolve 
it, and therefore he should offer no op- 
position to the second reading of the bill, 
but would reserve a power to support 
any amendments he pleased in committee, 
or to vote against the bill on the third 
reading, if those amendments were not 
satisfactory. But apart from this consi- 
deration, he should also base his vote on 
his estimate of the language used by the 
hon. Member for Knaresborough. It was 
impossible to hear that hon. Member’s 
speech without feeling that he was per- 
fectly sincere, yet he must say, that he 
thought he had spoken that night with 
much more zeal than discretion, and with 
a good deal of over-wrought feeling. 
When that hon. Member spoke of Dr. 
Kay, he could not help remembering the 
evidence given before the committee on 
the Poor-law by that gentleman, and he 
certainly could not find it possible at all 
to agree with the representation made of 
him by the hon. Gentleman. That hon. 
Member had implied, that a delusion had 
been practised by the commissioners to 
produce a migration from the agricultural 
to the manufacturing districts, Now, he 
could not but think, that at the time that 
migration took place, the chief cause that 
operated to induce it was the very natural 
one of a demand for labour in one district, 
and a falling off in the means of affording 
employment in another. Any one who 
referred to the evidence given before the 
select committee on the Poor-law in 1838 
would find, by referring to Dr. Kay’s 
evidence, at question 4,644, that although 
it was true, that this migration was 
attended with much subsequent distress, 
aad that there were many instances of 
disappointment, yet certainly there was 
no reason to charge upon the Govern- 
ment, or its agents, any wilful attempt to 
practise a delusion on the people, He, 
believed, there was nothing more in this 
case than happened too often with refer- 
ence to the Irish labourers who came over 
to England at harvest time; and although 
undoubtedly there was a great change of 
circumstances and situation, and very 
much suffering was occasioned, yet it was 
acknowledged, that the results were only 
in a natural course of events. With re- 
spect _ the principle of the workhouse 
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test, he entertained many strong objec- 
tions. He thought that, in the first place, 
it was impossible that it could at all times 
be applied in the manufacturing districts, 
where it was out of the question that 
relief could be afforded in the workhouse 
to all the destitute poor. He also felt 
there was a much better test than any 
workhouse test or labour test—a_ test 
which no Government, or Secretary of 
State, or party, either in that House or 
out of the House, would properly apply 
—he meant the test of character, which 
could only be applied by those who were 
on the spot and accustomed to the admin- 
istration of relief. Certainly, this was one 
of the proofs of the greater value of the 
local over the general board, which latter 
could not by any possibility sympathise so 
well with the feelings of the locality. 
The object of the law should be to benefit 
the poor, the public, and the rate-payer ; 
but if the poor were not so well taken 
care of, and if the guardians were desirous 
of getting rid of a perplexing machinery, 
why should not the power be granted of 
resolving the unions into the original pa- 
rochial control, but still under the super- 
intendence of the central board? This 
was a grievance which remote unions 


might well complain of, but it might be | 199 


said, that the particular circumstances of 
remote unions ought not to be taken into 
consideration in a general measure. Now, 
he conceived it to be a principle of the 
British Constitution, that the more remote 
the place the stronger right to a hearing. 
The objection would equally apply to 
Westmoreland, Cumberland, and North 
Wales. He was astonished, that no no- 
tice was taken in the bill of the objections 
to which he called the attention of the 
House, more especially when he remem- 
bered the speech of the right hon. Baro- 
net (Sir J. Graham) in 1841, from which 
he was led to conclude, that if the right 
hon. Baronet came into power, he would 
use his best energies to remedy the evils, 
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the northern district of the county which 
he had the honour to represent, and he 
found the number of illegitimate children 
to be as follows:—In 1831, they were 
seven ; in 1832, five; in 1833, seven; but 
after the New Poor-law passed, the num- 
ber increased, and in 1839, they were 
twelve; in 1840, eighteen ; and in 1841, 
they were twenty-two. This was a point 
upon which he felt deeply, having seen 
such grievous injuries ensue from it; and 
he knew fathers who were well to do, 
absolutely refused any relief to their ille- 
gitimate children. He should also op-« 
pose any attempt at an arbitrary suppres- 
sion of the Gilbert Unions, and he was 
of opinion, that the ingenious arguments 
used by the right hon. Baronet on 
this point cut both ways. Though he 
would not join with the hon. Member for 
Rochdale in his present motion, he should 
certainly oppose the clause which related 
to the Gilbert Unions. He hailed with 
approbation the proposition for the ap- 
pointment of district committees, but when 
the subject came under consideration he 
would move an extension of their powers. 
The House divided, on the question 
that the word “ now” stand part of the 
question—Ayes 260; Noes 61: Majority 
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Wrightson, W. B. 
Yorke, hon. E. T: 
Young, J. 


TELLERS, 
Baring, H. 
Fremantle, Sir T. 


List of the Nogs. 


Ainsworth, P. 
Attwood, M. 


Baskerville, T. B. M. 


Beckett, W. 
Bernal, Capt. 
Bowring, Dr. 
Brocklehurst, J. 
Brotherton, J. 
Cobden, R. 
Cochrane, A. 
Collins, W. 
Colvile, C. R. 
Dashwood, G. H. 
Denison, E. B. 


Drax, J. S. W. S, E. 


Duke, Sir J. 
Duncombe, T. 
Duncombe, hon. O. 
Escott, B. 
Ferguson, Sir R. A. 
Feilden, W. 
Fielden, J. 
Ferrand, W. B. 
Fitzroy, hon. H. 
Gore, M. 

Grant, Sir A. C, 
Grimsditch, T. 
Hall, Sir B. 
Hampden, R, 


Hanmer, Sir J. 
Hardy, J. 
Hawkes, T. 
Heathcoat, J. 
Henley, J. W. 
Hindley, C. 
Hodgson, F. 
Hodgson, R. 
Hollond, R. 
Hornby, J. 
James, Sir W. C. 
Jervis, J. 
Jobnson, Gen. 
Knight, F. W. 
Lawson, A. 
Leader, J. T. 
Marton, G. 
Masterman, J. 
Murphy, F. S. 
Napier, Sir C. 
O’Connell, D. 
O’Connell, J. 
O’Conor, Don 
Owen, Sir J. 
Pollington, Visct. 
Richards, R. 
Sibthorp, Col. 
Walker, R, 
Wallace, R. 
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Williams, W. 
Wortley, hon. J. 8. 
Yorke, H.R. 


Main question agreed to. 
Bill read a second time. 


TELLERS. 
Crawford, W. S. 
Pechell, Capt. 


Dean Forest Eccresrasticat Dis- 
rRricts.] On the motion for the bringing 
up the report of the resolution to make 
provision for the amendment of chapels, 
&c., under the Dean Forest Ecclesiastical 
Districts Bill, 

Mr. 7. Duncombe denounced the bill as 
one of the grossest ecclesiastical jobs. The 
House was under great misapprehension 
as to its real powers and objects, and 
therefore it was absolutely necessary that 
some hetter opportunity should be afforded 
for discussing its provisions. It was no 
inducement for him to agree to accelerate 
the bill that the right hon. Baronet wished 
to proceed with the Poor-law in committee 
on Monday next. He did not wish the 
Poor-law carried; he hoped it would be 
rejected ; indeed, he did not believe that 
Minister would be able to carry it. The 
opponents of that bill were determined to 
resist it clause by clause, and if necessary, 
line by line. Unless, therefore, right hon. 
Gentlemen opposite wished to amuse them- 
selves by going into the lobby and return- 
ing night after night unceasingly for the 
next month, they had better at once with- 
draw the bill, He certainly should op- 
pose the reception of this report unless 
the right hon. Baronet consented to teke 
the next stage at an early hour in the 
evening, when a full discussion might be 
had. 

Sir R. Peel said, that the next stage 
should be moved before 12 o’clock. 

Report received, and instruction to the 
committee ou the bill to make provision 
accordingly, was agreed to. 


Dean Forest Poor.| On the motion 
for the third reading of the Dean Forest 
Poor Biil, 

Mr. G. Berkeley moved that it be read 
a third time that day three months, 

The House divided, on the question that 
the word “ now” stand part of the ques- 
tion—Ayes 82; Noes 21: Majority 61. 


List of the Ayes. 


Aldam, W. Bateson, R. 
Baring, hon. W, B. Bernard, Visct. 
Barneby, J. Boldero, LH. G. 


Baskerville, T. B. M. Brotherton, J. 
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Bruce, Lord E. 
Buller, Sir J. Y. 
Campbell, A. 
Christie, W. D. 
Clive, hon. R. H. 
Cockburn, rt. hn, SirG. 
Courtenay, Lord 
Cripps, W. 

Darby, G. 

Denison, E. B. 
Desart, Earl of 
Dickinson, F. H. 
Douglas, Sir C. £. 
Egerton, Sir P. 

Eliot, Lord 

Fscott, B. 

Fitzroy, Capt. 

Fuller, A. E. 

Gill, T. 

Gladstone, rt. hn.W.E. 
Gladstone, T. 
Gordon, hon. Capt, 
Gore, M, 

Goulburn, rt. hn, H. 
Graham, rt. hn. Sir J. 
Greene, T. 
Grimsditch, T. 
Grogan, E 

Hamilton, W. J. 
Hardinge,rt.hn, Sir H. 
Hawes, B. 

Henley, J. W. 
Herbert, hon. 5. 
Hindley, C. 
Hodgson, R. 

Hornby, J. 

Howard, P. U. 
Hughes, W. B. 
Ingestre, Visct. 
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Inglis, Sir R, H. 
Jermyn, Earl 
Knatchbull,rt.bn.SirE. 
Legh, G. C. 
Leicester, Earl of 
Lincoln, Earl of 
Lindsay, H. H. 
Mackenzie, W. F. 
M‘Geachy, F. A. 
Manners, Lord J. 
Martin, C. W. 
Meynell, Capt. 
Morgan, O. 
Morris, D. 

Neeld, J. 

Nicholl, rt. hn. J. 
Ogle, S. C. H. 
Peel, rt. hn. Sir R. 
Philips, G. R. 
Pringle, A. 
Rashleigh, W. 
Rushbrooke, Col. 
Ryder, hon. G. D. 
Sandon, Visct. 
Seymour, Lord 
Sheppard, T. 
Sibthorp, Col. 
Stanley, Lord 
Stuart, Lord J. 
Stuart, H. 

Svtton, hon. H. M. 
Trotter, J. 

Vesey, non. T. 
Wawn, J. T. 
Young, J. 


TELLERS. 
Clerk, Sir G. 
Fremantle, Sir T. 


List of the Noxs. 


Bernal, Capt. 
Blake, M. J. 
Bowring, Dr. 
Cobden, R. 
Drax, J. S. W.S. E. 
Duke, Sir J. 
Duncombe, T. 
Gibson, T. M. 
Hume, J. 
Leader, J. T. 
M‘Taggart, Sir J. 
Martin, J. 


Napier, Sir C. 
Parker, J. 
Pechell, Capt. 
Protheroe, E. 
Villiers, hon. C. 
Wallace, R. 
Wood, B. 
Worsley, Lord 
Yorke, H. R. 
TELLERS. 
Berkeley, G. 
Berkley, C. 


Bill read a third time and passed. 


House adjourned. 


mere cers crore — 











HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Saturday, June 18, 1842. 


MINUTES.) Brus. Private. —2* Liverpool Poor; Mar- 
quess of Tweeddale’s Estate. 
3* and passed :—Tulloch (Davison’s) Estate; Britwell 
Salome Inclosure; Kilmington Inclosure ; Ferry-bridge 
and Borough-bridge Road. 
Received the Royal Assent.— Sugar Duties; Roasted 
Malt; Pentonville Prison; Incumbents Leasing; Wit- 
nesses Indemnity; Fines and Recoveries (Wales and 
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Cheshire) ; Punishment of Death (Ireland); Civil Bill 
Decrees (Ireland); Kingstown Mariners Church; Nor- 
thern Union (Newcastle and Darlington Junction) Rail- 
way; Bristol and Gloucester Railway; Warwick and 
Leamington Union Railway; Yarmouth and Norwich 
Railway; Dundee and Arbroath Railway; Great North 
of England Railway ; St. Philip’s Bridge (Bristol); Forth 
and Clyde Navigation ; Faversham Navigation ; Birming- 
ham and Liverpool Canal ; Greenock Harbours ; Saun- 
dersfoot Harbour; Drogheda Harbour ; Warkworth Har- 
bour; Boston Harbour (No. 2); Boston Harbonr (No.3); 
Ardrossan Harbour ; South Metropolitan Gas; Brentford 
Gas; Camberwell and Peckham Lighting and Improve- 
ment; Clerkenwell Improvement ; Ely Place Improve- 
ment; Fleetwood Improvement; St. Pancras Improve- 
ment; Liverpool Health of Town and Buildings Regula- 
tion; Liverpool Borough Courts; Gravesend Terraec Pier ; 
Gravesend Town Pier; Tyne Fisheries; Guarantee So- 
ciety; Cwm Iron Company; Imperia! Insurance Com- 
pany; Indemnity Mutual Assurance Company; City of 
Glasgow Life Assurance Company; New Cross Roads ; 
Dundalk Road; Slug Roads; Lincoln Roads; Kington 
Roads; Church Stretton and Longden Road; Market 
Harborough and Brampton Road; Bolton and West 
Houghton Road; Hinckley Roads; Leicester and Ashby- 
de-la-Zouch Road; Holywell Roads; Sir John Cass’s 
Charity (Shaw’s) Estate; Yate Inclosure; Ormesby In- 
closure; Medbourn Inclosure ; Gair’s Naturalization. 

Petitions Presentep. From the Town of Cambridge, 
for the County Courts Bill. 


Adjourned. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Saturday, June 18, 1842. 


Minutes.) New Member. Daniel Henry Farrell, Esq., 
for Athlone. 

Bitus. Public.—2°- Customs (Tariff). 

Private.—2°. Hawke's Divorce. 
Reported.—Blackburn and Chorley Road; Charterhouse 
Hospital Estate. 

PETITIONS PRESENTED. From Attorneys at Hereford, for 
the Repeal of the Stamp Duty on their Certificates.— 
From Persons interested in the Pilchard Fishery near 
Falmouth Harbour, for the Abolition of the Tithe on 
Fish.—From Holders of Lagan Canal Debentures, against 
the Lagan Canal Bill. 


Rattways.] On the Order of the Day 
for the further consideration of the Rail- 
ways Bill was read. 

House in committee. 

Mr. Hodgson Hinde moved the follow- 
ing clause :— 


“*That it may be lawful for any railway 


company to affix a printed list of rates and } 


tolls in a conspicuous situation within every | i 
' parallel to, or at so short a distance from, any 


Station-house or other building where such 
rates or tolls are collected, instead of affixing 
a table of rates and tolls painted on boards to 
the toll-house or building; and that such 
rates or tolls shall be payable, and may 
be demanded and taken during the time in 
which such printed lists are affixed as afore- 
said, in the same manner as they are autho- 
rised to be demanded and taken during the 
time that such boards shall remain so affixed.” 


Dr. Bowring thought that the existing 


practice afforded the greatest security 
against imposition ; and that the present 
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mode of affording information in the seve- 
ral toll or station-houses on railways as to 
the rates and charges made by the railway 
company was more conducive to the pub. 
lic advantage and convenience than that 
proposed by the hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. Wallace opposed the clause, as it 
was calculated to open the door to the 
perpetration of fraud and imposition. 

Mr. Gladstone, after a few words from 
Mr. Russell, Dr. Bowring, and Mr. Wal- 
lace, opposed the motion. The object of 
the bill before the House was to make 
provision for the public safety. The pre- 
amble of the bill showed it to have that 
object, and that alone; and, not wishing 
to alter the character and nature of the 
measure, he was desirous of not seeing in- 
troduced into it provisions which were not 
immediately applicable to the object pro- 
fessed. He had no particular objection 
to the proposal of the hon. Gentleman in 
other respects, but he thought that the 
consideration of such provisions and of 
those minute details would be better left 
to a committee up stairs. He trusted, 
therefore, that this clause would not be 
passed. 

Mr. Darby thought, that the introduc- 
tion of a clause of this nature into the bill 
would be objectionable, as it had no 
reference to the object stated in the 
preamble. 

The committee divided, on the question 
that the clause be brought up.—Ayes 5; 
Noes 107 : Majority 102. 


List of the Aves. 


Berkeley, hon. C. Layard, Capt. 
Hardy, J. TELLERS. 
Hodgson, R. Grosvenor, Lord R. 
Lawson, A. Hinde, J. H. 


Mr. R. Palmer then proposed the fol- 
lowing clause :— 

“And be it enacted, that whenever it shall 
appear to the Lords of the said committee, 
that the line of any railway is carried so nearly 


turnpike or public carriage or bridle road, as 
seriously to endanger the public safety, it shall 
be lawful for the Lords of the said committee 
to call on the directors of any such railway to 
erect and maintain a sufficient fence between 
the line of railway and any such turnpike, 
carriage, or bridle road, as the nature of the 
case may require.” 

Mr. Gladstone admitted that the clause 
was within the scope of the bill, but he 
thought he should be able to persuade his 
hon. Friend not to press it. In the Great 
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Western Railway Act, and, indeed, in 
most other railway acts, provision was 
made to enable surveyors of roads to sum- 
mon the proprietors, in cases of this kind, 
before two justices, and such two justices 
were empowered to adjudicate in the mat- 
ter, so that, in point of fact, the power his 
hon. Friend wished to give to the Lords of 
the committee of trade was already pos- 
sessed by the justices, who, from local 
knowledge, must be much more competent 
to decide such questions than the Board 
of Trade, who could only act on the repre- 
sentation of third persons. Although the 
Board of Trade possessed no compulsory 
power in cases of this sort, they were in 
the habit of making suggestions to the 
railway companies, and as those sugges- 
tions had always been attended to, he 
thought it better to leave the law as it 
stood. 

Mr. Hindley did not conceive the adop- 
tion of the clause would be attended with 
any benefit, as provision was already made 
on the subject. 

Mr. C. Russell could confirm the state- 
ment of the right hon. the Vice-President 
of the Board of Trade, as to the readiness 
of the directors of the several railway 


Railways. 


companies to attend to, and comply with 
the suggestions made to them by the 


Board of Trade. He thought that the 
danger arising from the causes adverted 
to by this clause, was much exaggerated. 

Clause withdrawn. 

Mr. Stafford O’ Brien moved 

“ That it shall not be lawful to lock the door 
of any railway carriages on the side nearest 
to those stations at which the trains shall stop, 
to which such carriages belong.” 


He trusted that he should not be op- 
posed in moving this clause. He was 
decidedly opposed to being locked in 
under any circumstances whatever. He 
thought that any Member who voted 
against this resolution deserved to be 
locked up in a railway carriage himself. 
Although he would not say that he wished 
to see the Government locked up if they 
opposed his motion, still he thought that 
they would deserve to experience the evil. 
If, however, the right hon. Gentleman, 
the Vice-President of the Board of Trade, 
would say that the department to which 
he belonged could compel every railway 
company to cease locking their carriage 
doors at any time it pleased, without the 
insertion of this or a similar clause, he 
would consent to withdraw his motion; 
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but unless that could be accomplished, he 
thought it to be his duty, for the protec- 
tion and safety of the immense mass of 
people who travelled by railway, to press 
this motion to a division. He need not 
refer to particular cases in proof of the 
necessity of such a clause; the recent 
Paris and Versailles case must live in the 
recollection of all; but even without that 
example of the destructive consequences, 
he thought it must be evident to every one 
that it was a most dangerous thing, and 
unattended with any good consequence, 
to lock the doors of the carriages. He 
thought the safety of the public was con- 
cerned, and that this matter required the 
particular attention of the House. 

Clause brought up and read. On the 
question that it be read a second time, 

Mr. C. Russell said, that in the Paris 
and Versailles case, which had created so 
much consternation in the minds of the 
public, the whole of the carriages were 
second-class carriages, where the whole top 
sides were open; and the persons inside, 
if they had contemplated danger, might 
have got out with as much chance of 
safety by those openings as by the doors, 
if they had been unlocked. He was op. 
posed in principle to a clause compelling 
railway directors to aliow the doors of 
railway carriages to remain unlocked, on 
the ground that persons travelling by rail- 
road with the doors unlocked would, on 
the slightest alarm, be attempting to jump 
out, and thus expose themselves to immi- 
nent danger. He held in his hand a paper 
containing a list of the accidents which 
had occurred on the Great Western Rail- 
way, and these ran ‘jumping out of 
carriage whilst train in motion,” attempt- 
ing to get into carriage whilst train in mo- 
tion,” &c., whilst not one accident had yet 
occurred on that railway whilst the doors 
were locked, which would not have occurred 
if the doors had been unlocked. Had the 
plan of locking the doors of railway car. 
riages been adopted from the first, they 
might even at that day have had the 
late lamented Mr. Huskisson assisting them 
with his splendid talents. He was satis- 
fied, after the most mature consideration 
which he could give to the subject, that 
it was far safer to lock railway carriage 
doors than to leave them open. 

Mr. Gladstone felt called upon to oppose 
the clause, on the ground that on the pre- 
sent limits of their information on so diffi- 
cult a subject, it would not be judicious to 
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make a legislative enactment on the sub- 
ject. After what had fallen from both the 
hon, Gentlemen on this subject, he felt 
that there were two sides to the question 
—indeed it might be said that there were 
four sides to the question. He admitted 
that he thought that the practice of leaving 
- one door unlocked having been adopted, 
that it ought not to be abandoned. His 
hon. Friend who moved the clause and a 
majority of the House had a strong opinion 
as to the propriety of a particular arrange- 
ment, but the question before the House 
was not as to the expediency of the arrange- 
ment which the clause would provide for, 
but whether it would be advisable to make 
a legal enactment to that effect. The 
general subject was very fully discussed 
during the last Session of Parliament whe- 
ther it would be proper to make special 
prohibitions by legislative enactment in 
order to prevent a recurrence of circum- 
stances which might be found to have 
produced injurious consequences, and it 
was not thought advisable to enforce such 
prohibitions by legal enactment. It was 
| thought if, instead of the power of sugges- 
ting alterations which the Board of Trade 
now possesses, they were to give a com- 
pulsory power to the Board of Trade, it 
would have the effect of relieving the di- 
- rectors of the railways of too much respon- 
sibility. It was therefore better merely to 
allow the power of suggesting alterations 
in the arrangements of the railways to the 
Board of Trade, and he should say that 
scarcely a single instance had occurred in 
which such a suggestion had failed on the 
very first intimation to be perfectly suc- 
cessful in procuring the attention required. 
In this instance of not locking both doors 
the very first suggestion of the Board of 
Trade was instantly complied with, and he 
did not believe that any railway directors 
could think of continuing the former sys- 
tem unless the opinion which the public 
and the Parliament now hold on the sub- 
ject of locking those doors experienced a 
change. He did not ask the committee to 
come to a decision on the abstract merits 


of the argument, but on the expediency of 
declining to entertain the present clause. 
Now there was railways at the present 
moment in which he understood that both 


doors were locked. The case he alluded 
to was that of the Greenwicl ‘!way, and 
he believed that some regulation of nearly 
a similar kind existed on the Blackwall 
tailway. He had heard no complaint of 
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the practise on the Greenwich railway ; 
on the contrary, the inspector of the Board 
of Trade reported rather in favour of the 
practice as a balance of evils. On this 
railway there was not in many parts suffi- 
cient space for persons to get out between 
the railway and the parapets, which were 
so high over the surrounding ground that 
it would be impossible for persons to 
escape over them. Persons, therefore, 
getting out would be obliged to get out 
upon the track of the other rail, which, in 
many cases, would be certain death toa 
great number of persons. He merely men- 
tioned this to show that there were many 
particular cases which Parliament ought 
to have in its view when proceeding to 
pass a bill of this kind. He thought that 
the conclusion to which the House came 
last year with respect tu the inexpediency 
of a prohibitory enactment, was a wise 
conclusion, and it appeared to him that 
nothing had since arisen to induce Parlia- 
ment to depart from its former determina- 
tion, with respect to this part of the 
question. 

Captain Layard thought, that it had 
been satisfactorily shown, that the lament- 
able extent of the accident that had oc- 
curred on the Paris and Versailles railway 
was not attributable to locking the carriage 
doors, as it appeared that the persons 
might have escaped as readily from the 
openings of the second-class carriages as 
from the doors, supposing that they had 
been unlocked. He was in favour of lock- 
ing the door of carriages on railways, in- 
asmuch as he thought that it contributed 
on the whole to the greater safety of 
the public. He had lately been tra- 
velling on the line to Liverpool, and an 
accident having occurred, the passengers, 
finding the doors of the carriages open, 
leaped out. Now, if a train had been 
passing at the time, the most serious con« 
sequences might have resulted. 

Mr. H. Baillie Cochrane recommended 
the hon. Member for Northamptonshire 
to amend his motion, so as to ensure both 
doors of a railway earriage being left 
open. 

Mr. M. Milnes did not think that the 
best course that could be adopted was to 
have a distinct legislative enactment on 
a subject of this kind, in which there are 
so many technical considerations involved. 
As public opinion, however, was so strong 
and decided on the matter, it was clear 
that something must be effected. He 
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Western Railway Act, and, indeed, in 
most other railway acts, provision was 
made to enable surveyors of roads to sum- 
mon the proprietors, in cases of this kind, 
before two justices, and such two justices 
were empowered to adjudicate in the mat- 
ter, so that, in point of fact, the power his 
hon. Friend wished to give to the Lords of 
the committee of trade was already pos- 
sessed by the justices, who, from local 
knowledge, must be much more competent 
to decide such questions than the Board 
of Trade, who could only act on the repre- 
sentation of third persons. Although the 
Board of Trade possessed no compulsory 
power in cases of this sort, they were in 
the habit of making suggestions to the 
railway companies, and as those sugges- 
tions had always been attended to, he 
thought it better to leave the law as it 
stood. 

Mr. Hindley did not conceive the adop- 
tion of the clause would be attended with 
any benefit, as provision was already made 
on the subject. 

Mr. C. Russell could confirm the state- 
ment of the right hon. the Vice-President 
of the Board of Trade, as to the readiness 
of the directors of the several railway 
companies to attend to, and comply with 
the suggestions made to them by the 
Board of Trade. He thought that the 
danger arising from the causes adverted 
to by this clause, was much exaggerated. 

Clause withdrawn. 

Mr. Stafford O’ Brien moved 

“That it shall not be lawful to lock the door 
of any railway carriages on the side nearest 
to those stations at which the trains shall stop, 
to which such carriages belong.” 


He trusted that he should not be op- 
posed in moving this clause. He was 
decidedly opposed to being locked in 
under any circumstances whatever. He 
thought that any Member who voted 
against this resolution deserved to be 
locked up in a railway carriage himself. 
Although he would not say that he wished 
to see the Government locked up if they 
opposed his motion, still he thought that 
they would deserve to experience the evil. 
If, however, the right hon. Gentleman, 
the Vice-President of the Board of Trade, 
would say that the department to which 
he belonged could compel every railway 
company to cease locking their carriage 
doors at any time it pleased, without the 
insertion of this or a similar clause, he 
would consent to withdraw his motion; 
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but unless that could be accomplished, he 
thought it to be his duty, for the protec- 
tion and safety of the immense mass of 
people who travelled by railway, to press 
this motion to a division. He need not 
refer to particular cases in proof of the 
necessity of such a clause; the recent 
Paris and Versailles case must live in the 
recollection of all; but even without that 
example of the destructive consequences, 
he thought it must be evident to every one 
that it was a most dangerous thing, and 
unattended with any good consequence, 
to lock the doors of the carriages. He 
thought the safety of the public was con- 
cerned, and that this matter required the 
particular attention of the House. 

Clause brought up and read. On the 
question that it be read a second time, 

Mr. C. Russell said, that in the Paris 
and Versailles case, which had created so 
much consternation in the minds of the 
public, the whole of the carriages were 
second-class carriages, where the whole top 
sides were open; and the persons inside, 
if they had contemplated danger, might 
have got out with as much chance of 
safety by those openings as by the doors, 
if they had been unlocked. He was op. 
posed in principle to a clause compelling 
railway directors to aliow the doors of 
railway carriages to remain unlocked, on 
the ground that persons travelling by rail- 
road with the doors unlocked would, on 
the slightest alarm, be attempting to jump 
out, and thus expose themselves to immi- 
nent danger. He held in his hand a paper 
containing a list of the accidents which 
had occurred on the Great Western Rail- 
way, and these ran ‘¢ jumping out of 
carriage whilst train in motion,” attempt- 
ing to get into carriage whilst train in mo- 
tion,” &c., whilst not one accident had yet 
occurred on that railway whilst the doors 
were locked, which would not have occurred 
if the doors had been unlocked. Had the 
plan of locking the doors of railway car- 
riages been adopted from the first, they 
might even at that day have had the 
late lamented Mr. Huskisson assisting them 
with his splendid talents. He was satis- 
fied, after the most mature consideration 
which he could give to the subject, that 
it was far safer to lock railway carriage 
doors than to leave them open. 

Mr. Gladstone felt called upon to oppose 
the clause, on the ground that on the pre- 
sent limits of their information on so diffi- 
cult a subject, it would not be judicious to 
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make a legislative enactment on the sub- 
ject. After what had fallen from both the 
hon. Gentlemen on this subject, he felt 
that there were two sides to the question 
—indeed it might be said that there were 
four sides to the question. He admitted 
that he thought that the practice of leaving 
_ one door unlocked having been adopted, 
that it ought not to be abandoned. His 
hon. Friend who moved the clause and a 
majority of the House had a strong opinion 
as to the propriety of a particular arrange- 
ment, but the question before the House 
was not as to the expediency of the arrange- 
ment which the clause would provide for, 
but whether it would be advisable to make 
a legal enactment to that effect. The 
general subject was very fully discussed 
during the last Session of Parliament whe- 
ther it would be proper to make special 
prohibitions by legislative enactment in 
order to prevent a recurrence of circum- 
stances which might be found to have 
produced injurious consequences, and it 
was not thought advisable to enforce such 
prohibitions by legal enactment. It was 
| thought if, instead of the power of sugges- 
ting alterations which the Board of Trade 
now possesses, they were to give a com- 
pulsory power to the Board of Trade, it 
would have the effect of relieving the di- 
~ rectors of the railways of too much respon- 
sibility. It was therefore better merely to 
allow the power of suggesting alterations 
in the arrangements of the railways to the 
Board of Trade, and he should say that 
scarcely a single instance had occurred in 
which such a suggestion had failed on the 
very first intimation to be perfectly suc- 
cessful in procuring the attention required. 
In this instance of not locking both doors 
the very first suggestion of the Board of 
Trade was instantly complied with, and he 
did not believe that any railway directors 
could think of continuing the former sys- 
tem unless the opinion which the public 
and the Parliament now hold on the sub- 
ject of locking those doors experienced a 
change. He did not ask the committee to 
come to a decision on the abstract merits 
of the argument, but on the expediency of 
declining to entertain the present clause. 
Now there was railways at the present 
moment in which he understood that both 
doors were locked. The case he alluded 
to was that of the Greenwich railway, and 
he believed that some regulation of nearly 
asimilar kind existed on the Blackwall 
railway. He had heard no complaint of 
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the practise on the Greenwich railway ; 
on the contrary, the inspector of the Board 
of Trade reported rather in favour of the 
practice as a balance of evils. On this 
railway there was not in many parts suffi- 
cient space for persons to get out between 
the railway and the parapets, which were 
so high over the surrounding ground that 
it would be impossible for persons to 
escape over them. Persons, therefore, 
getting out would be obliged to get out 
upon the track of the other rail, which, in 
many cases, would be certain death toa 
great number of persons. He merely men- 
tioned this to show that there were many 
particular cases which Parliament ought 
to have in its view when proceeding to 
pass a bill of this kind. He thought that 
the conclusion to which the House came 
last year with respect tu the inexpediency 
of a prohibitory enactment, was a wise 
conclusion, and it appeared to him that 
nothing had since arisen to induce Parlia- 
ment to depart from its former determina- 
tion, with respect to this part of the 
question. 

Captain Layard thought, that it had 
been satisfactorily shown, that the lament- 
able extent of the accident that had oc- 
curred on the Paris and Versailles railway 
was not attributable to locking the carriage 
doors, as it appeared that the persons 
might have escaped as readily from the 
openings of the second-class carriages as 
from the doors, supposing that they had 
been unlocked. He was in favour of lock- 
ing the door of carriages on railways, in- 
asmuch as he thought that it contributed 
on the whole to the greater safety of 
the public. He had lately been tra- 
velling on the line to Liverpool, and an 
accident having occurred, the passengers, 
finding the doors of the carriages open, 
leaped out. Now, if a train had been 
passing at the time, the most serious con- 
sequences might have resulted. 

Mr. H. Baillie Cochrane recommended 
the hon. Member for Northamptonshire 
to amend his motion, so as to ensure both 
doors of a railway earriage being left 
open. 

Mr. M. Milnes did not think that the 
best course that could be adopted was to 
have a distinct legislative enactment on 
a subject of this kind, in which there are 
so many technical considerations involved. 
As public opinion, however, was so strong 
and decided on the matter, it was clear 
that something must be effected, He 
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believed, that it was necessary that a com- 
pulsory power should be given to the 
Board of Trade to act in a matter of this 
kind on its own responsibility. He was 
aware, that it might be long before public 
opinion got to the ears of the Government 
of the Board of Trade, and in the mean 
time the greatest abuses might be perpe- 
trated. This, however, was a difficulty 
that they could hardly avoid. His own 
Opinion was, that his right hon. Friend 
had too much faith in railway companies. 
He should vote for the motion, but still 
he would much rather have left a discre- 
tionary power with the Board of Trade. 
Sir R. Peel hoped, that hon. Gentle- 
men would not, under the influence of 


_ fear in consequence of the late lament- 


able accident that took place on the 
Paris and Versailles railroad, press for 
legislative enactments as to the mode 
on which railways should be conducted 
and managed. If the principie were 
adopted of defining by legislation what the 
regulations should be according to which 
railroads should be conducted, then, on 
the next railroad accident occurring, some 
Gentleman would come forward with a 
new clause, with the view to prevent the 
recurrence of such an accident, and so it 
would be that a new remedy would be 
proposed on the occasion of any accident. 
His hon. Friend, the Member for Reading, 
indirectly went on the principle, that per- 
sons travelling by railroad would not take 
care of themselves, and, therefore, it was 
necessary to lock them in the carriages. 
Now, he believed, that persons who tra- 
velled by railroads, as persons who walked 
on turnpike roads, were the best guardians 
of their own safety ; and he thought that 
there was no more necessity for locking 
the passengers up on the Great Western 
than on the Birmingham railway where 
the practice had never existed, and of the 
absence of which he had never heard any 
complaints. He thought that the public 
might be trusted to take care of themselves. 
In the course of the evidence given before 
the committee of railways last year, Mr. 
Brunel the eminent engineer, showed that 
it would be impossible to make the same 
legislative enactments applicable to all 
railroads. For instance, with regard to 
the speed of travelling, it was proposed 
that a regulation should be made to pre- 
vent travelling on railroads at more than 
twenty-five miles an hour. The distin- 
guished gentleman to whom he had allu- 
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ded, clearly showed that in many parts of 
the Great Western Railway a train could 
safely go at the rate of forty miles an hour. 
The committee, after a most careful and 
deliberate examination of the subject, came 
to the unanimous determination that secu- 
rity to the public would be best insured by 
giving to the Board of Trade a power 
enabling them to make suggestions, so as 
in fact to aggravate the responsibility of 
railway companies in case their recom- 
mendations were not attended to. He 
confessed he could not understand the 
principle of locking up one side and leav- 
ing the other open. Suppose the carriages 
were overturned on the side in which the 
doors were unlocked, how was it possible 
for the persons within to get out? He 
repeated, however, that he did not think 
that it would be expedient to legislate on 
the subject, but that by far the best course 
to pursue was, to let public opinion, which 
generally acted in the right direction, ope- 
rate on the railway companies, and he had 
little doubt but that would soon set the mat- 
terright. Ifthere should happen to be any 
old ladies or ecclesiastics who were so ex- 
cessively timid as to be afraid to be locked 
up ina carriage, he had no doubt that 
after a short time the railway directors and 
those persons would settle the matter be- 
tween them. He believed that with the 
greatest security the nature of the sugges- 
tions or recommendations to be made to 
the railway companies would be best 
left to the discretion of the Board of Trade, 
assisted as their opinions would be by the 
advice of such distinguished officers as 
Sir Frederick Smith and Colonel Pasley. 
Mr. Mark Philips admitted that there 
were many objections to minute legislation 
on subjects of this nature, but he objected 
from the very first to the practice of lock- 
ing up passengers in railroad carriages. 
The hon. Member for Reading, in justifi- 
cation of the practice, stated that the acci- 
dent which deprived this country of one of 
its most able and distinguished statesman, 
was entirely attributable to the not locking 
the doors of railroad carriages. The hon. 
Member should remember that this la- 
mentable accident occurred at the opening 
of the first railroad that was formed in this 
country, and that it arose from accidental 
circumstances, having reference to the 
position of the carriages. As for persons 
jumping out of the railroad carriages, on 
the slightest alarm, he did not believe that 
there was any more risk of that than of 
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their jumping overboard from steamers on 
occasions of slight alarm. As a test of 
public opinion on the subject, he would 
recommend the directors of the Great 
Western Railway to have for the next 
fortnight in each train a certain number of 
carriages which it was announced were to 
be locked up, an equal number of carriages 
with one door locked, and a like number 
with unlocked doors; and within that 
time they would discover what was public 
opinion on the subject, and he had little 
doubt but that they would act accordingly, 
and decide in favour of freedom. 

Mr. Escott did not think that the hon. 
Gentleman who spoke last was a fair or 
impartial witness on the subject, for if by 
chance a railroad carriage in which the 
hon. Member was travelling had its doors 
locked, and it was overturned, he would 
be utterly unable to get out of the window. 
He should vote in that way which would 
give the most unlimited discretionary 
power to the directors of the railroad com- 
panies to make such regulations as they 
might deem essential for the safety and 
convenience of the public; and he should 
do so because he knew that they had the 
strongest interest to give way to public 
opinion, and to promote the public secu- 
tity and accommodation. 

Mr. Mark Philips admitted that he was 
not like the boy Jones, able to get in and 
out of windows with facility. He had rode 
in a common stage coach, and had been 
placed in the unfortunate position alluded 
to by the hon. Gentleman. In the coach 
in which he was overturned there were 
besides himself two gentlemen of about 
the same size as the hon. Member, and 
such was their anxiety to get out of the 
window at the same moment, that they 
became for some minutes fixed in it. 
On their extricating themselves, he pro- 
posed that they should toss up for choice 
as to who should get out first. 

Mr. Stafford O’ Brien had not been in- 
duced to propose this clause in conse- 
quence of the accident on the Versailles 
railway. Public attention had been drawn 
to the subject long before that accident 
had occurred. He felt it necessary to say 
this to vindicate himself from the charge 
of having proposed this measure hastily 
and without sufficient grounds. 

Mr. C. Russell observed, that the sta- 
tions of the Great Western Railway com- 
pany had been constructed with the view 
to the locking up the carriages on both 
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sides. He could assure the House that 
this company would most willingly attend 
to any suggestions emanating from the 
Board of Trade on the subject, and would 
always be ready to carry into effect the 
wishes of that House. 

The committee divided on the question 
that the clause be read a second tiine— 
Ayes 69; Noes 92: Majority 23. 


List of the Aves. 


Maclean, D. 
M‘Geachy, F. A. 
Marshall, W. 
Milnes, R. M. 
Mitcalfe, H. 
Morris, D. 
Morrison, J. 
Murphy, F. 8. 


Allix, J. P. 
Baskerville, T. B, M. 
Blackburne, J. I. 
Broadley, H. 
Browne, hon. W. 
Busfeild, W. 
Campbell, A. 
Clements, Visct. 


Drax, J.S. W.S.E. O’Brien, W.S. 
Dugdale, W. S. Ord, W. 

East, J. B Pechell, Capt. 
Ellice, E. Plumridge, Capt. 


Farnhan, E. B. 
Ffolliott, J. 
Forbes, W. 
Gore, W. R. O. 
Granger, T. C. 
Grogan, E. 


Plumptre, J. P. 
Repton, G. W. J. 
Rushbrooke, Col. 
Smith, rt hon. R. V. 
Somerton, Visct. 
Stanley, hon. W. O. 


Hall, Sir B. Stuart, W. V. 
Hanmer, Sir J. Strutt, E. 
Hardy, J. Sturt, H. C. 
Hindley, C. Taylor, T. E. 
Hodgson, R. Thornhill, G. 


Holmes, hn. W, A’Ct. 
Hughes, W. B. 
Inglis, Sir R. H. 
James, W. 
Johnstone, H. 
Jolliffe, Sir W. G. H. 


Trotter, J. 

Turner, E. 

Vere, Sir C. B. 
Vesey, hon. T. 
Vivian, hon. Capt. 
Waddington, H.S. 


Knight, H.G. Wall, C. B. 
Langston, J. H. Wallace, R. 

Lawson, A. Wawn, J.T. 
Lockhart, W. Wilbraham, bn. R, B. 
Long, W. TELLERS. 


Macaulay, rt. hn. T.B. O’Brien, S. 
Mackenzie, W. F. Philips, M. 


List of the Nogs. 


A’Court, Capt. Brodie, W. B. 
Antrobus, E. Brotherton, J. 
Bailey, J. Burrell, Sir C. M. 
Bailey, J. jun. Chapman, A. 
Baillie, Col. Colvile, C, R. 
Baldwin, B. Courtenay, Lord 


Baring, H. B. 
Barrington, Visct. 
Berkeley, hon. C. 
Berkeley, hon. Capt. 
Berkeley, hn. H. F. 
Berkeley, bn. G. F. 
Bernard, Visct. 
Blackstone, W.S, 
Boldero, H. G. 
Botfield, B. 
Bowring, Dr. 


Craig, W. G. 
Crawford, W. S. 
Cripps, W. 
Damer, hon. Col. 
Darby, G 
Dickinson, F. H. 
Douglas, Sir H. 
Douglas, Sir C. E. 
Duncan, Visct. 
Duncombe, hon. A. 
Duncombe, hon. O. 
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Egerton, Sir P. 
Escott, B. 
Estcourt, T. G. B. 
Fuller, A. E. 
Gibson, T. M. 
Gill, T. 
Gladstone,rt.hn.W.E. 
Gordon, hon. Capt. 
Gore, M. 
Grimsditch, T. 
Grosvenor, Lord R. 
Hamilton, W. J. 
Hampden, R. 
Hawes, B. 

Hayes, Sir E. 
Henley, J. W. 
Hollond, R. 
Howard, hon. J. K. 
Howard, hon. H. 
Hussey, T. 

Hutt, W. 

Jermyn, Earl 
Lambton, H. 
Lascelles, hon, W. S. 
Legh, G. C. 
Liddell, hn. H. T. 
Lowther, J. H. 
Mackenzie, T. 
Mainwaring, T. 
Marsland, H. 
Mitchell, T. A. 


Mr. Plumptre proposed the following 
clauses :— 


“ And be it enacted, that no railway shall 
be used on any part of the Lord’s Day ; pro- 
vided always, and be it further enacted, that 
nothing in this act contained shall extend to 
prohibit the use of any railway on the Lord’s 
Day in cases of charity or necessity.” 
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Munday, E. M, 
Neville, R. 

Norreys, Lord 
O’Brien, J. 

Oswald, J. 

Palmer, R. 

Parker, J. 

Patten, J. W. 
Pendarves, E. W. W. 
Praed, W. T. 
Pringle, A. 

Pusey, P. 
Rashleigh, W. 
Rice, E. R. 

Rose, rt. hon. Sir G. 
Round, C. G. 
Rundle, J. 

Russell, C. 

Sandon, Visct. 
Seymour, Sir H. B. 
Somerville, Sir W. M. 
Sotheron, T. E. 
Stanton, W. H. 
Stewart, P. M. 
Stock, Serj. 
Trollope, Sir J. 
Yorke, hn. E. T. 


TELLERS. 
Layard, Capt. 
Sutton, hon. H. M. 


The consequences of allowing trains to 
run on Sunday were, the hon. Member 
said, very mischievous to the public, and 


led to all kinds of profanation. It should 
also be remembered that the servants of 
the different railway companies were com- 
pelled to work seven days a-week instead 
of six, thereby breaking the command- 
ment, and at the same time- depriving 
them of all moral and religious instruc- 
tion. He had been induced to bring 
forward this subject only from moral and 
religious motives; and although he was 
aware that some might be induced to ridi- 
cule him, he was satisfied that those who 
feared God would support him. The hon. 
Gentleman concluded with proposing his 
motion. 

Mr. Macaulay was strongly opposed to 
any further legislation with respect to Sun- 
day travelling. Why, he would ask, should 
one mode of travelling be prohibited and 
others allowed, when that mode caused 
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the least exertion and required the least 
portion of human labour. Were they to 
legislate in this way because an unfortu- 
nate accident had taken place on a Sun- 
day on a railroad? Such an attempt at 
argument to reconcile them to such a pro- 
ceeding was more extravagant than any 
schoolboy argument that he had ever 
heard. But what was the mode of proce- 
dure the hon. Gentleman wished to resort 
to enforce his proposed clause? He found 
that at present there were many prohibi 

tions against performing certain acts on 
the Sunday. But how were these en- 
forced? Why by penalties in each case, 
In the present case the hon. Member, if 
he wished to make his clause operative in 
this respect, might have proposed that a 
fine of 51. should be levied ; for it was ob- 
vious that all laws of this kind must be 
perfectly nugatory without the enforcing 
the payment of some penalty on one party 
or the other. This clause, however, not 
only contained no penalty, but it did not 
mention any party who was to be re- 
sponsible for a breach of the law. He 
would defy the hon. Member or any one 
else, by such a motion or clause, to put a 
stop to railway travelling on Sunday. There 
might be a penalty of 1,000/. for each 
offence imposed in such a clause as the 
hon. Member had proposed, but how was 
it possible to enforce it? Bur the clause, 
however, was open to objections of another 
nature. The hon. Member proposed as 
an exception, that nothing in this act con- 
tained shall extend to prohibit the use of 
any railway on the Lord’s Day in cases of 
charity or necessity. Now, he should 
like to know who was to be the judge of 
these cases of necessity or charity. Was 
it for the committee seriously to entertain 
so futile and childish a proposition? And 
were they not to know what court the hon. 
Member proposed should try these ques- 
tions of charity and necessity. Again, 
were the travellers to be made answerable, 
or were the proprietors of the railroad. 
Suppose the hon. Member went to the 
Birmingham Railway station, and said that 
he wanted to leave by a train on a matter 
of urgent necessity ; how were the railway 
people to determine upon a case of the 
kind. He would venture to say, that the 
people of this country would not bear the 
operation of such a monstrous and absurd 
piece of legislation for a single day. Now 
what test was there to be for a work of 
charity or necessity? Every man would 
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ut a different interpretation on a matter 
of this kind. Suppose, for instance, a 
man heard on a Sunday that his daughter 
had just eloped from a boarding-school at 
Bath, might he not say that this was a 
case of necessity to look after his family 
on a Sunday, while others might tell him 
that he might wait till the Monday? A 
case of rather an extraordinary kind, hav- 
ing reference to this subject, came under 
his cognizance a few years ago. He recol- 
lected that in December, 1825, having 
seen a gentleman of the greatest piety, 
and who entertained the strictest notions 
as to the observance of the Sunday, getting 
out of astage-coach, from a distant part of 
the country in which he resided, on a Sun- 
day evening ; on immediately expressing his 
surprise at seeing him, knowing, as he did, 
the strictly conscientious opinion that he 
entertained as to travelling on a Sunday, 
this gentleman, who, by the by, was a 
country banker, told him that he was 
compelled to travel as a work of necessity, 
namely, to get a supply of money to meet 
the panic. Now who was to determine 
whether that was a case of necessity or 
not, within the meaning of the clause ? 
What tribunal was to decide the question ? 
In such cases it would not be possible to 
lay a penalty on the travellers, and still 
more absurd was it to propose to lay a 
penalty on the railroads, for the agents or 
the servants of the railway company could 
only judge of the travelling being a work 
of charity or necessity by what the travel- 
lers told them. Or, would the hon. Gen- 
tleman propose that a committee of direc- 
tors of each railway should sit in each 
station-house, to determine, in the case of 
each traveller, as to whether it was a case 
of necessity or charity. Such a clause 
could only be regarded as a monstrous 
waste of words, and it never would attain 
the object the hon. Member had in view. 
If there was any proposition made to re- 
strain further Sunday travelling, he should 
Oppose it to the utmost; but he objected 
to the adoption of this clause, because he 
thought that the House would be placed 
in a most ludicrous situation by adopting so 
extravagant and monstrous a proposition. 
Viscount Sandon wished earnestly to 
ask his hon. Friend, not further to debate 
this subject at present. He was not un- 
favourable to the object his hon. Friend 
had in view; but after what had fallen 
from the right hon. Gentleman he thought 
that it would be unwise to proceed further 
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with this matter. He knew that the mo- 
tives by which hishon. Friend were actu- 
ated were of the purest character; but he 
hoped his hon. Friend would not persist 
in pressing the discussion. 

Mr. Plumptre had a perfect right, as 
an independent Member of that House, to 
make any motion he pleased; and he did 
not think that either the right hon. Mem- 
ber or any one else was justified in apply- 
ing the term childish to his conduct. He 
did not believe that the difficulties in the 
adoption of these clauses were so great as 
had been stated by the right hon. Gentle- 
man. He should leave the subject to the 
committee to treat the motion as it thought 
fit. 

Mr. Macaulay did not intend in any 
manner to cast any imputations on the hon, 
Gentleman. 

Mr. Gladstone would request the hon, 
Member for Kent to withdraw his motion 
even with regard to the object he had in 
view, and if he wished at any future period 
to have the subject calmly discussed. If 
his hon. Friend wished to have a law 
against Sunday travelling, he would ob- 
viously defeat his object, by endeavouring 
to enforce it in this shape, against only 
one description of travelling. He agreed 
with his right hon. Friend that it would be 
hardly possible to make such a clause as 
that proposed by his hon. Friend operative. 
He also objected to the clause, because 
the object of it did not agree with the 
title and preamble of the bill—namely, for 
the safety and security of the public. 

Mr. Vernon Smith agreed with the right 
hon. Gentleman that this clause never 
could be made applicable to the object 
which the hon. Member had in view. The 
hon. Member had complained that his 
right hon. Friend, the Member for Edin- 
burgh, had characterised the proceeding 
of the hon. Member in proposing this 
clause as extremely childish, His right 
hon. Friend had disavowed his intention 
of making any personal attack; but he 
did not think that the hon. Member was 
entitled to any peculiar consideration after 
the arrogant assumption which he had 
adopted in addressing the House. The 
hon. Member for Kent had said that all 
those who feared and honoured God would 
support his proposition. What right had 
the hon. Member to adopt such an ex- 
traordinary tone, and to claim such pre- 
eminent merit for proposing this most 
absurd resolution ? 
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Sir R. Inglis expressed his anxious 
hope that his hon. Friend would at once 
withdraw his motion, with a view to put 
a stop to further discussion on it. 

Mr. Milner Gibson deprecated the prac- 
tice of hon. Members bringing forward 
motions in that House, and after dis- 
cussion, not pressing them to a division. 
The hon. Baronet should have persuaded 
the hon. Member for East Kent not to 
have brought forward his resolution. 

Mr. Grantley Berkeley hoped that the 
hon. Member would be compelled to press 
his motion to adivision. He strongly ob- 
jected to this kind of puritanical legisla- 
tion. The effect of such legislation on 
another subject might be seen in causing 
the assassin’s knife to be used as a substi- 
tute for fair and manly boxing. 

The committee divided on the question 
that the clause be brought up:—Ayes 8; 
Noes 105 :— Majority 97. 


List of the Ayes. 


Bernard, Visct. Morris, D. 
Campbell, A. Round, C, G. 
Ffolliott, J. 
Forbes, W. 
Grogan, E. 
Hayes, Sir E. 


TELLERS. 
Hardy, J. 
Plumptre, J. P. 


Lord Robert Grosvenor proposed the 
following clause :— 


‘«And be it enacted that when two or more 
railway companies, whose railways have a 
common terminus, or a portion of the same 
line of rails in common, or which form sepa- 
rate portions of one continued line of railway 
communication, shall not be able to agree upon 
arrangements for conducting their joint traffic 
with convenience to the public, so far as the 
same relates to the booking of passengers, the 
running of carriages, or the removal of luggage 
and passengers, it shall be lawful for the lords 
of the said committee, upon the application of 
any of the parties, to take cognizance of the 
questions in dispute; and if they shall find 
that any one of the said companies has granted 
to any other of the companies any accommoda- 
tion in regard to the booking of passengers, 
the running of carriages, or the removal of 
luggage and passengers, and has refused to 
permit the same accommodation on the same 
terms, as nearly as circumstances will permit, 
to any other such company, it shall be lawful 
for the lords of the said committee to order the 
same to be granted to the company complain- 
ing of such refusal, and to order and deter- 
mine whether the whole or what proportion of 
the expenses attending on such arrangement 
shall be borne by either of the parties respect~ 
ively, and if any railway company shall refuse 
or wilfully neglect to obey any such order 
made upon or against such company by the 
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lords of the said committee pursuant to this 
“Seta agn company shall forfeit to her 
Jajesty the sum of 20/. per day for every day 
during which such refusal or neglect shall 
continue ; and every such penalty may be re- 
covered in any of her Majesty’s Courts of 
Record. ”” 


The noble Lord said ;—This clause is 
one of considerable importance both to 
railway proprietors and the public. It is 
known to hon. Members that a select com- 
mittee was appvuinted last year to consider 
the propriety of legislative interference 
in the management of railways ; that com- 
mittee took a good deal of evidence, and 
presented to the House a report dated 
May 27th 1841 founded upon it, which 
amongst other things contains the follow- 
ing recommendation :— 
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“Your committee are of opinion that one 
great source of danger to the public may arise 
from a want of harmonious proceeding on the 
part of the managers of connecting railways, 
in reference to their regulations and arrange- 
ments at the junctions, and your committee 
with a view to remove the difficulties which 
are likely to exist in this matter, consider it 
expedient—that whenever the directors of 
connecting Jines of railway shall not be able to 
agree upon arrangements for conducting with 
safety and convenience to the public their joint 
traffic it shall be lawful for the directors of 
either of such railways to appeal to the Board 
of Trade to settle the matters in dispute be- 
tween them, so far as the same relate to the 
safe and convenient transfer of passengers and 
goods from one connecting railway to the 
other, &c, &e. ”” 


In accordance with this recommenda- 
tion a bill was drawn and introduced to 
the House by the Vice-President of the 
Board of Trade, giving to the Board a 
power to decide in cases of disagreement, 
between two companies in matters touch- 
ing the safety or convenience of the pub- 
lic. When however, the directors of the 
great lines of railway perceived this pro- 
vision, they requested an interview with 
the right hon. Gentleman, and in the 
course of it stated, that although they 
had no objection to the- interference of 
Government in cases where the safety of 
the public was concerned, yet that they 
thought themselves the best judges of 
what was conducive to the convenience of 
the public; that the word was one of 
large acceptation, not easy to define, and 
that if such a word were introduced into 
the bill, it would in point of fact, place all 
their arrangements at the mercy of the 
Government officer, a course of proceed- 
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ing to which they were not at all inclined 
to submit. The right hon. Gentleman ad- 
mitted the validity of the plea and struck 
out the word ; but I cannot help thinking, 
that considering the grievances complained 
of, and the manner in which it was de- 
monstrated to him that the great lines 
might avail themselves of their monopoly 
to the prejudice of connecting lines and 
the detriment of the public, the right hon. 
Gentleman was in duty bound to have in- 
troduced some more definite expressions 
to protect the public and the connecting 
lines from the occurrence of such contin- 
gencies. It is to attempt to remedy this 
omision that I now move for leave to add 
this clause. [ wish first to call the atten- 
tion of the House to the evidence of one 
of our most experienced practical engineers 
before the committee to which I have al- 
ready alluded :— 


Railways. 


“Q. 1417.—What are the general points 
upon which you would think it desirable that 
the Board of Trade should exercise a discre- 
tionary power ?—TI think there is one very im- 
portant point, that large railways should not 
crush little ones; I can imagine a case of two 
collateral lines coming into a main line, which 
might be nearly in the same condition as to 
competing with each other, but that it hap- 
pened that some of the directors of the gene- 
ral line were interested in one of those lines, 
and they might make their arrangements in 
such a manner as to make the one rich and to 
break the other up altogether. ”” 


What that gentleman imagined might 
take place has actually since happened 
upon one of our most important lines of 
railway communication, namely that be- 
tween London and Dublin. The case is 
so well known, the inconvenience has been 
practically experienced by not a few Mem- 
bers of this House, and it is so fully de- 
tailed in the Post-office correspondence 
for which I moved and which is now 
printed and circulated, that I will not take 
up the time of the House by doing more 
than giving an outline of it. There isa 
point on the Grand Junction Railway 
called Crewe, from whence two lines lead 
to the Irish Packet Station on the Mersey, 
The one a shorter line with admirable gra- 
dients, approaching that bank of the Mer- 
sey, near which on account of the deep 
water the packet lies moored. The other 
a longer line with bad gradients, aproach- 
ing that bank most distant from the pack- 
et’s moorings. The first portion of these 
two lines is in the hands of the Grand 
Junction, but the last fourteen or fifteen 
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miles of each belong to different com- 
panies, and such have been the arrange- 
ments made by the Grand Junction autho- 
rities, that unless they choose to undergo 
great personal inconvenience, passengers 
are compelled to go the longer line with 
bad gradients falling into another line en 
cumbered with all the traffic from the 
north of England to Liverpool, instead of 
the shorter line with unexceptionable gra- 
dients, falling into another line compara- 
tively speaking unencumbered with any 
additional traffic. I am aware that the 
defence set up by the directors of the 
Grand Junction Railway is this, that the 
pecuniary interests of the proprietors being 
affected by these arrangements they have 
a right to do what they will with their own 
property. lam aware that this doctrine 
is held to be a sound one by some Mem- 
bers who have no interest in the matter, 
and if I considered that such was the pre- 
vailing opinion of the House [ should at 
once abandon my proposition. When 
however, I look at what has taken place 
in the House on previous occasions, when 
the matter has been under discussion, I do 
not find such to have been the case, and 
the prevailing sentiment I find so happily 
expressed by the right hon. Member for 
Tamworth (on June 30th, 1840), that 
with the permission of the House I will 
read it :— 


Railways. 


“Tt is our duty to see, that, by those who 
are in possession of the monopoly, the public 
rights are not interfered with. I think it would 
be unwise to go beyond that point by intro- 
ducing minute regulations, but it is not unwise 
to guard the general interests of the public. ” 


Certainly, I cannot conceive anything 
more absurd or mischievous than an at- 
tempt to impose upon railway companies 
minute regulations of our own devising, 
and it is a course of legislation to which 
for one I would not consent; but this 
clause which I now bring forward will im- 
pose no regulation of our own devising 
upon any railway company. It avoids all 
interference with locomotive power, it sim- 
ply enacts that the accomodation afforded 
to one connecting line, shall not be arbi- 
trarily withheld from another, but that 
the public shall be at liberty without let 
or hindrance to adopt which ever line shall 
most suit their convenience. It is very 
irksome to me to have to bring before the 
House the conduct of the directors of the 
Grand Junction; more especially, as I 
have received great personal courtesy from 
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that body, who I feel sure are actuated 
solely by a desire to discharge faithfully 
the responsible trust delegated to them 
by the shareholders. It was however, im- 
ossible for me to do justice to my case 
without alluding to these circumstances, 
and I trust the House will appreciate the 
importance of the question which they are} 
now called upon to decide; namely, to 
use the words of the witness I have already 
quoted, “ whether the proprietors of the 
great trunk lines shall be permitted to 
make use of their monopoly to the detri- 
ment of the public in such a manner, as 
to make one connecting line a flourishing 
concern, and to consign the other to bank- 
ruptcy and ruin.” 
Clause read a first time. 
On the question that the clause be read 
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the removal of luggage, and refused to 
grant the same accomodation, on the same 
terms, to any other such company—it 
shall be lawful for the Lords of the said 
committee to order the same to be granted 
to the company complaining of such re- 
fusal. The clause, therefore, would be 
perfectly inoperative in this case. 

Mr. Jarvis did not think that the right 
hon. Gentleman looked at the clause in 
its proper light. The right hon. Gentle- 
man admitted the importance of the clause, 
but objected to have such power given to 
the Board of Trade, as, he said, it was an 
unfit tribunal to decide on such matters, 
By the 12th clause of the bill, he adopted 
that Board as a competent tribunal in a 
similar case, for by it, it was enacted that 
disputes between connecting railways were 
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a second time, 

Mr. Gladstone did not deny that there 
might be cases of the kind to which the 
clause referred, in which difficulty and in- 
convenience might result to the public ; 
but he thought the remedy proposed was 
one which the country would not bear. 
This subject involved very serious ques- 
tions of interference with proprietary rights, 
and he did not think that the Board of 
Trade was at all a suitable tribunal to 
adjudicate on such rights. It was not, 
and had never been, a part of the duty of 
the executive government to go into nice 
calculations of money-matters, or arrange- 
ments of this kind. He felt that the 
adoption of such a proceeding was against 
the spirit of the Constitution, and would 
be giving the Government important duties 
of a judicial character. However, he did 
not say that it was not desirable that the 
House should take into its consider. 
ation the propriety of constituting some 
tribunal for the purpose. He hoped the 
noble Lord would not press the clause on 
the committee, because the power was one 
that could not be exercised by the Board 
of Trade with satisfaction to the country. 
With respect to the particular case men- 
tioned by the noble Lord, he could not 
help observing that the clause proposed by 
the noble Lord could not be made to apply 
to it. His noble Friend had alluded to a 
case where only two railways existed, but 
his clause applied only to a case where 
there were three; for it directly stated, 
that if any one of the said companies had 
granted to any other of the said companies 


to be decided by the Board of Trade. If 
the objection of the right hon. Gentleman 
was good in the present case, surely it was 
equally valid against the former clause, 
The objection of the right hon. Gentleman 
to the applicability of the clause of the 
noble Lord to the case stated by him 
could be obviated by the introduction of a 
very few words into it. He should give 
the clause his warm and cordial support. 

Viscount Sandon said, that this clause 
would only apply to three railways in the 
kingdom, and he did not think that under 
such circumstances they should have a 
general enactment which might seriously 
affect many other railroads. He thought 
too, that the clause was unnecessary, and 
having prevented the Board of Trade from 
interfering generally with railway manage- 
ment, it would be inconsistent to place 
the power on its hands of interfering in 
this particular case. 

Lord Seymour said, that by adopting the 
clause, the House would throw on the 
Board of Trade the onus of performing 
duties which it was utterly impossible it 
could perform in a satisfactory manner. 

Mr. Grimsditch supported the clause, 
considering it to be absolutely necessary 
that the Board of Trade should have 
power to interfere in this instance, such 
interference being absolutely necessary for 
the public convenience. 

Mr. Gladstone observed, that by the 
former act as well as by the bill before the 
House, the Board of Trade had the power 
of interfering in cases in which the public 
safety was involved; but the Legislature 





accomodation as regarded the booking of 
passengers, the running of carriages, or 


had never yet given that Board the power 
of interfering in cases only involving 
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public convenience, and he trusted never 
would, 

Mr. Wallace thought, that the noble 
Lord had made out a most excellent case, 
and that not one word had yet been said 
in answer to it. When the right hon. 
Gentleman said—‘ Don’t let us legislate 
on these small points, the Board of Trade 
can do every thing so well, and will have 
only to suggest to the railway companies 
what is right,” would the right hon. Gen- 
tleman say, that the Board of Trade would 
make suggestions as regarded the case 
stated by the noble Lord ? 

Dr. Bowring doubted whether the noble 
Lord would gain the object he had in 
view by pressing the clause to a division. 
For his own part, he doubted whether the 
Board of Trade was the best tribunal to 
determine disputes of this kind. It was 
allowed, however, that the present system, 
as regarded such cases as had been men- 
tioned by the noble Lord, was defective, 
and he trusted something would be done 
in the shape of a remedy. He thought 
that it would be better that the House 
should not come to a division on the point 
that night; he would suggest, therefore, 
that the matter should be left for consi- 
deration. 

Mr. Gladstone said, that he could not 
consent to the proposal of the noble Lord. 
The subject was one which included vari- 
ous considerations; and he deprecated a 
hasty decision on the subject. He be- 
lieved that the clause of the noble Lord 
was one which could not be carried into 
effect. 

Lord R. Grosvenor knew, from personal 
communications, that a great many ex- 
tensive proprietors of railways were anx- 
ious that in cases of clashing duties the 
matter should be referred to the juris- 
diction of the Board of Trade. He should 
certainly press the clause to a division, 
unless he had a pledge from his right hon. 
Friend that the Government and Board of 
Trade would take up the case. 

The committee divided on the question 
that the clause be read a second time :— 
Ayes 40; Noes 41: Majority, 1. 


List of the Ayes. 


Drax, J. S. W.S. E. 
Egerton, Sir P, 
Ffolliott, J. 
Forbes, W. 
Gore, W. R O. 
Busfeild, W. Grimsditch, T. 
Clements, Visct. _ Hayes, Sir E. 
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Adare, Visct. 
Berkeley, hon. C. 
Blackstone, W. S. 
Brodie, W. B. 
Brotherton, J. 
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Parker, J. 

Patten, J. W. 
Philips, M. 
Plumridge, Capt. 
Somerville, Sir W. M, 
Stanley, hon. W. O. 
Stuart, W. V. 
Taylor T. E. 

Vesey, hon. T. 
Wallace, R. 
Watson, W. H. 


Hindley, C. 
Howick, Visct. 
Hughes, W. B. 
James, W. 
Jervis, J. 

Jolliffe, Sir W. G. H 
Langston, J. H. 
Layard, Capt. 
Legh, G.C. 
Lowther, J. H. 
Mackenzie, W. F. 
M‘Geachy, F. A. 
Marsland, H. 
Mitcalfe, H. 
Mitchell, T. A. 


List of the Nors. 


Hodgson, R. 
Hollond, R, 
Howard, hon. J. K, 
Howard, hon, H 
Hutt, W. 
Jermyn, Earl 
Lincoln, Earl of 
Mackenzie, T. 
Norreys, Lord 
Pusey, P. 
Rundle, J. 
Russell, C. 
Sandon, Visct. 
Seymour, Sir H. B. 
Smith, rt. hon. R. V. 
Stanton, W. H. 
Sutton, hon. H. M. 
Thornhill, G. 
Young, J. 
TELLERS. 
Darby, G. 
Fremantle, Sir T. 


TELLERS. 
Egerton, W. T. 
Grosvenor, Lord R. 


Allix, J. P. 

Bailey, J. jun. 
Barrington, Visct. 
Baskerville, T. B. M. 
Boldero, H. G. 
Botfield, B. 
Bowring, Dr. 
Broadley, H. 
Buller, Sir J. Y. 
Burrell, Sir C. M. 
Colvile, C. R. 
Cripps, W. 
Dickinson, F. H. 
Farnham, E. B. 
Fuller, A. E. 
Gaskell, J. Milnes 
Gill, T. 

Gladstone, rt.hn.W.E. 
Gordon, hon. Capt. 
Gore, M. 
Hamilton, W. J. 
Hawes, B. 

Mr. Gladstone having proposed that the 
clauses 15 and 16 should be expunged, 
and other clauses be substituted in their 
places— 

Viscount Howick said, he thought that 
the House should give proprietors of land 
adjoining the lines of railways the ready 
means of recovering compensation forany 
loss they might sustain by the negligence 
of the servants of the railway companies. 
By the present law, if a fire was occasioned 
in a plantation, or a corn-field, or on Jand 
adjoining the lines of railway, by sparks 
from the steam-engine, the companies 
were not liable. He understood that this 
was the decision of a court of law, ina 
recent case involving the partial destruc- 
tion of a plantation by this means. He 
thought that by proper precautions the 
railway companies could avoid all this 
danger. While they were giving such 
extensive powers to railway proprietors, it 
was Only common justice that they should 
give a corresponding protection to the 

H 
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proprietors of land through which they 


assed, 

Mr. Gladstone admitted, that the sub- 
ject was one deserving of consideration. 
He believed, however, that in the case 
alluded to by the noble Lord, the injury 
had been done to a hay-stack raised im- 
mediately by the line of the railway. 

Mr. R. Palmer knew a case in which 
the Great Western railway company 
made compensation where a portion of a 
field of barley was burnt by sparks falling 
in it from one of their engines, If the 
judges, however, had decided in the way 
stated by the noble Lord, it was fully time 
to consider the matter with a view to a 
legislative remedy. 

Lord R. Grosvenor wished to ask, after 
the division of that night on the clause 
which he had proposed, whether the right 
hon. Gentleman was prepared, on the part 
of the Board of Trade, to promise to exert 
himself to put an end to the public incon- 
venience which was occasioned by the dis- 
putes existing between the Grand Junction 
and the Chester and Birkenhead railway? 
If his right hon. Friend would not give 
such a pledge on the subject, he should 
feel it to be his duty to bring forward the 
clause again in a future stage of the bill. 

Mr. Gladstone had already said, that the 
Board of Trade would do everything, in 
the way of suggestion, to effect an arrange- 
ment in cases of dispute between railroads, 
if the matter were brought before it by the 
parties interested. The Board, however, 
had not the power of doing more than 
making suggestions, and he should strongly 
deprecate any larger power being entrusted 
to it. 

Clauses agreed to. 
sumed, 


The House re- 


Customs’ Acts—THE TariFF.] House 
in committee on the Customs’ Acts. 

Mr. Gladstone stated, that the object in 
moving for this committee was to pass 
two resolutions on the subject of the im- 
portation of certain timber which was not 
described in the Tariff, and on the import- 
ation of cut glass, not being flint glass. 
He believed that there would be no oppo- 
sition to his motion, and he should, there- 
fore, move the resolutions, as follows :— 


“That the duty on wood planed, or other- 
wise dressed or prepared for use, and not par- 
ticularly enumerated nor otherwise charged 
with duty, of or from foreign countries, shall 
be 9d. per cubic foot of the contents, and 10 
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per cent. ad valorem, additional for one year, 
from the 10th day of October, 1842; and 
thereafter shall be 74d. per cubic foot, together 
with 10 per cent. ad valorem, instead of 6d. per 
cubic foot, together with 10 per cent. ad 
valorem.” 

“ That cut glass, other than flint glass, shall 
be chargeable with the duty of 30 per cent. ad 
valorem, and further with £1 per cwt. on ac- 
count of the Excise duty. 


Resolutions agreed to. The House 


resumed, and adjourned at a quarter 
past five. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, June 2, 1842. 


MinoTEs.] Bris. Public—2 Law of Evidence; 

Writs of Error. 

Reported.—Railways. 

3°: and passed :—Justices Jurisdiction. 

Private.—3°- and passed :—Charterhouse Hospital Es- 
tate; Deptford Pier. 

PetiTions PRESENTED. From Bury, for Limiting the 
Hours of Labour of Young Persons in Factorier.—By 
Mr. Shaw, from the Clergy of the Diocese of Elphin, 
complaining of Grievances in regard to their Temporali- 
ties, and praying for Relief ; and from Elphin, and Tuam, 
against the present System of Education (Ireland).—From 
Canterbury, in favour of the New Poor-law Amendment 
Bill.—By Mr. Wakley, and Mr. Liddel!, from Heworth, 
Greenwich, and Deputies from several Congregations of 
Protestant Dissenters in and within twelve miles of Lon- 
don, against the Bill.— By Mr. Lytton, from the Farmers 
of Coleraine, against the Reduetion of the Import Duty 
on Foreign Leather.—From Whitley, Lower Kirkeaton, 
County of Cork, Dawgreen, and Newton Main Pitts, 
against the Mines and Collieries Bill.—From Michael 
Drury, praying for Inquiry into the conduct of Mr. Grove 
as Police Magistrate—By Mr. Campbell, from Rothersey, 
for the Abolition of Church Patronage (Scotland).—By 
Lord Elliott, from Roscrea, and Dublin, against placing 
Medical Charities under the Control of the Poor-law Com- 
missioners.—By Mr. Chute, from the County of West- 
meath, for Amendment of the Grand Jury Laws (Ireland). 
—From Rees Price, for Amendment of the Railway Act. 
—From Toxteth Park, fox Consideration of the Duties 
of the Lord-Lieutenant and Judges of Ireland in relation 
to Mayuooth.—From Electors of Ipswich, complaining 
of the Return for that Borough. 


Tue Navy—Licut Gotp—Leave.] 
Captain Berkeley begged to ask, whether 
it were a fact, that after the issuing of the 
proclamation, the crew of her Majesty's 
ship the Pique had been paid in light 
sovereigns, thereby causing a great loss to 
the men. 

Sir G. Cockburn having seen the state- 
ment made in the papers, had directed the 
necessary inquiries to be made, and there 
was not the slightest foundation for the re- 
port. The Admiralty had directed a letter 
to be written to the railway company where 
it was said the light gold was tendered, and 
the reply was, that there was no truth in 





the statement—that the men generally ten- 
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dered five-pound notes, and that there was 
some little difficulty in getting change. 

Captain Berkeley wished to ask another 
question. It was currently reported in 
naval circles, that the present commander- 
in chief in the Mediterranean had issued 
an order which had been much com- 
plained of by the squadron at Malta— 
to curtail the leave of the ships’ companies 
to go on shore, which had been enjoyed 
by them under the former commander-in- 
chief. He wished to know whether the 
hon. and gallant Officer was aware that 
such an order had been issued ? 

Sir G. Cockburn said, he knew of no 
such order as refusing leave to the ships’ 
companies, nor had he heard of any com- 
plaints from the fleet. By a paper which 
had been lately placed in his hands, he 
learned that some restraint had been placed 
on the crews, in consequence of the vessels 
preparing for sea, and one of the orders 
bore on that point to a certain extent. It 
was, however, only against the indiscrimi- 
nate permission to go ashore that the order 
had been issued. 


Registration oF VotTers (Enc- 
Lanp).] Sir J. Graham said, that a 


question had been put the other evening 
from the opposite side of the House re- 
specting the registration of electors in 


England. He now begged to state that 
it was the opinion of Government that it 
would not be expedient to interfere with 
the progress of registration in the present 
year, under the present law. But at the 
same time, he might state to the House, 
that before the close of the Session, it was 
his intention, on the part of Government, 
tovask for leave to introduce a Registration 
bill, with the view, not of passing it this 
Session, but of merely laying it on the 
Table of the House, so that it might be 
proceeded with in the commencement of 
the next Session, and be passed, if agreed 
to, before the 20th of June, the day on 
which it must become law to be of effect 
next year. 


ReGisTRATION OF Voters (IRELAND).] 
Lord J. Russell said, he supposed that 
after what had been said the other evening 
the House was not to expect an Irish 
registration measure, until the English 
bill had been disposed of. 

Sir R. Peel said, that Government was 
not prepared to introduce any measure as 
to Irish registration this Session. 
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Depreciation oF THE Gotp Corn- 
AGE.] On the motion to read the Order 
of the Day for going into committee on 
the Poor-law Bill, 

Mr. C. Buller: As there was no other 
opportunity, he must now call the atten- 
tion of the House to the state of the gold 
coinage, and to the proclamation issued 
by her Majesty’s Government, by which 
that coinage had been affected. He was 
about to do it perfectly in order, and in 
conformity, he believed, with the strict 
rules of the House, by stating it as the 
ground of his objection to the reading of 
the Order of the Day, that whilst such a 
question was agitating the public mind, 
without any explanation from the Govern- 
ment, it was not proper that any other 
business should be proceeded with. He 
was exceedingly glad that there appeared 
to be no intention on the part of the Go- 
vernment to offer any objections to his 
taking this course; for, of all things, he 
should most deprecate a squabble about 
forms in a matter which ought to be dis- 
cussed as much as possible without 
party feeling. He had no desire on the 
present occasion merely to criminate the 
Government, though it would certainly be 
his duty, in conformity with his opinion 
on this subject, to state his disapproval of 
the conduct which they had pursued, and 
to state the grounds on which he deemed 
that conduct improper. He hoped the 
House would bear with him patiently, as 
this was a matter of deep moment to the 
whole community, and, above all, to the 
poorest classes in the community. He heard 
the other day, when the hon. Member for 
Essex talked about the poor not being 
willing to take gold, that it caused a 
laugh, as if the idea of a poor man receiy- 
ing or refusing gold could not be enter- 
tained without ridicule, The fact was, 
that the gold coin was required for all the 
sinall daily and weekly payments of the 
country above 20s., these payments 
being habitually made in gold. In this 
metropolis a vast proportion of the working 
classes received more than 20s. of weekly 
wages on Saturday in gold. Wages even 
of 10s. were paid in gold. The matter 
affected chiefly the working classes and 
the retail traders. The payments of the 
rich were made chiefly in bank notes, and 
by checks on the banker, credit in a great 
measure superseding with them the use of 
gold. But upon those engaged in petty 
retail business the weight, in great part of 
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such a change as this fell. Now, he 
thought it necessary to state very distinctly 
what it was he complained of in the con- 
duct of the Government, what was the 
nature of the proclamation, and what, as 
it struck him, were its effects. On the 
3rd of June her Majesty’s Government, 
without any previous notice, preparing the 
public mind, issued a proclamation, warn- 
ing the public, that there was a great 
quantity of light gold in circulation, call- 
ing on the officers of the Government to 
enforce the law with respect to clipping 
and defacing the coin, and calling on her 
Majesty’s subjeets, generally, to do the 
same. There was no statement made in 
that proclamation of what was the law of 
cutting and defacing bad coin. It was 
vaguely referred to small retail traders of 
this metropolis, to a man with a tripe shop 
in Whitechapel, or to a baker in Tothil- 
street, to consider what the law was. 
When the House came to consider what 
the law was, they would find it was one 
which might lead them into very serious 
errors; which would make them, und not 
the counterfeiters of money, the suf- 
ferers—and it would appear questionable, 
whether the proclamation did not recom- 
mend a rather improper course to be taken. 
The proclamation was general and directed 
against the whole gold coin of the country. 
It was since understood that it applied spe- 
cifically to the coin of the reign of George 
3rd and George 4th. The effect, however, 
was to discredit the whole gold coinage 
of those reigns. Nobody could, after that 
proclamation, safely take those coins, as 
they had been taken for twenty-five years, 
merely by number, on the supposition that 
the impression was proof, not only of the 
fineness, but also of the weight. Every 
one was reduced to the necessity of taking 
them by weight. The effect must be thatgold 
coin would be paid in in large sums to the 
Bank of England and to the Government 
officers authorised to receive it. It would 
drive the whole of that money out of circu- 
culation, and, in fact, the proclamation 
amounted to a calling-in of the gold coin- 
age of the reigns of George 3rd and 
George 4th. As that was done because 
the coin was depreciated, the loss of the 
depreciation would fall on those who were 
holders of the coin on the 3rd of June, 
when the proclamation was issued. Those 
persons were, as he had said, chiefly the 
poorer retail tradesmen, and a great many 
of the working classes. Now, in the first 
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place, it appeared to him, upon every 
general principle, utterly improper that 
this loss should fall on the accidental 
holders of the coin. What was the cause of 
the deficiency of weight ? They had heard a 
great many stories of plugging and sweat- 
ing, and other processes by which the coin 
had been worn down. But he believed, 
the general opinion among all persons of 
authority on the subject was, that at 
present, though there had been some 
frauds on the gold coin, the principal 
deficiency was occasioned by wear and 
tear during twenty-five years circulation. 
It was monstrous, that such a loss should 
fall upon the accidental holder. Was it 
the fault of the accidental holder on the 
3rd of June, that the coin had been re- 
duced in twenty-five years of wearing ? 
How could they know of the mischief that 
had been going on for that twenty-five 
years. They had committed no fault in 
the matter, and there was no justice in 
making the punishment fall on them? 
What was the good of it? Compare the 
infliction of this loss with other penalties. 
Whom would it deter? Would it deter 
the persons who played tricks with the 
coin—who plugged and deteriorated it— 
would they be deterred by the loss of the 
accidental holder? The persons who 
played those tricks with the coin always 
took care to get it as soon as possible out 
of their possession, and they were cer- 
tain not to be injured. The person who 
damaged the coin would get rid of it at 
once, to prevent discovery. Therefore, 
the loss would fall almost entirely on the 
innocent, and it could have no good effect 
in deterring people from the commission 
of the offence. It was a loss very heavy 
to be borne by the individuals who held 
the deteriorated coin, while the amount 
would have been little felt if it had been 
suffered to fall on the public. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had told them, 
that the average depreciation was 3d. in 
the sovereign, or about one-and-a-half per 
cent. It appeared, that there were about 
6,000,000 of deteriorated sovereigns in 
the country, and the loss on them at one- 
and-a-half per cent, amounted to 90,000/. 
—a sum which he would not wish to see 
squandered away—but a sum very light 
for this country to pay for so great an ob- 
ject, as that of avoiding any doubt about 
the goodness of the coin of the realm. 
After all, this question was not to be 
argued as a matter of strict right between 
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the public and individuals. The Govern- 
ment could not turn round upon indivi- 
duals and tell them, “ You have no law 
on your side, and we will take the utmost 
advantage we can against you.” The 
custom of talking of the Government as 
one individual, and the whole community 
as another, did not justify the enforcement 
of the extreme rights of the former against 
the latter. The present was a question of 
policy. It was a question as to the party 
upon whom the loss might most conve- 
niently fall; and he said, upon every ground 
of justice and expediency, it ought to be 
borne by the Government, as the repre- 
sentative of the public, and not on the 
individual holders of the coin. In im- 
pugning the plan adopted by the Govern- 
ment, he would not hesitate to state the 
course which he thought ought to have 
been adopted. In the first place, he 
wished to impress on the House that he 
was not condemning the course which the 
Government had taken upon any new- 
fangled notions of his own, but in accord- 
ance with every precedent at every period 
of our history, and every principle which 
had been laid down by the first Ministers 
of the Crown in this country, who had 
been always anxious to spare the public 
loss attendant upon renewals of the coin- 
age. He ventured to say, that he could 
prove this distinctly from the course 
pursued by Parliament with respect to 
every re-coinage which had taken place 
since the Revolution, In every period of 
our history, a distinction had been made 
by Government between the loss occa- 
sioned by reasonable wear, and that caused 
by other means. The Government in 
every case, since the time of Elizabeth, 
and he believed since Henry 8th, specially 
exempted from loss those who held coin 
that was depreciated by reasonable wear. 
The 19th of Henry 7th, made this dis- 
tinction between loss from reasonable wear, 
and that caused by clipping or otherwise 
diminishing the coin. The 29th of Eliza- 
beth likewise enacted, that an abatement 
should be made for reasonable wear, and 
the amount was determined which was 
considered likely to be produced by rea- 
sonable wear. Various subsequent pro- 
clamations, down to the time of William 
3rd, were issued on the same principle. 
There was a curious instance of the allow- 
ance for reasonable wear, contrasted with 
the course pursued by the Government on 
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very last case, in which reasonable wear 
had been defined, and it was exactly the 
amount of depreciation which the Chan. 
cellor of the Exchequer had lately stated 
to have taken place. The royal procla- 
mation of the 12th of April, 1776, issued 
at the time of the re-coinage of the gold 
currency, ordered gold coins to be current, 
though diminished by reasonable wear; 
and the amount allowed for reasonable 
wear was | 1-10th per cent, or some- 
thing near the present depreciation. The 
14th of George 3rd, passed about the 
same time, made the same distinction in 
favour of deficiency from reasonable wear. 
He must say, that when her Majesty’s 
Government issued orders to the officers 
of the revenue to cut and deface every 
sovereign and half sovereign which they 
might find light, they made their officers 
incur some peril; for, if they made any 
mistake in the weight, they would have 
had to pay the holders of such coin for 
the loss. A law, passed in 1832, enacted 
when gold or silver coin was tendered, 
which was suspected to have been dimi- 
nished otherwise than by reasonable wear, 
the person to whom it was tendered, 
might cut, break, or otherwise deface it ; 
but if the piece of coin so treated were 
found afterwards of due weight, the 
person cutting or defacing it was to 
receive it at the rate which it had 
been coined for. This enactment might 
have thrown the loss of coin, only dimin- 
ished by reasonable wear, upon those who 
ventured to cut or deface them. But what 
was much more important, and what he 
wanted to point out to the House, from 
the whole history of the coinage of this 
country since the Revolution was, that in 
all cases where the old coinage was called 
in, and fresh coinage issued, that the defi- 
ciency had been borne by the public, and 
not by the individual holders. He had 
not found any precedent of a contrary na- 
ture, and he ventured to say that those 
which he could produce were perfectly 
decisive as to the principle which had 
been acted upon by the different Govern~ 
ments since the Revolution. We had, 
since that period, had three great re- 
coinages in thiscountry. The first was in 
the time of William 3rd, in 1696, and in 
reference to that he would read an extract 
from Lord Liverpool’s work on the coin- 
age, which was allowed to be a work of 
standard authority. The hon, Gentleman 
read the extract, in which Lord Liverpool 
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said that the Government bore all the loss 
of that transaction. He had never been 
able to obtain an account of the loss in- 
curred by the deficiency of the old silver 
coinage, and the charges of the Mint for 
re-coinage, but that deficiency was enor- 
mous. The nation was then in the ut- 
most distress and confusion, and the people 
were willing that any amount should be 
paid out of the public purse to relieve 
them from the difficulties and embarrass- 
ments which they were suffering in ordi- 
nary commercial intercourse. Such was 
the statement. Now, he readily agreed 
that the precedent of William 3rd was not 
one to be copied. At that time the Mint 
was ill-managed; and the business was 
not well done in spite of all the care of the 
Government. There was no doubt that 
while the old coinage was being called in, 
the practice of clipping went on, and the 
public was grossly cheated. But on ac- 
count of the losses which the public thus 
sustained, did the Government of this 
country, on the next occasion of re-coinage, 
say that the whole loss should fall on the in- 
nocent holders of coin? The next great re- 
coinage was in 1774. What the deficiency 
on that occasion was, Lord Liverpool said 
would appear from the book of the Trea- 
sury. It was impossible to get at those | 
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books, excepting, perhaps, by moving that | 


they should be printed for the use of 


Members, which would be rather expen- | 


sive, The plan adopted by the Govern- 
ment on that occasion would be best seen 
from certain resolutions adopted by the 


House of Commons, to which he begged , 


leave to call the attention of the right hon, 


Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche-, 


quer. They were as follows :— 


“That the said guineas, half guineas, and 
quarter guineas, be calied in by degrees: and 
that it is proper to proceed therein as fast 
as the occasions of circulation will allow, and 
as the officers of the Mint are able to re-coin 
the same. That, for the purpose of calling in 
the said guineas, half guineas, and quarter 
guineas, it is proper that certain days be ap- 
pointed, after which they shall not be allowed 
in payment, or to pass, except only to the col- 
lectors and receivers of the public revenues, or 
to such persons as shall be appointed by his 
Majesty to receive and exchange the same ; 
and that certain other days be appointed, after 
which they be not allowed to pass in any pay- 
ment whatsoever, or to be exchanged in man- | 
ner before-mentioned. That all such guineas 
half guineas, and quarter guineas, be re- | 
coined according to the established standard | 
of the Mint, both as to weight and fineness,” | 
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These were the specific provisions for 
calling in the old coin and re-coining it, 
And upon whom was the loss to fall? The 
9th resolution was as follows:— 

“ That the public bear the loss arising from 
the deficiency and re-coinage of the said 
guineas, half guineas, and quarter guineas, 
provided such deficiency does not exceed the 
rates settled by the order of the commissioners 
of his Majesty’a Treasury, of the 23rd of July 
last, and provided they be offered in payment 
to the receivers or collectors of the public re- 
venue, or are brought to such person or persons 
as shall be authorised to receive and exchange 
the same, within the times to be appointed ac- 
cording to the foregoing resolutions.”’ 


There was thus a specific undertaking by 
the Government of the country, that it 
should bear the whole loss of the re- 
coinage. He had not been able to make 
out the amount, and Lord Liverpool said 
he could not ascertain how much it was. 
But he found in Macpherson’s “ Annals 
of Commerce,” that in the estimates for 
1774 there was a sum of 46,000/. charged 
for making good the deficiency of the 


| coinage, and that was separate from all 


expense of the re-coinage. It was the 


| deficiency occasioned by the light weight 


of the guineas. In 1777 he found a fur- 
ther sum of 105,000/. for deficiency and 
for re-coinage; so that supposing the two 
sums to represent the whole expense, it 
would be 151,000/. The next great in- 
stance of re-coinage was that of silver in 
1816. There was no gold coinage at that 
time, for a very sufficient reason, that 
there was no gold to re-coin. In the year 
1816 the silver coinage was more depre- 
ciated than was ever known before. The 
Government determined to call it all ia 
and re-coin it. Did they adopt the 
views of the present Government, that the 
holders should bear the loss? They did no 
such thing. It was provided that the loss 
should fall on the public funds of the 
The amount of silver coin 
called in on that occasion was 2,500,000/. 
It was stated by Lord Liverpool, in his 
speech on the subject, that the deprecia- 
tion on that coinage was no less than 30 
per cent. The sixpence was, in most 
cases, not worth more than 33d. Taking 
the deficiency at 30 per cent., the loss on 
2,500,000/. was 750,0007. That loss was 
borne by the public in 1816. He had 
now the advantage of speaking to a 


| Conservative Government who venerated 


the wisdom of the past, and the prin- 





ciples laid down by former Tory Mi« 
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nisters. He could not, therefore, do 
better than read to them the principle on 
which Lord Liverpool said the Govern- 
ment proceeded on that occasion. In his 
speech to the House of Lords in May, 
1816, he said :— 


“ With regard to indemnity, he felt disposed 
to propose, and he was sure the House would 
feel disposed to adopt, the most liberal prin- 
ciples. Their Lordships were aware that when 
a new coinage was issued in other countries 
and the old currency called in, the Govern- 
ment received the deteriorated money from 
the holders of it by weight, and not by tale ; 
so that the public incurred the loss that ac- 
crued from the wearing or clipping of it when 
in circulation. It became the Government 
and Legislature of this country to be more 
liberal.” 


This was before the Reform Bill. Well, 
what did he propose ?>— 


‘¢ He proposed, therefore, that all the silver 
which could be considered as legal tender, 
by having the proper marks, should be received 
at its current value when called in.” 


The same principle was laid down by 
another great authority, who might have 
been consulted before the late proclama- 
tion was so rashly issued—he meant Lord 
Maryborough, who, as Mr. Wellesley Pole, 
introduced the subject to the House of 
Commons in May, 1816, and said :— 


“ The public had for a very long series of 
years been left without any regular supply of 
silver coinage; the consequence was, that the 
coin of the realm, by wearing and the various 
accidents to which time infallibly renders the 
precious metals liable, must be very much re- 
duced in its value ; and yet the people had no 
alternative but to receive it in circulation. It 
would, therefore, be an extreme hardship to 
allow them to suffer for what might be called 
the fault of Government. He should there- 
fore feel it his duty to propose the exchange 
of all the cvin of the realm in circulation, how- 
ever reduced it might be in weight.” 


This, be it observed, was said when the 
reduction was far greater than 1} per cent. 
Mr. Wellesley Pole added :— 


“* But while, on the one hand, he was anx- 
ious to preserve the public from so heavy a 
loss, he was, on the other, equally desirous 
that individuals, particularly those of the poorer 
classes, should suffer as little as possible. It 
was, he feared, however, quite impossible to 
prevent many persons from sustaining a loss 
from the calling in of the old coin ; all that 
Government could do was to make the burden 
as light as possible.” 


Thus at that time every man who had 
a shilling with any mark upon it of having 
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come from the Mint, might present it to 
persons who were appointed in thousands 
through the country for the purpose, and 
receive a perfectly new coin in return. 
Possibly her Majesty’s Government might 
make out that all this told against him. 
They might say that the operation of Lord 
Liverpool iv 1816 was an example to deter 
rather than a precedent to be followed ; 
that it was proper to adopt an entirely 
new course, instead of following the ex~ 
ample of the Tory Government of that 
time. He would only say, that to the 
principle of that Government the objection 
was fifteen times as strong then as it was 
now, because the deficiency was then fif- 
teen times as great. It might be said that 
the Government of 1816 did not pursue 
the same course with respect to the gold 
coinage. It should be remembered that 
upon the first issue of the present sove- 
reigns and half-sovereigns, there were no 
sovereigns to call in. The coinage of gold 
at that time could not be drawn into a 
precedent. It was not a re-coinage, but an 
entirely new coinage. There was no old 
gold to be sent in, The whole amount of 
gold in the country, in 1816, was about 
half a million, A report of the House of 
Lords of that time, states there was in the 
Bank about 50,000,000 in notes and silver, 
leaving gold out of consideration as being 
of so little importance. The fact was, 
therefore, that no allowance was made for 
gold, because there was no gold to make 
allowance for. He said that in condemn- 
ing the course of the Government he 
would point out that which he thought 
ought to have been taken. He thought 
they ought to have adopted, as nearly as 
possible, the course pursued by former 
Governments with respect to re-coinage. 
He knew the objection which would be 
made—that if Government said they 
would call in the coin on a certain day, 
receiving by tale and not by weight, good 
sovereigts and light ones indiscriminately, 
all the fraudulent practices of cutting, clip- 
ping, and sweating, would come into full 
operation. But might not the Govern- 
ment have avoided this by taking some 
time about the measure, and by proceed- 
ing without making what they were doing 
public? Granted that the depreciation of 
the coin was an evil, and that the Govern- 
ment was bound to put a stop to it, the 
evil did not require to be stopped in a 
moment. It was not an evil until it be- 
came generally known. What made the 
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depreciation now so intolerable was the 
Government declaring that the coin was 
light. This alarmed everybody, and gave 
rise to the utter discredit of the gold coin 
at the present moment. Suppose the Go- 
vernment had said to the Bank of Eng- 
land, ‘‘ Whenever you receive a light 
sovereign—a sovereign not depreciated by 
more than 1} per cent., take it, and we 
will give you a good sovereign for it.” 
The light gold would have been gradually 
got in, and the whole loss to the Govern- 
ment would have been about 90,000/., as 
he said before. It might have taken two 
or three years to get in the old coinage in 
this way. Sovereigns depreciated more 
than 14 per cent. might be refused. The 
public would thus learn that a very small 
quantity of the gold coinage was below 
weight, and fraudulent persons would find 
that they would gain nothing by dete- 
riorating the coin below the amount he 
had stated. It would be said that some 
time hence the same thing would be to 
do over again, for the same frauds would 
be practised with this new coin, He really 
believed that the Government of this 
country, if they took pains, might adopt 
some mechanical precautions which would 
prevent abrasion of the coin, at least to the 
extent now complained of. But, granting 
that the process which he had described 
would have to be repeated ten or twenty 
years hence, would not the payment of 
90,0007. every ten or twenty years be a 
small evil in comparison of the evil of 
discrediting the whole gold coin of the 
country? It might be that many hon. 
Gentlemen would not go along with him 
in saying, that the whole loss in cases of 
this kind ought to be borne by the Go- 
vernment—they might not agree with him 
as to the propriety of following the pre- 
cedents of former times, in calling-in the 
gold coinage and issuing new coin in its 
place, the Government bearing the loss. 
However, he came now to the measure 
taken by the Government—he came to 
the mode and circumstances under which 
the proclamation had been issued, and he 
asked the House whether there ever was a 
measure of such importance taken with so 
little precaution? Why, the Government 
seemed to have issued the proclamation as 
one of the most ordinary thirgs in the 
world, about which it was not necessary to 
communicate with anybody. There was 
not a word of explanation to Parliament 
or to the country, but, without notice, the 
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whole gold coin of the country was discre- 
dited. People were all at once sent to 
weighing the sovereigns before they could 
take them, and without a word of explana- 
tion from the Government. He knew that 
a measure of this kind made the public 
more cautious about taking money. What 
greater evil could there be than rendering 
the whole of the public cautious about 
money. What was the advantage of coined 
money? Confidence, and the facility of 
exchange which flowed from it. This ex- 
cessive caution did away with the very 
advantages of coined money. It was driv. 
ing men to the use of gold and silver bars, 
Look at the multiplication of doubts and 
uncertainties to which the distrust of the 
coin led in commercial transactions. Con- 
sider the loss of time and the inconve- 
nience which it caused to the industrious 
classes. If this extreme caution conti- 
nued, we should be driven to some of the 
practices which prevailed in the middle 
ages, and Gentlemen who had to receive 
money would have to go about, as the 
Jews did of old, with scales in their breasts, 
and pull them out every time that sove- 
reigns were offered in payment. People 
were not sensible of these evils, having 
experienced nothing of the kind for the 
last twenty-five years. For twenty-five 
years such a thing as weighing sovereigns 
in the ordinary course of business had 
been hardly known, and the people had 
either forgotten or never knew the enor- 
mous evils occasioned by it. One of the 
things which gave him most alarm was 
the expression of an opinion in some 
quarters that the only remedy for the great 
evil of a light gold coinage was the return of 
the “ good old one-pound notes.” It was 
thought by some that that would place the 
currency on a sound footing. For his part, 
he dreaded nothing so much as the resto- 
ration of the one-pound notes; and he 
thought that Parliament should not, with- 
out extreme deliberation, come to sucha 
remedy as that. Let them, he said, look 
to the precautions that had been taken in 
1776. The matter had been going on for 
two or three years before it was finally 
determined. In 1773 an act was passed ; 
in the next year it was mentioned in the 
King’s Speech. There were debates on 
the subject. For two successive years 
there were debates in Parliament on the 
same matter; so that the public mind was 
perfectly prepared for a change in the 
gold coinage. In 1816, too, when the 
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matter was before Parliament, it was found 
that everything was prepared before any- 
thing was done. Let them, he said, mark 
the precautions that had been taken at that 
time. The old coin was not rashly called 
in, but the public was perfectly prepared, 
first, by the debates that took place on the 
measure previous to its adoption; and 
next, what was still better, on the change 
occurring, by a good silver coinage being 
ready to be issued. Mr. Wellesley Pole, 
in the speech to which he had before re- 
ferred, showed that every precaution had 
been taken—he declared that nothing had 
been done with the old coinage until the 
new was ready—that no proclamation was 
issued until then, and even went so far as 
to apologise for the delay that had taken 
place, showing that Government was ob- 
liged, for the purpose of having this new 
coinage to come to Parliament for an act 
to enable them to issue it; otherwise Mr, 
Wellesley Pole said, that the new coinage 
would have been ready. He was himself 
old enough to recollect what had then hap- 
pened with regard to the coinage, and that 
then every one received a new shilling for 
the old one he delivered in. No loss was 
then sustained by the public. And now, 
he asked, what had the present Govern- 
ment done? They had no new coinage to 
supply the place of the old; they had no 
preparatory measures adopted. They had 
not even adopted proper precautions to 
meet the wants of individuals; they had 
no certain places fixed, where parties 
might deliver in the old coinage and get 
new coinage in its place,»supposing that 
the individuals were to bear the loss, 
Supposing it to be right that the indivi- 
dual should bear the loss, still he ought 
to have a new coinage in place of the 
old. How was the difficulty now created 
to be met, but by substituting a new 
coinage for the old? What had the Go- 
vernment been doing? Nothing in order 
to provide a substitute for the old coinage, 
except publishing a recent proclamation 
for the issue of half-farthings. That was 
the new coinage of the Government. 
The Government seemed to know the 
wants of the people. Knowing the di- 
minution of the circulation; knowing 
how moderate were their means, and how 
impoverished their circumstances, a pro- 
clamation was issued for a coinage which 
would enable them to make very little 
payments, But then there was another 
proclamation, stating that certain sums of 
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money would be changed—though only 
very large sums. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer never ventured to suppose that 
there could be a man who had only a 
sovereign, or half a sovereign. No, he 
could not believe there was such a thing, 
and therefore he took the precaution that 
the holders of fifty sovereigns might, at a 
stated place in the Bank, find persons 
ready to buy his fifty sovereigns from him. 
But for any sum below that there were no 
means of having it changed. He was quite 
astonished at the very cavalier way in 
which the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had treated this matter when the subject 
was before mentioned to him ; for then it 
seemed to occur very suddenly to him, and 
as if for the first time in his life, that a 
man might have at his command a less 
sum than fifty sovereigns ; and then the 
right hon. Gentleman said he would try 
whether he could not discover some method 
for taking smaller sums. Gentlemen op- 
posite had put their heads together, and 
they actually devised a plan by which a 
man having twenty sovereigns could now 
go to the Bank and have them changed. 
But there was another matter, in which 
the carelessness of the Government was 
still more extraordinary, and much more 
culpable. If the holder of light coin was 
to be at the entire loss, then it should 
have been only the legitimate and the 
actual loss that ought to have been im- 
posed upon him. It was the duty of a 
wise Government to take care, when they 
issued such an alarming proclamation— 
one that announced that the sovereigns 
and half-sovereigus then in circulation 
were light—at least to have told the 
people the average amount of the depreci- 
ation. If the right hon. Gentleman had 
said in his proclamation what he said to the 
hon. Member for Malton last week—that 
the average deficiency was 1 and 14 per 
cent.—how many poor persons would have 
been saved from being cheated of their fair 
earnings. It was the part of the Govern. 
ment to have done this. The Government 
told the public that the coin was depreci- 
ated, but not how much—and what was the 
consequence? The week before last, the 
poor man was left completely at the mercy 
of the shopkeepers. It was almost in- 
credible the amount of fraud committed— 
all of which was caused by the carelessness 
of the Government. The fraud was in truth 
quite frightful. He had heard in Pimlico 
of several instances in which the wages of 
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women—ten shillings a week—a shilling 
was stopped ; and in the wages of men— 
a sovereign a week—2s. were stopped— 
that was 10 per cent. out of the earnings 
of the poor. What must it have been 
when houses in town stopped 6d. out of 
every sovereign! There was hardly a shop- 
keeper who did not stop twice the amount 
that he ought to have deducted. In many 
cases shopkeepers made a merit of only 
stopping 3d. out of every sovereign, which 
was about three times the amount that 
ought to be taken. To show them the way, 
the intricate way in which the fraud was 
carried on, he should mention that which 
had been told to him since he came into 
the House, An employer sent to the Bank 
for money ; he got sovereigns for the pur- 
pose of paying his men with them; the 
workinen took the sovereigns, which were 
weighed at the Bank, and could have been 
so proved by the person who brought them, 
as being full weight; and yet the trades- 
men to whom they were brought all re- 
fused to take them except with the deduc- 
tion of 6d. There was, in truth, no know- 
ing the extent to which this fraud had 
been carried. Now, what ought the 
Government to have done when they came 
out at once upon the public to tell them 
that the coin was depreciated? They 
ought to have said, “ We mean that you 
should bear the loss, but the loss is only 
to such an amount, and if any one seeks 
to make you suffer a greater, he is attempt- 
ing to cheat you.” The Government did 
not do this, They only told the public in 
vague terms that the coin was depreciated 
and then they left to the mercy of the 
fraudulent the poorest persons in the com- 
munity, who happened to be the bolders. 
The losses incurred and the frauds that 
had taken place, he said, were to be attri- 
buted to the carelessness of the Govern- 
ment. It was mentioned very generally 
out of doors, that all the time that the 
Bank was refusing to take light sovereigns 
it was issuing light sovereigns. It was 
said, that people going to the Bank and 
paying light sovereigns, a deduction was 
made: that a man receiving sovereigns in 
one part of the Bank and going to make 
a payment with the same sovereigns to 
another part of the Bank, they were de- 
clared to be light, and rejected. In many 
cases, too, it was mentioned, that when 
the Bank paid sovereigns, it frequently 
happened, afterwards, when they were 
weighed, that they were found wanting. 
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It had, too, been mentioned that it was 
the Bank that had urged the Government 
to adopt this plan with respect to the 
coinage. It was, he thought, really too 
bad that a public body while it refused 
bad money with one hand should be issu- 
ing bad money with the other. He thought 
it right to bring this matter formally before 
the House, because a very great loss had 
been inflicted on the country, and he might 
well ask what period was chosen by the 
Government for inflicting upon the country 
the mischief of a discredited currency ? It 
was a period of the most unexampled dis- 
tress—a period when, from other causes, 
trade aud commerce were never so much 
paralysed—when the labourer could obtain 
little employment and less remuneration 
—a period of much greater affliction than 
was known of in the history of their 
country. He should have thought that 
the course of a wise Government, knowing 
the unavoiable pressure which there was 
upon the public from other causes, would 
have been to be exceedingly cautious, and 
not to do anything that could add a fur- 
ther burden to that which weighed the 
public down. They might assuredly have 
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waited, and they ought to have adopted 
every precaution, in order that the blow 


might fall as lightly as possible upon the 
public. He knew not to what cause to 
attribute this carelessness in the Govern- 
ment. He knew that the right hon. Ba- 
ronet was regarded as the father of the 
acts of the Government; but yet he did 
not know that they were to fix the blame 
of this on him. ‘There was, to be sure, 
his right hon. Friend the Master of the 
Mint; but then that Gentleman was very 
usefully employed in the public service as 
Vice-President of the Board of Trade; 
and he supposed the Atlantean double 
duties were more than his Herculean 
shoulders were able to bear. He sup- 
posed that the zeal of his right hon. Friend 
in the one department did not permit him 
to have any leisure for the other. As 
Vice-President of the Board of Trade, his 
right hon. Friend had the tariff to concoct 
—he had to meet deputations, and to get 
rid of them—and then he had to come 
down to that House, and to defend every 
article in the tariff, which Gentlemen 
might be assured was no light task, be- 
cause he had to prove to those sitting on 
the Opposition benches that what he pro- 
posed to do would be a great advantage 
to the consumer; and then he had to turn 
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to those on the Ministerial benches and to 
convince them that those reductions he 
was proposing to make would occasion no 
reduction at all. Under all these circum- 
stances, he said, that such was the mis- 
chief occasioned by his right hon. Friend 
being so much engaged, that he wished to 
God he had let the burden of the tariff be 
shared by others; because, he ventured 
to say, wonderful and admirable as the 
tariff was, that there was inflicted more 
harm upon the poor people by the loss on 
the coinage, in one fortnight, than the 
tariff would make up to them in the 
course of a whole year. He assured the 
Government that his object was not merely 
to incriminate them for what had oc- 
curred; he had another object in view ; 
because he should be most satisfied if they 
could come forward and explain the rea- 
sons (that which they had not yet done) 
for this sudden and unexpected act. He 
might be allowed to remind Gentlemen 
and the public, that this was not a time, 
when a Government would take the high 
course of following out their own ideas, 
of doing that which might involve the best 
interests and deal out injury to the great 
classes of the community, without their 


vouchsafing to give to the public the | 


grounds for the course they had taken, 


and that they had deemed it proper to, 


adopt. The working classes were not, at 
at the present moment, in a humour to be 
tried with in this manner. They were 
intelligent ; they were in some degree sus- 
picious of the manner in which their rights 
were dealt with ; and it would not be suf- 
ficient to tell them merely that what was 
done was the simple act of authority. 
Never was there a period when a full 
explanation on the part of the Government 
could be made to the good sense of the 
community with a greater certainty of 
producing a good effect. If the Govern- 
ment would show that there was no trifling, 
and no careless interference with the in- 
terests of the public—if the Government 
could show that its acts were taken with a 
view to the welfare of the community— 
then they might be sure that the people, 
whatever were their sufferings, would be 
content, since they were convinced that a 
wise and just course had been pursued. 
If the right hon. Gentlemen could give a 
satisfactory explanation, which he hoped 
he could do—if the right hon. Gentleman 
could show that the conduct of the Govern- 
ment was wise, and founded on sound 
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principles—if he could show that the Go- 
vernment had consulted the best interests 
of the public—if the right hon. Gentleman 
could show that what he himself had done 
was proper—and if the right hon. Gen- 
tleman could show that he was unjust 
when he charged him with a want of pre- 
caution, there was no one who should 
more sincerely rejoice in this than himself; 
and he thought that he was doing the 
Government great service when he enabled 
the right hon. Gentleman to give such an 
explanation. If, on the contrary, the 
Government should fail in making ont a 
defence, then he maintained he was doing 
a good service to that House by showing 
that, however poor or however helpless 
people might be who suffered from the 
conduct of the Government, there were 
those in that House who felt a sympathy 
for their sufferings, and who would not 
permit them to be ill-treated without seek- 
ing at least to procure for them redress. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer, in 
replying to the observations of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman, had to ask for the 
indulgence of the House, though he 
thought that the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man, in bringing this question forward 
when it was not intended as the immediate 
topic of the evening, had adopted a course 
which, if generally followed, would be 
found most inconvenient. They would 
be hearing speeches on the Order of the 
Day, having no reference to what was the 
business they had met to discuss, and must 
only cause that business to be postponed 
to an indefinite period. He promised to 
confine himself to the subject which the 
hon. and learned Gentleman had dis- 
cussed, --- and not to delay the House 
one moment longer than was necessary to 
reply to the hon. and learned Gentleman. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman had com- 
plained of the measures taken to withdraw 
from circulation a portion of the gold coin 
which was not of the current value. The 
House ought to bear in mind what was the 
the state of the law on this subject. The 
principle laid down by the law was, that 
when gold coin was reduced under a cer- 
tain weight, it was to be no longer a legal 
tender—ano person could be compelled to 
take it—and the person who so took it, 
could not compel another to take it at the 
value of the coin current of the country. 
It followed, therefore, that when there was 
a considerable portion of the gold coin 
deficient in weight, it was not a legal ten. 
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der in payment—it might be refused ; and 
it could not be an advantage either to the 
poor or the rich, to have such a circulat- 
ing medium amongst them. On the con- 
trary, it must be injurious to every one 
connected with land, trade, or manufac- 
tures. He was quite ready to admit the 
inconvenience, and when he stated the 
inconvenience, he did not undervalue the 
inconvenience which every measure that 
might be adopted with regard to the cur- 
rent coin of the realm must occasion. It 
was impossible for human ingenuity to 
devise a plan by which these changes, as 
to the coinage, must not press more or 
less upon society, and necessarily it must 
do so most on the lowest orders in so- 
ciety, because they were the most easily 
deceived by those disposed to make 
a profit of their ignorance. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman had told them 
of the evils that had followed from the 
proclamation with respect to the de- 
preciated coinage; but let them see what 
would have been the consequence if some 
measure were not taken to resist the 
progress of this depreciation. He was 
quite ready to admit, that it would be far 
more for the advantage of every interest in 
society if the public were more frequently 
warned, from time to time, as to what was 
the exact state of the coinage. He took 
some blame to himself, that when he was 
in the Home Office he had not communi- 
cated to the public, by proclamation, the 
provision of the law in this respect. He 
thought it unfortunate at a subsequent 
period, when a quantity of light coinage 
was in circulation, that some measure to 
the same effect had not been taken. But 
then it was said, that this was not the 
particular moment at which the proclama- 
tion ought to have been issued. It was very 
possible that the moment of distress was 
not that at which the evil of the depre- 
ciated coin, they could best apply the 
remedy so as to produce the least incon- 
venience; but then, if they admitted that 
it would be more advisable that the public 
should from time to time be reminded that 
coin under a certain weight was not a 
legal tender, then they must admit, that 
for a longer period to allow the evil to 
grow greater and more intolerable, was not 
the mode which the Government could 
best adopt to save the people from loss 
and inconveoience. The evil and the 


pressure of the evil must be always in the 
proportion that the light coin bore to the 
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whole coin in circulation. If they were to 
allow the light coin to circulate, the evil 
would considerably increase, and the 
quantity of light coin would be consider- 
ably magnified. When the circulation of 
the coin was healthy, there was but little 
temptation to use fraudulent means with 
respect to it; for then the light coin could 
be easily detected; but when a consider- 
able portion of the coin became light, no- 
thing could be more easy than to reduce 
the weight of the good coin, and make a 
profit by the deterioration, Under these 
circumstances it was necessary for the 
Government to take the earliest possible 
measure to withdraw the light coin from 
circulation. The hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman complained that no measures had 
been taken to let the public know, before 
the proclamation was issued, that a large 
portion of the gold coin was under the 
weight required by law. He said, that 
it was a matter neither known to Parlia- 
ment or the public. He believed there 
was no man engaged in any branch of the 
public service who was not aware that a 
portion of the gold coin was of diminished 
weight. It had been brought distinctly 
before the committee on the banks of 
issue. The country banks complained 
that there was a refusal on the part of the 
Bank of England to take the light coin 
from them, and that it exposed them to 
considerable risk. If that coin were not 
to be taken in discharge of their obliga- 
tions—if it were not a legal tender, it fol- 
lowed, that the banks were exposed to a 
considerable risk, and might lead to con- 
sequences which would affect all connected 
with the country banks, This had been 
stated distinctly before the committee on 
the banks of issue. The Bank had made 
repeated communications to the Govern- 
ment of this growing evil ; and when he 
entered into office he had had repeated 
communications, not merely from the 
Bank of England, but he could truly 
affirm, that communications had been 
made to the Government by banks in the 
country, of the greatest respectability, and 
the most conversant with the monetary sys- 
tem, all complaining of the evils which 
this light coinage was inflicting upon the 
trade and the interests of the community. 
The evil was generally complained of. 
As far as the Bank was concerned, 
the law had been strictly adhered to. It 
had neither issued nor received sovereigns, 
except they were of full weight. Some 
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branches of the revenue acted in the same 
manner. Though there might not be a 
general weighing of the coin, yet the con- 
duct of the public departments was well 
known to every private banker. There 
was the constant indication that no coin 
would be received below the weight au- 
thorised by law. Under these circum- 
stances his right hon. Friend had judged 
it right that measures should be taken to 
withdraw the light coin from circulation, 
and it was the more necessary to do this 
because he must beg the House to observe 
that the measure was one that could not 
be taken at every moment. The hon. 
Gentleman said, why not defer it for a 
longer period? The evil, he said, would 
be but the more aggravated by the addi- 
tion which the intervening period would 
give to the amount of depreciated gold 
coinage. He found that the quantity of 
gold was increasing in the country ; that 
the period was one when the light coin 
could be withdrawn with the least pos- 
sible inconvenience. This might be done 
now; but the next year, or the year after 
next, the exchanges might take a different 
turn. The evil was now great; but if 
not checked, it would grow with an aggra- 
vated velocity. When he saw this, it was 
his duty to take measures of security, and 
not to permit the evil to proceed until it 
could not be borne any longer. These 
were the reasons why the present measure 
was adopted; but then the hon. and 
learned Gentleman said, in doing this, 
that the measure adopted was entirely at 
variance with former precedents. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman had gone 
through a number of precedents from a 
very early period, and said that he thought 
the present Government would at least 
have followed those precedents, from its 
veneration and respect for those who had 
set them. Now he must say that the hon. 
and learned Gentleman had selected his 
precedents with peculiar infelicity. So far 
as these precedents bore upon the conduct 
of the present Government, they were di- 
rectly of the opposite tendency to what 
the hon. and learned Gentleman supposed. 
He did not mean to go so far back as 
Henry 7th. He meant to content himself 
with going to the precedents set in modern 
times. First, he took the precedent set 


of the silver coinage in 1816. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman’s precedent was 
exclusively confined to the silver coinage. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman had re- 
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ferred towhat was done in1816, when Lord 
Liverpool and Mr. WeWesley Pole were 
First Lord of the Treasury and Master of 
the Mint. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
said that an arrangement had then been 
made for a distribution throughout the 
country, for the purpose of giving new 
coin instead of the old coin. Then, the 
arrangement was made that the public 
should bear no loss. Now he had to call 
to recollection that the principle on which 
the gold and silver coinage was established 
was totally distinct. The silver was a 
mere * token.” The Government had a 
large profit on it, by the seignorage, and 
it would be most urgent that it should not 
exchange the old tokens, on which it had 
made a profit, for the new. He next 
came to the period of 1773 and following 
years. Hecould tell the hon. and learned 
Gentleman that the course then pursued 
was, in effect, though not in terms, that 
now adopted. It was noticed in a pro. 
clamation that the coin was under a cer- 
tain weight; what was its Mint price, 
and what the deductions to the public? 
The coinage called in was taken at 
3l. 17s. 104d., instead of at a lower rate, 
which the gold might only produce in the 
market. The effect of the proclamation 
was to divide the loss between the holder 
of the coin and the public, and to make 
each proportion bear the loss. In 1773 
and the following year that principle was 
laid down and acted upon. Now he 
thought that the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman must see from the account itself 
that when the amount of this changing of 
the coinage was set down at 157,000, 
that of the whole loss the largest propor- 
tion must have fallen upon the holders of 
the coin. When they calculated what was 
the mere expense of re-coining, they must 
see that but little remained as an equiva- 
lent for the diminution of the weight. The 
difference between the cases of the year 
1775 and the present time was this, that 
at the former period the deterioration in 
the coinage was universal. It was not a 
partial, but a general deterioration, and it 
was to avoid placing ourselves in the situae 
tion in which we then stood—a situation 
which the hon. Gentleman who had read 
Lord Liverpool’s treatise upon the subject, 
must be well aware was one pregnant with 
evil, and it was for this purpose that it 
was determined to withdraw that portion 
of the coin which was below the proper 





value from the circulation of the country. 
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The hon. Gentleman had stated that the 
mode in which Government had dealt 
with the question was a most objectionable 
one. Hecomplained of the proclamation 
as having given a too hasty and abrupt 
notice to the public, and as taking it by 
surprise. He should be glad—for no man 
less wished to surprise the public than he 
did—he should be glad if the hon. Gen- 
tleman would tell him how he could give 
a notice which would not take the public 
by surprise. If he had whispered to the 
hon. Gentleman in confidence that there 
was a large portion of the current coin 
of the realm extremely light, and if he 
had added an injunction not to men- 
tion the fact to any body, he very much 
doubted, despite the high cpinion which 
he entertained of tie discretion of the hon. 
gentleman, whether the whole matter 
would not be published the next day in 
the newspapers and proclaimed at Cha- 
ring-cross, coupled with an intimation of 
all the evils which a light currency would 
tend to produce, and, in addition, a hint 
that he should have lost the confidence of 
the public for not having taken effectual 
means for remedying the progress of the 
evil. The best way was to deal openly 
and straight-forwardly. They could not 
make confidential communications to in- 
dividuals as to the state of the coinage, 
which, if it were allowed to go on, would 
fall heavily on that very class which he was 
most anxious to protect; for if there was 
one class which suffered more from the 
coin of the realm being depreciated, than 
any other, it was that involving the hum- 
bler orders of the community. That class 
was at present suffering under pressure it 
was true, a pressure which could only be 
justified by saying that it necessarily took 
place in consequence of the dishonesty of 
certain persons, and by arguing that the 
light coinage, was an evil which, if per- 
mitted to go on, would get beyond all the 
remedies which the Government could 
apply to it. But the hon. Gentleman had 
stated that he had a plan by which the 
object could be effected in a better man- 
ner than it had been by the plan of the 
Government. His method, as he under- 


stood it, was this, that to all the towns 
throughout the country a large amount of 
gold should be sent down, with an an- 
nouncement that on certain days, or up to 
a certain time, light sovereigns would be 
exchanged for those of the genuine weight. 
Now, what would be the effect of this? 
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It would impose on the public a most 
enormous charge, which would operate in 
its reflax upon the class now principally 
suffering, by imposing on them a heavy 
amount of taxation, in order to provide for 
that loss which would ensue, if, when a 
portion of the coinage only was light, 
arrangements should be made for ex- 
changing the whole. He had under- 
stood the hon. Gentleman to say that the 
Bank should have been directed to take 
sovereigns of a certain weight as if they 
were genuine legal tenders, This was to 
be confidential. But if the Bank did so, 
he feared there were certain gentlemen in 
the city of London who were skilful enough 
in the mode of reducing the coin to the 
value at which the Bank was to accept it, 
to render it pretty certain that were such 
a plan adopted, they would have to ex- 
change many new sovereigns, because they 
had undergone the operation—an opera- 
tion which, he could tell the hon. Gentle- 
man, was much more skilfully and easily 
performed now than in former times. The 
progress which had been made in chemis- 
try and mechanical science could be 
brought to bear against, as well as in 
favour, of the public interests, and not 
only would every sovereign be exchanged 
for new, but the new issue would as 
speedily be reduced and returned, so that 
the cost falling on the public would be 
actually indefinite. That was the reason 
why he should object to the plan of the 
hon. Gentleman, and he could not but 
think that had he adopted that plan, he 
should have had objections urged against 
it more strong than any which had been 
alleged against that of the Government. 
He sincerely regretted that persons had 
taken the opportunity of imposing on the 
public in this matter—he regretted that 
there were persons who had not been con- 
tented with asking for a reduction on light 
sovereigns, but had absolutely refused to 
take sovereigns of the legal weight without 
making a deduction from the amount. 
Such a course was at variance with the 
law, and it was advisable that the public 
should know that those who did refuse the 
current coin of the realm, of legal weight, 
rendered themselves amenable to the law, 
and liable to imprisonment. This was a 
piece of information which he was happy 
to have the opportunity of stating in the 
House, because, as far as regarded that 
part of the evil, he hoped that his state- 
ment would put an end to it. With respect 
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to the other portion of the evil, arrange- 
ments were on foot to enable those who 
held light coin, in all cases to obtain the 
full value; and from all he had heard, he 
had reason to believe that the evil had 
considerably subsided, and that the pub- 
lic, understanding the real value of the 
coin which they held, were generally re- 
ceiving the amount of the Mint price for 
defective coin. He did not believe that it 
would be necessary for him to proceed 
more at length in answer to the objections 
of the hon. Gentleman. He was quite 
aware that under whatever arrangements a 
withdrawal of light coin could be effected, 
that withdrawal must be attended with 
cases of individual evil; but he was bound 
to balance against that evil the individual 
injury which would ensue if the proportion 
of light coin were permitted to accumulate, 
and the evils which it would produce, not 
only in respect to that class which was at 
this moment principally suffering, but the 
injury which such an accumulation would 
produce to the general trading and com- 
mercial interests of the country. Believing, 
therefore, that by interposing at this mo- 
ment—at a moment which, from circum- 
stances which he had already stated, was a 
peculiarly fit time for the withdrawal of the 
light coin—he had not hesitated in recom- 
mending and adopting the measure now 
before the public, convinced that whatever 
its pressure might be, the Government had 
taken all pains to render it as light as pos- 
sible; that it was a measure of precaution 
against those greater dangers which Go- 
vernment could not only not overlook, but 
which it was their bounden duty to pre- 
vent. It was on these grounds that the 
measure in question had been adopted and 
promulgated to the public ; and he had no 
doubt that after the first pressure had 
passed away—a pressure the existence of 
which he deeply deplored—there would be 
a general feeling that the withdrawal, 
accompanied as it must be by clear inti- 
mations in future from time to time of the 
state of the law upon the subject, thereby 
calling the attention of the public to the 
necessity of weighing coins, he had no 
doubt, he repeated, that they should expe- 
tience the benefits of the change, and that 
they would get rid of that load which 
pressed so heavily upon the monetary in- 
terests of the country. 

Mr. Hawes thought that, under the 
circumstances, his hon. Friend was quite 
justified in adopting the course which was 
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open to him of calling the attention of the 
public to the subject; for, had he adopted 
another course, he would have been obliged 
to wait for a committee of supply, or the 
subject must have been postponed until 
the object in debating it had passed away. 
But what was the amount of the answer 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer ?— 
what was complained of? If his hon. 
Friend had undervalued the evils of a 
light currency—if he had undervalued the 
importance of a change when it became 
needful in the currency—if he had said 
that it was not expedient for the Govern- 
ment to step in and prevent the propor- 
tion of light gold from increasing —if his 
hon. Friend had made any of these asser- 
tions, the speech of the right hon, Gentle- 
man (the Chancellor of the Exchequer) 
would have been appropriate ; but it was 
in reality a speech addressed against ob- 
servations which had never been made to 
the House. His hon. Friend never under« 
valued the object of Government—he 
never said that Government should not 
interfere. What he did say was this— 
that the measure having come into ope- 
ration without notice having been given, 
and without due provision having been 
made for’ exchanging the coin, that these 
circumstances proved defects in the plan 
which had not marked any similar plan of 
former years; and that, therefore, the 
Government was chargeable with indo- 
lence and carelessness in adopting the 
plan which they had selected. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had stated that the precedents 
quoted by his hon. Friend were not in 
point, and that the greater number of 
these precedents had reference to the 
silvercoin, As respected the latter asser- 
tion—granted. Take the case of 1774 
and the subsequent years, what were the 
resolutions of the House ?—what was the 
course adopted by the Government ? Was 
it similar to the course which had lately 
been taken? It was said that the differ- 
ence between the cases was, that in the 
former instance the whole of the gold 
coinage was deteriorated, but at present 
only a portion of it was depreciated. He 
could see no distinction in principle be- 
tween the two cases, because by discredit- 
ing the whole coinage, they created to all 
practical purposes the evil which then 
existed, and they were about to take some 
means to remedy it. In the year 1774 
the subject was a matter of discussion in 
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Parliament, resolutions were voted, and a 
bill was founded on these resolutions. The 
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|and asked their advice upon the subject. 
'In the reign of William 3rd, Locke, 


whole matter came under consideration, | Halley, and Newton, were consulted, 


and the result was, that it was determined | 


that the loss should be borne by the pub- 
lic. In addition to that, it was described 
by Lord Liverpool in his treatise as a fun- 
damental principle, that when a change 
of this sort was necessary, it should be 
effected at the public expense, and not at 
the expense of the individuals holding the 
light coin. It was not their fault that the 
coin was under weight.—there could be 
no justice in punishing the last holder. 
Gold coinage was a great instrument of 
exchange, and why was the last holder to 
pay the penalty for all the tear and wear 
which it had received through a long cir- 
culation? The right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had denied 
that the House had recognised the expe- 
diency of Government sustaining the loss 
when light sovereigns came to be ex- 
changed. The right hon. Gentleman must 
have forgotten that in the 7th resolution, 
passed in 1774, it was stated :— 


“ That, for the purpose of calling in the said 
guineas, half guineas, and quarter guineas, it 
is proper that certain days be appointed, after 
which they shall not be allowed in payment, 
or to pass, except only to the collectors and 
receivers of the public revenues, or to such 
persons as shall be appointed by his Majesty 
to receive and exchange the same; and that 
certain other days be appointed, after which 
they be not allowed to pass in any payment 
whatsoever, or to be exchanged in manner 
before-mentioned.” 

And in the 9th resolution 
stated :— 

“ That the public should bear the loss aris- 
ing from the deficiency and re-coinage of the 
said guineas, half-guineas, and quarter-gui- 
neas,”’ &c. 

The right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, had stated that 
silver coins were merely tokens, and that 
a great distinction existed between silver 
and gold coinage, because Government 
made a profit by the re-coinage of the 
latter. He could not see the distinc- 
tion. If the re-coinage of silver yielded 
Government a profit, and if the gold 
yielded no profit, why were individuals 
to pay for the lightness? There was 
no ground on which the course adopted 
by the Government could be justified. 
At former periods, when a necessity for 
similar changes existed, the Government 
called in the aid of distinguished men, 


it was 





Locke, it was true, stated it to be his 
opinion, that the individual should bear 
the loss; but Parliament acted against 
this opinion, and decided that the public 
should bear the loss. Therefore, although 
he must give up the opinion of Locke, he 
had in his favour that of Parliament re. 
corded against it. In 1774, Sir Joseph 
Bankes was consulted. Now, gold coin 
was called in without any previous inquiry 
being made into the causes of the defi- 
ciency in the weight—the whole of the 
gold coinage was discredited, and not 
one remedial measure did the Govern- 
ment adopt. If the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had consulted eminent men— 
if he had come to his conclusions on their 
authority —if it was admitted, that a defi- 
ciency existed—if he had told the House 
the mode in which he proposed to remedy 
it—if he had done all that, they would 
also have done all in their power not only 
to remedy the existing deficiency, but to 
prevent the recurrence of such a circum- 
stance. But the right hon. Gentleman 
had jerked forth a proclamation, unac- 
companied by any sort of precaution—he 
had placed the poor man in a situation of 
great difficulty, and made him who could 
the worst afford bear the loss? What 
right had Government to throw on the 
last holders the burden of keeping up the 
gold coin in its original state? In the 
time of King William, it was thought re« 
quisite to impose a new tax for this pur- 
pose. A house duty was laid on, which 
was to endure for seven years, in order to 
provide for the expenses of the re-coinage 
and, therefore, his hon. Friend was right 
in stating that all precedent was in favour 
of the public bearing the loss; and all 
precedent, too, was in favour of the course, 
that whenever the alteration did take place, 
that it should be accompanied by some 
measures for facilitating the exchange, and 
for preventing the re-occurrence of a si- 
milar deficiency. He might easily sup- 
pose, that improvements might take place 
in the art of coining, and that by chemical 
and scientific means the chances of abra- 
sion might be diminished. At the time of 
the re-coinage in 1774, the opinions of 
Bolton and others were taken, and Lord 
Stanhope proposed certain plans. In the 
year 1842, with all the recent improve- 
ments in mechanical science at our hand, 
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no means were inquired into or suggested 
either for the exchange of the gold, or for 
preventing the recurrence of similar cir- 
cumstances. His hon. Friend had done 
quite right in bringing the matter before 
the House, and the conduct of the Go- 
vernment was deserving, as he believed, of 
much animadversion. He thought, thata 
committee should be appointed to inquire 
and to discharge that duty, which the Go- 
vernment had so grossly neglected. 

Mr. Baring wished shortly to state his 
opinion upon the subject under the notice 
of the House. He believed, with the right 
hon, Gentleman, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, that the present time was a 
fitting one for taking steps with respect to 
the gold currency, and he believed, that 
the flow of gold into this country placed it 
in the power of the right hon. Gentleman, 
without causing any very serious public 
danger to withdraw from circulation the 
light sovereigns. Nay, he believed, that 
the right hon. Gentleman could not justify 
himself, were he to delay longer in adopt- 
ing some measure for the purpose. Having 
said so much, he might state that he con- 
sidered his hon. Friend fully justified in 
bringing a subject of such importance be- 
fore the House. It was a great advantage 
to the public that there should be some 
discussion in the House upon the point, 
not only as it might prevent them from 
being so much misled as they had been, 
but in order that the Government should 
have an opportunity of stating the grounds 
on which it had acted. As far as he un- 
derstood the matter, he concurred in that 
view which held that the loss had been 
fairly divided betwixt the holders of coin 
and the revenue. The loss had been 
divided between the parties who held the 
coin and the revenue, and that was the 
course, as he believed, which was the 
fairest in itself, and the least open to in- 
convenience. If they were to admit to 
exchange light coin in all cases, the result 
would be a heavy charge on the public re- 
venue, and a gain to those who deterio- 
rated the coin. He must say, also, he 
did not think the change could be effected 
without becoming known to the public, 
and he was sure, that on this point his hon. 
Friend relied too much on the secrecy of 
officials, and had not sufficient confidence 
in the intelligence of the public. He might 
State, moreover, that it was absolutely ne- 
cessary On many occasions for the Govern- 
ment to give notice to the whole public at 
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once, and in doing so, they must some- 
times run the risk of not having their pre- 
parations entirely perfect ; though he was 
not prepared to say, that on the present 
occasion some arrangements might not 
have been made by which the inconve- 
nience attending the present measure 
might have been rendered lighter. 

Mr. Bernal said, the right hon. Gentle- 
man, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
had stated, as he always did, the facts 
and the law of the case most correctly, 
but the right hon. Gentleman forgot, 
that in a country like this, the pros- 
perity of which was based upon com- 
merce, there was something else to con- 
sider beyond the strict letter of the law 
—there was expediency. When the 
right hon. Gentleman stated that it was 
well known that the Bank for some time 
past refused to accept light gold, did he 
not recollect that not a private banker in 
the country would dare to refuse tenders 
of sovereigns, whether of or below the 
standard weight? The right hon. Gen- 
tleman was right, no doubt, in attempting 
to check the progress of the evil of deteri- 
orated coinage, but the public were not 
prepared for the proclamation. Did the 
right hon. Gentleman know that within 
the last eight days the pressure on certain 
classes in the country had been quite in- 
tolerable—that the channels of business 
had been choked up—that trade had been 
paralyzed by the impossibility of passing 
gold coin, whether legal or illegal—and 
that dishonest people had availed them- 
selves of the opportunity to impose on the 
public? When the first notice was given, 
it was intimated at the Bank that sove- 


reigns, in numbers amounting to fifty, 


would be received and exchanged. He 
then drew the attention of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer to the subject upon 
a question asked by an hon Member. A 
large class of the people were not likely to 
have such sums as fifty sovereigns to take 
to the Bank, and what were they to do? 
At present the Bank took sums amounting 
to twenty sovereigns. But even that did 
not meet the evil. People who were 
paid perhaps 1/., or 1/. 5s., or 1, 10s. 
per week, could not carry a balance in 
their pocket to weigh all they received. 
He was sure there was no hon. Member 
who had not experienced the inconvenience 
caused by the late proclamation, and what 
must that inconvenience amount to with 
working men, and to retail dealers in the 
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country? The speech of his hon. Friend, 
and the reply from the right hon, Gentle- 
man, applied to the question whether it 
was good policy to keep up the gold coin- 
age, because, if that coinage was exposed 
to the deterioration which it had already 
encountered, what was to prevent it from 
undergoing a similar depreciation in a 
fortnight after its re-issue? What was to 
prevent them from finding themselves in a 
similar dilemma again? He ventured to 
say, that if the right hon. Gentleman (the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer) had con- 
sulted his friends in the city, they would 
have advised him not to bave proceeded 
as he had done. 

Sir R. Peel: Nothing is more discou- 
raging in the performance of a public 
duty than to question the propriety of acts 
which can be traced to no motive but a 
zeal for the public service. I do not think 
the Government make any idle boast when 
they claim credit for having the courage 
to take steps to prevent the gradual dete- 
rioration of the gold coinage. If the evil 
were allowed to go on increasing, it is im- 
possible to say what the consequences 
might be. It is impossible that such a 


step as that determined on should be 


taken without causing a good deal of indi- 
vidual suffering, and that such cases of 
hardship should not be urged as a conclu- 
sive reason for the postponement of a 
remedy. Every hour of delay, however, 
must aggravate the evil, and increase the 
ultimate suffering. The hon. Gentleman 
who spoke last seems to think that sud- 
denly, and without any previous commu- 
nication, her Majesty’s Government had 
determined on issuing this proclamation. 
No Gentleman on this side of the House, 
the hon. Gentleman complains, was aware 
of the intentions of her Majesty's Govern- 
ment. That is perfectly true; and such a 
measure is of a nature that no private in- 
timation should be given of it. When the 
community is likely to suffer from partial 
disclosures as to the course meant to be 
taken, I am persuaded that the intention 
of the Government and the nature of the 
change should be promulgated at the same 
moment. So far from thinking the absti- 
nence of the Government in communica- 
ting their intentions to bankers bolding 
Conservative opinions, and thus enabling 
their friends to prepare for the change, or 
what would be equally unfair in authori- 
sing certain ex officio paragraphs in news- 
papers as to the supposed intentions of the 
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Government, TI think such an omission the 
highest compliment which could be paid 
to her Majesty’s Ministers. But has not 
public attention been called to the sub- 
ject? Were bankers not aware of the 
depreciation of the gold currency, and did 
they make no communications to the Go- 
vernment on the subject? On the 20th 
of January the bankers of London wrote 
to the Treasury to this effect :— 


“We feel it our duty to represent to your 
Lordships the great inconvenience which ari- 
ses from the light gold coin in circulation, and 
we beg to suggest that power should be 
granted to the Bank to cut such sovereigns as 
are under peer weight, and that arrange- 
ments should be made for issuing them in 
accordance with the Mint price of 3/. 17s. 104d. 
per ounce. 


This letter was signed by Barnett & Co., 
Masterman & Co., Loyd & Co.,, Prescott, 
Grote, & Co., and several other leading 
banking firms. So sensible, then, were 
those gentlemen of the evil of continuing 
light coin in circulation, that they wrote 
to the Government in the terms I have 
stated, anticipating, of course, the danger 
which must arise, if no remedy were ap- 
plied. But it is contended by the hon, 
Member who originated the discussion, 
that in consequence of the general suf. 
fering and distress, this change ought 
to be postponed to another period, 
I think, on the contrary, that we 
cannot select a more favourable opportu- 
nity than that presented by the present 
state of the exchanges, and the influx of 
gold, which gives peculiar facility for such 
an operation. There is an authority on 
this subject, to whom every committee on 
banking affairs, and every Government, is 
deeply indebted—I mean Mr. Horsley 
Palmer. That stated in a communication 
which has been placed in my hands :— 


“It is necessary for those connected with 
the management and use of the currency, to 
press upon her Majesty’s Government, through 
Sir R. Peel, the great and growing evil we are 
all sustaining from the depreciation of the 
gold coinage. I believe that the Bank of 
England has done everything in its power, by 
constant and frequent representations upon 
the subject, both to the late and present Mi- 
nisters. The evil has been admitted, but no 
remedy whatever has been suggested by the 
Government to the present day. The promi- 
nent points are as follow.—‘1. The effect 
upon the foreign exchanges, which, in the 
event of an unfavourable course again existing, 
will either be exhibited in an advance from 1 
to 1} per cent. on the price of standard gold 
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above our Mint price, judging from the cha- 
racter of the present depreciation, or by drain- 
ing every sovereign from the vaults of the 
Bank, the consequence of which you can esti- 
mate as well as me. 2. The present abstraction 
from circulation of a very considerable amount 
of currency, consisting of the surplus light gold 
that the bankers in London and the country 
are unable to pass through the Bank of Eng- 
land, or in payment to the receivers of the 
revenue. If an arrangement be made for such 
sovereigns being received upon good terms for 
account of the Mint, bank-notes would imme- 
diately issue to the extent of the receipts, and 
so far increase the money circulation of the 
kingdom. 3. The last, and which may, per- 
haps, be considered the most important objec- 
tion in a public point of view, is the great 
inconyenience to which the public are subject 
from this depreciation.’ Having thus briefly 
referred to the evils that exist, it seems to me 
that a very prompt and easy remedy may be 
afforded, if Sir Robert Peel can be induced to 
adopt it—viz., to apply to Parliament, as one 
of his first measures after Christmas, to au- 
thorise the Bank to clip all sovereigns pre- 
sented, which power was formerly possessed 
in the case of guineas, and at the same time, 
to sanction the receipt of such light coin for 
account of the Mint at the standard price of 
3l. 17s, 104d. per oz.” 


Although we might have avoided much 
clamour by postponing again the present 
measure, we thought at this time we were 
peculiarly called on to take immediate 
steps for fixing definitely the value of the 
gold coinage. I need, however, say no 
more on this point, after what has been in 
so fair and manly a spirit stated by the 
right hon. Gentleman the late Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, whose practical know- 
ledge of such subjects is indisputable, and 
who admitted that representations had 
been often made to him while in office, 
that nothing but the peculiar position in 
which he was placed, prevented him from 
dealing with the evil, and that he approved 
generally of the measures we had taken, 
though he objected to some of the details, 
as not calculated to effect the object we 
intended. That is the testimony of one 
than whom there cannot be a more com- 
petent judge. I do hope that the hon, 
Member for Liskeard is himself convinced 
that this evil is one which can only be 
aggravated by delay until it ultimately 
becomes too great to be stayed by any 
efforts which the Government can make. 
Iam quite aware of the sufferings of the 
people, and the impoverished state of 
trade ; but these constitute no justification 
for postponing to another year the appli 
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cation of an obvious remedy to a gross 
abuse in the state of our coinage. I have 
now disposed of one part of the hon. Gen- 
tleman’s speech. The other, and the main 
ground which the hon. Member took was, 
that the public treasury (and I think there 
was some confusion in the authorities of 
the hon. Gentleman on this point), and 
not individuals ought to bear the burdens 
of this charge. Now, I wholly differ from 
that position. I believe that the great 
safeguard against a lavish expenditure on 
this subject, is the Treasury and not the 
House of Commons. And the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite (Mr. Baring) confirms 
my view, for he says we have divided the 
loss with perfect fairness, and that there 
is no cause of just complaint, that the 
Treasury has not taken the whole burden 
on itself. The Treasury does bear the 
whole expense of the difference in value of 
the gold contained in a sovereign, when it 
is given out to be coined, and its value 
when it is converted into coin, but the 
hon. Member maintains on great authori- 
ties that the Treasury should also bear the 
expenses of wear and tear. I differ from 
him entirely. I do not think that in 
Queen Elizabeth's time the Treasury bore 
any such charge. I do not apprehend 
that the treasury of any foreign country 
bears such a charge. When the silver 
coinage was re-coined in King William’s 
time, Mr. Locke (as stated by the hon. 
Member for Lambeth) was consulted. 
True, he was consulted, but his opinion 
was not followed. Here is the history of 
the transaction, as given by Lord Liver- 
pool :— 

‘Tn the re-coinage of the silver coin in the 
reign of William 3rd., Mr. Locke was of 
opinion that the old silver coin should be re- 
ceived according to their intrinsic value, by 
weight. The House of Commons, however, 
being of a contrary opinion to Mr. Locke, 
consented to pay the loss arising from the de- 
fects of the silver coinage, and ordered the 
public receivers to take the clipped money as 
payment, The consequence was that this re= 
gulation acted as an encouragement to the 
further clipping of the coin, and gave the clip- 
pers all the advantage they could desire, as 
they were now sure of a market for clipped 
money, whatever the defect of its weight might 
be. So that what had been held, and hitherto 
escaped, underwent the same fate. The his- 
torians who give an account of this transaction, 
think it not improbable that more coin was 
clipped under this general license than there 
had been before. I have never been able to 
obtain an account of the charge incurred for 
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compensating the deficiency of these silver 
coins. This compensation, as well as the 
charges of the mint for recognizing these de- 
ficient coins, was enormous. Such was the 
state of distress (and this observation is not 
inapplicable at present), and even confusion, 
that the people were ready to pay anything 
out of the public purse, in order to relieve 
themselves from the difficulties to which their 
private concerns were exposed. 

Such was the result at that time, and, 
depend upon it, similar consequences will 
follow if you adopt the same course now. 
If you will act, not suddenly, by issuing a 
proclamation, but whispering about that 
the Government contemplate taking some 
such step, and that the public should 
compensate each individual holder for the 
deficiency of the coin—I tell you the 
effect of your delay and liberality will be, 
that every clipper would immediately ap- 
ply himself to clipping the gold coin ; 
and the present extent to which clipping 
and debasement has gone will afford no 
test at all of the depreciation that may 
follow. The moment it is known that 


—refusing to act with rashness and pre- 
cipitancy, but permitting it to creep out 
in authorized paragraphs in newspapers, 
or by taking steps with regard to the 


receivers of the revenue which would ap- 
prize the public that the Government were 
about to adopt measures on the subject— 
the moment it is known that, not content 
with sustaining the loss of the variance 
between the amount of the gold when 
issued and the amount at which it can now 
be taken by law, you will sanction some 
other estimate of loss which the possessor 
of light coin may hereafter prefer—if you 
act upon that principle, do not suppose that 
it is the poor man who happens to hold gold 
coin depreciated by wear who will chiefly 
reap the advantage, for there is not one 
who fraudently debases the coin who will 
not claim the advantage in an infinitely 
greater degree than the poor casual pos- 
sessor. I hope this House has a higher 
regard for the interests of economy than 
to sanction such a profligate loss which 
such a course of proceeding must neces- 
sarily involve. I trust I have now proved 
that the great bankers of this metropolis 
were fully sensible of this evil, and that 
the Government did not lightly and ca- 
priciously act in taking some effectual 
remedy. I trust I have also satisfied the 
House that it would be the reverse of pru- 
dence for the Treasury to undertake to 
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bear the loss which individuals might sus- 
tain. And I hope I have also, with my 
right hon, Friend, proved that there was 
no medium between a sudden and straight- 
forward proclamation announcing the in- 
tention of the Government, and resorting 
to an indirect mode of intimating it, which 
must always give one class of individuals 
an unfair advantage over others. With 
respect to the proceeding of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman, although I did not 
consider it right—involving, as it did, an 
attack on the Government—to avail myself 
of any technical grounds to prevent its 
being brought forward, I must own I think 
the hon. and learned Gentleman has set an 
example which will be most inconvenient 
if lightly followed. I make no complaint 
in the individual case; the importance of 
the question, and the extent of loss sus- 
tained by individuals, may have justified 
him; but when he mentioned that the 
Government had appropriated to itself so 
many days, I must say I have exercised 
that privilege, when pressed by hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite who had motions to bring 
forward, in a manner which hardly justifies 
his remark: and I can only say, if this 
practice of introducing a motion, making 
a speech, and leading to a debate, on the 
ground that an order of the day which he 
supports ought not to be read~—if this 
practice be followed, it will supersede all 
our regulations, and very serious incon- 
venience to the public business must in- 
evitably result. 

Mr. Buller was duly sensible of the 
indulgence of the House in allowing him 
to have made his statement ; and he quite 
agreed with the right hon. Gentleman, 
that nobody else should be allowed to do 
what he bad done. He had never con- 
templated a private intimation such as 
that supposed by the right hon, Gentle- 
man. Indeed, he hardly knew how the right 
hon. Gentleman drew this inference from 
his speech; for though he complained of 
the want of information as to the expense 
in 1774 and 1816, he never pretended that 
the announcement as to the coinage was 
not of a public nature. He had suggested 
two plans; first, that if the agency of the 
Bank were employed, the compensation 
for the deficiency should be limited to 
1} per cent.; but supposing that they 
should not determine on that course, 
ample means existed for providing an 
exchange according to real value. 
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Mr. Hume said, that this change should 
have been so effected as to fall as lightly 
as possible on individuals. At present 
the chief sufferers were the middle and 
working classes. Government ought to 
have sent into every town in England (as 
to Scotland and Ireland the step was un- 
necessary, as paper was the general me- 
dium) a public officer for the purpose of 
exchanging sovereigns under-weight at a 
certain charge. 6d., 8d., 9d., and Is,. 
were now paid indifferently. An hon. 
Member near him had a friend who at a 
railway was obliged to give a shilling for 
change of a sovereign before he was 
allowed to proceed to town. He heard, 
on good authority, that a gentleman 
wished to get 500/. in silver from a bank 
in the city, which, on application to the 
Bank of England was refused. Such was 
the effect of this question, as to the value 
of gold. The right hon. Gentleman’s fears 
as to a further depreciation of the gold 
currency proved too much, for it showed 
that a gold currency was not the most de- 
sirable. There was one inconvenience, 
which was deposed to before the Bank 
committee of which he was a member, 
which ought to be looked to, and that was, 


that though a certain number of sovereigns 
were in the gross the legal weight, eight 
or nine of them were a grain too much or 


too little. He did not see why the Bank 
should not have a compensation for the 
loss which was sustained on gold out of 
the issue of paper, on which it had a 
profit. So far from complaining of the 
proclamation, he thought there ought to 
be a proclamation once a year. This 
would keep our monetary system in proper 
order—an advantage to every man, high 
or low. 
Subject at an end. 


Poor Law.] Order of the Day that 
the House go into committee upon the 
Poor-law Amendment Act read. 

On the question that the Speaker do 
now leave the chair, 

Colonel Sibthorp rose to oppose the 
motion. When the right hon. Baronet 
(Sir J. Graham) had made his proposition 
to the Legislature that the commission 
should be continued for five years, he 
confessed he had been surprised, and had 
thought that it would have been more 
candid and more manly in the right hon. 
Baronet to have at once announced that 
it was his intention the commission and 
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the bill should be continued indefinitely, 
and rendered perpetual. There was no 
room now to mistake the right hon. Ba- 
ronet’s intentions, and he could not avoid 
expressing his strong objections to this 
insidious mode of attempting to render 
the commission a constant burden on the 
country. There had been two reports of 
the expenses incidental to this commission 
laid on the Table, one in 1840 and 1841, 
another in 1841 and 1842. Still the 
House was in considerable doubt as to the 
actual expense of the central commission 
at Somerset House, which he deprecated 
as arbitrary, despotic, and wholly useless. 
The total expense of the new system had, 
with little variation, gone on continually 
increasing, notwithstanding the pledges 
given to the contrary at the first introduc- 
tion of this highly objectionable plan of 
providing for the wants of the poor. In 
the year 1834 the total expense was 628/. 
only; in 1835, it suddenly rose to 25,8322; 
in 1836, to 39,3401. ; in 1837, to 53,1762. ; 
in 1838, it fell to 51,521/.; in 1839, to 
47,712l.; in 1840, it was reduced to 
41,834/.; and it might be fair in argu- 
ment to assume that if the two last years’ 
expenses did not exceed that of 1841, the 
lowest of the later years, the whole affair 
had created an expense to the country of 
641,3961. The commission was not now 
necessary in order to instruct the guardians 
and Jay down rules for their conduct. The 
rules and orders had been sufficiently 
numerous to apply to all cases. When 
the new exercise and field manoeuvres had 
been introduced in the army, an estab- 
lishment was formed for teaching soldiers 
in London; and certain officers and sol- 
diers were sent up to be instructed and 
drilled, who, when perfectly acquainted 
with the system, returned to their quar- 
ters, and taught the several regiments and 
detachments of the whole army through- 
out the kingdom. But as soon as thei 

business was concluded the central esta« 
blishment was broken up, and the whole 
expense saved to the nation. So it should 
be with respect to these central and other 
commissioners, who had already cost the 
country enough, and whose services could 
well be spared. As he saw it was clearly 
the intention of Government to entail the 
system upon this already-burdened coun- 
try for an indefinite period, he should, to 
give effect, as far as lay in his power, to 
the general expression of dissatisfaction 
throughout the country, oppose their going 
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into committee upon the bill, and move, Baronet (Sir James Graham) as the 
as an amendment, that the Speaker leave | only author of the bill, and as its only 
the Chair, and the House resolve itself into | foster father in that House. But how 
committee upon the bill that day three} would that Tory party, who had been so 
months. loud in their denunciations of the existing 

Mr. Wakley seconded the motion. His; Poor-law when in opposition, stand with 
dislike to the Poor-law Amendment Bill| the people of the country—when they 
had increased with its age. The more he | were now found to be the advocates of a 
saw of it the more inveterate was his | measure equally obnoxious and detestable, 
hatred to this cruel and inhuman system. | and equally destructive of all the princi- 
Nor were his original objections to it de- | ples of self-government in the country, in 
creased by finding that the offspring of | reference to the administration of a Poor- 
the Whigs had been taken up and fos- | law, as that which had been the subject of 
tered by the Tory party upon coming into , their condemnation? He entertained the 
power. This singular but notorious fact | same objections to the principle of this 
had a tendency to throw discredit upon | Poor-law as he had ever done; and his 
the conduct and actions of Governments | animosity was in no degree abated because 
generally, as well as upon their assurances, | it was brought forward by the Tory party. 
The Whigs had rendered themselves suf- | The question now before the House was 
ficiently execrable in the eyes of the nation | as to whether the Speaker should leave 
by its introduction, to have warned their | the Chair; but the hon. and gallant Colo- 
successors against its adoption. The hon.| nel had raised an incidental discussion 
and gallant Colonel had made special and | upon that motion. He did not complain 
individual reference to the right hon. Ba-| of that, for he was one of those who 
ronet the Secretary for the Home Depart- | thought it most desirable that every possi- 
ment. He knew the gallant Colonel was | ble obstacle should be thrown in the way 
sincere in his opposition to this bill; but | of the progress of the bill, and of the dis- 
he must not consider that he could make | cussion of its detail; and he went so far 
a scape-goat of the right hon, Baronet—| as to hold, that those who were like him de- 
that right hon. Gentleman exhibited no | cidedly hostile to its principlesand were cog- 
inconsistency in his advocacy of the bill ;| nisant of its highly objectionable and un- 
the hon. and gallant Colonel, therefore, | constitutional nature, should undergo some 
must not speak of the measure as the bill | perils and incur some responsibility before 
of the right hon. Baronet, when it was, in | they permitted it to go further. He res 
fact, the measure of the great Tory party— | gretted much the vote to which the House 
of that party which, when out of power,; came on Friday last! and he was sorry 
was almost unanimously loud and vocife- | that he had not been able to remain in the 
rous in its condemnation of the bill. Now , House to state his opinions and record his 
there were exceptions certainly, the right | vote against the second reading of the bill. 
hon. Baronet at the head of the Govern- | He believed that this Poor-law was sow- 
ment was an exception. That right hon. | ing the seeds of revolution in this country ; 
Gentleman had always been the consistent | and that a measure fraught with greater 
advocate of the Poor-law Act. There was; danger to the institutions of the country 
then no inconsistency about that right| had never been devised or discussed. 
hon. Baronet, and the same remark ap- | They were passing in this measure a coer- 
plied, in a still stronger degree, to the | cive bill against all the labouring poor of 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary for| England—and in his mind there was 
the Home Department, who had been a something truly startling and alarming in 
member of the Government of Lord Grey, the vote by which the House had con- 
with whom the act originated. That right firmed the second reading. There was 
hon. Baronet was one of the parties by something in that vote which he, for one, 
whom the original bill was brought for- could not comprehend, and by which they 
ward and defended, and he had always ‘had decided by a majority of five to one, 
been its consistent advocate, and he now or nearly so, in favour of the bill. The 
introduced the measure as a Member of electors at least knew it to be a most 
the present Government. The bill was tyrannical, unconstitutional, and in every 
now, in fact, the measure of the Tory party way a most detestable measure—still he 
and of the Tory Government, and it was found that they had returned to that 
most unfair to single out the right hon, House men who supported it in all its 
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tyranny. There was in this something to 
him quite incomprehensible—something 
which he confessed he could not under- 
stand. How was it? Was there such a 
thing as a secret compact and alliance en- 
tered into between the voter and the repre- 
sentative against the poor? Was it the 
understanding that the poor should be 
oppressed as a matter of economy, and to 
save the pockets of the middle classes who 
were the voters? He could not but feel 
that there must be at least something like 
an implied compact of this nature, or 
else how could he account for the votes 
given in that House by those who should 
represent the opinions and feelings of 
their constituents ? Hon. Gentlemen must 
think that they were serving the interest 
of the voters at the expense of the poorer 
classes, or they would not vote as they had 
done in reference to a measure of this cha- 
racter. The result of such a course, at 
the present moment especially, could not 
but be dangerous to the peace of the coun- 
try. Were they prepared, in the present 
state of the country—the people starving 
from one end of it to the other—to say 
that the poor man should be coerced be- 
cause he was poor? Was that the an- 
nouncement they made to the poor of 
this country? And if so, had they consi- 
dered what would be the effect of such an 
announcement at this time, when the dis- 
tress was almost unequalled, extending to 
every district and to every class of la- 
bourers? He asserted that this measure 
was an outrage upon the public feeling of 
the country. They had created under this 
law a new institution and a new power 
unknown to the constitution of this coun- 
try. They had given a power to the 
commissioners sitting at Somerset House 
which Parliament did not possess. And 
for what purpose? Not to protect the poor, 
but to coerce them and to grind them down 
to the dust. Now what was the invariable 
conduct of those Poor-law commissioners 
whenever a charge was made against any 
board of guardians or any of their officers ? 
Did they protect the poor? No, their 
whole machinery was put in motion to 
protect their inculpated officer. Seeing, 
then, how the Poor-law commissioners 
have acted, I, for one, the hon. Mem- 
ber proceeded, am not for continuing 
them one day. My conviction is, they 
ought not to be continued one hour. 
Their powers determine on the 31st of 
July ; and if I could I would prolong the 
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discussion on this measure until after that 
day. If I could devise any plan or had 
physical strength to do it, nothing should 
deter me from pressing division after divi- 
sion until after the 31st of July, in order 
to get rid of that abominable institution. 
I speak not of the persons who compose 
that commission. I make no attack against 
them as men ; I speak only of the institu- 
tion itself, and to that I give my most de- 
termined and decided condemnation. We 
have statements from every part of the 
country as to the working of the Poor-law 
commission ; but what have we of a satis- 
factory nature! Have you petitioners 
praying that the commission may be con- 
tinued? and if you have, what are the 
allegations in the petition in support of 
the prayer? I have seen no such petition 
this Session; but I hear on all hands that 
there is no necessity for the continuance 
of the commission if you would enact a 
good Poor-law. That I assert. Now, if 
you can legislate for your own property, 
for your own private and individual in- 
terests, for all the great powers in this 
country, and all the interests of the people, 
why cannot you legislate for the poor, and 
why put the poor in commission? You 
put the poor without the pale of the law, 
for you are giving them up to be tortured 
at the leisure of the paid commission of 
Somerset-house. Yes, I say tortured ; 
because the object of some was to hold 
out the workhouse as an instrument of 
torture to prevent them from applying for 
relief. There might be a benevolent ob- 
ject behind; for I heard it repeatedly 
stated in this House that the first object 
of the law was to raise the wages of the 
working man. But has your law done it ? 
Has it not in that respect totally failed ? 
A poor hungry man would not have a long 
time for considering : his children crying 
for food —his wife in a state of destitution. 
He must take one of the two. He must 
choose between low wages or go to gaol. 
But then the commissioners inform us 
they have a discretionary power, and that 
they can regulate their orders to suit 
the locality, and the right hon. Ba- 
ronet, the Secretary for the Home Depart- 
ment, the other night discovered that that 
was the thing they were called upon to do. 
Why, | always understood you had a cen- 
tral commission to have an uniformity of 
system of practice? But “ No,” said the 
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right. hon. Baronet, ‘‘ we have discovered 
that, it is better to have a diversity of prac« 
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tice, and that commissioners should issue 
their orders according to the unions in 
which their labours are to be employed.” 
It was said that the primary object of the 
law was to raise wages, and to throw the 
burden on the rate-payers if they did not 
give good wages. What had the commis- 
sioners done on that subject? We find 
the dietary lowered when wages are low- 
and raised when wages are high. Now, if 
the Poor-law commissioners had known 
their duty to their country—if they had 
been competent to discharge the great 
duties laid upon them, they would have 
adopted a directly contrary rule—they 
would have caused a liberal diet to be 
given when the people were starved on a 
low diet by low wages, and the contrary 
when wages were high, and men ought to 
be provident. In the city of London, 
where the wages vary from 8s. to 40s. 
a-week, what has been the dietary? I will 
begin with bread, and I will take Ciren- 
cester as the type of a rural union :— 


In London bread 112 oz. 
Cirencester -+ bread 98 oz. 
London beef or mutton 21 oz. 
Cirencester .. bacon . 50% 
London -. vegetables .. 2} lbs, 
Cirencester .. potatoes 6 lbs. 
London +» soup 4 pints 
Cirencester .. soup +» 2 pints 
London .. cheese .. 1402, 
Cirencester .. cheese 7 02. 
London . milk porridge 104 pints 
Cirencester .. gruel -- 7 pints 
London .. suet pudding 16 oz. 
Cirencester .. none, and no equivalent 
London oo beer 11 pints 
Cirencester .. none, and no equivalent 


Tea, sugar, butter, and various other 
articles, allowed in London—in the coun- 
try unions nothing of the kind. Now, do 
you consider that that commission has 
discharged its duty to the public, and the 
obligation imposed on it by this House, 


in causing such a variation as that? But 
what do the commissioners themselves say ? 
Now, remark what I have to say with re- 
ference to their dietaries. What do the 
commissioners allege in their last report ? 
They say— 

“The administration of the Poor-law, as it 
existed immediately before the passing of the 
Poor-law Amendment Act, was characterized 
by its causeless diversity ; different systems of 
management were often followed in parishes 
whose circumstances were perfectly similar, 
and which were even in the same neighbour- 
hood. It was mainly for the purpose of ex- 
tinguishing these causeless diversities that the 
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administration of the Poor-laws was placed by 
Parliament under the control of a central 
authority.” 
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To be sure—to establish uniformity. 
Uniformity with regard to diet—twenty- 
one ounces of meat in one place and five 
in another! And observe the extremely 
low dietary system for starvation pursued 
in that union in the neighbourhood of 
which wages were so low that a man could 
hardly subsist on them. Is that the way 
to raise wages? I ask the right hon. 
Baronet the Secretary for the Home De- 
partment if he can vindicate this? 1 ask 
the House if they can say one word in 
favour of this? And where does this 
come from? From the commission at 
Somerset House—that commission which 
you are now proceeding to renew for five 
or six years—in fact with the view of its 
becoming perpetual : for that is the object 
the Government have in view. I believe 
that will not be denied. I believe that the 
right hon. Baronet will not deny that that 
is the object of the Government. But 
then the report goes on to say— 


“But while Parliament placed the control 
of the Poor-laws in a central authority for the 
purpose of preventing diversities of manage- 
ment where circumstances are similar, it gave 
to that central authority a discretionary power 
which enabled it to establish a diversity of 
management where the circumstances are 
different.’? 


Why, we admit the difference of cireum- 
stances ; but is their continuation of it a 
sound one? Is that the policy which this 
House is prepared to pursue with reference 
to the Poor-law? Are you prepared to say 
to the guardians, “ Take care you don’t 
make the dietary in the workhouse better 
than it is in the cottage.” So that if the 
people are starving in one place, you are 
determined they shall starve in the other. 
Is that the system the Government of this 
country is prepared to pursue ? But if not, 
it is what the commissioners are doing. I 
charge them with it. I have here their 
documents, records, and reports, and I 
say nothing can be more clear to the mind 
of any man to whom it is submitted. Is 
that, then, I ask, what you are prepared to 
do? If not, why renew the powers of that 
act after they have so abused it? Why 
give them powers so opposed to the prin- 
ciples of justice? A low diet when there 
are low wages! Good God! was ever 
anything more monstrous? Was ever 
anything so absurd? We are told some- 
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times by the advocates of this measure, 
that the great primary object, the political 
object of it, was to raise wages, and make 
the labourer of England an independent 
man. Rare independence this! The in- 
dependence of seven pints of gruel, and 
five ounces of animal food where wages 
are low, and where they are three times as 
high, three times as much! But what is 
the allegation of the commissioners ? I am 
now reading what is the whole pith and 
marrow of the question with respect to 
their appointment. 

“Tf a uniform system of Poor-law manage- 
ment were applicable to the entire country, or 
if the exceptions which must be made to that 
uniform system could be laid down with 
precision, there would be no need of a dis- 
cretionary power in any subordinate autho- 


calling their own authority in this respect 
subordinate. Then, are we so ignorant, 
so utterly incapable of legislating for the 
poor of this country, that after the years 
and centuries of experience that we have 
had, we are not able to lay down some 
provision that should meet any variations 
that may occur in the administration of 
the Poor-law ? Why, then, give up your 
functions at once. Let us acknowledge 
ourselves as imbecile, not capable to legis- 
late for the English community. That is 
our object, and if we cannot do it, we 
ought to resign our seats in this assembly, 
and declare that we are utterly incom- 
petent to legislate for those who sent us 
here. Having made that declaration to 
which I have alluded, the commissioners 
go on to say, that they do everything that 
is right in particular cases; so that in 
Somerset-house you are to have a body 
to suit their rules in conformity with the 
checkered and varied occurrences that 
arise in different localities; but persons 
living in those districts, knowing the poor, 
their merits and demerits, and competent 
to go into every question as to the Poor- 
law, are not allowed to exercise any dis- 
cretionary power. That power is to be 
exercised alone by agents of the Govern- 
ment. I say, that there is something so 
utterly repugnant to common sense in 
this, that every one ought to rise at once 
against such tyrannical abuses. I do hope 
the House will return to its sense of duty 
with reference to the poor. I implore it 
to take into its consideration the language 
that has been addressed to it on this sub- 
ject. But Iam afraid it will be deaf to 
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every voice that can be raised from one ex- 
tremity of the kingdom to another. The 
poor are not so insensible to what is going 
on. They know the object of your law: 
they know that the object of it is to save 
the money of the rate-payer. Does any 
body deny it? You have raised a court 
of appeal in Somerset-house, where the 
poor man cannot go. You have raised a 
court of appeal for the board of guardians, 
but where is your court of appeal for the 
poor man? If the guardians refuse relief, 
to whom can he apply? The magistrates 
can give him none. Much asI condemned 
the conduct of the magistrates under the 
old law, I say, that the rate-payers were 
much better off then than they are now. 
In the first place, the poor man complains 
to the relieving officer, miles and miles dis- 
tant from the board of guardians; then he 
is told, that he can have no relief, but he 
can go and see the board; he does see the 
board, and the representative of his parish 
says, “ I believe it to be a deserving case, 
and I must vote for it;” and so he does, 
well knowing all the time that the majority 
will vote against him. Why is not the 
matter left really to the discretion of the 
guardians? I ask again, where is your 
appeal for the poor man? When any 
Member of the Government condescends 
to speak, I hope he will tell me where this 
appeal is? I ask it decidedly and distinctly. 
The guardians have their court of appeal. 
Where are the poor to go? The whole 
question is determined—- by whom ? By the 
rate-payers? No. There is not a single 
person to whom a poor pauper can apply 
for justice and redress. And this is the 
law, forsooth, which you substitute for the 
act of Elizabeth. This very law you Con- 
servative Gentlemen condemned upon the 
hustings throughout England. Now you 
have your party in power, and among 
them a Whig Minister, who, with the 
concurrence and support of his Colleagues, 
brings forward a bill maintaining, uphold 

ing, and extending the principles which 
you professed to oppose. Do you expect 
that supporting this measure you will pre- 
serve your popularity with the people? 
Do you hope to have their greetings when 
next you meet them? I should like to 
hear those greetings. I do not think they 
will be at all musical to your ears, And 
they ought not to be. In consequence of 
bringing forward this New Poor-law, the 
Whigs became detested by the people, 
and justly so. They were deposed bee 
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cause the moment they came into power 
they kicked away the ladder that had raised 
them. The masses of the people they imme- 
diately oppressed and injured. And now 
you are going to imitate their example. 
[*« No, no.”] Yes! You were glad enough 
to take advantage of their iniquities to get 
yourselves into place; you will not keep 
it long. Before this day twelve months, 
in consequence of what has happened in 
this House, there will be addresses from 
all parts of England, from all who have 
common sense or feeling, praying for the 
dissolution of the present Parliament. In 
the unions which the commissioners have 
formed, various are the complaints, nu- 
merous the allegations, as to the defective 
working of the system; and I ask the 
right hon, Baronet, the Secretary for the 
Home Department, and his Colleagues, 
whether there are any provisions in this 
bill to meet the objections that have been 
started in so many quarters? The other 
night the right hon. Baronet alluded in 
very benevolent terms to the large extent 
of many of the unions, and to his proposal 
of local boards—of district commissioners. 
Why, what are their functions to be? It 
isa mere mockery. The right hon. Ba- 


ronet may not have meant it so; but so it 


iss The functions of this boasted board 
are to consist in transmitting reports to 
the guardians, who are to send them to 
the commissioners; and what in the in- 
terval are the poor to do? Why, to 
starve! Why did not the right hon, 
Baronet propose that the guardians 
should have the power of dissolving 
the unions which were too extensive, and 
of dividing them into more conveuient 
and more manageable districts? Is there 
any such clause in this bill? No. Nay, 
there is no such power given even to the 
commissioners, Notwithstanding that the 
right hon. Baronet knows well all that 
passed in the committee—although he 
knows the tortures which the poor have 
undergone from the Poor-law administra- 
tion—he has made no suggestion as to 
vesting even in the commissioners the 
power of dividing unions, however un- 
manageable in size. Yet it is notorious that 
many of the existing unions are twelve, 
fourteen, sixteen, eighteen, twenty—nay, 
positively upwards of twenty miles in ex- 
tent! If the right hon. Baronet be really 
desirous of mitigating the asperities of the 
law, why not give those powers which 
might be usefully and beneficially exercised. 
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[The hon, Member quoted, at some length, 
petitions from Almondbury and Dept- 
ford, complaining of the disadvantages 
of large unions; and then continued,] 

Again, there is a similar petition from 
Kensington—from that enormous union, 
in which nothing but dissatisfaction has 
occurred since the establishment of it—a 
union, including Chelsea, Fulham, Ham- 
mersmith, nay, positively, Paddington. 
I suppose to give the poor paupers the 
pleasure of a stroll across the parks and 
the gardens. The commissioners have 
had, indeed, a great deal of correspond- 
ence with the guardians on the subject; 
they have been in a pretty deal of hot 
water together. No wonder. Chelsea, 
a vast district of itself, with some 40,000 
inhabitants, was included in the union, 
and Chelsea was accordingly disquieted 
thereat, and in consequence of application 
made to the House, a new act was passed, 
enabling that parish to separate itself from 
the union, which it accordingly did ; and 
now Kensington wishes to belong no longer 
to the union. But their high mightinesses 
the commissioners will not eftertain the 
question; and I believe they would not 
permit Parliament to entertain it—at 
least, I am sure, that if they were to for- 
bid our entertaining it, we should obey 
them. [The hon. Member quoted a peti- 
tion from Kensington, complaining of the 
size of the union.| Now, we talk in this 
House a good deal of our desire to protect 
the liberties of the people, and of our re- 
gard for popular rights; and when the 
late Ministers, or at least their predeces- 
sors, the Ministry of Earl Grey, were in 
office, we were given to imagine, that 
never more was such a thing to be heard 
of in this country as the invasion of 
popular rights. But one of the very first 
things they did was, to deprive the rate- 
payers of the opportunity of applying their 
own funds to the relief of their own poor. 
[“* Hear, hear.”] Why, of course, the 
very name of reform became disgust- 
ing in the ears of the people. [“ Hear, 
hear.”] To be sure it did. It was not what 
they expected. They were completely 
deceived. They had been led to antici- 
pate totally different results. Small blame 
to the people for that. They had a right 
to believe that the party which had made 
such strong declarations as to love of 
liberty and desire to protect popular rights, 
—were not wholly disentitled to credit. 
The people were certainly justified in 
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trusting them, though they were soon 
cruelly deserted, deceived, and betrayed. 
But having been once betrayed, the people 
showed their sense by trusting them no 
more. 1am afraid they have not shown 
equally good sense in trusting some other 
parties. It is to be hoped, however, that 
by-and-by they will try some others. Now, 
I wish to hear distinctly the ground on 
which the continuation of this commission 
is tested. I am anxious to have a decided, 
plain, unequivocal answer on that point. 
First, we were told that it was uniform- 
ity of practice that was desirable. Se- 
condly, we were told that it was diversity 
of practice. Now, which of the two are 
we to believe in or to hope for? Which 
are we to have in the future? You have 
actually given power to the commissioners 
of repealing at their pleasure acts of Par- 
liament. Good God! can anything be 
more monstrous than to give to these men 
the power of suspending acts of Parlia- 
ment? Were a salutary discretion to be 
exercised by the guardians, and a salutary 
control over them by the ratepayers, the 
poor would have some chance of justice. 
It is a serious thing, and worthy of observ- 
ation, that whenever juries sat upon the 
bodies of persons who have died from 
(imputed) neglect, these high and mighty 
potentates send down subsequently their 
own agents, put into action their own 
little engines of ‘ inquiry,” in order, if 
possible, to falsify the verdicts of juries, 
and to cast imputations on the character 
of men who have faithfully discharged 
their duty according to the obligation of 
their oaths, and by way of recompense are 
insulted with virtual insinuations of per- 
jury from men whom they pay. And 
here I must say, that though I have no 
complaint at all to make against Sir Ed- 
mund Head, believing him to be a most 
estimable gentleman, I yet regret, that 
considering what was said as to medical 
relief, the inquiry that was instituted, the 
allegations that were made, the abuses 
that were proved, the gross defects known 
to exist—I do regret, that considering 
the great estimation in which Dr. Kay 
is held by the Government—I regret 
that he was not appointed to fill up the 
vacaney which Sir Edmund was selected 
to supply : it was the prayer of the pro- 
fession (who have the highest opinion of 
Dr. Kay); and it would have really re- 
sulted most materially in benefit to the 
poor. Now, the right hoa. Baronet knows 
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very well the whole extent of the inquiry 
into medical relief. But what find we in 
the bill on the question? The committee 
recommended a diminution in the size of 
the unions. Is there anything in the bill 
on that subject? Not aword! Further, 
as to medical relief itself, let us see what 
sport can be made of acts of Parliament. 
There are some new orders to come into 
operation in March, containing of course 
some new points of improvement; the 
only wonder is how dull the commissioners 
must have been to have required such a 
hammering at them, in ofder to tnake 
them appreciate the absurdity of the pre- 
vious regulations; but let us remark the 
principle they here adopt—a_ perfectly 
novel, a somewhat startling one — one 
which I never heard of in any business, 
trade, or profession, and of which I doubt 
very much the wisdom or the propriety. 
It is well known that medical attendants 
have been much underpaid ; at the rate 
in some cases of Id. or of 2d., in others, 
at 3d. or 6d., in a few instances as high 
as ls. 3d. per case! Everybody knows 
that under such a system the poor must 
grievously suffer. The commissioners have 
certainly abolished the contract system— 
that most objectionable, reprehensible, 
obnoxious system which Sir A. Cooper be- 
fore our committee so signally denounced. 
But I will read one or two of the new 
regulations, and leave the House to judge 
how far they ought to be adopted. Let 
hon. Gentlemen judge how far they would 
like their dogs or horses to be under such 
asystem. The House will hear how cases 
are dealt with of the utmost delicacy and 
of the greatest danger :— 
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RATES OF PAYMENT IN SURGICAL AND MID- 
WIFERY CASES, 

‘ Art. 10. No salary of any district medical 
officer, or contract made by any board of 
guardians with a district medical officer, shall 
include the remuneration for the operations 
and services of the following classes performed 
by such medical officer in that capacity for 
any out-door pauper, but such operations and 
service shall be paid for by the board of guar 
dians, according to the rules specified in this 
article: — 

£8 d. 


1, Amputation of leg, arm, foot, 
orhand i. «1 s1 « 5 @ 

2. The operation for strangu- 
lated hernia’... 5 0 


3. The operation of trephining 


for fractured skull - oo. U 
4, ‘Treatment of compound frace 
tures ofthe thigh 1. .. 5 0 
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5. Treatment of compound frac- 

tures or compound disloca- 

tions of the leg Te eae EY, 
6, Treatment of simple fractures 

or simple dislocations of 

the thigh or leg -3 0 0 
7. Treatment of dislocations or 


fractures ofthe arm.. ..1 0 O 


“The above rates to include the payment 
for the supply of all kinds of apparatus and 
splints. : 

“ Provided that in every such case the 
patient survives the operation not less than 
thirty-six hours, and that he has required and 
has received several attendances after the 
operation by the medical officer who has per- 
formed the same. 

“ Provided also, that except in cases of sud- 
den accident immediately threatening life, no 
medical officer shall be entitled to receive such 
remuneration for any amputation or for the 
operation of trephining, unless he shall before 
performing such amputation or operation have 
obtained at his own cost the advice of some 
member of the Royal College of Surgeons of 
London, or some fellow or licentiate of the 
Royal College of Physicians of London, and 
shall produce to the board of guardians a cer- 
tificate from such member of the Royal Col- 
lege of Surgeons, or such fellows or licentiate, 
stating that in his opinion it was right and 
proper that such amputation or operation 
should be then performed.” 


The House would observe, that these 
regulations contained a provision to the 
effect that the remuneration should not 
be payable to the medical officer if the 
patient did not survive the operation for a 
period of at least six and thirty hours, 
Now, if the injury were severe, and that 
the chances were against the patient’s 
living, the medical officer might possibly 
come to the conclusion that the operation 
had better not be performed; for if the 
patient underwent the operation and lived 
for a period short of the thirty-six hours, 
his trouble would all have been incurred 
for nothing. Hon. Members might think 
all this extraordinary, but he would ask, 
was he not discharging his duty in calling 
the attention of the House to the probable 
effects of these regulations? Was he not 
discharging his duty in exposing the ten- 
dency of these rules, when the House was 
called upon to pass a bill for renewing the 
commission? One of the provisos, to which 
he should again call attention, appeared 
to him to involve a monstrous, a most 
cruel, and most wretched principle. It 
was in these words :— 


“ Provided also, that except in cases of sud- 
den accident immediately threatening life, no 
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medical officer shall be entitled to receive such 
remuneration for any amputation, or for the 
operation of trephining, unless he shall, before 
performing such amputation or operation, have 
obtained, at his own cost, the advice of some 
member of the Royal College of Surgeons of 
London, or some fellow or licentiate of the 
Royal College of Physicians of London, and 
shall produce to the board of guardians a cere 
tificate from such member of the Royal College 
of Surgeons, or such fellow or licentiate, stating 
that in his opinion it was right and proper that 
such amputation or operation should be per« 
formed.” 


This he read from the last medical order 
issued by the commissioners. With re- 
spect to the amount of remuneration to 
the medical officers, it was admitted that 
that remuneration was insufficient, and he 
believed no one would contend that the 
public could expect to have the duties of 
medical practitioners well performed if they 
were inadequately rewarded. But now he 
came to the distinctions sought to be 
established between the several classes of 
cases. Why specify payments as to ob- 
vious and evident ailments, of which 
people in general could observe: the sym- 
ptoms, the progress, and the development, 
and be not altogether ignorant of the 
usual modes of treatment? Why were 
the commissioners full and explicit on one, 
and why so remarkably silent on another 
class of ailments? why enlarge so freely 
on that which was palpable, and take no 
notice of those diseases the attendance on 
which made so large a demand upon the 
time and the skill of the medical man? 
He really felt almost afraid to describe in 
the terms which he ought the tendencies 
of these regulations. Let the House only 
reflect for a moment on the number of 
chronic diseases to which the poor man 
was subject—diseases of the lungs and of 
the intestines; those were diseases which 
required twenty times more time, care, and 
skill, than any class of ailments which the 
commissioners so carefully specified. Those 
of which the public see nothing and under- 
stand nothing were swamped. Cases on 
which neglect or want of skill might pro- 
duce the most serious effects were not 
made the subject of any special provisions, 
the commissioners confining themselves to 
fractures, wounds, and dislocations. To 
him it appeared that the people on the 
spot were the only persons who had any 
means of forming a judgment as to the 
manner in which medical officers dis- 
charged their duties; and for that reason 
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he should say, that the matter ought to be 
left, as much as possible, in the hands of 
the boards of guardians, rather than be 
confided to the hands of the commission- 
ers sitting at Somerset-house. He should 
not be afraid to trust the rate-payers with 
the management of that which so nearly 
concerned them. When the bill then be- 
fore the House passed into a law, those 
who were concerned in passing it could 
no longer speak of the respect which 
they entertained for the people —a respect 
which they practically denied on every 
occasion. If they could confide in the 
common feelings of humanity, they might 
trust to the board of guardians; if not, 
they were bound to devise such legislative 
provisions as would meet the emergency ; 
and if they were not able to devise those, 
they were unfit to hold their places in that 
House. If they could not frame such a 
law, they ought to renounce their functions 
at once. On these grounds he should 
support the amendment, in the earnest 
hope that the opposition which had been 
raised against the bill would have the 
effect of preventing the re-appointment of 
the commissioners. 

Viscount Courtenay would give his cor- 
dial support to the measure, for he consi- 
dered that the continuance of the commis- 
sion was essential to the working of the Poor- 
law. It must be obvious to every Member 
of that House, that the main question 
before them was, whether the continuance 
of the commission was essential to the 
sound principles upon whish the Poor-law 
rested. He should support this bill, because 
he thought its effect would be to put an 
end to the system of indiscriminate relief 
which existed under the old law; and he 
should also support it because he believed, 
that in the discharge of their difficult 
duties, the commissioners had exercised 
the power entrusted to them in a manner 
that demanded the public gratitude, and 
he must say, that in the whole of their 
conduct he saw evidence of anxious and 
successful exertions to improve the condi- 
tion and character of the poor of this coun- 
try. Every one must admit, that the 
present was a vast improvement on the 
gross abuses of the old system, Much had 
been said of the dietary system under the 
new law, but hon. Members seemed to lose 
sight of the fact, that the main object of 
the present measure was to promote in- 
dustry, to superinduce provident habits, 
and not to hold out any temptations to 
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entering the workhouse—those were the 
objects in view, and those were objects 
which he was disposed to support ; and he 
had that night heard nothing which could 
lead him to an opposite conclusion. The 
House must, of course, be quite aware, 
that the object was not to save the money 
of the rate-payers, but to restore that 
habitual independence which under the 
old system was passing rapidly away. An 
hon. Gentleman on the other side had said 
it was essential to the welfare of the poor, 
as well as due to the respectability of the 
medical profession, that medical officers 
should be adequately remunerated. In that 
he fully concurred, but he thought on the 
whole, that the House would agree with 
him when he said, that the existing system 
of medical relief was based upon sound prin- 
ciples, and though differing from several 
hon. Members in that House, and even 
from some of his own constituents, he still 
should give his cordial support to the 
measure. 

Mr. Lawson admitted, that some of the 
abuses imputed to the old Poor-law were 
not without foundation. He thought it 
was the duty of all who, by property or 
otherwise, were connected with particular 
districts to reside within them, and to pay 
some attention to the administration of the 
Poor-law. When it was proposed to intro- 
duce the law in his part of the country, he 
protested against it, nor was he now pre- 
pared to vote for the harsher provisions of 
the bill, for he thought they could not fail 
to be productive of distress and dissatisfac- 
tion to the whole body of the community. 
With respect to the Poor-law commis- 
sioners, he was of the same opinion as’ a 
noble Lord (Lord G. Somerset), who had 
declared, that the present unpopularity of 
the Poor-laws was mainly attributable to 
the manner in which they were carried into 
effect under the orders of the commis- 
sioners, who seemed to consider themselves 
infallible, and judge any who ventured to 
differ from them as arrogant and presump- 
tuous. 

Sir R. Peel: Sir, 1 regret that hon. 
Gentlemen have considered it to be their 
duty to renew, upon the present occasion, 
a discussion which more properly belongs 
to the second reading of a bill ; but as that 
discussion has been commenced, I should 
be sorry that it should terminate without 
my having an opportunity of expressing 
very briefly my opinion upon this question. 
The hon. Member for Finsbury has stated, 
and I think very justly, that Gentlemen 
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ought not to throw the responsibility of 
this measure singly on that Minister by 
whom it was introduced, and there can be 
no doubt, that there has been a tendency 
upon the part of some hon. Gentlemen to 
make my right hon. Friend, the Secretary 
for the Henke Department, peculiarly and 
personally responsible for this measure ; 
but I say, that the responsibility does not 
singly and personally press upon him. This 
measure is the measure of her Majesty’s 
Government—the measure of a Govern- 
ment concurring in opinion upon this sub- 
ject, and believing that it is for the public 
interest—that it is for the permanent wel- 
fare of the industrious classes, and for the 
permanent welfare of the paupers of this 
country also—that this measure should 
remain in force; and, moreover, being of 
opinion, that there have not been any cir- 
cumstances since the alteration of the law 
to show that it would be wise to dispense 
with the present Poor-law Act. My right 
hon. Friend was in office when this measure 
was proposed, but I was not in the Govern- 
ment then. I was opposed generally to 
that Government which introduced the 
measure, but I gave my support to its 
introduction from a deep sense of the gross 
evils which had been engendered by the 
old system of Poor-laws; and my opinion 
has been uniformly since that period the 
same—namely, that it is impossible to 
revert without danger to the old system, 
And when I heard the speech of the hon, 
Member for Finsbury, I thought that one 
might have easily inferred from it, that the 
New Poor-law had deprived the poor of 
some great advantages which they enjoyed 
under the old system; and that every- 
thing had been perfect under that system ; 
that their situation was comfortable, 
that the superintendents over them were 
honest and vigilant, and that there 
were no abuses nor peculations. There 
are many Gentlemen in this Houss 
who have entered public life since the 
abuses of the old system were developed, 
who are apt to form their judgment of the 
alleged defects of the new system without 
being aware of the evils of the old one, and 
it is therefore absolutely necessary that 
they should be reminded of them. The 
argument of the hon. Member for Finsbury 
is this—that the poor were happy under 
the administration of the old law, and that 
you ought to place confidence in the people 
of England and in the rate-payers and 
the persons who are living in the various 
localities in which paupers are found, 
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and that you may safely entrust the 
care and management of the poor to them, 
That is his argument. Now, it is abso- 
lutely necessary that I should state to the 
House some facts with regard to the treat- 
ment of the poor under the old system. 
What is the argument of the hon. Member 
for Finsbury? That the superintending 
authority of the Poor-law commissioners is 
not necessary, because we may trust to 
the local authorities, and to parties resi- 
dent upon the spots where paupers are 
found. That is his argument. Well, but 
the old Poor-law trusted, and it operated 
in small districts under the guidance of 
parties who were cognizant of the condi- 
tion of the poor ; and how did they act ? 
First of all, 1 will give a general account 
of workhouses under the old law, as fur- 
nished, not by the present Poor-law com- 
missioners, but by such men as the Bishop 
of Chester, the Bishop of London, and 
others. I quote from a report of the com- 
mission of inquiry into the general opera- 
tion of the old system in respect of work- 
houses :— 
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‘* Even the parishes which are somewhat 
more populous, those containing from 300 to 
800 inhabitants, and which amount to 5,353, 
in the few cases in which they possessed an 
efficient management obtained at a dispropor- 
tionate expense,—in such parishes, when 
overburdened with poor, we usually find the 
building called the workhouse occupied by 60 
or 80 paupers, made up of a dozen or more 
neglected children (under the care, perhaps, of 
a pauper), about 20 or 30 able-bodied adult 
paupers of both sexes, and probably an equal 
number of aged and impotent persons, proper 
objects of relief. Amidst these the mothers of 
bastard children and prostitutes live without 
shame, and associate freely with the youth, 
who have also the examples and conversation 
of the frequent inmates of the county gaol, the 
poacher, the vagrant, the decayed beggar, and 
other characters of the worst description. To 
these may often be added a solitary blind 
person, one or two idiots, and not unfrequently 
are heard from among the rest the incessant 
ravings of some neglected lunatic. In such 
receptacles the sick poor are often immured.” 


Ts not this a true account of the condi- 
tion of workhouses in numerous instauces 
in rural parishes? But you will say that is 
a general description, and that you want 
details ? Well, Mr, Osler, in his commu- 
nication, gives the following instances of 
the condition of workhouses in the vicinity 
of Falmouth :— 

“ Mabe-house, a ruinous hovel, utterly unfit 
for the residence of a human being; 2 men, 4 
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weekly, and a man, his wife, and 3 children, 
have only shelter, A married as occupy 
the same room with 2 women. Mylor:—8 
men, 17 women, 7 children, who are placed in 
the different rooms, supporting themselves 
either by an allowance of money from the 
parish, or by their own labour. A barber who 
carries on business in the house has his pole 
hung out at the door. No governor or domestic 
authority of any dencrepnion. (In such places 
when questions of the following tenor are put) 
—‘ Why is no labour found for the able- 
bodied? Why are not the children placed 
under proper tuition ? Why is not proper care 
taken of the lunatic ??—(the usual answers 
are) :—‘ The parish is too poor to pay for a 
keeper. We cannot keep a schoolmaster for 
so few children. To provide a superintendent, 
to keep half a dozen or a dozen men at work, 
would be too heavy a charge, even if the su- 
perintendents of the whole of these various 
classes, and the management of the house is 
often found a pecuniary burden dispropor- 
tionate heavy ; and the parish officers attempt 
to diminish it by confiding the whole to one 
who is in reality, and sometimes avowedly, a 
pauper. Constantine-house; — 10 men, 19 
women, 2 children; the governor has been 
dismissed for the sake of economy, and an in- 
firm old pauper regulates the diet and keeps 
the accounts. All the rooms except the 
kitchen, close, dirty and offensive ; the bed- 
steads are clumsy wooden ones; men’s dor- 
mitory, their sitting-room very low, with 
windows too small for ventilation, excessively 
dirty and an abominable musty smell. The 
fish dinners are cooked here; house appeared 
rot to have been whitewashed from time im- 
memorial. Two men slept in the women’s 
rooms ; but the new overseer expressed an in- 
tention to correct these evils,’ 


Well, these were local authorities su- 
perintending and cognizant of the state of 
the poor, knowing their habits and wants. 
What was the result of that local superin- 
tendance? Why, that in thousands of 
parishes these abuses existed. But you 
will say that this was the case in various 
small parishes, but not in larger ones. 
What is the fact with regard to the metro- 
polis—the seat of intelligence? In 1833, 
no distant period, what facts were stated 
with regard to the operation of the old 
system in London? It is very easy to 
pass a panegyric upon the old system, but 
not so easy to justify it by facts. Now 
let us take the case of a large metropolitan 
parish, Mr, W. Lee, who held the office 
of master of the workhouse of St. Pancras, 
containing more than 1,000 inmates, says, 


* It is a common remark among our paupers 
that they live better in the house than they 
ever lived before; and, looking to the clean- 
liness, the airiness, and roominess of the apart- 
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ments, the gaodaess of the beds and the bed- 
ding, and the wholesomeness and quantity of 
the food, this is probably the case.” 


This, you see, was a liberal system, 
maintained at the expense of many who 
were perhaps scarcely able to support 
themselves. But what was the effect of 
the system in a social point of view ? 


“ There were 300 children ; if we get them 
places, they throw them up or misconduct 
themselves, so as to lose them and return to 
the workhouse as a matter of course, because 
they prefer the security and certainty of that 
mode of life to the slightest exercise of forbear- 
ance or diligence,” 


Here, then, were 300 children, supplied 
with means and opportunities to gain an 
honest livelihood, returning and throwing 
themselves upon the workhouse, in order 
that they may enjoy a life of indolence. 
But Mr. Lee continues— 


* As little or no classification can take 
place, the younger soon acquire all the 
bad habits of the older, and become for 
the most part as vitiated: This is peculiarly 
the case with respect to young girls. We are 
obliged to have many prostitutes among our 
inmates; they decoy young girls with whom 
they have met in the house to leave jt, and 
addict themselves to the same abandoned 
course.” 


What course was to be pursued? The 
characters of several of the inmates were 
so bad that it was imposssible to retain 
them in the house, The example which 
they set was so pernicious that the gover- 
nors were obliged to get rid of them. And 
what was the result? They were sent to 
farmhouses. Mr. Hall, the overseer of St. 
Botolph, Aldgate, says:— 

“ We send our poor to farmhouses, paying 
4s. 6d, per head per week for them; but it is 
the interest of the farmhouse keeper ta give 
them so much liberty, on account of the con- 
sequent saving of provisions, that their resi- 
dence is not one of restraint, nor their life one 
of hardship. It has been repeatedly said to 
me by paupers nominally confined in farm- 
houses that they got 2d. a day from the keep- 
ers of those houses to leave them for the day, 
by which means the keepers save their food 
for the day; and I have constantly seen per- 
sons, for whom I knew we were paying to 
farmhouses, wandering about the streets, some- 
times in a state of intoxication, and often I 
have had them come to my house in such a 
state and insist with much violence upon get- 
ting further relief.” 


You may call the statute of Elizabeth 
the charter of the poor if you like; you 
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first lien upon the landed estates of this 
country, if you please ; but all these doc- 
trines, if practically enforced, will end in 
their degradation and ruin. I ask, is it 
possible to read these descriptions of the 
miserable condition of the poor in small 
districts, and of the condition of those who 
in many cases were contributors to the 
poor-rates, and who supported themselves 
by honest industry, but were too proud to 
derive any support from those rates, and 
not admit that in 1834 the time was come 
when an alteration was necessary? My 
opinion is, that if you now abolish this 
commission, or prevent the commissioners 
from exercising any control over the poor ; 
and, above all, if you pass that enactment 
which the hon. Gentleman advises, namely 
—again to confine the relief of the poor to 
small localities and districts, you have no 
guarantee that all the abuses which pre- 
vailed previous to the year 1834 will not 
return, We do not propose that this mea- 
sure shall continue for five years with a 
fixed intention to make it permanent. 
What motive can we have for proposing the 
continuance of this law, except an honest 
and conscientious belief that it will be for 
the public good? It is not a political ob- 
ject that we have in view, it is not a short- 
ived popularity that we seek; for if it 
were, would it not be easy to join the cry 
against the Poor-law, and propose some 
alterations of its main provisions? Would 
it not be possible, by some such course as 
that, to gain a temporary popularity? I 
say that the abuses of the old Poor-law 
were so great that the superintendence of 
the new authority ought to be continued. 
In my opinion it ought to be for five years, 
and I proposed that last year. I think it 
desirable, certainly, that the conduct of the 
commissioners should be subjected to Par- 
liament ; but I think that their authority 
ought not to be diminished or disparaged 
by making it shorter in duration than five 
years, for within that period it is not pos- 
sible that we can dispense with the services 
of the Poor-law commissioners. 1 do not 
look upon the Poor-law commissioners as a 
check upon the benevolence of boards of 
guardians. [I do not say that the commis- 
sioners should not act where there is a 
ground for appeal against a board of guar- 
dians. Ido not say that theirs is not a 
proper tribunal to which to appeal. I be- 
lieve that by means of this commission you 
conduct inquiries with regard to the poor 
most beneficially, and that without their 
aid many improvements could not be made 
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which through their aid may be made. 
What has been the case with regard to the 
sanatory provisions made by the commis- 
sioners? Through their intervention I 
believe many benevolent plans have been 
adopted ; and my opinion is, that they are 
actuated by benevolent feelings, although 
I know that it is difficult to reform and 
correct old and inveterate abuses without 
subjecting oneself to the charge of harsh- 
ness or cruelty. But that is the hard con- 
dition attendant upon exertions to remove 
abuses in favour of which people may be 
prejudiced. Men must be prepared to ex- 
pect imputations as to their being rigid 
and severe, and not influenced by those 
charitable motives by which, perhaps, 
others, taking more local views, may be 
actuated. But through the aid of that 
commission, in my opinion, you may be 
able to conduct the most important inqui- 
ries, and to effect the most extensive and 
important improvements. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Finsbury has said that all the 
medical profession had wished for the 
appointment of Dr. Kay. But why should 
they? He gave the greatest praise to Dr. 
Kay ; but he said the medical profession 
were not satisfied. No; but they would 
have been satisfied if they could have had 
a Poor-law commissioner to their own 
mind. In that case they would have been 
right glad to assent to the appointment of 
commissioners, [Mr. Wakley: I want no 
commissioner at all.] The hon. Gentleman 
now finds out the mistake he had made. 
He said that if a medical practitioner 
had been placed in the commission the 
appointment would have been hailed with 
satisfaction; and now, because a medical 
commissioner is not appointed, he is for no 
commissioner at all. One other abuse to 
which this commission will present an ob- 
stacle and a check is that upon which you 
will find ample evidence in this volume 
(the report of the Commissioners of In- 
quiry). I mean the gross system of 
jobbing which existed under the old 
system, when a parish was committed to 
the superintendence of five or six trades- 
men. 40 per cent. was then considered 
but a moderate profit upon articles supplied 
to the parish for the poor under that sys- 
tem. And it is shown in this book that 
when independent officers were sent from 
a distance into a parish to manage its af- 
fairs, there was a regular combination 
among the retail dealers of the place to 
effect the overthrow of such officers. Upon 
the very first appearance of any attempt at 
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economy and saving of expense in the ad- 
ministration of the Poor-laws, a combina- 
tion would be immediately formed against 
the officer who was independent enough to 
make the attempt, in order that he might 
be got rid of, and the old times restored of 
getting 40 or 50 per cent. upon articles 
supplied for the paupers.’ The evidence 
to that effect is quite conclusive ; and if 
you choose again to commit the poor to 
the care of such persons, whose object it 
is to increase their profits in that way, 
upon the principle that the people of Eng- 
land may be safely trusted, you must also 
be prepared to see revived that practice of 
the local shopkeeper and dealer using his 
influence in the appointment of parochial 
officers suited to his purpose. Look again 
at the system of accounts. The existence 
of a superintending commission enforcing 
a rigid system of accounts operates as a 
security against profligate and corrupt ex- 
penditure. And I say again, with respect 
to medical superintendence, there is an 
increased security, as you will see more 
particularly if you compare the operation 
of the present law with the past, that the 
medical treatment of the poor will be con- 
ducted better under the general superin- 


tendence of a commission like that at 
Somerset House than if you leave it en- 


tirely to the local authorities. These are 
the grounds on which I support the bill ; 
not merely as a check upon the benevolence 
of local guardians, but because I believe it 
will be for the present interest of paupers, 
and above all for the permanent improve- 
ment of their condition, do I think that 
this commission ought for a certain time 
to be continued ; therefore I give my un- 
hesitating, consistent, and cordial support 
to the bill of my right hon. Friend. 

The House divided on the question that 
the words proposed to be left out stand 
part of the question:—Ayes 219; Noes 
48: Majority 171. 
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Holmes, hn. W. A’Ct. 
Hope, hon, C. 
Howard, hon. J. K. 
Howard, hon. H. 
Howick, Visct. 
Hughes, W. B. 
Hume, J. 

Hussey, T. 

Hutt, W. 

James, W. 
Jermyn, Earl 
Johnston, A. 
Johnstone, Sir J. 
Johnstone, H. 
Jones, Capt. 
Kemble, H. 
Knightley, Sir C. 
Labouchere, rt. hn. H. 
Langston, J. H. 
Lascelles, hon. W.S. 
Layard, Capt. 
Legh, G. C. 
Leicester, Earl of 
Lemon, Sir C. 
Lincoln, Earl of 
Lindsay, H. H. 
Litton, E. 
Lockhart, W. 
Long, W. 

Lopes, Sir R. 
Lowther, J. H. 
Macaulay, rt.hn. T, B. 
Mackenzie, W. F. 
Maclean, D. 
M‘Geachy, F. A. 
Mahon, Visct. 
Manners, Lord J. 
Marshall, W. 
Marshan, Visct. 
Martin, J. 

Martin, C. W. 
Miles, P. W.S. 
Miles, W. 
Mitchell, T. A. 
Morris, D. 
Morrison, J. 
Mundy, E. M. 
Murray, A. 
Neville, R. 
Norreys, Sir D. J. 
Northland, Visct. 
O’Brien, J. 
O’Brien, W. S. 
O’Connell, M. J. 
Ogle, S. C. H. 
Pakington, J. S. 
Palmer, R, 

Parker, J. 

Patten, J. W. 
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Sutton, hon. H. M. 
Tancred, H. W. 
Taylor, T. E. 


Peel, rt. hon. Sir R. 
Pendarves, E. W. W. 
Philips, M. 


Pigot, Sir R. Thornhill, G. 
Plumridge, Capt. Tollemache, hon. F. J. 
Pollock, Sir F. Trevor, hon. G. R. 
Pringle, A. Trollope, Sir J. 
Pusey, P. Tuite, H. M. 
Rasbleigh, W. Turner, E. 

Rice, E. R. Turnor, C. 


Vane, Lord H. 
Vere, Sir C. B. 
Vivian, J. H. 
Waddington, H. S. 
Wall, C. B. 
Wawn, J. T. 
Welby, G. E. 
White, H. 
Whitmore, T. C. 
Wilde, Sir T. 
Wodehouse, E. 
Wood, B. 

Wood, C. 

Wood, Col. T. 
Worsley, Lord 
Wrightson, W. B. 
Yorke, hon. E. T, 


Rolleston, Col. 
Rose, rt. hon. Sir G. 
Rundle, J. 
Rushbrooke, Col. 
Russell, Lord J. 
Russell, Lord E. 
Sanderson, R. 
Sandon, Visct. 
Scott, R. 

Seymour, Lord 
Seymour, Sir H. B. 
Shaw, rt. hon. F. 
Sheppard, “T. 
Smith, J. A. 

Smyth, Sir H. 
Sotheron, T. H. S. 
Stanley, Lord 


Stanton, W. H. Young, J. 
Stock, Mr. Serjt. _ TELLERS. 
Strutt, E. Baring, H. 


Stun, H.C. Fremantle, Sir T. 


List of the Noes. 


Ainsworth, P. Hardy, J. 
Archdall, Capt. Harris, J. Q. 
Baskerville, T.B.M. Henley, J. W. 
Beckett, W. Hindley, C. 

Bell, M. Hodgson, R. 
Bernal, Capt. Hornby, J. 
Bowring, Dr. James, Sir W. C. 
Brocklehurst, J. Jervis, J. 


Johnson, Gen. 
Lawson, A 
Lowther, hon. Col. 
Masterman, J. 
Napier, Sir C. 


Brotherton, J. 
Cochrane, A. 
Collins, W. 
Colville, C. R. 
Crawford, W. S, 


Denison, E. B. O'Connell, D. 
Drax, J.S.W.S.E. — Pechell, Capt. 
Duke, Sir J. Polhill, F. 
Duncombe, T- Rapton, G. W. J. 
Duncomhe, hon. O. Richard, R. 
Etwall, R. Walker, R. 


Wilbraham, ha, R. B. 
Williams, W. 
York, H. R. 


Ferguson, Sir R. A. 
Feilden, W. 
Fielden, J. 
Ferrand, W. B. 


Grimsditch, T. TELLERS. 
Hall, Sir B. Sibthorp, Col. 
Hanmer, Sir J. Wakley, T. 


Main question again proposed that the 
Speaker do now leave the Chair. 

Mr. Ferrand was not influenced by any 
factious motives in wishing to postpone the 
consideration of a measure of this impor- 
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sured that he was only performing his duty 
to the public and to the constituent body 
which he had the honour of representing 
in that House, in rising to move that the 
debate be adjourned until that day week. 
He very much regretted that the right 
hon. Baronet the Secretary for the Home 
Department had not been able, in the re« 
ply which he had made to a speech which 
he had the honour of addressing to the 
House on Friday last, to adduce stronger 
grounds for supporting the second reading 
of the Poor-law Bill. The right hon. Ba- 
ronet had based the whole of his argu- 
ments in favour of the measure on the 
ground that in an union in the north of 
England, the Keighley union, with which 
he was connected, there had been a gross 
muladministration of Poor-law relief. He 
challenged the right hon. Baronet to place 
his finger on a single instance in which the 
magistrates had deviated from the strict 
path of duty. Did he dosonow? The 
right hon. Baronet had referred to a report 
made by an assistant Poor-law commis- 
sioner, Mr. Mott, a gentleman who was 
sent down to the north of England ex- 
pressly for the purpose of getting up a 
case in favour of the bill and against the 
Keighley union. In that report charges 
of a very serious character had been made 
against himself, and an hon. relative of his 
sitting on the opposite side of the House. 
He alluded to the hon. Member for Brad- 
ford. Imputations had also been cast upon 
four magistrates acting in conjunction with 
himself and the hon. Member for Bradford 
in the Keighley union. He hoped that no 
difference of opinion on other questions 
connected with politics would ever deter 
him from coming forward in defence of his 
brother magistrates, when their characters 
were calumniated by unjust aspersions. 
He should be wanting in those generous 
feelings which influenced every English 
gentleman if he did not defend them from 
the foul slander cast upon them. What 
was the charge which Mr. assistant com- 
missioner Mott made against himself and 
the other magistrates of the Keighley 
union ? If hon. Members opposite asserted 
that no charge was made, let them read the 
speech of the right hon. Baronet, and the 
report to which he referred. What, he 
would again ask, was the charge? Mr. 
assistant commissioner Mott had accused 
the magistrates of the Keighley union of 
having been guilty of corrupt practices, 
for the purpose of raising themselves in the 
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view of making themselves popular, they 
were charged with having fixed the amount 
of relief in the Keighley union at an ex- 
travagant scale. When the right hon. Ba- 
ronet sat down, he rose and denied the ac- 
curacy of the statement. He was in his 
place this evening to say, that the whole 
of that report, from beginning to end, was 
a tissue of falsehoods. Under these cir- 
cumstances had he not a right to demand 
the House of Commons to adjourn the de- 
bate on this measure until the magistrates 
and the board of guardians, who had been 
so foully maligned, had an opportunity of 
replying to that report, and refuting 
the calumnies it contained? He hoped 
that the report would be placed on the 
Table by to-morrow, in order that it 
might be sent down with a view of 
having a full investigation into the allega- 
tions which it contained. He held in his 
hand a letter from the clerk of the magis- 
trates and board of guardians connected 
with the union in question, to which he 
wished to direct the attention of the 
House. The writer of the letter was a 
gentleman of great respectability, and the 
most implicit confidence might be placed 
in the statements which he made. He 
(the clerk to the magistrates) says,— 

“T have read with astonishment the reply 
of the right hon. Baronet the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department to your speech on 
the second reading of the Poor-law Bill, in the 
House of Commons, on Friday last.” 

The Speaker said, that the hon. Mem- 
ber could not read a letter in which a 
reference was made to anything which 
had taken place during a debate in that 
House. 

Mr. Ferrand: The substance of the 
letter was to deny the assertions made by 
Mr. Mottin his report. The greatest care 
had been exercised in the distribution of 
parochial relief in the Keighley union. 
Every case had been inquired into before 
’ relief was afforded. The clerk flatly denied 
the truth of the allegations made in Mr. 
Mott’s report of the Keighley union. 
There was an emphatic denial made by the 
clerk of the magistrates of that union to 
the allegations of Mr. assistant-commis- 
sioner Mott ; and he (Mr. Ferrand) would 
ask the House, whether it was prepared to 
sanction the appointment of these Poor- 
law commissioners, and to invest them 
with power and authority to act through- 
out the country, when he was prepared to 
prove that an assistant Poor-law com- 
missioner, a paid officer of the Government, 
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had, for a special purpose, produced a 


report containing unfounded charges, with 
a view of misleading the House of Com- 
mons. He would ask whether, under these 
circumstances, he was not justified in 
asking for the delay of one week before 
proceeding with the bill, in order to give 
the magistrates and board of guardians 
connected with the Keighley union an 
opportunity of refuting the most gross 
report which had been made to the House ? 
For the purpose of exposing the falsehoods 
contained in that report, he begged to 
move that the debate be adjourned until 
Monday week. 

Mr. Fielden seconded the motion. He 
thought that the statement made by the 
hon. Member for Knaresborough was suf- 
ficient to justify the House in postponing 
the debate for the short period of a week. 
So strong was his hostility to the bill that 
he would take every opportunity of oppos- 
ing its progress. If the bill was passed 
into a law, he would tell the House that 
they would have cause to regret the cir- 
cumstance. There was not a parish in 
England which was not opposed to the 
Poor-law. The majority of the poor were 
also against it. He would assert that the 
Poor-law commissioners had never advanced 
the interests of the poor. He disbelieved 
the report altogether ; and he further be- 
lieved, that the object of it was an ardent 
desire to assimilate the wages of the la- 
bourer in the south to what they were in 
the north; and they had succeeded in 
doing so—still there was not a parish in 
the north but would take such measures 
as were in their power to obtain the entire 
repeal of the law. He had always voted 
for the total repeal of the bill—he was not 
one of the modifiers, of whom there were 
sv many now in the House. He was afraid 
the right hon. Baronet would carry his 
proposition yet. Not one of his supporters, 
with the exception of the hon. Member for 
Droitwich (Mr. Pakington) and the noble 
Lord the Member for South Devon (Vis- 
count Courtenay), had dared to get up in 
his place in support of the measure. There 
were Members in the House for Leeds, for 
the West Riding of Yorkshire, and from 
Lancashire—had they nothing to say for 
or against the bill? Nor would it be for- 
gotten, that when the bill was introduced 
last year by the noble Lord the Member 
for London, a noble Lord opposite got up 
and presented a petition signed by 46,000 
of the inhabitants of Manchester, praying 
that the New Poor-law might not continue 
K2 
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in force for another day. Where was the 
noble Lord now ? Why, thie people of Man- 
chester were unanimous in their detestation 
of the bill—there was none there in favour 
of the law but probably a few rich people, 
with the clerks, the relieving officers, and 
other persons who obtained their living 
under it. None others supported it, for 
every humane and upright man condemned 
the bill. He was of opinion that the hon. 
Member for Knaresborough had made out 
a good case for the postponement of the 
debate for a week, and he trusted, for the 
honour of the House, the motion would be 
agreed to. He doubted whether the House 
ought, under present circumstances, to 
take upon itself a question of such magni- 
tude at all. After the charges which had 
been made by the hon. Member for Bath, 
some of which were admitted, he doubted 
whether the House had any right to enter 
upon the consideration of the bill. The 
House should be very cautious under the 
circumstances in which their election was 
stated to have taken place ; but even the 
speed with which they proposed to proceed 
was enough to condemn them; the bill 
was only read a second time on Wednesday 
last, and on Monday they proposed to go 
into committee: the country would see 
what was the necessity for such a hurry in 
the proceeding upon a bill so all important 
to the people. It had been reported by 
several committees who had been sworn at 
the Table to make a true report of what 
came before them, that many Members had 
been returned by means of corrupt prac- 
tices: other charges had been made and 
scarcely denied ; therefore, he thought 
they had noauthority to legislate upon the 
measure at all—at least, it would be much 
better were they to take another year for 
its consideration, and to see whether the 
people had such confidence in them as to 
allow them to discuss the bill without 
remonstrance. They had already passed 
the Corn-law, making the food of the 
people dear; but now they seemed de- 
termined to have the Poor-law also for the 
benefit of the manufacturers. It was not 
much for him to say so now, but he could 
not give his confidence to any Adminis- 
tration which could propose a measure so 
unconstitutional. Many thousands of peo- 
ple had been sent from the south into the 
northern districts, where they were now 
dying from want. What was to be done 
with them? At least, before they pro- 
ceeded with that bill, surely it was their 
duty to make some inquiry as to what had 
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become of ‘them. As to the commission 
who had been sent down to make inqui- 
ries, he would only say, that although the 
work was degrading, they would get 
plenty of men to take it, when it was ac- 
companied with the wages given to an 
assistant Poor-law commissioner. He was 
speaking of Dr. Kay, who was sent into 
the manufacturing districts for the pur- 
pose of making room there for thousands of 
the agricultural population ; he assisted to 
take them to the districts which two or 
three years before he had condemned as 
the very hells of vice and sinks of iniquity. 
He had a perfect right to question and 
judge the actsof Dr. Kay now that he had be- 
come a public servant. [Cries of “ Divide, 
divide.”"] They might well cry “‘ Divide,” 
and attempt to put him down, for he was 
speaking for those who were unrepresented 
in that House. He could assure hon. 
Gentlemen that he would continue to give 
all the opposition in his power to the bill 
in every one of its stages ; if he could pro- 
tract the discussions upon it till the 31st of 
July, he would do so. He had been saying 
that Dr. Kay had been sent into the north 
to make room for the surplus population of 
the southern counties. Dr. Kay suffered 
himself to be thus employed, and he recom- 
mended measures which tended to reduce 
the wages of the labouring classes. He 
had asked for the production of correspnd- 
ence with reference to this matter, but it 
was refused. The Poor-law commission- 
ers, however, afterwards published a gar- 
bled statement; and he now wished for 
the production of the correspondence to 
which he alluded, in order that the public 
might see whether those results had been 
produced which the commissioners intended 
to effect. The effect of the Poor-law was 
undoubtedly to lower the wages of the 
labouring classes. He never could forgive 
the framers of the measure for producing 
such an effect. He would ask hon. Mem- 
bers if they were not in a great measure 
indebted to the labouring classes for many 
of their enjoyments? Then, as to the 
question of the right of the poor to relief ; 
either they had a right to it, or they had 
not. He would ask the right hon. Baronet 
if he had an absolute right to the property 
which he held? No man had an absolute 
right to property. The hon. Baronet the 
Member for Oxford frequently preached 
up the doctrine that property was subject 
to charges for the maintenance of the 
Church. He contended, also, that pro- 
perty was liable for the maintenance of the 
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r, when they were incapacitated for 
aly or unable to procure employment. 
They would not provide the poor man with 
labour, and yet they denied him the right 
to relief. Could any thing be more in- 
human than such conduct? He believed 
the Poor-law Amendment Act was con- 
sidered as a stepping-stone to the ultimate 
and entire abolition of the system of afford- 
ing relief. He would tell the House, 
however, that they were on the verge of a 
voleano, and he warned them to take his 
advice. He believed that they could not 
adopt any course more calculated to excite 
disaffection, and ultimately to produce re- 
volt in this country, than the passing of 
this bill in its present form. That was 
his sincere opinion. He knew there were 
many poor persons who would absolutely 
prefer to die of want, rather than ask relief 
of the board of guardians. They had the 
best people in the world to govern, and yet 
this country was worse governed than any 
other. He thought the reasons assigned 
by the right hon. Baronet for prolonging 
the term of the commission, rested on no 
just grounds, but he would not detain the 
House by alluding to them particularly. 
He was surprised that hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite—the Conservatives—did not come 
boldly forward and tell the House what 
were the opinions of their constituents and 
of the poorer classes throughout the coun- 
try with regard to the Poor-law. It was 
right that the House should have some 
information as to the sufferings of the poor. 
They were now asked to pass this bill, and 
to continue the Poor-law commissioners in 
office for five years longer, at a period when 
most extreme distress prevailed throughout 
the country to an unparalleled extent. He 
considered that this was a most dangerous 
experiment to make, and he was sure the 
right hon. Baronet at the head of her Ma- 
jesty’s Government had not given due con- 
sideration to this bill, or he would not have 
assented jto it. He thought it would be 
well if the right hon. Baronet took the 
same time to consider the Poor-law which 
he had devoted to the consideration of the 
Corn-law and other measures. He be- 
lieved, if that right hon. Baronet carefully 
Investigated the question, he would not 
support the continuance in office of the 
commissioners for a day longer. They 
ought to give the poor man a court of 
appeal against the decisions of hard-hearted 
guardians, who would allow neither work 
nor food. Let hon. Members tell the same 
tale to the Ministers and to the House 
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which they had told on the hustings re- 
specting this law; silence, under circum. 
stances like the present, was unjustifi- 
able. The subject ought to be fully dis- 
cussed, and the House ought to adjourn 
for a week, to give the hon Member for 
Knaresborough an opportunity of mak- 
ing the inquiries he wished. The Poor- 
law guardians had endeavoured in vain to 
find work for the poor. Could the Poor- 
Jaw commissioners find it? If they could 
not find it, they must give the poor food 
without the labour. By the operation of 
the New Poor-law greater distress had been 
brought upon the manufacturing districts 
than many hon. Members were disposed to 
allow. He would tell them again, that 
they were on the verge of a volcano, and 
that they had better refrain from going on 
with this bill. 

Mr. M. Philips felt called upon to say a 
few words to the House. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Knaresborough had alluded to 
counties, the feelings of the people of which 
he said he represented ; but he could not 
allow the hon. Member to represent, 
or rather to misrepresent, him and his 
constituents, The hon. Member had re- 
ferred to a petition, numerously signed, 
which had been presented to that House 
from Manchester, praying against the 
continuance of the Poor-law commission. 
He had met the deputation which had 
brought up that petition, and he must 
candidly confess, that he had gone away 
from that conference, believing that he 
was a better friend of the poor man than 
any of those who had brought up the depu- 
tation. The grounds of their objection to 
the New Poor-law were, that they thought 
the operation of the New Poor-law Bill was 
more expensive than the old system ; that 
it was not desirable to have the workhouse 
test; and another grievance was, that the 
local Poor-law guardians had to consult the 
Poor-law commissioners. With regard to 
the latter objection, he should not go out 
of his way to please the vanity of indivi- 
duals who thought their dignity lowered 
by having to consult with other parties 
relative to their duties. He pictured to 
himself a man elected a guardian in an 
agricultural district, and who might be 
called on to fulfil the duties of a guardian 
without any previons fitness for the office. 
So far from thinking it a degradation that 
he should have to consult with men of sense 
and humanity, as he had always found the 
Poor-law commissioners to be, he (Mr. 
M. Philips) should think he would find ita 
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great relief to confer with honourable and 
well informed men, and treat them as his 
standing counsel in the case. Anxious to 
discharge his duty to those whose property 
had to support the poor, as well as to the 
poor, he should thiuk it would be a guar- 
dian’s anxiety always to ask for advice with 
reference to the mode of administering re- 
lief. There had been much bold assertion 
on the part of the hon. Member. He had 
stated, that owing to the operation of that 
New Poor-law Bill, wages had been brought 
down in the manufacturing districts. He 
was fully alive to the present unfortunate 
position of the manufacturing population ; 
but he could not ascribe it to the same 
wauses as those stated by the hon. Member 
for Oldham. He saw various other causes 
for it, which he wished he could induce the 
House to alter. But he could not hear 
assertions of that kind made without rising 
in his place as the representative of a large 
body of the people suffering from the dis- 
tress, and stating that he could not concur 
in them. He very much regretted, that 
an opportunity should be sought for now 
to excite the feelings of the poor, who were 
labouring under a degree of oppression and 
suffering with an endurance which he could 
not sufficiently admire. He was not one 
of those who wished to goad the poor on 
against this system, which was intended 
for their relief; he would rather ask hon. 
Gentlemen to endeavour to legislate for 
their welfare, and not represent to them 
that the present system was one intended 
to drive them into taking a coarser food. 
He denied that any such intention existed 
on the part of the Government that first 
introduced the bill. If he could have 
thought for one moment that such was the 
object of Lord Althorp, he should have 
started away from the benches on his side 
of the House,-and deserted a party deserv- 
ing of the contempt of a Christian country 
and of civilised society. He did not believe 
that this was the feeling on the part of the 
poorer classes of the country; he thought 
they had a better opinion of the sympathy 
of all classes with them, The hon. Mem- 
ber had stated his disapprobation of the 
removal of individuals from the agricul- 
tural to the manufacturing districts, and 
had imputed much blame to Dr. Kay for 
recommending this in his pamphlet. But 
he must really point out to the hon. Mem- 
ber the condition of the country at the 
time that this pamphlet was written. It 
was written in 1831 or 1832, and they 
knew that at that time the manufacturing 
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districts were only recovering from the 
depression under which they had been 
previously labouring. They knew that 
there was then a most remarkable change 
throughout the manufacturing districts ; 
that a very large quantity of machinery 
was called into operation, and without 
going into details, that prosperity mani- 
fested itself at that time, and there was a 
demand for labour ; and he could not but 
express his astonishment, that if a demand 
for labour existed in one part of the coun- 
try, there should be an impediment thrown 
in the way of the labourer in another part 
of the country to get to it from the want 
and dearth of employment in his district. 
When labour had been wanted in the ma- 
nufacturing districts it had been chiefly 
supplied by the sister kingdom ; and he 
could not see what possible difference it 
could make if that labour were supplied 
from the agricultural districts of this 
country, where the labourer could not 
obtain employment. He admitted, that a 
vast number of Irish were embodied amongst 
the manufacturing population, and he did 
not think it right, that when an Irish la- 
bourer had resided forty or fifty years in this 
country, when times of distress like the pre- 
sent arrived, he should not be in a position 
to receive relief in this country. He con- 
fessed he did not think it was pursuing 
either a proper or a Christian course, on 
the first moment of depression in trade, to 
say to those men ‘¢ Fall back on your par- 
ishes,” and that they should make no at- 
tempt to support them. He felt that 
it was a duty on those who had drawn 
benefit from their labour to attempt 
to support them. But did it not occur 
in other places that the redundancy of 
the population in one district was taken 
to supply the wants of another. Did it 
not occur in London, for instance? Did 
they not find there, too, that the population 
at intervals, indeed, almost periodically, 
overpassed the means of employment ; but 
could you condemn individuals in London, 
where there was a demand for labour, 
giving employment to persons coming from 
the agricultural districts? He must say 
that the hon. Member for Oldham (Mr. 
Fieldeu) had spoken with much injustice 
of those whom he had the honour to repre- 
sent, when he said there was not an honest 
man among the people of Manchester who 
did not reprobate the New Poor-law. He 
could not at all concur in this statement ; 
he had had communications from Man- 
chester to a different effect; and with 
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respect to the board of guardians, from 
his own knowledge he could state that they 
acted with great cordiality in carrying the 
New Poor-law into operation. He had 
spent last winter among them, and he was 
confident that they were a most worthy 
and humane body of men, and that they 
would not suffer in any respect in com- 
parison with any board of guardians in 
England. 

Sir J. Graham wanted to call the atten- 
tion of the House to the spirit and nature 
of their proceedings that evening. The 
object of the gallant Officer appeared to 
be to bring back the Poor-law to the point 
at which it stood before the passing of the 
Poor-Law Amendment Act. The hon. 
Member for Oldham had frankly stated 
that his object was to obstruct the passing 
of the bill now before the House until the 
31st of July, the effect of which would be 
to throw the whole of the present arrange- 
ments for the Administration into a state 
of inextricable confusion. But he should 
pass by the consideration of both these 
objects, and proceed to notice the speech 
of the hon. Member for Knaresborough 
(Mr. Ferrand), The hon. Member had 
given as a reason for postponing the con- 
sideration of the bill for one week the 


ground that a certain part of the report of 


the assistant Poor-law commissioner which 
he had read to the House on Friday last 
was incorrect. The hon. Member, in the 
early part of the evening, had called for 
the production of that document. He at 
once acceded to the hon. Member’s motion. 
Now, he would remind the House what 
were the circumstances under which he 
had alluded to this document. The hon. 
Member had asked him, what reason there 
was to introduce the New Poor-law into 
the north of England, and why the rule 
with respect to out-door relief had been 
introduced into the Keighly Union. He 
had grounded his reply on a report which 
the assistant Poor-law commissioner Mr. 
Mott had made in the execution of his 
duty. But he need not delay the House 
with going into particulars; he had ex- 
plained. that it was in consequence of Mr. 
Mott’s report that the regulation in ques- 
tion had been introduced ; for that from 
that report it appeared that considerable 
deviations had been made by the guardians 
there from the provisions of the law, and 
that they believed that their proceedings 
1D granting relief were subject to the con- 
trol of the magistrates. The hon. Member 
had indulged in great laudations of the 
conduct and management of the Keighley 
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Union. He thought that there must be 
some error in that ; that at all events the 
hon. Member must have very different 
views of Poor-law management from him, 
and he thought fit to submit to the House 
his reasons for this conclusion. He now, 
in addition to the report of Mr. Mott of 
the 23rd of April, to which he then ap- 
pealed, would refer to a report of Sir John 
Walsham, dated the 1st of June. The 
union of Keighley was in immediate con- 
tact with Burnley, and that part of the 
West Riding where there was great dis- 
tress, and Sir J. Walsham having been 
sent down there on a special commission to 
inquire into the state of things there, he 
was also desired to go to Keighley and see 
whether what Mr. Mott had stated with 
regard to the state of that union was borne 
out by the facts. He would not read the 
report of Sir John Walsham, or any part 
of it; but he would content himself with 
stating, that if Sir John Walsham was not 
equally to be discredited, as the hon. Mem~ 
ber stated Mr. Mott to be, then what the 
latter gentleman had stated could not be 
impugned. When his report was laid on 
the Table it would show that there was as 
much mismanagement and carelessness in 
the conduct of the affairs of the Keighley 
Union previously to the report of Mr. 
Mott as disgraced the administration of 
any other Poor-law union in any part of 
the country. He should to-night move 
for the production of Sir John Walsham’s 
report, and when that as well as Mr. 
Mott's report should be upon the Table 
the hon. Member for Knaresborough should 
move for a committe of inquiry into the 
manner in which the Poor-law had been 
administered in the Keighley Union; and 


| as to the veracity of the Poor-law commis- 


sioners on that point, he promised him he 
should have a full, fair, and searching in- 
quiry into this matter. 

Viscount Barrington, as the representa- 
tive of a great constituency, and entertain- 
ing decided opinions on this question, would 
say, with every respect to his hon. Friend, 
that he could not conceive anything but 
injury could be derived to the cause he was 
advocating from a motion of this kind. He 
would, therefore, humbly press his hon. 
Friend to rest content with taking legiti- 
mate means of enforcing his own views, 
and not cause any uunecessary delay in the 
progress of this great measure. 

Mr. Colville said, that when he found in 
the bill a clause which would have the 
effect of abolishing the Gilbert unions, he 
felt that he was bound to oppose their an« 
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nihilation, and he felt that his opposition 
was not a factious opposition. He must 
tell the House, that when the Conservatives 
expelled the Whigs from power, it was ex- 
pected by the country that this law, the 
worst of all the evils that cursed it, would 
fall also; but in that hope the people had 
been painfully disappointed. He should 
vote for the adjournment, and if they were 
lucky enough to pass the bill over through 
another winter, the people would be able 
to remind their representatives of the pro- 
mises which they made on the hustings. 

The House divided on the question that 
the debate be adjourned.—Ayes 18 ; Noes 
225 :——Majority 207. 


List of the Ayes. 


Brotherton, J. Lawson, A. 
Collins, W. O'Connell, D. 
Colvile, C. R. Paget, Col. 
Crawford, W. S, Pechell, Capt. 
Drax, J.8.W.S. E. Wakley, T. 


Duke, Sir J. Williams, W. 

Duncombe, T. Yorke, H. R. 

Etwall, R. 

Hawkes, T. TELLERS, 

Hindley, C. Ferrand, W. B. 

Johnson, Gen. Fielden, J. 
House in committee pro formd. 
House adjourned. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, June 21, 1842. 


MinuTEs.] Buus, Public.— 1* Salmon Fisheries 
(Scotland); Dean Forest Poor; Assessed Taxes Compo- 
sition. 

2*- Public Houses. 

Private.—1* Bromyard Roads; Deptford Pier. 

2* Sudbury Improvement; Tadcaster and Otley Road. 
Reported.—Duke of Cleveland’s Estate; Burntisland and 
Granton Pier ; Carlow Roads. 

3* and passed :—Coward’s Divorce ; Vere’s Divorce. 

PETITIONS PRESENTED. From Provost and Magistrates of 
Aberdeen, Proprietors of Salmon Fisheries in the Dee 
and Don, and Sea Coast in the vicinity of Messrs. Hogarth 
& Co., Tacksmen of various Fisheries, against the Salmon 
Fisheries (Scotland) Bill.—From Freeholders and others 
of St. Briavel’s, against the Dean Forest Poor Bill.—By 
Lord Kenyon, from Inhabitants of Liverpool, and by the 
Marquess of Salisbury, from the Mayor and Magistrates 
of Liverpool, in favour of the Liverpool Improvement 
Bill; and by Lord Brougham, from Inhabitants of Liver- 
pool, against the Bill.— By the Archbishop of Armagh, 
from Clergy of the Dioceses of Armagh, Elphin, Kilmore, 
Ferns, Leghlin, Ossory, and from Inhabitants of Clones, 
Clonmore, Killurin, Baliyscullion, Glanely, Shancho, 
Errigle, Corrowdore, Camersjuxta, Bann, and Lower 
Badony, in favour of the Church Education Society (Lre- 
land).—From Londonderry, for the Repeal of Patronage 
in the Scotch Church.—I'rom Hammersmith Institution, 
to Exempt Literary and Scientific Institutions from Pay- 
ment of Taxes.—By the Ear] of Clarendon, from Inha- 
bitants of the Cape of Good Hope, for a Representative 
Government in that Colony. 


Epucation (IRrELAND),] The Arch- 
bishop of Armagh presented petitions from 
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the bishops and clergy of the diocese of 
Lismore and other dioceses, against the 
system of national education in Ireland, 
and praying that Government support 
might be given to the Church (of England) 
Education Society in Ireland. The peti- 
tion from Lismore was signed by the 
bishop and seventy-three of the clergy ; 
that from Elphin was signed by forty-one 
out of forty-eight of the clergy. The 
whole four had the signatures of 441 cler- 
gymen. He must bear his testimony to 
the respectability of the Church Education 
Society, and to its great and increasing 
utility. There were not fewer than 1,200 
schools belonging to it, giving instruction 
to 70,000 scholars, of whom more than 
20,000 were Roman Catholics. He hoped 
that a society possessing so many claims 
to support might receive some aid out of 
the public funds. 

The Marquess of Downshire fully con- 
curred in what had fallen from the most 
rev. Prelate as to the great respectability 
and utility of this society. He was friendly 
to education on sound principles wherever 
given, but he would not support a society 
which acted on any exclusive plan as to 
the admission of scholars; but he was 
happy to find that no such exclusive sys- 
tem was practised in this society, in which, 
out of 70,000 scholars, more than one- 
fourth were Roman Catholics. He was of 
opinion, that support should be given to 
this society out of the public funds. 

Petition laid on the Table. 


Tue Care or Goop Hore.] The Earl 
of Clarendon said :—In pursuance of the 
notice I gave, I rise to present the petition 
which has been forwarded to me from the 
Cape of Good Hope. I beg to inform your 
Lordships that it is signed by more than 
600 persons, and that it was agreed to at 
one of the largest meetings, as I have been 
given to understand, ever held at Cape 
Town. This petition appears to me well 
worthy the consideration of your Lordships 
and of her Majesty’s Government, both on 
account of the number and respectability 
of the petitioners, and the fact that a similar 
petition to the Queen in Council has been 
sent home with the favourable recommen- 
dation of the governor, but also on account 
of the great capabilities and growing im- 
portance of the colony, which will, I am 
sure, incline your Lordships and the Go- 
vernment favourably to consider any mea- 
sure that the inhabitants may think 
conducive to their interests. The popula- 
tion at the Cape of Good Hope is estimated 
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to exceed 180,000 ; and when we look at 
the geographical position of the colony, 
situated as it is half way between Europe 
and India, within twenty days’ sail from Rio 
de Janeiro and other of the South American 
States, with the markets of the Indian seas 
open to the colony, all of which require the 
large quantities of provisions that the Cape 
of Good Hope has the means of furnishing 
—when we consider its importance as a 
naval and military station, and that our 
ships can at all times be supplied there 
abundantly and cheaper than in any other 
country, there can be no doubt that the 
colony is most valuable to us, and that we 
are bound to neglect nothing that can pro- 
mote its prosperity. Its capabilities and 
productive powers are notorious , but some 
idea may be furmed of them by the success 
of the settlers in the eastern province 
called Albany, where, not more than twenty 
years ago, a few poor English emigrants 
established themselves, and the country 
was at that time described to be unfit for 
the permanent residence of man or beast ; 
but by industry and enterprise they have 
created a flourishing settlement, and last 
year I understand thev exported to this 
country upwards of a million pounds of 
merino wool, The inhabitants, however, 
are not satisfied with the form of govern- 
ment under which they live ; and a general 
conviction prevails among them that if they 
had had the management of their own 
affairs during the last twenty years, they 
would have been in a much more flourish- 
ing condition than they are at present, and 
they are strengthened in this opinion by the 
complete success which has attended the re- 
cent establishment of municipal institutions 
amongthem. These have been productive 
of much economy and local improvement, 
and they consequently think that the gene- 
ral interests of the community would be 
promoted by giving the people some influ- 
euce in the management of their own 
affairs. Whether it will be expedient to 
comply with their wishes upon this sub- 
ject it is of course for her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to determine. I think that wherever 
there exists a colony of Englishmen well 
settled they should always have free and 
liberal institutions; entrusting to them 
the management of their own affairs is the 
best safeguard against that jealousy of the 
interference of the mother country and 
discontent at being governed from a dis- 
tance, which are always the feelings most 
rife in a colony ; it gives the colonists con- 
fidence in themselves; it calls forth men 
of superior abilities among them, and it 
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makes them feel that the money they are 
compelled to pay in the shape of taxes is 
expended properly and in a manner bene- 
ficial to themselves, or if not that they are 
responsible and have only themselves to 
blame for it. These were the principles 
acted upon by the late Government and 
from which her Majesty’s present Minis- 
ters do not seem disposed to depart, for I 
have the satisfaction of knowing that a 
bill brought into the House of Commons 
last year by my noble Friend the late Se- 
cretary of the Colonies, for giving a repre- 
sentative system to New South Wales, 
has been adopted and again introduced by 
the noble Lord now at the head of that 
department. There are causes, however, 
which may properly induce the Govern- 
ment at home to pause before they grant a 
representative system to a colony, and 
among them are the fact of mixed races 
existing in such a colony; its having an 
extended continental frontier, and having 
to deal with the aborigines residing both 
within and beyond that frontier ; the party 
spirit and jealousy always to a certain ex- 
tent existing between mixed races may be 
still more excited in a_ representative 
assembly, and become dangerous, as in 
Canada between the French and English 
races; a desire usually exists in such an 
assembly to extend the territory of the 
colony, and the mother country is in dan- 
ger of being involved in the expense and 
trouble of their border quarrels, and you 
can never be sure that at the hands of such 
an assembly the aborigines will receive 
that consideration and kind treatment 
which it is the duty of the mother coun- 
try to secure to them. I am bound to 
admit that all these circumstances exist at 
the Cape of Good Hope, but I do not think 
them conclusive against the benefits of 
some form of representation being extended 
to that colony, for both the Dutch and 
English races desire it—both are convinced 
that it would add to the general pros- 
perity and be for their common good, and 
by that means tend to promote harmony 
between the races. There does not appear, 
at present at least, any desire on the part 
of either English or Dutch to extend the 
frontier, for the territory they now possess 
is infinitely greater than they have the 
means of cultivating, and so far from there 
being any disposition to maltreat the na- 
tives there appears to be a good under- 
standing between them and the British 
subjects resident near the borders. Never- 
theless, her Majesty’s Government may 
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of this petition to its full extent, but I 
think they will admit it is not to be won- 
dered at that a large, intelligent, thriving 
community like that at the Cape of Good 
Hope should be discontented with their pre- 
sent form of Government, which consists of 
a legislative council composed of a majo- 
rity of official persons and a minority of 
unofficial persons, chosen by the Governor, 
who very naturally selects those whom he 
thinks most likely to be subservient to his 
wishes. It is not unreasonable that such a 
system should be looked upon as one which 

revents the people from having any voice 
in the Government, and excludes them 
from all management of their own affairs. 
The bill to which I just vow alluded for 
giving a representative system to New 
South Wales, which is before the House of 
Commons, provides for the establishment 
of a Legislative Council, of whom twelve are 
to be appointed by the Queen, and eighteen 
are to be elected by the people, which coun- 
cil is to have power to add to its members 
in the same proportion—it provides that 
the council shall be held once every year, 
and that its duration shall be five years, and 
that all taxes and rates shall be appropriated 
to the public service of the colouy; it 
moreover provides for Jocal government by 
district councils which are to be elective. If 
this bill shall, as I hope it will, receive the 
sanction of Parliament, and become law, I 
think the inhabitants of the Cape of Good 
Hope will have cause for complaint if some 
such benefits are not extended to them, and 
that they are consequently looked upon as 
less trustworthy and less competent to ma- 
nage their own affairs than her Majesty’s 
subjects in New South Wales. I, of 
course, don’t ask my noble Friends to 
give any decision upon this subject, but 
I trust the petition will be taken into the 
favourable consideration of her Majesty’s 
Government. 


The Earl of Ripon said, that the Go- 
vernment had received a petition from the 
Cape of Good Hope similar to that which 
had just been presented by his noble rela- 
tion. It had been forwarded by the Go- 
vernor, and was, as had been said by his 
noble Friend, signed by the most respect- 
able inhabitants of the colony, who all 
seemed to agree that a representative form 
of government was the best, and ought to 
be established in the colony. It was hardly 
necessary for him to assure his noble Friend 
and their Lordships, that her Majesty’s 
Government were anxious for the welfare 
of the Cape of Good Hope, and in the ab- 
stract could not object to a form of govern« 
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ment under which this country had s0 
greatly prospered; but, as his noble 
Friend himself had admitted, there 
were difficulties in the way of such 
concessions, in consequence of divi- 
sions amongst the colonists themselves. 
These divisions arose partly from difference 
of origin, and partly from difference of 
habit, arising from that origin ; but such 
as they were they constituted great ditli- 
culties in granting a representative form of 
government. Indeed, the plan sent home 
by the colonists was deficient in its detail, 
and would not, if followed out, give them 
the form of government which they desired, 
namely, one analogous to that of Great 
Britain ; for it was proposed that all the 
Members should be elected, and all should 
sit in one House. This was not the prin- 
ciple of the plan proposed for New South 
Wales, in which there was to be a legisla- 
tive assembly and a council, many of the 
members of which were to be named by the 
Government. When he stated this, let 
him add, that her Majesty’s Government 
were not insensible to the merits of this 
important subject, and would give it their 
best attention. 

Lord Brougham, had he known that his 
noble Friend was about to bring forward 
this question, would have asked him to 
postpone it to some more convenient time 
for discussion. As it was introduced, 
however, be would say one or two words 
on it. He was opposed, on principle, to 
the grant of a representative form of 
government to any colony where the races 
were so mixed that the legislative power 
would be concentrated in one race, and 
where it was probable that it would be 
often used to the oppresssion of the 
other. On this principle he would op- 
pose any measure for extending the forms, 
it could not, for the present, be the prin- 
ciples, of the British Constitution to the 
Cape of Good Hope. His noble Friend 
had admitted that one of the difficulties 
standing in the way of such a measure 
was the mixture of various races in the 
colony. In that he fully concurred. 3ut 
there were others which had always been 
considered decisive against such a mea- 
sure. Besides the argument of the va- 
rious races, where the white, or European 
race, did not constitute the majority, 
the extension of the British constitution 
was more nominal than real; and if, as 
in the case of the Cape of Good Hope, 
there should be, as was the fact, about 





one-third of the population of European 
descent, and if the slaves, or what was 
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nearly the same thing, those who were re- 
cently slaves and were now free men of co- 
Jour, amounted to double that, it would in- 
crease the force of the reasons why for some 
time to come their Lordshipsshould not give 
to that colony a representative form of go- 
vernment. He had often, during the ex- 
istence of slavery in our colonies, con- 
tended for this principle. Applications 
were constantly made by the white popu- 
lation of Trinidad for a representative form 
of government, somewhat analogous to our 
own, but the application was as often re- 
fused ; and he was one of those who joined 
in that refusal, on the ground that the 
legislative power in the hands of one party 
or race, would not be used for the pro- 
tection of the other. When the proper 
time should arrive—when the whole body 
of the colonists were fit for such a change — 
that is, when the coloured people, the bulk 
of the inhabitants, could share in the fran- 
chise, then would he most heartily join 
in any measure for effecting the change; 
but he would oppose a measure which 
would tend materially, in the present cir- 
cumstances, to oppress a portion of the 
colonists. 

Lord Howden was glad that the atten- 
tion of Government had been called to the 
subject. He could by no means concur 
in the argument of the noble and learned 
Lord for refusing a constitution to the 
Cape of Good Hope, because that colony 
had imported slaves. This, it should be 
considered, was not the fault of the co- 
lony. It was the fault of the period during 
which slavery and slave-trading were 
openly carried on throughout the empire. 
It was, therefore, most unjust that this 
colony should be made to suffer, and have 
the mark of Cain placed on its brow, for 
an offence which could not be imputed to 
it more than to others, to which no such 
punishment was awarded. Under all the 
circumstances of the case he would give 
the prayer of this petition his most cordial 
support. The colony had many claims 
upon our consideration ; but one she pos- 
sessed in a high degree, namely, that not 
one of our colonies was more cordially at- 
tached to the mother country. Another 
reason why he thought the Cape of Good 
Hope deserved a constitution was this— 
that it had so used the powers conferred 
on it with respect to municipal institu- 
tions, as to show that it was fully adequate 
to the task of self-government. 

Petition read and laid on the Table. 


Trish Magistracy. 
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In1sH Macistracy.] The Marquess of 
Clanricarde would take the opportunity of 
asking a question of the noble Duke opposite, 
to which he thought the noble Duke would 
have no difficulty in giving an answer. It 
wasin reference tothe re-appointment of Mr. 
St. George to the magistracy of the count 
of Galway. About six years ago, the Iris 
government, at the head of which his noble 
Friend, the Marquess of Normanby then 
was, took some steps which had displeased 
the magistracy of this county, and Mr. St. 
George, in consequence, wrote a letter, the 
effect of which was, that the noble Mar- 
quess caused him to be removed from the 
commission of the peace. Lately, the 
Magistrates had met together, and a con- 
siderable number of them had addressed a 
memorial to the Government, which they 
had begged him to forward to the Lord- 
lieutenant, requesting that Mr. St. George 
might be re-appointed. He knew the 
gentleman himself, and he knew that he 
was a most worthy, excellent person, fully 
qualified in every respect to perform the 
functions of a magistrate, and he believed 
that it was very desirable that he should 
re-assume his position in the commission of 
the peace. He had written to the Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland, forwarding the me- 
morial of the gentlemen of the county to 
which he had already alluded, and express- 
ing his own opinion that it would be con- 
venient to accede to this proposition, In 
doing so, he had abstained altogether from 
making any remark upon the letter origi- 
nally written by Mr. St. George. The 
Lord Chancellor did not think it right to 
act on his recommendation, or on that of 
his brother magistrates, inquired into the 
case, and having referred to the original 
letter, the Lord Chancellor thought it 
right that that Gentleman should express 
his regret for what had happened, and 
wrote to him to intimate that such was his 
opinion. In this letter the Lord Chan- 
cecllor expressed himself towards Mr. St! 
George in the most courteous manner. 
The sentiments expressed in this commu- 
nication were subsequently conveyed to 
Mr. St. George, but that gentleman de- 
clined to express any regret for what had 
passed before, or to withdraw anything 
which he had written. He had forwarded 
this reply to the Lord Chancellor, and had 
supposed that the matter was at an end. 
He had, therefore, been a little surprised 
to read in the newspapers an intimation by 
the noble Lord, the Secretary for Ireland, 
that the Government had subsequently re- 
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appointed Mr. St. George to the magis- 
tracy. He was at aloss to understand how 
it was that this result had been brought 
about, and whether it were attributable 
to the exertions of one of the newspapers 
which was looked upon as the organ of the 
high Tory party in Dublin, the Evening 
Mail, in which he had seen a very well 
written article on the subject, he could not, 
of course, say. The step which was taken, 
however, he thought, must in some sort 
justify the letter which had been originally 
written. He therefore begged to inquire 
of the noble Duke whether it were true, 
that Mr. St. George had been restored to 
the commission of the peace, and whether 
the noble Duke had any objection to make 
known the communications which had 
passed on this subject between the Irish 
government and Mr. St. George, or be- 
tween the Lord Chancellor and Mr. St. 
George, or the Lord Chancellor and the 
Irish government ? 

The Duke of Wellington said, that in 
answer to the first question of the noble 
Marquess, he begged to state, that Mr. St. 
George had been restored to the commis- 
sion of the peace. The noble Marquess 
had, so far as he knew, correctly stated the 
circumstances of this case. Five years 
ago, Mr. St. George was dismissed from 
the magistracy, in consequence of his 
writing a letter to the Lord-lieutenant 
upon an act performed by him in the ex- 
ercise of the authority of his office. The 
noble Marquess had omitted to advert to this 
letter, but he could not otherwise than say 
that, in his opinion, the noble Lord at the 
head of the Irish government could not 
have done otherwise than desire that Mr. 
St. George might be dismissed from his 
office. The noble Marquess had stated 
truly, that he and other magistrates of the 
county—and, he believed, a large propor- 
tion of the gentlemen of the county—had 
expressed a desire that Mr. St. George 
should be restored to the magistracy. The 
Lord Chancellor thought proper, before he 
acquiesced in the application, to inquire 
into the circumstances attending his re- 
moval from office ; and, having done so, he 
had thought it necessary to consider well, 
and to consult with others whether it would 
be expedient that he should be restored. 
Upon such consultation, he determined to 
restore him, and after a certain time, he 
was restored. There was a correspond- 
ence upon the subject, but he could not 
say that he considered it expedient to lay 
that correspondence on the Table of the 
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House. If the noble Marquess thought 
proper to move for those papers, he might 
give notice of a motion, and the Govern- 
ment would take the subject into their 
consideration, and he would give the noble 
Marquess an answer whether the papers 
could be produced or not. In the mean- 
time, he must say, that it appeared to him 
that the re-appointment of this gentleman 
to the magistracy had given universal sa- 
tisfaction to the country, and that most 
undoubtedly that re-appointment was not 
to be attributed to any desire to gratify 
the editor of any newspaper in Dublin. It 
was admitted, that the removal of Mr. St. 
George was a very proper step, and when 
his restoration did not take place until 
five years after that removal occurred, he 
thought that it might be perceived, that it 
was not attributable to any other cause 
than that, which was founded upon the 
length of time during which he had been 
out of the commission. 

The Marquess of Clanricarde would not 
move for any papers in reference to this 
transaction ; but he must say, that the an- 
swer of the noble Duke was far from satis- 
factory. From that answer, it rather ap- 
peared that the restoration of Mr. St. 
George had resulted more from what had 
appeared in the newspaper than from any 
other cause. He had applied for the re- 
storation of Mr. St. George, but had 
failed. The editor of the newspaper had 
made something like an application in 
public, whether be had also applied in 
private or not he could not say, but the 
editor had succeeded. It was undoubtedly 
very satisfactory that Mr. St. George 
should be restored ; but he must say, that 
if the Lord Chancellor was of opinion that 
there should be a retractation of something 
which had been said before, and that re- 
tractation was refused, it was singular that 
the request for his re-instatement, which 
had been previously refused, should be now 
acceded to. 


Tue Tipperary SpeciaAt Commission. ] 
The Marquess of Clanricarde would take 
this opportunity of saying a few words in 
reference to what had passed the other 
evening with regard to the special commis- 
sion issued for the trial of prisoners in 
Tipperary. That was a subject on which 
he had asked a question in the hope of 
getting some information, but he found 
that those noble Lords who had desired to 
set him right, had been themselves wrong. 
He was now informed that it would have 
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given rise to a great deal of confusion, if 
the assizes had been changed, so as to allow 
the trial of the prisoners for this county 
to take place first, and that at the same 
time there must have been some loss of 
time in adopting that course. He should 
like to know when the assizes were likely 
to take place at Clonmel, and when the 
special commission was to be opened at 
that place. 

Lord Fitzgerald might perhaps be per- 
mitted to notice both points to which the 
noble Marquess had alluded. First, with 
respect to the re-appointment of Mr. St. 
George. He agreed with the noble Mar- 
quess in expressing his regret that his re- 
storation to the position which he had 
previously held had not taken place 
upon the interposition of the noble Mar- 
quess, but he was sure that no blame was 
due to the learned and distinguished Lord 
Chancellor, who had been anxious to insti- 
tute a full inquiry before he took upon 
himself to act at all in the affair. He be- 
lieved that Mr. St. George himself had 
never applied to be re-instated, that he 
had never complained of the step which 
had been taken, but that the application 
for his restoration to the list of magistrates 
had been the act of his friends. He be- 
lieved that a man more competent to the 
discharge of the magisterial duties, or who 
would more honourably, usefully, or pa- 
triotically fulfil them, could not be found 
in that or in any other country. With 
respect to the question of the special 
commission, when the noble Marquess had 
first brought this subject under the notice 
of the House, neither he nor any other 
noble Lord was prepared to give him an 
answer, and to say exactly when the as- 
sizes for Nenagh or Clonmel would com- 
mence. It would be satisfactory to the 
House now to learn that no delay would 
take place by reason of the issuing of the 
special commission. ‘The special commis- 
sion had been issued on the 10th of June, 
and it was determined that it should be 
opened at Clonmel on the 28th of the pre- 
sent month. The assizes at this place, 
according to their regular course, would 
not commence until the 28th of July, so 
that there would be a saving of one month. 
But it was not merely upon the time which 
would be saved, upon which the Govern- 
ment would rest their defence of the 
special commission. Every one who was 
acquainted with Ireland would acknow- 
ledge how important it was in that country 
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punishment, and it was not unimportant 
therefore that the Government should take 
the earliest possible measures to bring the 
guilty to justice, when they had reason to 
suppose that they really had the guilty in 
custody. In the present case, too, intimi- 
dation prevailed to a great extent. Mur- 
ders had been committed, the whole frame 
of society was shook, and the delay of a 
month or a week was, in the consideration 
of the Government, of the highest import- 
ance. But there were other points also 
which it was important to consider. If 
the trial of these persons had taken place 
at the ordinary assizes for the North 
Riding of the county of Tipperary, the 
jurors for that Riding alone would be sum- 
moned upon their trial; but under the 
special commission this arrangement would 
not prevail, but the jurors of the whole 
county would be called upon to attend. It 
was besides highly desirable that the trial 
should take place at Clonmel, a large and 
populous town, removed from the scene of 
intimidation, where witnesses had been 
threatened with violence, and even murder. 
There was only one other circumstance to 
which he would refer. The noble Marquess 
had characterised this commission the other 
night, rather hastily he thought, as an un- 
precedented job—[The Marquess of Clanri- 
carde had said, that it had been so desig- 
nated.] Then, the noble Marquess had not 
used the expression as conveying his own 
views : but only the assertion of a newspaper 
that this was a gross job, and he should be 
the less sparing in his answer to the sug- 
gestion. He declared that the charge was 
grossly unfounded and unjust, and from 
whatever source it proceeded, he had no 
hesitation in denying itstruth. A job for 
whom? Was it for the judges? They were 
the judges of the land ; the two eminent 
individuals who held the respective posi- 
tions of the two chief justices of Ireland. 
It could not be said, then, that they were 
to profit by it. Was it for the law officers 
of the Crown? His noble Friend well knew 
that no law officers were taken down on a 
special commission without heavy fees ; 
but what was the position of these gentle- 
men?—that, in order to go down to the 
special commission, they must give u 
the circuit, and they were now placed, 
therefore, in no better position than 
that in which they would have other- 
wise stood. He believed that his noble 
Friend would not be sorry to receive this 
explanation. 





that crime should he speedily followed by 
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Income (Property) Tax.] The Order 
of the Day for resaming the adjourned 
debate on the third reading of the Income- 
tax Bill was read. 

The Marquess of Clanricarde said, that 
having moved the adjournment of this de- 
bate the other evening, in opposition to 
the majority of noble Lords, and knowing 
very well how incapable be was to explain 
to their Lordships what he deemed to be 
the grounds upon which this measure 
ought to be rejected, he owned that he 
should have felt much embarrassed in the 
position in which he now stood if it were 
not that the more he considered the mat- 
ter—the more reflection he was able to 
give to the speeches by which the bill had 
been supported, the more he felt himself 
strengthened in the conviction that their 
Lordships should not aliow this measure 
to pass intoa law. The argument that it 
was too late in the Session for their Lord- 
ships to throw out the measure, was one 
which ought not for one moment to pre- 
vail, Their Lordships were not there 
merely to register the edicts of the other 
House of Parliament; and if they were to 
reject this bill, there would be abundance 
of time for a new measure. There was no 
reason why an entirely new provision 
should not be made to meet the financial 
difficulties of the country, He was sure 
that no such argument would be used by 
any of their Lordships; but that inde- 
pendent of all such considerations their 
Lordships would exercise their deliberate 
judgment with respect to this measure. 
It was difficult for him to say anything in 
Opposition to it which had not been said 
much better before. If he wanted to show 
their Lordships that this bill would be ex- 
tremely injurious in its effects upon trade 
—that it was vexatious in its spirit—odi- 
ous to the people—degrading to their 
character—repugnant to their feelings, he 
should read to their Lordships the petition 
presented to their Lordships’ House in 
1816 from the merchants of London, or 
the petition which he had had the honour 
to present from Finsbury in the course of 
the present Session. If he wanted to 
show this, he should in the best manner, 
tread to their Lordships the speeches 
which had been delivered against such 
a proposition by Members of that and 
the other House of Parliament, some of 
them Members of her Majesty’s present 
Ministry. But the evils of this system of 
taxation had not been denied, and there- 
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fore he should not dwell upon them; but 
if the arguments against a Property-tax 
were agreed to be great and stringent— 
and no one had attempted to deny that 
they were—he could not help saying that 
all the evils and bad characteristics of such 
a tax were to be found in this bill, in their 
grossest and most aggravated form. He 
must admit, that, the other evening, some-~ 
thing had been said in favour of an In- 
come-tax; but that was not said by any 
Member of her Majesty’s Government, but 
by a noble Friend of his, who was not now 
in his place (Viscount Melbourne), and as 
that noble Viscount was the only indi- 
vidual who had spoken in favour of the 
measure, but had voted against it, he must 
notice his arguments. What the noble 
Viscount had said was, that the bill would 
produce money; and that argument had 
been taken up by the noble Duke, who 
said that the Government wanted money ; 
that this measure would produce money; 
and that that afforded a reason for passing 
this bill. But the noble Viscount had 
found out that this tax ought to have been 
relied on more; and that the country had 
rejected it somewhat hastily in 1816. And 
the noble Viscount had gone further, and 
by an illustration—a classical ‘llustration 
—of his own position, when he was at the 
head of her Majesty’s late Government, 
certainly left it to be inferred that he him- 
self would, if possible, have proposed some 
such bill to the country. This was the 
first time that either in or out of the House 
he had ever heard that such an opinion 
was entertained by the noble Viscount 
while he held the position to which he had 
alluded. His noble Friend, however, was 
not in the House, and he would not say 
much that he had intended, he would 
only remark that his noble Friend did not 
declare this to be a bad bill, he only said 
he would vote against it because he had 
got a bill of his own. He did not vote 
against it because he had a choice of evils, 
but because, to use a French phrase, there 
was un embarras de richesscs. The only 
substantial plea for this bill advanced by 
his noble Friend was that solely relied 
upon by her Majesty’s Ministers, the plea 
of necessity. The only plea that justified 
her Majesty’s Ministers was that upon 
which his noble Friend likewise relied. 
He thought that her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment ought to have proved that a 
necessity existed ; they had declined this, 
they had done ne such thing. Instead of 
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roving this necessity, the speech of his 
noble Friend the President of the Board 
of Trade (the Earl of Ripon), proved that 
so far from there being any necessity, they 
had to go out of their way to create a 
necessity for justifying the Parliament in 
imposing this tax upon the country. If 
an immediate necessity actually existed, he 
would not say that he would oppose an 
Income-tax. He was free to admit that 
although there were great evils in a pro- 
perty tax and an Income-tax, still he 
might vote for such a tax. If they showed 
him that the safety, the honour, or the 
credit of the country required an Income- 
tax, odious as it was he would vote for it. 
Nay, if they showed him that, for the ex- 
tension and the opening of our commerce, 
and that the carrying out those measures 
which would really relieve the springs of 
industry, it would be necessary that the 
enactment of an Income-tax should be 
taken into consideration, he would not be 
unwilling to enter into that consideration. 
Nay more ; if her Majesty’s Ministers had 
proposed to Parliament any great and 
permanent plan of finance, of which a 
direct taxation on the property of the 
country should form a material part, he 
would not be unwilling to apply himself to 
the consideration whether an Income-tax 
could not be devised which would press 
equally on all incomes, and by which the 
evils contained in the present bill would 
be removed. Still he saw a great objec- 
tion to any mode of levying money by 
direct taxation, and he thought there 
would be much danger, in a financial 
point of view, in supplying a large portion 
of the revenue by such a mode. He con- 
tended, however, that her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment had this year done no such 
thing, and that the necessity for this tax 
was not in any way proved. His noble 
Friend the President of the Board of Trade 
had put the necessity of the Income-tax 
upon three grounds:—First, he said it 
was necessary to equalize the income of 
the country and the expenditure; se- 
condly, that it was necessary, for the pur- 
pose of revising that heterogeneous mass 
of import duties commonly called the 
tariff; and, thirdly, it was necessary, be- 
Cause it was impossible to find any tax 
less objectionable and equally efficient at 
the present moment. In his opinion, 


throughout the views of her Majesty's 
Ministers there was a great pervading 
error, 


In the first place the Government 
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had exaggerated, or, rather, over-estimated 
the financial difficulties in which we were 
placed ; and in the next place they under- 
estimated the powers of the trading, com- 
mercial, and social interests which were 
bound up with these difficulties. His 
noble Friend, in applying himself to the 
first point, had discussed almost entirely 
the expenditure of the country. He hoped 
his noble Friend had exaggerated those 
expenses, or the difficulty of having them 
speedily reduced. Very slight mention 
was made of the resources of the country. 
He had said nothing of the reason why 
the income had not equalled the expendi- 
ture. His noble Friend did touch upon 
the loss by the reduction of the Post- 
office duties, and had said that Parliament 
had engaged to make it good—an engage- 
ment which, the noble Duke added, had 
not been performed; and had then touched 
very lightly on the addition of 5 per cent. 
on the customs, and 10 per cent. on the 
assessed taxes. His noble Friend should 
have shown why these taxes had failed. 
That, he said, was an essential point for 
their consideration, The votes had failed 
to make good the deficiency in the Post- 
office duties, either on account of some 
sudden or unforeseen cause, or because 
the Ministers who had proposed these 
taxes, the opposition who had readily ac- 
cepted them, and the Parliament which 
had voted them, had acted in very great 
error. This point was particularly neces- 
sary to be considered, if they looked for- 
ward to the glimmering of a hope that the 
tax would be temporary. He said that it 
was impossible to entertain the glimmer- 
ing of this hope, unless they examined 
why the taxes imposed to make good the 
Post-office deficiency had not answered 
the intended purpose. The cause for 
our difficulties which was mainly urged 
was the state of America. If that were 
the cause, it ought to have been by this 
time somewhat surmounted. If it were 
said, as his noble Friends behind him said, 
that these difficulties arose from the Corn- 
laws, taken in conjunction with bad har- 
vests, the cause would still be liable to a 
recurrence. If there were a gradual de- 
cline of our commerce and manufactures, 
as a noble Friend of his connected with 
Yorkshire (Earl Fitzwilliam) asserted, he 
then said that our embarrassments were 
more serious, and that they ought to enter 
deeply into the subject; and that in the 
mean time it was impossible fer noble 
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Lords opposite to hold out any hope of 
relieving the country from the tax they 
now placed upon them. Although he did 
not disagree to the proposition laid down 
by the noble Earl, that the income and 
expenditure of the country ought to be 
equal, yet if ever there was a time when 
they ought not to overlay the resources of 
the country, when taxation ought to be 
imposed most carefully, when they should 
not lay imposts on profits or expenditure 
— if ever there was a time when, according 
to an expression which had been much in 
vogue, they should leave the money in the 
pockets of the people to fructify, it was 
the present moment. He came now to 
the second point on which the necessity 
for this tax was declared —the revision of 
that heterogeneous mass of import duties 
commonly called the tariff. He was 
somewhat surprised at the view just now 
taken by the Government of these duties. 
It was remarkable that the present Mi- 
nisters of the Crown, who had _ held 
high office before, should have found 
out the real nature of the tariff at that 
particular moment. When he saw men 
who had been long eminent in public sta- 
tions, who had held offices which must 
have forced upon them the consideration 
of questions of finance and of commerce, 
and particularly of these duties, so long 
in being awakened to the real character of 
those duties, and to the necessity of le- 
gislation, it was not too much to say, that 
their conduct rather strengthened the 
views of the late Government than went 
the other way—that they were in favour 
of the policy they had so long maintained, 
and that they had now adopted these 
measures to create a necessity for the 
Income-tax. His noble Friend had called 
this a heterogeneous mass of legislation, 
and had declared that it was founded on 
no intelligible principle. He thought, 
however, that no one would venture to 
take up the new tariff when it should 
come before the House, and say, that it 
was consistent with any one principle 
whatsoever. He would not at present 
enter into the tariff, they would upon the 
proper occasion have enough to do when 
the tariff was before them. When he said 
this, however, he did not defend the old 
tariff. He said that tariff for tariff he in- 
finitely preferred the new. But, then, if 
he were asked whether he would have 
preferred that the old tariff should have 
remained a little longer—and a little longer 
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only could it have remained with indirect 
taxation, or the new tariff with the Income. 
tax, he would then say, that he would have 
preferred submitting to the old tariff a 
little longer. Ali the good he saw in the 
new tariff was, the principle on which its 
introduction had been founded, and the 
speeches it had drawn forth, which did 
not appear to him to originate so much 
with the new tariff as in the measures of 
the old Government. But as they had 
got the announcement of the principle, 
and these speeches, he would not object 
to the postponement of the new tariff for 
one year, provided they could avoid a tax 
which they so much dreaded. When he 
looked at the tariff and the report of the 
committee on import duties, he found that 
the measures adopted by the Government 
were the very reverse of some of the re- 
commendations. It was true, that if they 
lowered the duties from which a large 
revenue was derived, they could not expect 
an increase of revenue till after the lapse 
of a considerable interval of time. If they 
could expect such a sudden increase they 
would reduce the matter to the couplet in 
the old song :— 


‘¢ My revenue is great, because it is so small, 
Then it had been greater had you none at all !” 


In the tariff there were differential 
duties, and protective duties ; and if they 
re-arranged the differential duties and de- 
ereased the protective duties, they would 
be able to increase the revenue. He said 
that the whole system of the new tariff was 
a system of protection and of large dif- 
ferential duties. He knew that all protec- 
tion could not be taken away, but they 
might still avoid much difficulty and en- 
sure a more satisfactory state of things. 
Instead of this the Government had done 
the very reverse. He said more; if, in 
consequence of the present distress, par- 
ticular interests were called upon to make 
sacrifices, they ought to be the great pro- 
tected interests for which the country had 
made such sacrifices, and had submitted 
to such a large amount of taxation, whe- 
ther they were colonial or domestic. He, 
therefore, said, that the second element 
on which his noble Friend founded 
the justice of this tax wholly failed, al- 
though he admitted, that a tariff founded 
upon sound principles might have done 
much to alleviate the necessity of the 
Income-tax. He came next to the third 
point in his noble Friend’s (the Earl of 
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Ripon’s) argument, which, as he thought, 
involved the whole question, and in which 
his noble Friend said, that it was impos- 
sible to find any articles which would pro- 
duce as much money, and which would 
not be more injurious. His noble Friend 
went over the repealed duties on the 
several articles of raw material, and had 
asked whether they would re-impose any 
of these. His noble Friend had raised a 
host of shadows, and had cut them down 
very valiantly. His noble Friend had 
touched very gently on some which he 
might have dwelt upon. He had said little 
of the wine duties and assessed taxes. But 
noble Lords on the Opposition side of the 
House were not called upon to specify 
from what sources the money could be 
derived. He did not want the authority 
of Sir Robert Peel to say, that they were 
not bound to find him a budget. He 
found, however, that the amount of taxes 
repealed or reduced since 1821 was 
23,181,060/., of which had been re-im- 
posed 1,023,811/., leaving upwards of 
22,000,000/. of taxes repealed since 1821. 
There was also the Excise—on the Cus- 
toms he did not rely. It was not by taking 
out a single article and arguing upon it 
that the noble Earl could show that no 
more money could be raised. There was 
no tax which could be selected against 
which somebody could not raise objec- 
tions. In 1819 the noble Lord opposite 
(Lord Bexley), who preceded the noble 
Earl in the office of Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, had increased the revenue, 
and yet had not imposed the Income-tax. 
And three years afterwards, in 1822, the 
noble Earl had repealed two millions of 
taxes; in 1823 he repealed four millions, 
and in 1825 he repealed a million and a 
half more. This showed that the addi- 
tional taxation then imposed had not im- 
paired the resources of the country. He 
asked, therefore, why the resources of the 
country could not now bear a resort to the 
same means as well as they did in 1819? 
That was what his noble Friend refused 
to tell—when prosperity was regained be- 
fore the fresh taxes were repealed. It was 
true, that when Parliament imposed an 
additional duty of 5 per cent. on the 
Customs, and 10 per cent. on the assessed 
taxes, the produce of the Customs had not 
answered expectation, but the assessed 
taxes had been more productive than had 
been anticipated. That measure, therefore, 
could not be looked upon as an entire 
VOL. LXIV. {3in} 
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failure. It would not be said that out of 
the 22,000,000/. of duties repealed, it was 
impossible to raise two and a half or three 
millions by resorting to some of those re- 
pealed duties. The real necessities for 
which they were to provide was only two 
and a half or three millions of money. It 
was impossible to say that no tax could be 
found to provide this sum which would not 
press more heavily upon the country than 
an Income-tax. He said, then, that his 
noble Friend had on every point failed to 
prove the necessity of an Income-tax. 
Still the Government said, and it was fair 
to say, that an Income-tax was not only 
to provide for this deficiency, but also to 
enable them to couple with it a reduction 
of taxation, and that, taking the whole to- 
gether, the country would benefit by a 
reduction of duties. He objected to the 
whole plan. He said that this attempt to 
relieve the distress of the country was con- 
temptible. He said that the proposed 
relief was ridiculous in relation to the 
largeness of the distress; and that for this 
relief, small as it was, a tax was to be put 
upon the country which was vexatious and 
injurious, and to his mind ill adapted to 
the present circumstances of the country. 
To take, however, the entire plan. The 
Government found a deficiency in the 
income of two and a half millions, and the 
first thing they did was to throw away 
600,000/. by giving up the timber duties. 
He said that this proposal was wholly un- 
justifiable in the present state of the 
revenue. He did not deny that a reduc- 
tion of the timber duties would be pro- 
ductive of considerable advantage; but 
when this advantage was put into compe- 
tition with the evil of an Income-tax, it 
was nothing. The Government did not 
give cheap and good timber; they gave the 
country cheap timber, but they gave it bad 
timber. It was true that they would let 
in some Baltic timber, on which the duty 
was now almost prohibitive, but the prin- 
cipal was still protection; they kept up 
high differential duties. If they wanted a 
direct trade with the Baltic, why did they 
not leave on the 8s. duty? He asked 
where would be the advantage to the com- 
munity now? Ifthis were a moment when 
trade was going on profitably, and when 
many houses were building, the reduction 
of the duties on timber might be important, 
but at the present moment houses were 
falling to decay, and workshops were de- 
serted, and the only houses to which the 
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poor could look were the workhouses. 
The only way in which the reduction of the 
duties could do good to this country was 
by opening the trade, and this the Go- 
vernment had refused todo, They chose 
rather to keep up the differential duties, 
Nay, some of her Majesty’s Ministers had, 
elsewhere, taken credit to themselves and 
said that the persons connected with Ca- 
nada were quite content with the proposed 
change. [Lord Fitzgerald: They are not 
satisfied.} It had been so stated in that 
place, and the statement had been eagerly 
caught up. The Government had also 
reduced the duty upon coffee. Taken by 
itself and abstractedly, this was a good 
thing ; but when for this reduction, the 
country was to have the Income-tax, the 
sacrifice was too great. He did not wish 
to discuss the budget proposed by his no- 
ble Friend near him, but it was impossible 
to hear of the duty on coffee being re- 
duced and not to revert to the duties upon 
sugar. The duties on sugar were kept up, 
although the reduction of them would 
have been a far greater boon than the re. 
duction of the coffee duties, and would 
have materially increased consumption. 
The great argument used last year was, 
“We cannot let in foreign sugar because 
we cannot encourage slave-grown sugar.” 
Although he would be as happy as any 
one to see the abolition of slavery through- 
out the world, and would assist that aboli- 
tion to the utmost of his power, still he did 
not think that such a doctrine ought to be 
introduced into our system of taxation, 
and at any rate her Majesty’s Government 
had wholly abandoned that argument, 
when they permitted coffee to come into 
this country from the Brazils and from 
Cuba. In reducing the duty on coffee they 
would have acted infinitely wiser if they 
had made no differential duties in favour of 
our East Indian possessions, and_ had 
allowed the coffee to come direct from the 
Brazils and from Cuba with the imposition 
of an additional duty, less than the cost 
of the voyage round by the Cape of Good 
Hope. The whole amount of the reduc- 
tion of the coffee duties was only 170,0002., 
and for that there was no necessity to im- 
pose an Income-tax! but he objected to 
the reduction as being badly carried into 
effect. A word or two before he con- 
cluded upon the promised surplus. His 
noble Friend had stated that it would 
amount to half a million; and supposing 
it not to be very much under-estimated, 
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how was it to be applied? His noble 
Friend had stated that it was wanted to 
carry on pending negotiations with foreign 
countries. He would like to hear what 
were the negotiations which were in such 
a condition as to need that expenditure; 
and it seemed to him that it would have 
been much more becoming if Ministers had 
simply taken a vote, that any deficiency to 
be thus occasioned would be made good. 
The country ought not to be called upon 
to provide half a million, at a time when 
it was not at all likely to be wanted. But 
if it were not wanted for negotiations, it 
seemed that it would be wanted for the 
purpose of reducing other taxes. If it 
were to be so applied, what chance was 
there of ever getting rid of the Income- 
tax? Was it not, in fact, the grossest 
deception to say that the Income-tax 
should determine in three years, when 
everything showed that it would then 
be quite as much wanted as now? If 
it did not expire in three years, the 
bill upon the Table would become part 
of the permanent taxation of the coun. 
try, and to that he must feel the greatest 
possible objection. Sure he was that the 
country would never consent to it, and 
nothing could be worse than to commence 
such a system, if it were not meant to per- 
severe in it. A noble Earl (the Earl of 
Wicklow) on Friday had made it matter 
of complaint, and with reason, that Ireland 
was not included in the measure. Ire- 
land was to be permanently taxed to the 
extent of 400,000/. a year, while in Eng- 
land, according to the showing of Minis- 
ters, the evil was only to be of three years’ 
continuance. If, however, it was not 
really intended that the Income-tax should 
expire (and he for one could not see how 
that was possible) the two countries might 
be considered pretty much on an equality. 
He entreated the House to consider what 
a compound of injustice the bill amounted 
to: the powers of the commissioners were 
so tyrannical as absolutely to be inconsis- 
tent with the principles of free govern- 
ment. He had presented a petition frum 
persons who had experienced the working 
of the old Income-tax, but it was impos- 
sible that that could have been worse than 
some of the provisions of the present bill. 
Could any injustice be more crying than 
that persons in mercantile pursuits were 
to pay the tax not upon their profits of 
last year,’but on the average of the three 
last years? Thus, at a time when busi- 
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ness was least advantageous, when, in 
truth, to many it was ruinous, they were 
required not to pay upon their actual 
incomes, but upon their receipts when 
trade had not so seriously declined. He 
might detain their Lordships all night by 
pointing out the manifold injustice of the 
measure, but he would only advert to a 
few others. A noble Duke (the Duke of 
Richmond) on a former night had spoken 
of the present as a landed Parliament, and 
had intimated that good care would there- 
fore be taken of the land. Certainly it 
seemed as if in this bill landed proprietors 
had paid due regard to their own property 
and interests, and, in order to save them- 
selves, had taxed more severely the rest of 
the community. 

The Duke of Richmond: The noble 
Marquess had misunderstood what had 
fallen from him. He could not, with any 
justice, have stated that the present Go- 
vernment had paid the slightest attention 
to the wishes of the landed interest. 

The Marquess of Clanricarde was pre- 
pared to show to what extent the landed 
interest had been benefitted at the expense 
of the rest of her Majesty’s subjects. For 
this purpose he would take the figures of 
the right hon. Baronet at the head of the 
Government, from which it appeared that 
the income derived from land, and includ- 
ing tithes, was 82,796,000/., the amount 
of tax to be derived from it was calcu- 
lated at 1,127,0002. The income derived 
from other sources was supposed to be 
114,425,000/., and the tax from it was 
calculated at 2,470,000. Thus it was ad- 
mitted that 114,000,0002. paid more than 
double the amount of tax obtained from 
82,000,000/., and the injustice therefore 
was evident. He had said early in the 
evening that he thought it a perfect fallacy 
to suppose that the people were not aware 
of the operation of the bill, and of the 
mode in which it would affect their in- 
terests, and Ministers in framing it had 
taken care to throw a sop to the lower 
classes which contained in itself a very 
dangerous principle. All incomes not 
amounting to 150/. were exempted. The 
noble Earl, in introducing the measure, 
had stated the fact, but he had not at- 
tempted to support the provision by one 
word of reasoning. It would be said, 
however, that the bill of 1806 contained a 
similar exemption ; but that was no an- 
swer, because the circumstances were en- 
tirely different: what might be just in 
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1806 might be the height of injustice in 
1842. The exemption then was of incomes 
under 60/.; but war prices then prevailed 
for all the necessaries of life, and the cur- 
reucy was depreciated so that 60/, then 
could hardly be considered more than a 
quarter of 150/. now. Supposing the 
bill to continue, as he feared it would, for 
a long period, what security on earth was 
there that in case of pressure the tax 
might not be raised to 6 per cent., and the 
exemption raised to incomes of 250J. ? 
In time, it might be raised to 10 per cent., 
or even to 20 per cent., and then incomes 
of 500/. might be exempted. This was 
the dangerous principle involved in the 
tax and in the mode in which it was im- 
posed. Whether Ministers had or had 
not remembered their friends of the landed 
interest, they had certainly remembered 
their friends the Chartists, and this most 
dangerous principle had been apparently 
adopted in order to secure their good 
graces. He was sorry to have troubled 
the House at so much length; but he 
objected tothe wholescheme. As a mea- 
sure of relief it would be trifling, ineffi- 
cient, and even contemptible; while, as a 
tax, it would weigh most oppressively on 
the income and capital of the country; 
this, to, at a moment when, instead of 
taxing profits, modes ought to have been 
found to induce capitalists to employ their 
money in trade and speculation. It had 
been asserted that the measure had had 
the effect of keeping up the credit of the 
country. True it was that the price of 
the funds was high, but any man who 
considered that a proof of prosperity would 
be most grossly mistaken. He believed 
that the funds were kept up by the fact 
that capitalists were afraid to embark their 
money in any speculative adventure. He 
was convinced that the Ministerial scheme, 
instead of relieving distress, would in- 
crease it; the truth was, that Ministers 
had only considered how they could raise 
a certain sum, tegardless of the conse- 
quences to the country, and of the perils 
to which it would be exposed. The noble 
Marquess concluded by moving, that the 
bill be read a third time on that day three 
months. 

The Earl of Wicklow observed, that 
what had fallen from him on a former 
night had been incorrectly reported. He 
had been represented to have said that 
Government, in not applying the bill to 
Ireland, had been guilty of an insult to 
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that country, and remarks had been made, 
founded upon the error, which might be of 
some consequence when they reached the 
other side of the water. He had never 
said any such thing, and he had never 
imputed any such intention to Ministers. 
He was convinced that they had given the 
fullest consideration to the subject, and 
that they would have extended the bill to 
Ireland if they had thought the country 
fit for it. They had not done so, and he 
was satisfied that they were right. What 
he had said was, that he was extremely 
sorry it was not so extended, because it 
showed that the deliberate opinion of Mi- 
nisters was, that Ireland was not fit to 
bear it, while it was in fact subjected to 
nearly as great an amount of taxation as if 
the Income-tax had been applied to it. 
The operation of the whole measure would 
affect that country as much as if Ireland 
had had to bear the Income-tax. He 
therefore repeated his regret that the In- 
come-tax had not been found a fit tax to 
be applied to Ireland. 

Earl Stanhope objected strongly to some 
of the financial measures of the late Ad- 
ministration, which he considered not only 
injurious to the landed interest, but de- 
structive to our North American colonies. 
To such measures he would prefer even the 
Income-tax, odious, unjust, and inquisito- 
rial as it was. When the tariff should be 
brought before the House he should think 
it his duty to move its rejection, although 
it had been the fashion to say that that 
and the Income-tax were to be looked 
upon as one measure. It had been stated 
that the tariff would afford so much relief 
in the cheapness of various articles of con- 
sumption, that really the Income-tax 
would not be felt. Had he not long 
ceased to be surprised at anything said or 
done, he should have been astonished at 
the boldness of such an assertion. But if 
the tariff were connected with the Income- 
tax, it seemed to him that the new Corn- 
law was quite as intimately involved ; 
since landlords would find that the new 
Corn-law would put so much money into 
their pockets that they could well afford 
the small deduction of 3 per cent. Much 
had been said of the existing deficiency, 
but he did not attribute it entirely to the 
depressed state of trade. It was, in his 
opinion, to be traced to the mismangement 
of the late Administration. Year by year 


they had continued a reckless reduction 
of taxes, and that course must in time lead 
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to defalcation. Perhaps the first experi- 
ment of this kind by the late Ministers 
was the notable Penny Postage scheme, 
recommended by Mr. Rowland Hill, who 
had had very good reason to rejoice in the 
adoption of it. The country, however, had 
suffered, inasmuch as it cost it a revenue of 
not less than 1,200,000/. A deficiency 
having been found, the natural remedy 
would seem to be the re-imposition of cer- 
tain taxes, the removal of which had not 
afforded the relief expected. He was not 
one of the provincial Chancellors of the 
Exchequer who had been treated with so 
much contempt elsewhere; on the con- 
trary, he had never offered advice to any 
Minister under the conviction that it would 
not be followed, and perhaps not even re- 
ceived. Were he to recommend a course, 
he would suggest that a well-regulated 
house-tax ought to have been adopted, 
exempting houses occupied by the lower 
classes—and governed by the number of 
windows, increasing in proportion to that 
number. Next, he would have proposed 
a modified increase of the assessed taxes; 
relieving those who kept one manservant, 
one horse, or one carriage, and augment- 
ing the burden upon those who could 
afford to keep many servants, horses, and 
carriages. Instead of objecting to the 
exemption of incomes under 1501., al- 
though he might be called Chartist, or 
worse, he would have carried it further. 
In the third place, he would have raised 
the postage to two-pence; and, lastly, he 
should have considered it extremely judi- 
cious to have placed an additional duty on 
French wines, which were solely consumed 
by those who could well afford to pay. 
It might be said that an Income-tax was 
most convenient, because it might be 
raised to any amount, and because there 
could be no evasion; but the mere fact 
that it had not been recommended by for- 
mer Governments, excepting under extra- 
ordinary circumstances, and for a limited 
time, showed that it was liable to the 
strongest objections. Pro tanto it might 
be said to amount to a confiscation of pro- 
perty; for where was the difference be- 
tween depriving a man of 10 or 20 per 
cent, of his income, and taking away 10 
or 20 per cent. of his property? No man 
had attempted to deny the inquisitorial 
nature of the Income-tax, and the power 
entrusted to the commissioners was as un- 
limited as it was arbitrary. Its inquisito- 
rial character was destructive of that con- 
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fidence which was essential in a commer- 
cial country. But he especially entreated 
their Lordships to reflect upon the effect of 
this inquisitorial tax upon the middle 
classes, hitherto the best and foremost 
supporters of our national institutions. 
Was there such general prosperity and 
happiness throughout the empire that 
Ministers feared no disturbance of the 
public peace, and could afford to alienate 
the affections of those who were most sin- 
cerely attached to social order? The 
Income-tax was to be imposed because 
former taxes had been repealed, but had 
they been repealed because they were un- 
productive, or because they could be dis- 
pensed with? Not many years ago a much 
heavier weight of taxation had been borne, 
not only without suffering, but without 
murmuring: then, however, the country 
had a currency commensurate to its wants. 
The subject of the currency was not foreign 
to the question before their Lordships ; 
for if they should be engaged in war, 
and endeavoured to raise a revenue 
adequate to the expenditure, either by 
direct or indirect taxation, so long as 
that measure called Peel’s bill continued 
in existence, they would attempt to effect 
that which was utterly impracticable. The 
first effect of an expensive war would be to 
blow that bill to atoms; and if the Bank 
of England should not be restricted by an 
order in council, the Bank of England 
would restrict itself, for it would be utterly 
unable to make its payments. He knew 
that these opinions were unpopular in 
their Lordships’ House. He remembered 
well what was said of them by his noble 
and learned Friend (Lord Brougham) ; 
but it was his full and firm conviction that 
the opinion of the late Sir Robert Peel 
would sooner or later be verified. He had 
learned from certain information that the 
opinion the late Sir Robert Peel gave his 
son was this—‘** You never can carry that 
bill (meaning the bill for the resumption of 
cash payments) into full operation with- 
out ruining and revolutionizing this coun- 
try.” He should consider an Income-tax, 
notwithstanding the numerous and weighty 
objections which might be justly urged 
against it, to have at least one merit, if it 
did possess that advantage, which had 
been sometimes ascribed to it--that of 
taxing the rich, and not the poor. But 
he believed the result would be found, 
that it taxed the poor through the rich ; 
and to that point he was anxious to call 
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their Lordships’ attention. This alone 
was to him a sufficient reason for opposing 
the tax. Had not their Lordships ob- 
served in all quarters the reductions about 
to be made in private establishments? 
Was it not obvious, that when they im- 
posed a tax upon any consumable article, 
they might or not diminish the amount of 
production; they might or not increase 
the amount of revenue to be derived from 
it, but that at least they did not by neces- 
sary consequence diminish the amount of 
labour; but that when they imposed an 
Income-tax, they obliged every prudent 
person whose income did not much exceed 
his usual expenditure to form for himself 
a new budget, to review all his pecuniary 
affairs, and to consider what reductions he 
could make; and what would be the 
effect of the curtailment of that expendi- 
ture at a time like the present, and in the 
circumstances in which the country was 
now placed? How much would it increase 
and aggravate the present distress, of 
which the immediate and proximate cause, 
whatever might be the ultimate cause, was 
an insufficiency of employment and re- 
muneration of labour. With respect to 
that distress, differing as he did with re- 
gard to the causes of it from noble Lords 
opposite, he fully and entirely concurred 
with them, that it was a subject which 
immediately and imperatively demanded 
the serious consideration of Parliament. 
Not an instant of time should be lost in 
applying an efficient and adequate re- 
medy. fhe continuance of that distress 
was most afflicting and alarming. The 
consequences of that distress also, and at 
no distant period, could be nothing less 
than anarchy throughout the land. There 
was another consideration which ought to 
weigh deeply on their Lordships’ minds ; 
they ought to husband in time of peace, 
and not exhaust wholly, or in part, those 
resources which were applicable only in a 
state of war. He knew it would be said, 
and it was unfortunately too true, that 
they were not at present entirely in a state 
of peace; that hostilities were now being 
carried on in China and in Affghanistan. 
He would upon this occasion say nothing 
of the extreme impolicy, of the flagrant 
injustice of the war they were now waging 
in China—a war commenced without any 
attempt at negotiation, and without even 
the formality of a declaration of war; and 
continued without even the consent of 
Parliament being obtained. He was aware 
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that they all read a proclamation in the 
Gazette that letters of mark and reprisals 
were issued, but was any message sent to 
the House of Commons? Why did he 
mention this? Not in order to renew a 
discussion upon the subject, but because 
the consent of Parliament not having 
been obtained for that war, he did not 
think that Parliament could be justly or 
reasonably required to make good any 
expenses that had been incurred. But 
suppose the contrary had been the case, 
still for a temporary object, for so incon- 
siderable a matter in point of expense, 
though not in regard to its ultimate con- 
sequences, he thought other means might 
have been devised to defray the charge. 
If they were to exhaust in a time of peace 
those resources which ought to be reserved 
for a time of war, in what position would 
they be placed with respect to the other 
powers of Europe? What must be the 
direct and necessary consequence but to 
invite insult, aggression, and attack ? 
What was another consequence that might 
result? He alluded to the evils and em- 
barrassments to which this country might 
be exposed, if foreigners, who had pro- 
perty in the English funds, should be in. 
duced, in consequence of the Income-tax, 
to withdraw their capital? The effect it 
would produce must necessarily be very 
prejudicial. He had not ascertained the 
exact amount of capital so invested, but 
it was supposed to be between 12,000,000/. 
and 14,000,000. If this were to be sud- 
denly abstracted, it would so far diminish 
the amount of bullion in the Bank of Eng- 
land, and derange the whole circulation 
of the country. It would withdraw a 
large amount of capital, paralyse the 
energies and industry of the people, and 
tend to produce numerous bankruptcies 
throughout the land. He considered, 
therefore, this measure, for the reasons he 
had stated, to be pregnant with evil. But 
he would even yet allow that it was the 
least mischievous measure which had been 
proposed by the present Government. He 
should support the amendment of the 
noble Marquess (the Marquess of Clanri- 
carde), although he differed from him in 
several respects. He was anxious to bear 
his testimony to the ability and judgment 
and extensive knowledge with which the 
noble Marquess had enforced his views. 
He felt the extreme impolicy of the pre- 
sent measure. It was not required by the 


exigency of the country, and could only 
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tend to aggravate the present distress 
under which the nation was suffering. 
Lord Beaumont said, that he would fain 
throw himself on theindulgenceof the House 
while he stated to their Lordships his opi- 
nions on the question, for, although he had 
been contented to give a silent vote on a for- 
mer evening against the resolution moved 
by the noble Marquess, because that resolu- 
tion contained principles and embodied doc- 
trines of free-trade to which he could never 
subscribe, he felt unwilling on the present 
occasion to give an unqualified support to 
the Government measure. It was not to 
the principle of an Income-tax that he 
objected ; it was not the necessity of its 
imposition that he denied ; but his motives 
for qualifying his vote in its favour were 
the incorrect grounds on which it had been 
attempted to found it, the false reasoning 
with which its proposers had defended it, 
and the ruinous tendency of the measures 
with which it was surrounded and accom- 
panied. As to the necessity of this or 
some equally efficient tax, he believed they 
were all agreed, for both sides of the House 
had admitted that it was incumbent on the 
Government, and absolutely necessary for 
the country to equalize the income with 
the expenditure of the State. Looking at 
the aspect of affairs not only here but on 
the continent, or more properly speak- 
ing, not only in Europe but throughout 
the world, no Minister would be justified 
in evading the immediate consideration 
of our financial difficulties, or of allow- 
ing any longer the annual increase of 
the deficit to continue. If noble Lords 
paid any attention to the periodical press 
of the continent, or took the trouble to 
read the numerous pamphlets with which 
political writers inundated France and 
Germany, they could not fail to observe 
that all these scribblers dwelt upon the 
state of our finance as the most important 
feature of our approaching decline, and 
pointed to the deficit in our revenue as 
the gangrene that was eating into the 
vitals of the country. Anxious as many 
of these authors are to run down our re- 
sources and anticipate our fall, they al- 
ready calculate the slow degrees by which 
our financial embarrassment is destined to 
advance, and eagerly fix the period when 
it shall have arrived at such a height, that 
no Government will be able to raise a reve- 
nue equal to our expenditure. Under 
these circumstances it must be admitted 
that the moment is arrived when it becomes 
absolutely necessary that some effectual 
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means should be adopted which would meet 
the present deficit, and remove the inju- 
rious impression such a state of our finances 
has naturally created abroad. The only 
question that remains is the choice of the 
measure which is to produce the desired 
effect. Until the noble Earl who spoke 
last proposed his scheme of finance, the 
only measure which had been brought for- 
ward or even alluded to, besides that of 
an Income-tax, was the one embodied in 
the resolution of the noble Marquess, 
which professed to raise the revenue by 
means of alterations in the customs’ duties 
on sugar, timber, and corn. He (Lord 
Beaumont) would not question the calcu- 
lations of the noble Marquess, nor throw 
out a doubt as to the realization of the 
noble Marquess’s anticipations; but it 
should be remembered that all revenue, 
raised by means of the customs, depends 
upon the reciprocity of trade between this 
and other countries, and that reciprocity of 
trade depends upon the maintenance of 
peace; and that, therefore, a revenue 
raised from such a source, would not im- 
press foreign nations with a belief in the 
unexhausted condition of our own internal 
resources, but rather with the conviction 
that our means to meet any danger was 
consequent on our commercial relations 
with them, and liable to be interrupted 
by the interruption of peace. On this 
ground he would have objected to the 
noble Marquess’s proposition ; and even if 
no other motive existed, he would have 
considered this circumstance as sufficient 
reason for opposing any measure which 
attempted to apply a permanent remedy 
to an existing deficiency by means of sim- 
ply altering our customs’ duties. But he 
(Lord Beaumont) had higher grounds for 
objecting to raising the revenue from that 
source, namely, that by adopting such a 
course they must completely abandon the 
principle of protection. In this respect he 
must acknowledge that the late Govern- 
ment were consistent—when they proposed 
to alter the customs’ duties they boldly 
abandoned the principle of protection. A 
tariff must be adjusted on one of two prin- 
ciples—either for the purpose of protection 
or revenue. They must either raise duties 
so high as to protect home produce from 
foreign competition, or relax them so low 
as to increase the revenue from them by an 
increase of consumption. The present Go- 
vernment did neither; they threw away 
protection, and yet did not attempt to 
merease the revenue by increasing the 
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foreign trade. They had adopted the bad 
part of the policy of their predecessors in 
office, without availing themselves of the 
counteracting good which accompanied it 
—that is to say, they threw away protec- 
tion, aud did not raise revenue by their 
alterations in the customs’ duties tariff. 
But this was not all; for they not only 
abandoned protection, and neglected the 
opportunity of increasing the revenue from 
the customs, but actually added to the ex- 
isting deficit, and thus increased the diffi- 
culty they were called upon to meet. There 
might have been reasonable expectations 
of supplying the deficiency in the revenue 
by the late Government’s proposed altera- 
tions of the customs, and those expecta- 
tions were naturally put forward as the 
grounds on which they argued the neces- 
sity of a change ; but what was the course 
adopted by the present Government ? They 
first made the deficit much greater than 
they found it, and then pleaded that deficit 
as a necessity for the imposition of an In- 
come-tax. As had been clearly shown by 
the noble Marquess, they created the ne- 
cessity of an Income-tax, and were them- 
selves the authors of the evil, which, by its 
imposition, they expected to remove, But 
he (Lord Beaumont) would like to know 
ou what data they calculated the actual 
loss the alterations of the customs was ex- 
pected to inflict on the revenue, because, 
to all the questions put, either in their 
Lordships’ House or elsewhere, as to the 
probable sum which would be derived from 
the diminished duties on corn, cattle, tim. 
ber, &c., either the most contradictory 
answers had been given, or no answer at 
all. On one occasion they were told that 
it was as impossible to estimate the pro. 
bable returns of the customs’-house, by 
considering the operations of the tariff, as 
it was to tell the name of a ship’s captain 
by merely knowing the height of the ves- 
sel’s mast, and the degree of longitude in 
which she was sailing. Again, when the 
agriculturists complained of the injury they 
would sustain by the importation of fo. 
reign cattle, they were told that no foreign 
calves had as yet been born, and no cattle 
could be brought in,—in fact, that the 
alteration of the tariff would make no dif- 
ference ; but when any person complained 
of the Income-tax, he was told that the 
price of meat, bread, aud other agricultural 
produce would be so much reduced, that 
the weight of the Income-tax would be 
fully compensated for by the diminished 
expense of living, If the last answer was 
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true, fatal must be the effect upon the 
great agricultural interests of the country, 
for prices must be reduced to the amount 
of the tax paid by the consumers, and thus 
the whole of the additional burden would 
be defrayed by the land. The Gqyernment 
had often complained that the measures of 
their predecessors were merely experiments, 
but in this respect the present Ministers 
far outstript the former Government, for 
they not only made experiments in corn 
and timber, but in all the three or four 
hundred articles named in the new tariff. 
With respect to the limitation of time, he 
agreed in what had been so clearly stated 
and ably argued by the noble Marquess, 
that it was a fallacy to limit the duration 
of this tax to the term of three years, for 
what prospect had they of such an over- 
flowing Exchequer at the end of three 
years as to entitle them to calculate on the 
repeal of it at the termination of that 
period? Did thev rely on the increase of 
our commerce and the improvement of our 
trade with foreign countries? Did they 
look for an increase of our linen trade with 
France, or was it in America that they 
anticipated a more friendly tariff? Had 
Mr. Tyler improved on the commercial 
system of Mr. Clay, or had not Mr. Clay 
retreated rather than advanced in the 
march of free-trade principles. Had he 
not even gone so far as to assert, that free- 
trade was a chimera, and totally inapplica- 
ble to the civilised society of the United 
States. Neither in France or America 
could they therefore anticipate the aban- 
donment of the present protecting duties, 
and the adoption of a more favourable 
tariff. To what country, then, did they 
look for this increase of trade. They would 
scarcely say to Russia, and he did not 
think they could expect much from the 
Prussian League in Germany. What was 
their trade with the emperor's dominions? 
In return for the hides, hemp, and tallow 
imported from Russia, they exported to 
that country so small a quantity of manu- 
factured goods, that, in real value, the 
imports exceeded by an enormous sum the 
exports. Was it then in the Levant, on 
the shores of the Black Sea, or in the vast 
regions of Central Asia that they looked 
for an extension of their trade? Their 
power was dead in the East—they had no 
longer a paramount influence there. At 
the dictation of Russia the Dardanelles 
were closed against their steamships, in the 
Black Sea they had no flag—already the 
Russian name had gained the ascendancy 
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—sending her best generals: to conquer 
Circassia, encircling the shores of the 
Euxine, and effacing our influence in 
Western Asia by the instrumentality of 
Persia. Was it then in Central Asia that 
they expected to extend their field of com- 
mercial enterprise ?. There they had, in- 
deed, attempted to establish political rela- 
tions, but with so little success, that the 
British name was hated throughout the 
land, and the British troops driven back 
beyond the frontier. They could not 
maintain political relations with those 
countries, and without political influence 
it was impossible to maintain any great 
commercial intercourse. Where then were 
they to derive the means which would 
enable the Government to abandon this tax 
at the end of three years? It could not 
be from the increase of revenue consequent 
on a great extension of their foreign trade. 
Was it, then, he would ask, from an anti- 
cipated diminution of the public expendi- 
ture? Had any one pointed out in what 
quarter or in what way further economy 
could be introduced into the public estab- 
lishments?) The army was already re- 
duced to the lowest point propesed, and it 
was not safe, in the present state of Euro- 
pean affairs, to put their navy on a less 
efficient footing. Had it not been clearly 
shown, that their ordinary expenditure 
must remain the same at the termination 
of the three years duration of the Income- 
tax as it was at the commencement of that 
period? And yet Government boasted 
that it would enable them to take off other 
taxes. So, indeed, it might, if the revenue 
from it exceeded the deficit now in the 
Exchequer, but if they availed themselves 
of the surplus to remove other taxes the 
first year, and even repeated the experiment 
the second year, what would be the conse. 
quence the third year, when, according to 
law, the Income-tax must cease, and the 
source of their surplus, as well as the source 
of a portion of their necessary revenue, 
would be suddenly cut off? They would 
be obliged to supply the deficiency by the 
re-imposition of the very taxes they had 
the two previous years taken off, or ask for 
a renewal and continuation of this: for, 
under no circumstances, could any plan of 
economy be suggested that would supply 
the loss which the termination of this tax 
would inevitably occasion. It was a 
mockery to talk of this tax as merely a 
temporary imposition, for having once 
raised the machinery necessary to carry it 
into effect, there was every inducement to 
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continue it, and as the noble Viscount 
jately at the head of her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, had candidly acknowledged, it was 
so effectual, and at the same time so easy 
an instrument in the hands of a Minister, 
that he doubted the willingness of any 
Government; that once experienced its 
advantages, to take it off. The noble 
Viscount had admirably descanted on the 
facilities it afforded to a minister, and he 
(Lord Beaumont) feared that the noble 
Viscount had read a lesson to those who 
knew well how to better the instruction. 
It was the duty of Government, at least 
to show on what grounds they calculated 
their ability, at the end of three years, to 
repeal the Income-tax, or what course 
they intended to pursue, if driven by out- 
ward pressure to adopt such a measure. 
They held out no hopes—they spoke of no 
chance of a diminished expenditure—no 
commissions were to be dropped — no 
offices to be destroyed, nor was there any 
prospect that local taxation would be so 
lightened as to enable the people to bear 
more easily the burdens of the State. Their 
legislation on the contrary tended to in- 
crease rather than diminish local expenses, 
as for instance, their lately adopted measure 
to limit the jurisdiction of justices which 
would swell the county rate by removing 
sO many cases to assizes which now were 
tried at Sessions. In no way, therefore, 
could he discover any just grounds for 
the promise held out by Government, that 
they would, at the end of three years, take 
off this as well as other taxes, and he can- 
didly confessed, that in giving his vote for 
this bill, he felt he was supporting not a 
temporary but a permanent tax. To the 
principle of that tax, however, he had not 
objected—he was willing to concede that 
it even had advantages. It caught all who 
could pay, the niggardly rich could not 
escape it, and it only weighed in propor- 
tion on the comparatively poor. It did not 
control expenditure, as the assessed and 
other taxes did, which often by taxing 
certain articles of luxury induced the 
wealthy to spend their money in other 
objects of fancy which had escaped the 
burden of a tax. A tax upon windows 
or upon houses, interfered with a healthy 
system of ventilation, and crampt the 
genius of architecture, while an Income- 
tax deducted so much from the spending 
capital of the individual, and left him to 
lay out the surplus in whatever manner he 
liked. To tax merely articles of luxury, 
Was eventually to tax the labour which 
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produced them, and if they looked to the 
history of some other countries, they would 
find the misery which always followed the 
imposition of sumptuary laws. The noble 
Earl who spoke last, had said, that a por- 
tion of the expenses lately incurred were 
of a temporary nature, and did not require 
the enactment of a new tax, for being the 
mere consequences of our wars in the east, 
they ought, like all former war expendi- 
ture, to be met by a loan. But to this 
proposal he (Lord Beaumont) would never 
consent, nor would he be a party to any 
measure by which the expenses of our 
present proceedings in the east should be 
added by way of loan to the national debt. 
Had the wars alluded to, been wars of de- 
fence—wars to preserve either the coun- 
try’s independence, or the nation’s honour 
wars such as that memorable war which had 
been brought to a glorious conclusion by the 
genius of the noble Duke now present—a 
war unparalleled in history, both for its glory 
and its importance—if such had been the 
nature of their present wars, he would then 
have allowed that posterity might have 
been justly taxed with the expenses in- 
curred, for in such a war, not only we who 
live to-day, but our children, and our chil- 
dren’s children, are deeply interested ; and 
the Legislature would have a just right to 
leave to them, as a fair legacy, a portion of 
the expences entailed on the country, be- 
cause without such a war, neither they nor 
their children would have existed as a 
nation. But to compare a war like that— 
a war glorious in the annals of the country, 
with the wars in which this country was 
now engaged—to compare the late Eu- 
ropean war, to which he could not allude 
without emotion, because he was speaking 
in the presence of the greatest actor who 
performed in the greatest drama the world 
ever witnessed—to compare such a contest 
as that with what he would not hesitate to 
pronounce their unholy wars—their uncon- 
stitutional wars—their disastrous wars, 
now carried on without principle or suc- 
cess in Central Asia and in China—to 
make a comparison of this description was 
of all fallacies the grossest that ever was 
attempted to be sustained in argument. 
No; let us have done as soon as we can 
with such wars—let us, as the noble Duke 
said the other night, pay the bill, and ef- 
face it, if we can, from the volume of our 
country’s history, this, the greatest blot 
that ever stained its pages. He would not 
follow the noble Earl into the currency 
question, but merely remark how hardly 
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the changes alluded to now pressed upon 
those landowners who had encumbered their 
estates in the time of a depreciated money, 
and were now called upon to pay all their 
burdens in a gold currency. After allud- 
ing to some other points, the noble Lord 
concluded by saying, that if his noble 
Friend had not forced the Corn-laws into 
his amendment, he might have been in- 
clined to have supported him, but now he 
. was left no choice but to vote with Go- 
vernment. The noble Marquess would not 
leave the Corn question alone, but by 
forcing it in every where, had destroyed 
the effect of his argument. If he voted 
for the amendment, he was voting against 
the Corn-laws; and though there was 
much he disliked in the manner in which 
the Government measure had been brought 
forward, he would support it as the least 
bad of the two propositions submitted to 
their choice. He had, however, felt it to 
be his duty to qualify his vote, and having 
done so by the observations he had made, 
it only remained for him to thank their 
Lordships for the patience and attention 
with which they had listened to him. 
Lord Filzgerald said, he was anxious 
to address to the House a few observations 
with reference to the measure then under 
their Lordships’ consideration, as well as 
to the amendment which had been pro- 
gee by the noble Marquess opposite. 
e did not rise then particularly to reply 
to the speech of the noble Lord who had 
just resumed his seat—not that he felt 
any intense gratitude to the noble Lord 
for the vote which he had expressed his 
intention to give, or for the reasons which 
he had that night advanced for the course 
which he was about to pursue. After so 
many of their Lordships had addressed the 
House it might be considered wanting in 
respect, if he or some other noble Friend 
near him did not rise for the purpose of 
stating the reasons which had induced her 
Majesty’s Government to prepare the 
measure then under discussion. He would 
first address himself to one or two obser- 
vations which fell from the noble Lord 
who had last addressed their Lordships. 
If be (Lord Fitzgerald) were not pre- 
viously disposed to support the measure 
of the Government, the speech of the 
noble Lord would have convinced him of 
the necessity of an Income-tax. The 
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noble Lord told the House that even at 
the end of three years there was little 
hope that the Government would he able 
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so far to reduce the establishments of the 
country as to permit them to repeal the 
engagements which they had entered into 
for the repeal of this tax. But the tax 
had been proposed for three years for the 
purpuse of affording the Parliament an 
opportunity of reviewing the whole finan- 
cial state of the country, and he did not 
think it would be in the power of the 
present or of any other Government to 
withhold from Parliament the opportunity 
of making that review. The noble Lord 
had drawn a terrific picture of the state of 
our foreign relations, and had stated that 
he saw no prospect of such a state of 
things as would permit the repeal of the 
tax now proposed, and the noble Lord 
protested against the war in which this 
country was now engaged in the east. If 
in proposing this tax the Government had 
been found vindicating that war either in 
its origin or in its policy—if the present 
Government were responsible for the em- 
barrassments in which the country was 
placed—then the arguments of the noble 
Lord might have been quite relevant in 
their application; but such was the case. 
Now, supposing the war in the east to be 
as the noble Lord characterised it—un- 
holy, oppressive, and unjust—were the 
Government to neglect their duty? It 
was their duty to maintain the interest 
and the honour of the country, both in 
their internal as well as in their home 
policy; and he thought it would be un- 
becoming in Government, if at a time 
when they were called onto meet difficul- 
ties of this kind, they mixed up this ques- 
tion with party interests, or made any 
allusion to the circumstances which had 
produced the present necessity, except 
such allusions as they were called on to 
make to justify Parliament in submitting 
to the sacrifice proposed. The noble Lord 
further proceeded in his review of their 
foreign relations, and stated that he did 
not see anything in the state of their re- 
lations with the United States to lead him 
to believe that there would be any increase 
in our commercial resources or any im- 
provement in our financial condition. He 
did not share in the despoudency of the 
noble Lord on that point. He did not 
share in that despondeney, and if he had 
he would have been slow to express any- 
thing like despair. Recollecting that the 
people of England aed the people of the 
United States claimed a common origin, 
that they spoke the same language, that 
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they had similar institutions—all of which 
circumstances, far more than national in- 
terests, bound nations together—he felt 
some hesitation in assenting to the opinion 
of the noble Lord that there was no pros- 
pect of an improvement in the commercial 
relations of the two countries. He trusted 
that the long pending differences between 
the two countries would be speedily settled. 
He trusted that those differences would, by 
the moderation, good sense, and ability of 
the noble Lord who had undertaken the 
mission tothe United States, be brought 
to a satisfactory conclusion ; and judging 
even from the imperfect news which had 
recently been received in reference to the 
negotiation, he did think that the prospect 
was rather a more cheering one than that 
in which the noble Lord indulged. The 
noble Lord had also alluded to Russia ; 
but what connection the fact of Russia 
having the command of the Dardanelles 
or of the Black Sea had with the Property- 
tax now under consideration, he was at a 
loss to conceive. The noble Lord also 
said, that he saw no prospect of the ex- 
tension of our commerce with Asia. The 
noble Lord would, however, permit him 
to express a different opinion. He could 
not look to the restoration of peace in 
Central Asia without contemplating the 
extensive markets which would be opened 
up for the produce of this country, He 
saw in the opening of the navigation of 
the great rivers in Central Asia, the herald 
and harbinger of great commercial im- 
provement, with all the advantages which 
would result to Asia from a commercial 
intercourse with a civilized country. He 
would now address himself to the speech 
of the noble Earl (Earl Stanhope). He 
would not undertake to reconcile the dif- 
ferences in the speeches of noble Lords 
on this question. It was not for him 
tantas componere lites—nor was it neces- 
sary for him to answer all those speeches, 
because each afforded the best answer to 
the other, But really he had not heard 
from the noble Earl any argument against 
the principle of the bill except that which 
all admitted, namely, that the tax was 
unequal, oppressive, and inquisitorial, 
These were strong objections, but against 
them he could only place the opinion of 
the noble Marquess opposite who moved 
the amendment, and who admitted that 
Government were bound to supply the 
deficiency, and to maintain the establish- 
ments of the country, So far, then, the 
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speech of the noble Marquess and that of 
the noble Earl might be allowed to pair 
off together. But in proposing this tax 
they were not bound io discuss every 
other proposal of taxation, The noble 
Earl near him (Earl Stanhope), who seemed 
to feel sorely the allusions made to pro- 
vincial Chancellors of the Exchequer, 
stated that he was disposed to supply the 
annual deficiency of two millions and a 
half by a renewal of the house-tax, and 
by increasing the assessed taxes. He left 
that proposal to the public, and he would 
ask them to compare it with the propo- 
sition of the Government. He did not 
know whether the noble Lord proposed to 
restore those taxes to the extent they 
were repealed by Lord Althorp, or to their 
whole extent; but to whatever extent the 
noble Earl proposed to restore them, he 
would leave it to the public to judge 
whether it would be for their benefit if 
these taxes were re-imposed. The noble 
Earl said he could conceive no objection 
to such a tax—a tax free from objection 
was certainly a novelty, and the noble 
Earl proposed that a large class of the 
lower rented houses should be exempted 
from its operation, and that only the larger 
houses should be liable. But had it never 
occurred to the noble Earl, that there 
might be means of evading this tax? Had 
it never occurred to him that the larger 
proprietors might exempt themselves from 
the tax by shutting up their houses? The 
noble Earl would not do so; he was so 
much of a patriot that he would in such 
circumstances rather enlarge than diminish 
his establishment; but would others follow 
the noble Earl’s example? He was afraid 
they would not, and he could not therefore 
consider such a tax altogether free from 
objection. He would now say a few words 
in answer to what had fallen from the 
noble Marquess opposite (the Marquess 
of Clanricarde), The noble Marquess 
was most eager and ardent the other night 
that this discussion should be adjourned, 
because, the noble Marquess said, he was 
anxious to discuss the principle and details 
of the bill, and because the discussion on 
Friday night had been confined exclusively 
to the resolutions proposed by the noble 
Marquess (the Marquess of Lansdowne) 
in reference to the financial proposals of 
the late Government. Now, he thought, 
and others thought, that a great part of 
that discussion was on the principle and 
on the details of the bill, The speech of 
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the noble Viscount, the head of the late 
Government, was exclusively directed to 
the principle of the bill; and he was glad 
that he had the sanction of the noble 
Viscount for a tax which he described as 
having been most unfairly treated and 
condemned as unjust, and as one which 
he himself was not prepared to say ought 
not to be resortedto. Excepting a single 
sentence at the conclusion of the noble 
Viscount’s speech, not one word fell from 
him touching the resolutions proposed by 
the noble Marquess opposite, or in defence 
of the propositions which his own Govern- 
ment had brought forward. Such was the 
speech of the noble Viscount, and a great 
part of the speech of the noble and 
learned Lord (Lord Brougham), not now 
in the House, was directed, not only to the 
resolution of the noble Marquess, which 
he discussed at great length and with great 
power, but also the details and the prin- 
ciple of the bill. The noble Lord also 
stated that they were entitled to treat the 
bili as if it was in committee, and went 
into a long examination and reprobation of 
particular clauses of the act. His noble 
Friend (the Marquess of Clanricarde), 
notwithstanding he had expressed his 
great anxiety to discuss the principle of 
the bill, had to-night made a speech, three- 
fourths of which were applicable, not to 
that which he was anxious to discuss, but 
to the resolutions of the tariff, and to the 
commercial policy of the Government. 
He did not complain of that, and the noble 
Marquess was perfectly justified in saying 
that it was impossible to consider the two 
subjects separately. But did it not occur 
to the noble Lord that they were just as 
inseparable on Friday night as they were 
now. There were some other parts of his 
noble Friend’s speech to which he now 
wished to draw the attention of their Lord- 
ships. His noble Friend, after having re- 
plied to the speech of the noble Viscount 
(Viscount Melbourne), applied himself to 
reply to a speech made by his noble Friend 
near him (the Earl of Ripon) on the other 
evening, and set out by saying that he 
was not opposed to the principle of this 
tax or its general policy. The noble Mar- 
quess, it was true, guarded himself against 
particular clauses and provisions of the 
tax, but made that general admission, pro- 
vided the necessity existed for its estab- 
lishment. The noble Marquess, however, 
contended that the necessity was not es- 
tablished, and charged the Government, 
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with creating the necessity for a justifica- 
tion of the measure they had proposed. 
He afterwards explained the meaning of 
the words “creating the necessity” by 
stating that the Government had exagge- 
rated the financial difficulties of the coun- 
try, and called upon the country to provide 
for them as if they were unexaggerated. 
Now he would ask their Lordships, and 
every man who had attended to the de 
bates on the subject, for it was impossible 
to say that the question now came before 
them for the first time, whether the finan- 
cial difficulties had been exaggerated or 
not by the Government, whose duty it 
was to call the attention of the Legisla- 
ture to this important matter? and in 
order to consider the question of exaggera- 
tion, be begged the House to look at the 
facts of the case. They found that in six 
years a growing deficiency had existed, 
and that in the course of these six years 
the deficiency had amounted to the sum 
of 10,000,000/. sterling, which had been 
added to the national debt in times which 
had been described by the noble Lord as 
times of profound peace; and times of 
peace they might certainly be called as 
compared with the days of those great 
struggles when recourse was had to similar 
financial measures. But they had not 
then, as now, a deficiency, at the end of 
six years, which amounted to the sum of 
6,000,000/. to be added to the national 
debt, and a deficiency of 2,500,000/, still 
to be provided for. He knew not what 
was meant by creating a necessity, or 
overstating and exaggerating the defi- 
ciency. He thought it would be rather 
difficult to exaggerate it. He could con- 
ceive no state of things more precarious 
than the present, and nothing more likely 
to excite great public alarm, to affect the 
public credit of the country, or be more 
inconsistent with those high and resolute 
principles of financial administration on 
which this country in times of great diffi- 
culty had always acted. His noble Friend 
had not stated how he would supply this 
admitted deficiency—as, although he had 
called it an exaggerated deficiency, he did 
not mean to question the figures, or deny 
the truth of the deficiency as stated by the 
Government. He had not heard, with the 
exception of a recurrence to the proposi- 
tion of last year, any alternative proposed ; 
and it was an extraordinary thing that 
this measure, which the Government had 
proposed from a perfect conviction of the 
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deep financial difficulties in which the 
country was placed, had not only not been 
opposed on its introduction, but had re- 
mained unopposed for several days. Public 
attention was not called to it either by the 
public, Parliament, or the press. That 
part of the subject had been dwelt upon 
by the noble and learned Lord (Lord 
Brougham) on the former evening, and at 
the last stage which the bill had to pass 
through, it was charged on the Govern- 
ment that they had created the necessity 
on which they meant to found this tax, 
which was characterised as a mere pre- 
tence on the part of the Government, to 
get into their hands a convenient fical in- 
strument to use hereafter, notwithstanding 
the assurances and pledges they had given 
to Parliament. It wasa little remarkable, 
however, to observe, that the proposition 
when laid before Parliament did not re- 
ceive that strong opposition which it now 
appeared to experience ; for some of those 
who concurred in opinions with the noble 
Lord opposite, and with his Colleagues, 
might be found at different times and in 
other places vindicating the principle of a 
property-tax,—in fact, advocating that 
very measure which the noble Lord had 
denounced as so unequal, so inquisitorial, 
and so uncalled for. ‘They were to be 
found advocating this very tax, not asa 
measure of taxation to cover any particular 
deficiency, or supplying any temporary 
necessity, but arguing for its expediency 
on the very grounds on which their suc- 
cessors now brought it forward. He could 
tefer to the recorded opinion of Lord Al- 
thorp, when Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
The same opinion had been expressed by 
Mr. Poulett Thomson, when President of 
the Board of Trade. He also found, not 
certainly in a debate, but in a less perish- 
able record—in a printed and published 
form—the opinion of the late Lord Con- 
gleton recorded more than once in favour 
of such a tax. The lamented noble Lord 
had advocated the tax as a sure means of 
relieving the working classes, and of light- 
ening the burdens on the productive 
sources of national industry. Under these 
circumstances, he was surprised to find 
that so many noble Lords indulged in de- 
nunciations of this measure of her Ma- 
jesty’s Government at this moment, and 
more especially when he recollected that 
for a whole week no particular indignation 
had been exhibited, so as to lead to the 
inference that the proposition would be 
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treated with so much warmth as noble 
Lords now bestowed upon it. In stating 
the amount of the deficiency—an amount 
not disputed—which led to the expe- 
diency of the present measure, the ques- 
tion naturally embraced other branches of 
legislation, which mainly affected public 
credit. It was necessary not only to ad- 
vert to the deficiency in our own revenue, 
but to allude to the deficiency in our In- 
dian finances, He did not mean to say 
that, because of the embarrassed state of 
our finances in India, that it was neces- 
sary to propose a measure of relief which 
the noble Lord opposite had admitted 
was an economical and a certain source of 
revenue. He did not rest the necessity 
for this measure alone on the embarrass- 
ments of the Indian finances, but he felt 
that, in alluding to the subject of our 
financial situation, it was quite impossible 
to keep wholly out of view the embarrass- 
ments of so important a portion of our 
empire. He found that, in the year 1836, 
about the same period when the deficiency 
commenced in this country, that there was 
a net surplus available to the Government 
for the internal improvements of the em- 
pire of 1,500,000. in the Indian finances, 
Now, without taking into account any in- 
creased expenditure owing to war and to 
the necessity for an augmentation of the 
military establishments, there at the pre- 
sent time existed, in place of a surplus of 
of 1,500,000/. a deficiency of 2,500,000/.. 
Now was it at a time like this, with 
10,000,000 deficiency in six years, and 
2,500,0002. of deficiency in the Indian re. 
venue, was it now, he asked, under these 
circumstances, and in that place, that Go- 
vernment could be charged with exaggera- 
ting the financial difficulties of the country, 
and so presuming on this exaggeration as 
to make it a pretext for their present fiscal 
proposition? Did the House go with 
him, or with the noble Lord opposite, in 
the pictures which had been respectively 
drawn of the financial situation of the 
country? He thought it was not neces- 
sary, at least not desirable, and he should 
be the Jast man to wish such a thing to 
go so far, as to attempt to fix upon the 
late Administration the difficulties which 
the present Government had to contend 
with. But willing as he was to avoid this, 
and feeling the necessity for an examina- 
tion into the exact state of affairs, he was 
bound to ask the House to look at the 
situation of the country when the Ministry 
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were called to office. Did he charge the 
noble Lord (Lord Monteagle), who, when 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, introduced a 
measure for the reduction of the postage, 
with having caused this deficiency ; or did 
he impute the deficiency to the noble Lord 
on account of that measure? He knew, 
and his noble Friend would recollect, that 
when he introduced his proposition he 
gave notice to the House, that he would 
not, without first receiving a pledge that 
the deficiency caused by this speculation, 
if he might call it so, should be supplied 
—that, in fact, if Parliament refused to 
give this pledge he would decline to bring 
forward the proposition. At that time the 
deficiency in the revenue was somewhere 
about 800,000/. or 900,000/. His noble 
Friend did not attempt to conceal the 
position of the country at that time—he 
stated it manfully; but he contemplated 
an advantage from his proposed alteration 
in the postage which, in a financial point 
of view, had certainly not been realised. 
His noble Friend had, in fact, been coer- 
ced into the measure by the force of 
public opinion, and by a combination of 
parties which left him but little alterna- 
tive. Add the loss from the Post-office to 
the deficiency then existing, and then see 
how near they came to the present defi- 
ciency. The net revenue from postage, 
including foreign and inland, was about 
1,500,0007. {Lord Monteagle: Very 
near 1,700,000/.] Then, if this sum, 
1,700,000/. were added to the deficiency 
in 1836 of 900,000/., the sum total would 
exactly account for the present deficiency. 
It had been said that the Post-office still 
yielded 400,000/. to the revenue, but the 
noble Lord opposite knew better. The 
packet establishment cost 400,000/., so in 
fact there was no revenue whatever deri- 
ved from the Post-office. He considered 
that the question as to the policy of a re- 
venue from the Post-office was gone by. 
It was admitted that it might be used as a 
source of revenue, but it was contended 
that revenue ought not to be the first 
object. But he would leave that question, 
and come to the circumstances under 
which his noble Friend kad introduced his 
resolution relative to the penny-postage, 
and the distinct assurance he required 
from Parliament to supply the deficiency. 
Would the noble Lord oppose the Govern- 
ment when they were attempting to supply 
the present deficiency ? would he not ras 
ther give thein his support when about to 
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supply that deficiency, which if he were 
now in office he would not allow his 
pledge to sleep, but he would make it his 
duty to call on Parliament to supply the 
deficiency? The noble Lord ought not, 
and could not, have permitted his pledge 
to sleep when the deficiency occurred, for 
to attempt to compensate it by a recur- 
rence to the old rates of postage would be 
impossible, and, if possible, ought not to 
be attempted. He said the country would 
willingly allow the alteration. He himself 
was desirous that the experiment should 
have a fair, and he would add, a success- 
ful trial. Now, with respect to other 
points urged against the tax, he dissented 
from that one which gave the preference 
to the financial policy of the late Admin- 
istration. He was of opinion, that in the 
course of three years, if both systems could 
be in operation, that the preference would 
be given to the propositions of the present 
Government; and he founded his opinion 
on the spirit with which the Government 
proposals had been received. He did not 
wish to use too strong a term; but, judg- 
ing from the sentiments which appeared to 
prevail, he was of opinion that the public 
had given the proposition its support. He 
did not find any very strong manifestations 
of adverse public feeling. He found no 
strong or insuperable objections to the 
scheme either in the debates or the votes in 
Parliament—he found that the whole 
number of petitions presented to Parlia- 
ment on the subject against the tax was 
130, having 9,000 signatures. He found 
that after the tax had been proposed, 
after the time had been afforded by the 
recess for its thorough consideration, after 
the House of Commons had relaxed a 
rule—he rejoiced at the circumstance— 
which prohibited petitions from being re- 
ceived on any subject relating to taxation 
when under discussion—he found that the 
whole number of petitions presented to the 
House of Commons against the tax was 
130. Now he was willing to admit that 
the petitions had not been got up as some 
petitions were, but that they truly repre- 
sented the sentiments of the petitioners, 
and that the signatures were bond fide 
signatures; yet as he had personally ex- 
amined some of the signatures he could 
not help remarking that if the writers 
really possessed all the comforts which 
150/. a year, or above, was calculated to 
afford, that their education could not have 
been carefully attended to. He had se- 
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lected a few of the petitions of those who 
objected not to the principle of a Pro- 
perty-tax, but to particular parts. He 
found the sensibility of these petitioners 
only excited when the tax affected them- 
selves. This was all the opposition which 
the tax met with. The whole number of 
petitions against the tax was 130. Such 
was the feeling of the people towards a 
tax which had that night been denounced 
by his noble Friend near him (Earl Stan- 
hope), and by the noble Lords opposite, 
as one so monstrous in its character, so 
fatal in its consequences, so subversive of 
every right of Englishmen, so interfering 
with the liberty of every man, so affecting 
public credit, that it ought not to be enter- 
tained for an hour, but to be repudiated 
at once by the House, even though the 
only alternative left should be to adopt the 
financial scheme of his noble Friend near 
him. But when he thus adverted to the 
comparative absence of petitions upon this 
subject, let it not be supposed that he or 
any man connected with the Government 
endeavoured to defend the proposition 
upon the ground of its being acceptable to 
the people. He did no such thing. He 
denied not the inconvenience of its inqui- 
sitorial character. He denied not the 
inequality of its operation. He lamented 
the manner in which it fell upon property 
of different descriptions—upon property 
that was permanent, and upon property 
that was not permanent. He lamented 
the necessity for extending it to profes- 
sions and trades upon the same scale as it 
was applied to permanent and solid in- 
come. Let it not be supposed that he 
endeavoured to defend these inconveni- 
ences and inequalities. But he believed 
that the people of this country, although 
aware of these evils, were still reconciled 
to bear the infliction of them, on account 
of the public exigency which pressed upon 
the State. He believed that the first 
feeling of the public of this country was 
the necessity of maintaining the public 
credit of England. He believed that 
the first principle of an Englishman in 
public matters, as well as in private affairs, 
was to maintain the inviolability of his 
word and his faith. He believed that as 


long as that was the animating principle 
of the public of this country, they would 
be reconciled to greater inconveniences, 
greater hardships, and greater inequalities 
than any that would be imposed by this 
tax; knowing, as they did, that there was 
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no tax that could by possibility be pro- 
posed, the operation of which would not, 
in some respects, be unequal. To say that 
a tax was an unequal tax was only to 
state that which was an objection to all 
taxation. He purposely passed by the 
arguments advanced bythe noble Marquess 
(the Marquess of Clanricarde) upon the 
subjects of sugar and coffee, conceiving that 
they applied rather to the debate ofthe other 
evening than to the question then under 
the consideration of the House. The short 
answer to these arguments was, that there 
was no parallel between the cultivation of 
sugar and coffee. If nothing but coffee 
were produced in Cuba and Brazil there 
would be no necessity for the importation 
of a single additional slave into those 
countries; but increase the demand for 
their sugar, and it was impossible to say 
that the horrors of the slave-trade would 
not be revived to an extent at which 
humanity shuddered. He came now to 
that part of his noble Friend’s argument 
which related to the exemption of Ireland 
from the Property-tax. He could not 
share with his noble Friend in the regrets 
he had expressed upon that point. He 
believed that there never had been an 
occasion in which the interference of Par- 
liament for the exemption of Ireland from 
a tax of this nature had been hailed with 
greater satisfaction than the present. It 
was to be remarked that the exemption of 
Ireland applied only to a particular tax— 
it was not a general exemption. The 
amount of tax which Ireland would pay 
for income derived from land, or for other 
income derived from sources described in 
the schedules of the bill, would not, in 
fact amount to so much as the estimated 
produce of the other taxes to which she 
was to be subjected. And under what 
circumstances did Ireland escape this ex- 
emption from the Property-tax? The 
Legislature was precluded, by the pro- 
visions of the Act of Union, from laying 
any tax upon Ireland which was not im- 
posed upon Great Britain, or from levying 
a higher duty upon any article in Ireland 
than was imposed upon the same article in 
Great Britain. There remained then, for 
any financial operation in Ireland, only 
those subjects of taxation which were 
liable to tax in this country. The state of 
Ireland, the condition of her society, the 
circumstances in which she was placed, 
rendered her peculiarly unfit for the appli- 
eation of an Income-tax.. Such being the 
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case, he would ask, where there were 
sources of taxation yielding revenue in 
this country, but as yet untouched in 
Ireland—and where there was the choice 
of means by which the supply of revenue 
from Ireland should be contributed — 
whether it were a blame to the Govern- 
ment that they had considered the social 
and political circumstances by which that 
country was so remarkably distinguished 
from England —whether it was a blame to 
the Government that, instead of requiring 
a Property-tax which Ireland had never 
paid, they had resorted to those unex- 
hausted sources of taxation which, yielding 
revenue in this country, were properly 
subject to the operation of fiscal laws in 
Ireland? He believed that Government 
had acted rightly and prudently in this 
respect, and that they would have acted 
neither with wisdom nor prudence if they 
had attempted to create in Ireland a new 
machinery for the collection of a tax to 
which that country had never yet been 
subject. He thought that his noble 
Friend’s argument to have justice done 
to Ireland in respect to the Income-tax 
would not be responded to in that country. 
There were many points in the speech of 
his noble Friend, and in the speeches of 
other noble Lords delivered on that and 
the former occasion, to which he should 
be unwilling under any circumstances to 
advert in detail, but he really thought at 
present their Lordships would rather com- 
plain if he led them now into a repetition 
of the arguments which had been adduced 
in reply, or if he prolonged the debate in a 
manner which he himself thought would 
be unnecessary. He should, therefore, 
not trespass longer upon their attention. 
He thanked them for the indulgence he 
had received in the course of the observa- 
tions he had felt it his duty to address to 
their Lordships on the part of the Govern- 
ment who had presented this proposition 
to them, and he would not delay them 
from coming to the vote which he antici- 
pated they would deliver. He believed 
that decision would be to affirm bya great 
majority their approbation of the course 
pursued by the Government. He knew 
not whether that was doubted, but if it 
was, then with great confidence he de- 
clared he believed the result of their dis- 
cussions would be an expression of ap- 
probation by a great majority of their 
Lordships in favour of the proposition of 
the Government. They had made that 
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proposition in the confidence that it would 
receive such approbation. They had made 
it in the belief, in which they had not been 
disappointed, that the country would re- 
ceive without repugnance the measure 
which was now submitted to their Lord- 
ships for their assent. They had made it 
in the belief and the confidence—which 
had been confirmed by the result—that it 
would receive the approbation also of a 
large majority of the representatives of the 
people in the other House of Parliament. 
They had believed, and they still believed, 
that in the difficulties of the country—in 
the face of augmenting difficulties—with 
large establishments to sustain, and with 
the prospect, perhaps, of augmented es- 
tablishments—they still believed that the 
country would rather support those who 
presented to it what had been called by 
one of their political opponents an honest 
and a bold measure, rather than those who 
would propose what had been called the 
speculative chance of arevenue, or transi- 
tory or uncertain schemes of temporary 
finance. He would not believe that in 
that House, where their Lordships enjoyed 
hereditary rents, and which comprised so 
large a proportion of those who inherited 
great possessions—he would not believe 
that the appeal which had been made to 
the possessors of that property would not 
be responded to in a satisfactory manner. 
He had perfect confidence, that in the 
same spirit with which our ancestors had 
acted in times of greater difficulty, and 
which called for greater sacrifices, but 
still times of financial difficulty, their 
Lordships would not shrink from the duty 
which was imposed, upon them by the 
present circumstances of the country, but 
would affirm by their votes a measure 
which had received the sanction of so 
large a majority of the representatives of 
the people. 

Lord Monteagle having been personally 
alluded to in the course of the debate, 
hoped to be pardoned if he took the op- 
portunity of explaining the views which he 
took of the question under consideration. 
He frankly admitted the pledge which he 
had forced upon the other House of Par- 
liament at the time of the reduction of the 
postage duties. By that pledge he acknow- 
ledged himself bound. In the spirit of 
that pledge he was prepared toact. Even 
independent of that pledge, he should 
conceive himself bound to assist, by all 
just means, in making up the difference 
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between the income and expenditure of | back to the experience of the year 1806, 


the country. But surely his noble Friend 
would not contend, that because he had 
given such a pledge, he was therefore 
bound to give his assent to the general 
proposition now under the consideration 
of the House. Surely his noble Friend 
would not contend that because he had 
been a party to the reduction of a parti- 
cular tax to the extent of 1,200,000, 
therefore he was to be a party to the im- 
position of another tax to the extent of 
4,000,000/. a-year. The proposal for the 
imposition of a tax upon property was not 
new—it had been submitted to Parlia- 
ment as a substitute for other taxes year 
after year—it had been advanced with 
much pertinacity, and advocated with 
much ingenuity; but he had always 
been opposed to it, and had always re- 
sisted it. When his noble Friend (Lord 
Fitzgerald) adverted to the revenue for- 
merly derived from the Post-office, and 
stated that the whole of the revenue had 
disappeared, his noble Friend was labour- 
ing under a very great mistake. The ex- 
pense of the packet service, which was said 
to swallow up the whole of the revenue 





now derived from the Post-office, had no 
more to do with the penny postage than | 
the expense of the war in Affghanistan | 
or China. It was as distinct from the { 
Post-office as the expense of the army or | 
navy. The great packet communication 
between Great Britain and the British 
North American colonies was undertaken 
upon much higher principles than any 
connected with mere considerations of 
revenue. It was felt by the Government 
of Lord Melbourne, that it was not wise to 
allow the only rapid mode of communica- , 
tion between the British possessions in 
North America and the mother country to 
be dependent upon the means afforded by | 
the United States. Means were accord- 
ingly taken to establish a line of commu- | 
nication of our own. He admitted, that 
this was not done except at a very heavy 
expense; but it was not right to place 
that expense to the account of the Post- 
office. His noble Friend (Lord Fitz- 
gerald), not venturing to say, that the 
Property-tax was a popular proposition, 
yet insinuated, from the smallness of the 
number of petitions that had been pre- 
sented against it, that it was not so unpa- 
latable to the country as its opponents in 
the Legislature would have their Lordships 
believe. But let his noble Friend look 
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and judge from the public opinion then 
expressed, what the popular expression of 
feeling might next year be. Let him re- 
member what were the complaints in 
1806, when the Property-tax had actually 
come into operation—when the Property- 
tax was understood—when its unequal 
pressure upon certain interests was felt— 
when men were really suffering from its 
operation. His noble Friend might de- 
pend upon it, that at the end of another 
year, it would not be in his power to found 
a defence of the Property-tax upon the 
ground of the smallness of the number of 
petitions presented against it. But why 
had the number of petitions been so few ? 
This question opened a serious chapter in 
its history. He concurred with his noble 
Friend in thinking, that the exemptions 
from the operation of the Income-tax were 
made in the wrong direction; Ministers 
exempted certain classes of persons in re- 
spect to the amount of their income, and 
refused to exempt classes of persons by 
reason of the nature of their income. By 
this mode of exemption they swept away 
a larger amount of taxable property than 
was ever before exempted from the impo- 
sition of an Income-tax, while, at the same 
time, they brought within the network of 
their tax several descriptions of property 
which hitherto had never been subject to 
He lamented, nay, he 
almost blushed, to say, that it included the 
property of foreigners, which, up to this 
period, had never beentouched. Looking 
at the number and the class of persons 
exempted from the tax, and who, by that 
exemption, would enjoy almost an immu- 
nity from any taxation whatever, he must 
say, that never, within his experience, had 
so great an inducement, so great a bribe 
been held out by a Government to secure 
the silence and the acquiescence, if not 
the entire support of a large portion of the 
community. He would take the liberty of 
briefly stating to what extent the exemp- 
tions would extend. A short time since 
he had moved for a paper now upon their 
Lordships’ Table, showing the number of 
persons receiving dividends for stock and 
annuities. From that paper, it appeared, 
that there were 282,326 dividend warrants 
issued annually. How many of these did 
their Lordships suppose exceeded 150/.? 
Only 13,968. Out of the 282,326 to 
whom dividends were paid out of the 
in” funds, there were only 13,968 
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whose incomes exceeded 150/. a-year. 
What wonder, then, that there should be 
an absence of petitions? Jn 1801 the 
exemption was limited to income under 
601. a-year. At that time the assessable 
property in the kingdom was estimated at 
80,600,000/. By the nearest calculation 
he could make, the persons included in 
that assessment holding property between 
the two fixed amounts of 60/. and 1501., 
were, in fact, the possessors of 20,000,000/., 
or one-fourth of the whole of the asses- 
sable property of the kingdom. The ex- 
emption, under the present bill, of so large 
a portion of the community, naturally ac- 
counted for the silence to which his noble 
Friend had adverted with so much apparent 
satisfaction. In the course of the debate 
many authorities had been cited against 
the view which he took of this question. 
He had been asked how he and his noble 
Friends who thought with him could make 
up their minds to take a course which was 
opposed to the authority of some of the 
greatest names of their own party? The 
authority of the late Lord Sydenham and 
of the late Lord Congleton had been re- 
ferred to as very favourable to the imposi- 
tion of an income-tax. He would appeal 
toan authority who was now living—he 
would refer to the authority of that venera- 
ble nobleman who was at the head of the 
Government of this country when the mo- 
mentous war in which the country had 
been some years engaged ceased, and 
who came down to the other House and 
asked for the immediate repeal of this tax. 
He alluded to Lord Sidmouth, who, at the 
conclusion of the peace in 1802, then 
stated that nothing should induce him to 
recommend the continuance of the Pro- 
perty-tax after the war had ceased. Lord 
Sidmouth said, 

“Tt is my intention to propose a repeal of 
the tax on income. I am desirous that the 
sentiments I entertain towards that measure 
be perfectly understood. As a war-tax I am 
persuaded that it was a legitimate source of 
revenue; but I have ever considered it in no 
other light than a war-tax, inapplicable toa 
time of peace.” 


And again Lord Sidmouth said, on the 
5th of April, 1802— 


“T recommend that the burden of the In- 
come-tax should not be allowed to rest on the 
shoulders of the public in time of peace, be- 
cause it should be reserved for the important 
occasions which he trusted would not soon 
recur. He thought it worthy of the credit 
and the character of the country to look for- 
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ward to such a resource in the fearful event of 
being obliged to struggle for our honour and 
independence. ” 


He then proposed to substitute new 
taxes to the amount of 4,000,000/. on 
malt, hops, and beer. That venerable 
nobleman then stated, that he thought any 
tax in time of peace was better than a 
Property-tax. Such were his opinions 
now. This was not the only opinion that 
he could quote in support of his argu- 
ment. He could refer to the opinion of 
one who took an active part in the debates 
on this tax in 1816. He found at that 
period Lord Ashburton thus described this 
tax :— 


“Lord Ashburton said, all the good he 
could say of the Property-tax was, that it was 
dead, for all the opprobrious epithets heaped 
upon it seemed only to come up to its deserts. 
He would rather be summoned before a bench 
of bishops to be questioned on points of doc- 
trine, than appear before the tax commission- 
ers to give an account of his goods and 
chattels: ”” 


He would appeal, then, to the opinion 
of Lord Ashburton, who at that time was 
the most eminent merchant in Europe. 
He then used the playful expressions 
which he had quoted, because the tax had 
then been repealed; but their Lordships 
might depend upon it if the tax had been 
continued he would have used much 
stronger and harsher language on the sub- 
ject. But it might be said that these were 
by-gone instances ; but he would take the 
liberty of adverting to an authority which 
had been referred to by his noble Friend 
opposite, and to whom his noble Friend 
might look up with more confidence, 
but certainly not with greater respect than 
he did. When a proposition was made in 
1833 for a repeal of the malt-tax and the 
introduction of a Property-tax, the right 
hon. Gentleman to whom he alluded said, 


“ He thought that the noble Lord had done 
well in not proposing an income or Property 
tax. Nothing but a case of extreme necessity 
could justify Parliament in subjecting the peo- 
ple of this country in a time of peace to the 
inquisitorial process which must be resorted to 
in order to render that impost productive, and 
to have recourse to such machinery for the 
purpose of raising 2 or 3 per cent., would be 
most unwise...... With respect to a tax on 
property, as distinguished from a tax on in- 
come, he very much doubted whether it would 
promote the interest of the labouring classes, 
because it would diminish the funds at present 
appropriated to the encouragement of industry 
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timately he found that the tax did not affect 
the person who paid itso much as the labourer, 
by diminishing his means of employment. The 
application of the tax to Ireland would be at- 
tended wilh extreme difficulty. He really be- 
lieved that this circumstance formed the main 
obstacle to the establishment of the tax. It 
could hardly be contended that if a Property- 
tax were established, Ireland should be exemp~- 
ted from its operation. He wished to see Ire- 
land as much favoured as possible, consistent 
with justice. But to impose a Property-tax on 
England and Scotland, and to exempt Ireland 
from its operation, would, in his opinion, how- 
ever unpopular that opinion might be, be ex- 
ceedingly unjust. ” 


There was a surplus revenue then, but 
the argument would not be affected on 
that account, as he would show presently. 
They then came to the year 1840—the la- 
mentable year 1840—when his misdeeds 
produced, according to the allegations of 
some, such an immense deficiency. In 
that year a proposition was made to meet 
the deficiency that existed, and his right 
hon. Friend the then Chancellor of the 
Exchequer did not propose a Property-tax 
for that purpose, nor was it done by autho- 
rities on the other side to whom he could 
refer. His noble Friend opposite would 
see, on referring to the case, that in those 
days of deficiency such a proposition or 
such a plan did not exist in the minds of 
persons well qualitied to judge on this sub- 
ject, who declared that a Property-tax, le- 
vied for the purpose of making up a defi- 
ciency of two or three millions, would be 
unjust, On the occasion to which he re- 
ferred Sir Robert Peel said, 


“There being about 2,500,000/. to be raised, 
to attempt to raise that small sum by a Pro- 
perty-tax, or a tax on general consumption, 
would not be advisable, and therefore, on the 
whole, he gave the preference to the plan of 
the right hon. the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, ” 


Now, this authority against raising so 
small a revenue from such a source of in- 
come, the noble Lord was aware, was the 
present First Lord of the Treasury. He 
did not mention this in an invidious man- 
ner, nor did he intend to do more so than 
in referring to the opinions of Lord 
Spencer, Lord Congleton, or Lord Syden- 
ham. He did not, however, believe that 
these authorities would have small weight 
with their Lordships. He, however, would 
take the liberty of saying that the cireum- 
stances which had produced this deficiency 
in the revenue had no reference whatever 
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to it. He believed that there was no cause 
of complaint as to there being a falling off 
in the resources of the country. But 
what were the grievances gone over in the 
review that had been made of the recent 
financial measures of this country. So 
far from complaining of the mode in 
which they had been dealt with, he 
would at once say that he believed that 
they had been treated in a liberal and 
candid spirit, but still there was one and 
a prominent fallacy put forward, of which 
he had a right to complain—nameiy, 
when it was so constantly said that there 
was a deficiency of 10,000,0002. to deal 
with. He would appeal to the House, 
when he had shown what were really the 
facts of the case, whether this was a just 
ground to ask the country to submit to 
the imposition of the Income-tax. The 
truth was, that in the present case they 
had only to deal with the deficiency of the 
year, for the past deficiencies had already 
been supplied, and made up by finance 
means. If noble Lords would look to 
papers on the Table they would find many 
instances of deficient revenue in years 
previous to the present Government com- 
ing into office. For instance, in the year 
1826, he found a deficiency of 645,0001., 
and in 1827, a deficiency of 826,000J. 
In subsequent years, he found the follow- 
ing to be the state of the surplus and 
deficiency :— 


Surpius anD DEFICIENCY FROM 1831 to 1841. 











Surplus, Deficiency, 
£. ee 
1831 698,857 
1832 614,000 
1833 1,513,000 
1834 .. 1,608,000 
1835 +. 1,620,000 
1836 2,130,000 
1837 655,000 
1838 .. 345,000 
1839 .. 1,512,000 
1840 1,593,000 
1841 2,101,000 














Excess of income over expenditure ie 
in ten years, from 1831 to 1840 7,685,000 
Orin eleven years, to January, 1842 584,000 


It appeared, then, that in the course of 
three years, there was as much deficiency 
to provide for as they now were called 
upon in the present year to make up by 
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means of an Income-tax. He was quite 
willing to strike a balance with his noble 
Friend opposite on this point. He be- 
lieved that he had shown that the danger 
of the country, in consequence of our 
financial embarrassments, had been erro- 
neously described to be most alarming. 
And if he had shown that this embarrass- 
ment had been exaggerated he had shown 
that they were not justified in imposing an 
Income-tax. It was apparent from the 
statement which he had made, that from 
the year 1833 to 184], there had been 
repeatedly a deficient revenue, but this 
had not arisen from the falling off in the 
former revenue, but from the great, and 
he would say, wise reduction, that had 
been made in taxation by the Govern- 
ment, of which the noble Duke opposite 
was the head. That reduction had 
amounted to upwards of 3,000,000/. a 
year, and the greatest deficiency in any 
year, from 1831 to 1841, had been only 
2,600,000/. The result, no doubt, of this, 
and the subsequent reduction in taxation 
that had been made, undoubtedly was, that 
during this period, the Government had not 
paid off so much of the debt as might ap- 
pear to some to be expedient, but taking the 
wholeincome for the time he had just stated, 
there would be a surplus as compared 
with the whole of the deficiency. It had 
been said, for the purpose of argument, 
that the Government had been driven to 
the Income-tax because all other sources 
of taxation had been exhausted. Do not 
let that sound go forth to the enemies of 
your country. Ifa Minister of the Crown 
said, that he had exhausted all the finan- 
cial resources of the country, and that he 
could not with expectation of success 
resort to the Excise, or the Customs, or 
the stamps, or the assessed taxes, he would 
say that never was there such a groundless 
and unfounded declaration made. He 
trusted in God that there was not an 
enemy of England to hear such a declara- 
tion from a Minister of England, that he 
could not raise further supplies by the 
common means of taxation in thls coun- 
try, for all that could be procured from 
these sources had been already raised; 
and that therefore, it became necessary 
to resort to direct taxation. And how had 
this been resorted to, after what had taken 
place in this country, and which must be 
known to every one? Was the great 
growth of capital that had taken place 
within these last few years to be entirely 
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overlooked. Was it to be forgotten 
that they had repealed 40,000,000/. of 
taxes since 1815; and were they now 
to be told that there were no means of 
restoring public credit but by resorting to 
a Property-tax ? There was, he asserted, 
no ground for believing that the statement 
that he had alluded to could at all justify 
the resorting to such a step. But it should 
also be recollected that the circumstances 
which led to our financial deficiencies 
arose from causes with which, he was sure, 
that neither their Lordships nor the coun- 
try would quarrel. He would quote, as 
clearly as he could, the details which in- 
volved a matter of figures—he was aware 
that it might be tedious, but, as he was 
dealing with the credit of the country, he 
trusted that the House would give him its 
attention. He considered it to be the 
duty of every Member of their Lordships’ 
House to state fairly the facts of the case, 
and, in doing so, he thought that he could 
show that we were in a situation to meet 
our difficulties with a light heart. If he 
could succeed in making out this case, he 
was sure that their Lordships would not 
think that he had occupied too much of 
their time. During the interval of time 
which he had referred to a few months 
ago, several mighty financial operations 
were undertaken, and when they talked of 
a deficiency in their finances, they should 
recollect that it was not altogether attribu- 
table to the falling off in the revenue, or 
to the increase of our expenditure. He 
asserted that the income of this country 
had not fallen off, but had sustained itself. 
Taking, then, the period’ which he had 
previously alluded to, namely, from 1831 
to 1841, it would be found that the in- 
come of the country had sustained itself, 
although there undoubtedly had been 
some increase of expenditure. It should 
be remembered, in the first place, that 
during this period they had added to the 
national debt not less than 20,000,000. 
for the purpose of getting rid of the curse 
of slavery in our colonies. You had added 
by this means a sum which was more than 
the amount of the deficiency. By another 
financial operation also, with which his 
noble Friend (the Earl of Ripon) was per- 
fectly conversant, but which might have 
escaped the attention of other noble Lords, 
an addition had been made to our expen- 
diture. During the period, then, which 
he had just mentioned, there had been a 
gradual and increasing change of the per- 
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manent debt into terminable annuities. 
This he considered a sensible and most 
just mode of reducing the burden of our 
debt. This system had gone on increasing 
from year to year to the present time ; but 
just as much as it had gone on increasing, 
it held out the prospect of an ultimate 
falling off. Compare the state of the debt 
in 1831 and 1841, and it would be found 
that there had been an increase in the 
charge, in consequence of the transference 
of pertnanent into terminable annuities, to 
no less an amount than 782,000/. a year. 
Could this charge be put down under the 
head of a financial deficiency, when the 
charge was incurred for the purpose of re- 
sorting to the safest and best means of 
reducing the national debt? He had 
mentioned this additional charge, exclu- 
ding the loan for the abolition of slavery, 
and only taking into account the transfer- 
ence of the present debt into life annuities. 
But over and above all this charge there 
had, taking the average of years from 1828 
to 1831, been au annual surplus of 
142,000. The following, he believed, 
would be a tolerably accurate account of 
the state of our debt, regarding it in the 
which light he had just pointed out :— 


COMPARATIVE STATE OF DEPT IN 1828, 
1831, 1841 
Total Charge 
Unredeemed 
Debt. 





Founded 


Unredeemed Annuities. 





January 5, 1828 «+++ | 777,476,000 | 2,610,000] 28,389,000 





1B31 sees 
1841 woo 


757,486,000 
766,37 1,000 


27 674,000 


3,297, 000 
28,556,000 


4,114,000 000 











Excess of 1841 2... 9,000,000 817,000 $72,000 





£631, 000 Interest. 
The same account. excluding ) 101,000 Long Annuity. 
Slave Loan...... £20,000,000 


£732,000 





Sth January, 1828.. 777,476,000 


1831.4. | 757,486,000 
1841,. | 746,200,000 


_ 2;610,000 


~ 3,29 7,000 
4,012,000 


28 389,000 


27; 27,674,000 
27,816,000 





1,285,000 
more. 


142,000 
more, 








{757,486,000 
| 746 
E 1,000,000 





The same Account, converting Terminable into Perpetual 
Annuities, and excluding Slave Loan. 





January 5, 1828. ..+| 822,000,000 |..eese+eeee| 27,365,000 


811,000,000 
793,000,000 


January 5, 1831.00. 26,258,000 


January 5, 1841.00. 


Annual 
Charge -. 
Annual 
29,000,000 | Charge .. 


Diminution in 1841 
below 1B31eeeees 
Diminutlon in 1841 
below 1828...... 


18,000,000 
1,901,000 
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FUNDED AND UNFUNDED DEBT, AND CON- 
VERTING TRRMINABLE INTO PERPETUAL 
ANNUITIES. 
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1828.6 
1831.. 


1841.. 


850,325,000 
838,549,000 


837,521,000 


28,203,000 
880,000 


26,909,000 


seececccese 
(includiug 
slave loan) 





(excluding 


slave loan) 26,223,000 


1841.. | 815,957,000 


Dimination from es 
1831 to 1841 ; a hnebiedl ie 


After providing for slave loan of £20,000,000. 














dcharge £29,000 








This, he thought was a species of ex- 
pense of which the country had no right 
to complain. Undoubtedly the slave-loan 
must be considered a charge, but the 
other, if additional charge it could be 
called, was one which must end in the 
diminution of the amount of the debt. If 
his noble Friend would call for the returns 
of the terminable annuities that would fall 
in between this time and 1860, he would 
see what a great falling off in the amount 
of charge would take place at that time, 
At present the state of the matter, as com- 
pared with 1831, was as follows :— 

PERPETUAL AND TERMINABLE ANNUITIES 

COMPARED. 
183 1—Terminable annuities.. ..£3,297,000 


Equivalent in snaps 1,882,000 
annuities. . 


Excess of annual charge. £1,415,000 


1841—Terminable annuities. . .. £4,114,000 
Equivalent in perpetual 
annuities. Ma sheen 


Excess of annual wakes £2,404,000 


Excess of annual charge in 1831 £1,415,000 
Excess of annual charge in 1841 2,404,000 


Iucreased annual charge in 1841. . £909,000 


In addition to this there had also been 
a great reduction in the unfunded debt. 
He had to apologize to the House for 
troubling it with these details, but, in 
taking into account the amount of the 
deficiency, as it was called, it was neces- 
sary to do so, to show that this financial 
deficiency was not so great as it had been 
described. He must now proceed to refer 
to the savings’ banks, because his noble 
Friend on the opposite side of the House, 
in the observations which he had made on 
the subject, altogether misapprehended 
the matter. On a former occasion when 
this subject was under discussion he had 
taken no part in the debate, but he would 
now endeavour to explain what had taken 
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place in the financial arrangement which 
had been so much adverted to. The acts 
of Parliament respecting savings’ banks 
expressly provided with respect to the 
deposits and interest, and as to the mode 
in which they should be invested. The 
funds from the savings’ banks might be in- 
vested, at the pleasure of the commission- 
ers, either in the funded or the unfunded 
debt. The commissioners also had power 
under the recent act to direct that the 
money belonging to savings’ banks, in- 
vested in Exchequer-bills, might be funded 
in stock. The clauses of the two acts 
were as follows :— 


Savings’ Banks, act 9, Geo. 4th, c. 92, 
sec. 15. The said commissioners of the na- 
tional debt shall cause all the monies paid into 
the Banks of England and Ireland to be in- 
vested from time to time in the purchase of 
bank annuities, or Exchequer-bills; and the 
interest which shall arise from time to time, 
and become due thereon, shall in like manner 
be invested in the purchase of Government 
annuities, or Exchequer-bills. Sec, 50. The 
said commissioners are empowered to lay out 
the whole or any part of the monies standing 
in their names in the purchase of Exchequer 
bills held by the Bank, or by the public ; and 
the commissioners shall be entitled to receive 
for any such sums laid out by them in Exche- 
quer-bills such an amount of 3 per cents. con- 
sols, or reduced, as the same sums would have 
produced if laid out at the quarterly average 
price. Sec. 51. Certificate of Treasury; 52. 
Annuities chargeable on consolidated fund ; 
53 Exchequer bills to be cancelled ; 54. Stock 
may be sold for purchase of Exchequer bills. 
5 Vict., sess. 2, c. 9, sec. 1: And whereas a 
large amount of the Exchequer bills so out- 
standing are now held by the commissioners 
for the reduction of the national debt, on 
account of savings’ banks, and may be funded 
under the provisions of an act passed in the 
9th Geo. 4th, c. 92, and it is unnecessary to 
make provisions for paying off the same.” 
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This was a power which could not be 
abused ; for, independent of efficient 
checks, a return stating all the circum- 
stances of each transaction of this kind 
was laid before Parliament every Session. 
He believed that there was nothing in the 
state of the debt to lead to alarm. As for 
the alleged 10,000,000/. deficiency, it was 
a mere bubble, about which, at the same 
time, much had been and much might be 
said in the course of debate. He thought, 
therefore, that he had shown that there 
was nothing in the present state of things 
which called for this extreme measure ; 
and, above all, that it was not the only 
measure that could be resorted to, to sup- 
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ply the deficiency. His first proposition 
was, that our financial situation was not 
quite so bad as it had been represented; 
and, in the second place, he would en- 
deavour to show that the Income-tax was 
not quite so good as it had been described 
Nothing, in his 
mind, could be so preposterous as to 
tax men in equal degree who received 
the same amount of annuity from a term- 
minable as from a permanent source. 
Again, there was a portion of England 
where large farms were common. For 
instance, in Northumberland, where the 
farms were of great size, and where 
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they would be taxed; but these in many 
| parts of England would entirely escape. 
' Would not one of the operations of this 
tax then be, to lead to the divisions of 
these large farms with the view to avoid 
| taxation, and thus drive capital into chan- 
nels where it would not otherwise flow? 
Was it an immaterial matter, he would 
ask, to interfere in this way with such an 
important class as the tenentry of this 
‘country. It might appear very para- 
'doxical, but he felt in these evils some 
consolation, for from the existence of these 
evils, he derived the best hopes of getting 
rid of the tax altogether. He recollected 
his late noble Friend, Lord Congleton, 
‘often used to say, that when a law was 
brought forward to interfere with the pub- 
lic liberty, he would rather have it above 
; the mark than below it, for if it interfered 
| with constitutional rights, the sooner they 
were likely to get rid of it. He thought, 
therefore, that after a short experience, 
‘the injustice, the absurdity, and all the 
other faults of the Income-tax would ope- 
rate as so many inducements to make it 
| go to the place where all bad laws ulti- 
/mately went. This was a measure that 
, Should only be resorted to at a period of 
national conflict, when the enemies were 
at our gates, or what was much better—as 
the noble Duke well knew was the better 
way to carry on war—when we went to 
attack the enemy at his own gates, The 
noble Lord had made some allusions to 
the want of opposition to the tax, but he 
would tell the noble Lord that he might 
depend upon it that it was not quite so 
unpopular as it was likely to be when per- 
sons were called upon to pay it. Having 
excepted, as he had shown, a large por- 
tion of the population from the payment 
of the tax, it was supposed that a great 
deal of the opposition of the tax would be 
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got rid of. It was asserted by persons 
connected with the Chartists out of doors, 
that the object of the Legislature should 
be to make the wealthy contribute in all 
cases to the exigencies of the State. Now 
he recollected in the House of Commons, 
a few years ago, a gentleman well known, 
who was supposed to represent these ex- 
treme opinions—he meant the late Mr. 
Hunt. That gentleman said one sentence 
which completely dispelled this fallacy. 
He said, that to raise millions, you must 
tax millions. The present bill, however, 
was to tax the few, and was to relieve the 
millions. His noble Friend opposite, who 
was a Member of Lord Grey’s Govern- 
ment, must recollect the difficulties they 
had to contend with at that period with 
respect to some direct taxes. The argu- 
ment of the noble Duke went to the ex- 
tent of saying, that if there was any sur- 
plus from this tax, it might be devoted to 
the removal of taxes which were unpopu- 
Jar. He would ask, whether public credit 
should be allowed to act on this point. 
He objected, above all, to the moral effect 
of this tax. If all other objections were 


obviated, the frauds and evasions which it 
gave rise to, must make it a most objec- 


tionable impost. It would operate as a 
bounty in many instances to the commis- 
sion of frauds, and it would hold out a 
premium to men to act against their con- 
sciences. On this point, he would appeal 
to a work written by a valuable public 
servant, he meant the late Mr. Lowry, the 
former comptroller of the property-tax. 
That gentleman stated, that the frauds 
and evasions in that tax under the head 
of lands and houses, amounted to one- 
seventh. This was a most important item, 
for it was not possible to conceal either 
Jands or houses, and the evasions there 
could only take place on the value, and 
not on the substance. He now came to 
another description of property, he alluded 
to the public funds. They had the as- 
sistance of the Bank in getting their re- 
turns before it paid dividends, but still 
Mr. Lowry showed, that the evasions 
made amounted to from } to 1-5th. 
With respect to the class of profits and 
professions, he should like to know how 
they could get an accurate return of them. 
The deductions under this head must ne- 
cessarily be enormous, and the gentleman 
he had alluded to put the evasions down 
as one half. By the return of the receipts 
under the property-tax, from 1803 to 
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1814, it appeared, that in the first year, 
the amount assessed was 75 3-5ths mil- 
lions, and in the last year, 1814, not less 
than 1324 millions. Fraud, to a great 
extent, was found in all these returns, and 
that showed their Lordships that the tax 
brought forward by her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment as a means of preserving the credit 
of the country would do more to destroy 
the public character and the public faith 
than any other measure which could be 
suggested. When the property-tax was 
proposed, at a former period, there was a 
war and a depreciated currency, which 
gave some degree of prosperity to trade, 
but now this was not so, and such a tax 
would be doubly mischievous. It was 
said, that it was a tax which affected the 
holder of property, whether he remained 
in this country or went abroad ; but what 
if he took his property with him? Did it 
not afford him a premium for doing that, 
and making the most he could of his wealth 
in another land. When the lncome-tax 
was formerly imposed, there was a depre- 
ciating currency and war, which increased 
consumption, and produced prosperity in 
some degree; this was not now the case. 
They were driving at the opposite side of 
the wedge. Formerly, the capitalist could 
not escape the tax; now, he might go 
away and take his property with him. 
Formerly, there was no public credit in 
other countries, nor any manufacturing 
prosperity. It was not so now. If they 
took the manufacture of stockings, for in- 
stance, at Nottingham and its vicinity ; 
that was a branch of manufacture in which 
foreign competition was great, and the 
stocking manufacturers of Saxony were 
running us very close. What would be 
the effect of this tax on the stocking ma- 
nufacturer of Nottingham? The effect 
would be, that he would carry his capital 
abroad, and establish manufactories there. 
It was assumed that the Income-tax was 
a good remedy for the existing deficiency, 
but he thought that so far from there being 
a surplus revenue derived from this source 
of taxation, he should be able to show that 
there would be an actual deficit. The 
budget imposed a Property-tax—it called 
Hercules forth to put his arm to the wag- 
gon, and did not get it out of the rut after 
all. Their Lordships knew that by the 
last estimates which had been laid before 
Parliament, the deficiency of the revenue 
was 3,000,000/. To meet this deficit there 
was the Income-tax, the new coal duty, 
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and the new arrangements with regard to 
Ireland. He believed that from Irish 
spirits not one 6d. could be expected to 
be raised, The Government had proposed 
to take a duty of 4s. per ton upon coal 
exported, and this it was expected would 
produce200,000/. That calculation show- 
ed an expectation that there would be 
1,000,000 tons of coal annually exported. 
The present amount of exports exceeded 
1,500,000, and the amount was, therefore, 
expected to be reduced by one-third. 
The loss of freight and other expenses 
upon this reduced exportation would 
amount to 450,000/.; so that there would 
be a loss of revenue arising upon this sum, 
both in respect of the coal owner and the 
shipper, which would go far to show an 
absolute deficit on this item. Taking, 
therefore, the returns from Irish spirits 
and from coal as amounting to nothing, 
the account would then stand, that the 
sum which might be expected to be real- 
ised from the Income-tax was 3,700,0001., 
and from Irish stamp duties 160,0002., 
making a total of 3,860,000/. The amount 
of duties to be repealed was 1,210,000/., 
and deducting this from the net income, 
the result was only 2,650,000. The de- 
ficit, however, was 3,000,000/., and thus 
there was an actual deficiency in the re- 
venue raised by this extraordinary tax of 
350,000. With regard to the nature of 
the tax itself, he thought that the Govern- 
ment had acted rightly with a view to 
their own popularity, but looking at the 
interests of the country, to the protection 
of industry, he thought that the volunteer 
budget of the noble Earl (Earl Stanhope) 
who had suggested the re-imposition of 
assessed taxes, would have been more 
likely to produce satisfactory results. To 
what, he asked, was the state of the coun- 
try to be attributed? The public revenue 
had increased, no doubt, but not in the 
proportion which the country had a right 
to expect. If any one looked to the ques- 
tion dispassionately and calmly, he might 
trace the distress of the country to two 
great causes. One was the disorganiza- 
tion of our foreign trade by reason of the 
state of America; and he believed that if 
they turned to their Customs’ returns, 
they would find that the main deficiency 
was altogether connected with the produce 
of America; and he believed in his con- 
science that the whole of the difficulties 
which had proceeded from this source 
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been taken by which the raw agricultural 
produce of that country might have been 
received in payment. But beyond this 
was another infinitely greater cause of 
distress—the diminished power of con- 
sumption in the people of this country. 
Even if they gave up all other causes, they 
would have no difficulty in seeing that it 
was the diminished power of consuming 
exciseable commodities at home which had 
led to a great deal of the loss of income. 
There was a calculation published which 
had been made upon the authority of Mr. 
Lloyd, and which formed a part of the 
report of the commissioners on the hand- 
loom weavers, which showed the prices 
paid in 1835, 1839, 1840, and 1841, for 
wheat, oats, and barley. It was as fol- 
lows :— 
“ 1835— qrs. 3. £ 
Wheat 12,000,000 at 40 .. 24,000,000 
Oats . 3,000,000 ,, 22... 3,300,000 
Barley 9,000,000 ,, 30 .. 13,500,000 


—_—— 





40,800,000 

“ 1839, 1840, 1841— 
Wheat 12,000,000 ,, 58 .. 40,800,000 
Oats . 3,000,000 ,, 25... 3,750,000 
Barley 9,000,000 ,, 37 .. 16,650,000 


61,200,000 
“ Excess of cost. .£20,400,000.” 


What was the effect of drawing 
20,000,000/. from other sources, and 
spending it in this article of consumption ? 
It was to diminish the revenue and the 
trade of the country, and to cramp and 
fetter our manufactures. He would take 
also a comparison of the expenses of twelve 
families in Manchester between 1836 and 
1841, The amount of income which they 
were compelled to pay in 1836 was 54 
per cent., in 1841 it was 89 per cent. ; 
and the result of this was, that they had 
less to lay out in exciseable articles, He 
would not further trouble their Lordships 
upon this subject, upon which their Lord- 
ships had already extended great indul- 
gence to him. He would only end by 
saying, that he could assure the House 
that, in opposing this Income-tax, he had 
done so precisely upon the same principle 
on which he had opposed it when he had 
had the honour of being a Minister himself, 
and on no other principle whatever. He 
should oppose it under all circumstances, 
as being an unwise, an unjust, and in- 
efficient measure. 

The Earl of Ripon was very ready to do 
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Lord who had just sat down had stated 
his views of this mneasure, but he thought 
that, after all, the question in reality re- 
solved itself into the very point on which 
it had been discussed on Friday night. 
The arguments of the noble Marquess, of 
the noble Earl (Earl Stanhope), and of 
the noble Lord who last spoke, all re- 
solved themselves into this: that there 
was not a case made out to furnish a 
ground for the imposition of this tax. It 
was not disputed that from the very na- 
ture of things a Property-tax must be 
liable to very grave objection; he had 
stated so the other evening. He had 
stated that it was only to be justi- 
fied by the pressure of strong necessity, 
and he had then proceeded to show the 
grounds on which the affirmation of the 
existence of that necessity depended. He 
could not help thinking that his noble 
Friend had failed to show that no such 
necessity existed. The noble Lord had 
carefully and properly avoided volunteer- 
ing a budget, though he had expressed an 
opinion in favour of that suggested by the 
noble Earl ; but he could not help think- 
ing that if the Government adopted that 
scheme they should be adopting a course 
liable in itself to very grave objections, 
and liable to this particular objection, that 
it would not effect the purpose which was 
to be had in view. What if Parliament 
should re-impose the house-tax, and the 
duty of 50 per cent. upon horses and car- 
riages and servants, which had been taken 
off in 1823. If by such means they could 
be sure that they would derive the sum 
which they wanted, he must say that he 
thought that would be a preferable mode 
of taxation. But the amount which would 
be obtained, according to the calculations 
when these taxes were last paid, would not 
produce anything like the sum required, 
By the house-tax, as it stood in 1833, 
they would gain about 1,200,000/; and 
by the taxes on horses, carriages, and 
servants, which had been removed in 
1823, they would not obtain more than 
500,0002. or 600,000/., assuming that the 
re-imposition of a much larger amount of 
taxation in these items would not prevent 
the employment of horses, carriages, and 
servants to a considerable extent. But 
the force of this necessity had been con- 
tested by his noble Friend who had last 
spoken, and he had argued that if every- 
thing had been left alone, all would have 
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doubt this for a moment ; he did not at all 
despair of the powers of the country. But 
there was a deficiency now actually exist- 
ing which must be met. Everybody re- 
pudiated the idea of borrowing money—of 
raising funds by way of loan, and there 
was no other alternative but that the Go- 
vernment must apply itself to find some 
source of revenue from which they could 
derive sufficient to meet their necessities. 
A great part of the speech of his noble 
Friend had been in vindication, although 
such a vindication was quite uncalled for, 
of his own financial administration ; and 
he had striven to show that no acts of his 
had called for this bill. He had alluded 
to the great addition to the debt of the 
country occasioned by the expenditure of 
20,000,0002. in purchasing the freedom 
of slaves in the West Indies, and he had 
said that he had not attended sufficiently 
to the progress of the revenue. He cer- 
tainly thought that he had given it full 
attention, and he had stated to the House 
that the deficiency was not, in fact, occa- 
sioned by the diminution of the revenue, 
because the revenue had increased, but by 
the great increase, within the last seven 
years, of the expenditure of the country, 
in respect of that portion of our expendi- 
ture over which Parliament exercised an 
annual control—he meant the naval and 
military service of the country. And he 
had shown that on this item alone the 
increase between the first year, where the 
gradually growing deficiency in the re- 
venue had commenced, and the present 
year, had been no less than 3,500,0002. 
Why, if this were so, this did constitute a 
case, which in the first of these years no 
one had contemplated, but which had now 

assumed the character of a permanent 
deficit: and until they could show that 

the cases of deficit would be diminished, 

they could not calculate with any cer- 

tainty upon the deficit itself being re- 

moved. If they re-imposed these taxes 

upon articles, and, upon the duties on Cus- 

toms and Excise, they would, he thought, 

be overturning the great principle of com- 

mercial and fiscal relief, which had been 

the object of the Government during the 

last twenty years. That would not be a 

wise course to adopt: it would be much 

safer to view the inconvenience, the odium 

of this bill—of remedying the existing 

difficulties by the adoption of the means 

which were proposed by this measure than 
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they had been endeavouring to do for the 
purpose of relieving the spring of manu- 
facturing prosperity. The prosperity of 
the revenue depended upon giving as 
much relief in that quarter as was possible, 
The noble Marquess had suggested that a 
new light seemed to have broken in upon 
the Government on this question; but he 
could only say, for his part, that he had 
always expressed and endeavoured to act 
upon a principle in favour of what was 
called free-trade; and though he was not 
prepared to give up the principle of free- 
trade—and he knew no one who was pre- 
pared to give it up altogether—he had 
always thought it necessary to reduce the 
whole system of the fiscal duties of the 
country, for the purpose of bringing about 
a more active communication with other 
parts of the world. He did not believe 
that the commercial and mercantile world 
entertained an opinion adverse to the 
tariff. He had heard many persons say 
that they believed that it would be one of 
the most useful measures which could be 
devised, and he thought that the noble 
Marquess had treated the measure in a 
way which it did not deserve. When that 
measure came up from the other House of 
Parliament, he thought that he should be 
able to show that it rested upon a sound 
position, such as should regulate the com- 
mercial interests of the country. 

Their Lordships divided on the question 
that the word “ now” stand part of the 
motion :—Contents 99; Not-Contents 28 : 
-—-Majority 71. 
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$41 Income (Property) Taz. 


FOR. AGAINST. 
Lord Braybrooke Earl Fitzhardinge 
Lord Wynford Lord Talbot of Mala- 
hide 
Lord de L’Isle Earl of Belfast 
Bill read a third time and passed. 
Their Lordships adjourned. 


The following Protests were entered. 


Dissentrent—I. Because this bill, though 
entitled “ Property-tax,’’ is in truth a tax on 
income; and I consider any tax on income ob- 
jectionable, as being— 

1. Unjust, inasmuch as it taxes to the same 
amount equal yearly incomes of really unequal 
value. 

2, Inquisitorial, and necessarily requiring 
for its due collection such scrutiny into the 
affairs of individuals as is abhorrent from the 
feelings of Englishmen in all cases, and in 
many, especially in those of persons concerned 
in trade, inconvenient, and highly injurious. 

3. Demoralizing, because in divers cases it 
requires the oaths of parties to be made in di- 
rect opposition to their pecuniary interests, and 
holds out temptation to perjury and fraud. 

4. Impolitic, as forcibly diverting a portion 
of the profits of trade from productive, to the 
support of unproductive labour; and 

5. Because I believe that the allegation that 
a tax on income affects the rich only, and not 
the poor, is altogether erroneous; and that 
every tax falls, sooner or later, on the poorer 
classes of the people, and none more imme- 
diately than a direct tax imposed on the in- 
comes of the employers of labour. 

II. Because several of the provisions of this 
bill appear to me absurd and unnecessarily un- 
just and impolitic, 

1. By this bill, while all the incomes enu- 
merated in the schedules A, C, D, and E, 
though of greatly varying value, are assessed 
at 7d. in the pound, incomes arising from the 
occupation of lands are assessed in schedule 
B only at 3$d., and in some cases at 2}d., in 
the pound. The grounds of this distinction 
have not been explained; but the consequence 
must necessarily be, that it gives an undue ad- 
vantage to capital employed in agricultural 
pursuits, and tends to raise to an unnatural 
level the rent paid for the occupation and use 
of land. 

2. The profits of tenants, occupiers of land, 
are measured by the rent due to the respective 
landlords—-a test, as it appears to me, assumed 
capriciously without any assignable reason, 
and the consequence of which must be, first— 
that a tenant, who pays a low and inadequate 
rent, will have the further benefit of being as- 
sessed at a low rent on his income, while the 
tenant oppressed by a high rent will have to 
bear the additional burden of a heavy tax ; 
and secondly, that in cases where long leases 
of lands have been granted at low rents, in 
consideration of capital expended on perma- 
nent improvements, the landlord will be as= 
sessed on an income which he does not ree 
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ceive, and the tenant deprived of the opportu- 
nity to replace his capital; the tendency of 
this provision is, to prevent the outlay of 
capital on permanent agricultural improve- 
ments. 

3. Traders are required to return their in- 
comes on the average of their profits for the 
three last years, so that the man whose busi- 
ness is declining, will have, in aggravation of 
his losses, to pay more than his due proportion 
of the tax; but he whose business is thriving 
will have the further advantage of paying less 
than his proper share, 

4. In this bill I find no provisions by which 
a man who is possessed of property, and who 
is also engaged in trade, may deduct the 
losses (if any should occur) accruing in the one 
case from the income arising in the other; so 
that he may be, in the balance of the whole, a 
loser, and yet be called upon to pay a tax on 
income, though he has none. 

5. By the third rule of the first case of the 
rules for ascertaining the duties contained in 
the sclredule (D), it is expressly enacted that, 
“in estimating the balance of profits and gains 
chargeable under schedule (D), or for the pur- 
pose of assessing the duty thereon,”’ no allow- 
ance or deduction shall be made for, inter alia, 
any *‘ sum employed, or intended to be em- 
ployed, as capital in such trade, manufacture, 
adventure, or concern,” or “ for any capital 
employed in improvement of premises occu- 
pied forthe purposes of such trade,” &c. Thus 
the provisions of this act are directly calcu- 
lated, and seem studiously drawn up, to pre- 
vent any increase of trade or manufacture, 
either by extending the operations of the one, 
or by improvement in machinery and mode of 
carrying on the other. 

6. This being a tax upon income, and not 
upon the public debt, I hold it to be equally 
unjust and impolitic to withhold from fo- 
reigners such portions of the interest of that 
debt as is due to them by this country, and for 
the full payment of which the faith of Parlia- 
ment is pledged. In the case of British sub- 
jects the Legislature has the power to tax 
their incomes, from whatever source arising, 
and thus when those incomes are derived in 
the whole or in part from the interest of the 
public debt, it has a right to claim a portion of 
that interest, But to withhold from foreigners, 
whose incomes are beyond the control of the 
British Legislature, a portion of the interest 
due for money actually lent by them to this 
country on the faith of Rutioneet, appears to 
me an act of sheer dishonesty. The impolicy 
of such a proceeding appears to me equally 
great whether I consider the alarm which it 
may cause in the mind of the foreign fund- 
holder, lest on some future occasion of pres- 
sing difficulty the whole may be confiscated, 
or view the proceeding as an example to other 
Governments for dealing with, and appropri- 
ating to themselves, funds belonging to Bri- 
tish subjects in their hands, 

IIT. Because I fear the financial difficulties to 
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meet which it is alleged that thetax is imposed, 
will be aggravated by it. The difficulties aris- 
ing, as 1 believe mainly, if not wholly, from 
the depressed state of commerce and manufac- 
tures, which has now prevailed for more than 
four years, it seems to follow, as a matter of 
course, that the best remedy would be to re- 
move the burdens which press most severely 
uponthem: Experience shows that the taking 
off of taxes does not of necessity diminish the 
revenue by the amount of the duties repealed. 
And there are many taxes which weigh very 
heavily on the springs of industry, more espe- 
cially the duty on the importation of corn. 
Much, therefore, might, I think, be done by 
relaxation of taxation ; much also by modifi- 
cation of certain differential duties on foreign 
and colonial produce, which, while they impose 
heavy duties on the consumer, in no degree 
benefit the public revenue. But the withering 
influence of this tax must increase the de- 
pression of all the industrious classes, and 
aggravate the difliculties of the country. 

IV. Because I see reason to apprehend that 
the object proposed to be effected by this bill 
will not be obtained. The imposition of the 
Income-tax is justified on the ground of the 
necessity of raising, with certainty, within the 
year, a sum of money sufficient to make good 
the existing deficiency of the revenue. This 
tax may yield the estimated sum, but it can 
hardly be expected that there will not be a 
compensating, and probably nearly equal, 
falling off in some other quarter, so that, on 
the whole, the proposed advantage will not be 
gained. 

V. Because this tax, by aggravating the 
distress, will increase the causes of the neces- 
sity now urged for its imposition, and its con- 
tinuance and re-enactment at the time it is 
now destined to expire will thus be rendered 
still more necessary. Cause and effect will 
reciprocally act on each other, and all hope of 
being rid of this impost, and of seeing the 
restoration of commercial prosperity, will be 
lost, and the first fatal step will have been 
taken towards permanently undermining the 
resources and destroying the wealth and power 
of the country. 

Rapnor, 

ZETLAND, 

KInNaIRD AND 
Rossier, 


Duncannon, 
SOMERHILL, 
GosFrorp, 
CamPBELL, 
Monteacte (of Croncurry, 
Brandon), CLaRENDON. 


And for all the reasons, except that which 


relates to foreigners holding stock. 
Denman. 


Protest against the Third Reading of the 
Income-tax Bill. 


Dissentient, 

1. Because an Income-tax is justly odious 
from its inquisitorial nature, as well as from 
the inequality of its pressure, and ought not to 
be imposed except in a case of great emer- 
gency, such as does not at present exist. 
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2. Because an Income-tax may oecasion a 
very considerable curtailment of private expen- 
diture, and may thus extend and aggravate the 
present distress, which has arisen from an 
insufficient employment and remuneration of 
labour. 

3. Because an Income-tax ought to be re. 
served as a resource for war when the expen- 
diture is unavoidably such as could not be 
otherwise defrayed. 

4. Because an Income-tax, when imposed 
in order to supply a deficiency in the revenue, 
and not to meet the exigencies of an expensive 
war, must convey to foreign powers a very 
unfavourable and injurious impression with 
respect to the sources of this country. 


5. Because an Income-tax is not required 
by the deficiency of the revenue, for which a 
provision might have been made by imposing 
again some of those taxes, the repeal of which 
had occasioned that deficiency, but had not 
afforded the relief that was expected. 

STANHOPE, 


ees cons ccoe— 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Tuesday, June 21, 1842. 


MiNuTES.] Bruits. Public—1° Right of Voting (Dub 
lin University) ; Municipal Corporations (lreland). 
2°. Bribery at Elections (No. 2). 

Considered in Committee, and Reported.—Customs. 
5°: and passed :—Railways. 

Private.—Reported.— Leicester Small Debts. 

3°: and passed :—Broomyards Roads. 

PsTITIONS PRESENTED. By Lord Barnard, from Cork, 
for Amendment of the Municipal Corporations Act.—By 
Sir R. Fergusson, from Londonderry, for the Abolition 
of Church Patronage (Scotland).—By Mr. Cobden, from 
Paddock, for further Limiting the Hours of Labour of 
Young People in Factories—By Mr. B. Wood, and Mr. 
Hume, from Freeholders, &c. of the South side of the 
Metropolis, and from Lambeth, for the Abolition of the 
Tolls on Waterloo, and the other Metropolitan Bridges.— 
By Mr. Leader, from the Western Literary and Scientific 
Institution, for relieving such Institutions from the Pay- 
ment of Rates and Taxes.—From Kirkburton, and Swan- 
sea, against the Mines and Collieries Bill.—From the 
Guardians of the Londonderry Union, for Amendment of 
the Poor Relief (Ireland) Act.—From the County of 
Cork, against the Fisheries (Ireland) Bill.—By Mr. Sheil, 
from St. James’s, Westminster, Weymouth, Melcombe 
Regis, Bristol, and Liverpool, for the Ballot-—From the 
Company of the undertakers of the Grand Canal, against 
the Drainage (Ireland) Bill.—From William Withain, 
against the Newfoundland Bill.—From the Guardians of 
the Walsall Union, to Purchase Food Duty Free.—From 
the Guardians of Stourbridge, against the New Poor-law. 


Licut Sovere1iGns—TueE Piquve.] 
Sir G. Cockburn stated, that in conse- 
quence of what had been stated last night 
in reference to the alleged payment of the 
crew of the Pique in light sovereigns, he 
had since made further inquiries into the 
matter, and had found that every sovereign 
that was sent down to Portsmouth to pay 
off the Pique was previously weighed, and 
ascertained to be full weight. Two thou- 
sand sovereigns were transmitted at the 
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same time for the payment of the Pique’s 
crew and of the dockyard men, and every 
one of these sovereigns were first proved 
to be full weight. At Plymouth there had 
been a few cases in which sailors had been 
inadvertently partly paid in light sove- 
reigns; but in every instance, on the 
mistake being pointed out, the deficient 
sovereign was taken back and a full-weight 
coin given. 


Sitver CornaGe.] Mr. Forster, in 
the absence of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, was de- 
sirous of putting a question to the right 
hon. Gentleman the Master of the Mint, 
in reference to the subject which had just 
been adverted to. He wished to know 
whether any measures have been taken, or 
whether any steps are in progress, for 
giving the public an increased supply of 
silver coin. He had been informed this 
morning, on very excellent authority, that 
the Bank coffers were nearly drained of 
silver coin, and that the greatest public 
inconvenience was to be apprehended 
from this scarcity. He certainly thought 
that before the late proclamation was put 
forth, adequate provision ought to have 
been made for the increased demand 
which was sure to ensue upon such a 
measure. He therefore trusted that mea- 
sures were in progress for remedying the 
evil. 

Mr. Gladstone had also heard of the 
inconvenience which had arisen in refer- 
ence to the silver currency, but he had 
not heard that it was likely to lead to any 
deficiency of the silver coinage itself. 
The demand for silver coin might be owing 
to the circumstance that the half-sovereigns 
having suffered much more in point of 
weight than the sovereigns, had got into 
much greater discredit, sv that very many 
people required their change all in silver 
instead of in half-sovereigns. Means, how- 
ever, were being taken to remedy the in- 
convenience. 

Dr. Bowring said, that the answer of 
the right hon, Gentleman was not quite 
satisfactory. The inquiry of his hon. }'riend 
was, whether there was any intention of 
making an additional issue of silver coin ? 
He could bear evidence to its great scarc- 
ity. He had been informed that very 
morning by his own bankers that there 
was a very great deficiency of silver. 

Mr. Gladstone said, that if it should be 
ascertained that the inconvenience was 
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really owing to a deficiency in the silver 
coinage, means would be taken to remedy 
it; but he doubted if there were any actual 
scarcity of silver; for only about four 
weeks since, complaints had been made by 
the bankers of a surplus of silver coin. 


Invention. 


Stave Duries.] Mr. Hutt begged to 
remind the right hon. Baronet at the head 
of the Government, of the promise which 
he had given some time since, that he 
would inform him of the result of the mea- 
sures which the Government had adopted 
for the settlement of the Stade duties. 

Sir R. Peel would give all the informa- 
tion in his power on the subject at once. 
The negociations on the subject, which 
had been pending for some time, were not 
yet concluded. He had, within the last 
few days, had an interview with the en- 
voy of the Hanoverian Government, who 
stated that the proposition of the British 
Government could not be accepted by the 
Hanoverian government. He was not 
able to give any further information on the 
subject. 


Captain WaRNER’s INVENTION,] Sir 
C. Napier wished to ask what steps had 
been taken with regard to Captain War- 
ner’s invention? Captain Warner had, 
he understood, expressed a desire that 
Lord Hardwicke and Lord Ingestrie should 
be appointed on the commission to inves- 
tigate the merits of his invention, and 
complained that Sir Byam Martin and Sir 
Howard Douglas had demanded of him 
that he should make known all his secrets, 
without having any guarantee given to 
him that they would not be divulged. 
Captain Warner further stated that Sir 
George Murray was fully cognizant of the 
secret, and that he (Captain Warner) was 
desirous of unbosoming himself to the 
right hon. Baronet, and that, after the 
merits of his invention should have been 
tested, he would leave the question of 
compensation entirely in the hands of the 
right hon. Baronet. He also stated that, 
if a three-decker were placed before him, 
he could destroy it immediately, and that 
he could destroy vessels at six miles’ dis- 
tance, and was ready to make proof of 
this. He therefore thought that Govern- 
ment ought to ascertain whether Captain 
Warner was a charlatan, or a man really 
possessed of the destructive powers he 
claimed. 

Sir R. Peel was very sorry the gallant 
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Commodore had brought forward this 
subject. Since the last mention of this 
subject three weeks ago, applications had 
been made by several individuals to have 
personal interviews with him on the sub- 
ject of destructive inventions, which, they 
stated, were entitled to the utmost consi- 
deration on the part of the state. He did 
not wish to say anything in disparagement 
of Captain Warner’s invention, but he 
would give his own version of his transac. 
tions with Captain Warner. Shortly after 
his appointment to office, he had a private 
opportunity of seeing the extraordinary 
effects produced by Captain Warner’s in- 
vention, and he signified that he was 
willing in the regular authorised way to 
have experiments made with the discovery ; 
that he thought, however, it rested either 
with the Admiralty or the Board of Ord- 
nance to judge of the invention, for that 
he himself was wholly incompetent to form 
a judgment upon it; that he must remit to 
the heads of those departments the charge 
of instituting experiments of this kind. 
He, therefore, wrote to Sir George Mar- 
ray, the Master-General of the Ordnance, 
to request him to name two officers to 
whom no possible exception could be 
taken—who had the most professional 


knowledge and the greatest practical skill 
in gunnery, and everything respecting the 


destruction of human life. He had also 
stated, that thinking it unreasonable that 
Captain Warner should be put to any ex- 
pense in the course of conducting the 
experiments, he would consent that the 
expense should be borne by the public. 
He asked, then, the House, whether or not, 
knowing the number of similar applications 
that had been made, and might be made, 
he could have taken any better course ? 
The two gentlemen whom Sir George 
Murray had appointed for the purpose of 
making the experiments were Sir Howard 
Douglas and Sir T. Hastings, and he would 
appeal to any person conversant with those 
subjects whether more suitable parties 
could be selected? Captain Warner had 
certainly suggested that Lord Hardwicke or 
some other gentleman should be added, 
bat he had objected to this as quite unne- 
cessary. He certainly had not undertaken 
to pay any sum of money whatever beyond 
the expense of the experiment; what he 
said was, let the experiment be made, and 
we can then judge of the value of it. This 
was not an experiment, the real value of 
which could be tested in a small pool of 
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water, and under prepared and advanta- 
geous circumstances; experiments must 
be made on a large scale and under ad- 
verse circumstances, so as to enable us to 
judge what would be the effect of the 
invention when wind and weather were 
against it. For the rest, if he were to give 
way to all the suggestions of all the per- 
sons who thought themselves in possession 
of a valuable discovery, in war, in finance, 
in commerce, in every possible branch of 
art and science, there would not be a 
guinea at the command of the Treasury 
for any other purpose. 


Expense oF THE War nN Iwpra.] 
Mr. Mangles wished to ask distinctly 
whether any advance had been made to 
the East-India Company, or whether any 
was contemplated to be made on account 
of the war in Affghanistan? The right 
hon. Baronet was reported to have said, 
that 100,000/. had been advanced for the 
purpose of the war in Affghanistan; and 
the erroneous statement was confirmed by 
another mistake relative to papers which 
were laid on the Table by the hon. Gen- 
tleman, the Secretary to the Treasury. 

Sir R. Peel hoped, that hon. Gentlemen 
would give him notice of such questions 
as this, as he could hardly be prepared to 
answer every question that might be asked 
at the moment. What he said on the oc- 
casion referred to was this, that the opera- 
tions of the war in Affghanistan required 
so large an expenditure on the part of the 
East-India Company, that it would be an 
inconvenience to them to be too far in ad- 
vance to the Government on account of 
the Chinese war—a war carried on at the 
charge of the public of this country. He 
intended, therefore, to propose a vote of a 
sum to the East-India Company on ac- 
count of the Chinese war expenditure ; 
but he never said that there had been, or 
would be, an advance on account oft he 
hostilities in Affghanistan. 


Tue Batior.] Mr. Ward rose to bring 
forward his motion relative to the ballot. 
He did so with a sincere sense both of the 
difficulty and of the importance of the task 
of submitting the question of the ballot for 
the first time to the consideration of the pre- 
sent House of Commons. When he talked of 
the difficulty of that task, he did not mean 
merely the difficulty which he most un- 
affectedly felt, and which all men of infe- 
rior powers must feel, in attempting to en- 
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the attention of that House on a 
uestion involving so much both of prin- 
ciple and detail, but the additional diffi- 
culty of weaning his own mind from the 
recollections of the admirable ability, the 
aptitude for illustration, the closeness of 
reasoning, the high mental and logical 
power which had been brought to bear on 
this question by his hon. Friend the late 
Member for the City of London (Mr. 
Grote)—a gentleman whom those who 
knew him must admit to have been an 
ornament to that House, however much 
they might differ from him in political 
opinion—and who had devoted to this 
question, during the three first Parliaments 
elected under the Reform Bill, the best 
efforts of his highly cultivated mind. But, 
while there was nothing that he so much 
deprecated as any comparison between the 
manner in which this question was brought 
forward by Mr. Grote and by himeelf, he 
felt encouraged to follow in the path of his 
hon. Friend by the recollection that time 
had brought many to be of his opinion as 
to the consequences of continuing the ie 
tem of open voting. What had been dis- 
puted ten years ago, could not now be de- 
nied. Instead of reasoning on abstract 
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principles, and asking the House to pro- 


vide a remedy for evils in the existence of 
which many persons at that time disbe- 
lieved, he could now appeal to the acts of 
the House itself; to the reports of its own 
committees ; to the records of its own pro- 
ceedings ; to the painful and humiliating 
discussion which had taken up so much of 
their time, and which showed that the ten- 
dency of the open system of voting had 
been progressing from bad to worse—that 
its effects were most demoralising and most 
discreditable to this country in the eyes of 
the world. Some remedy was indispensable, 
unless the House was to forfeit the confi- 
dence, alienate the respect, and outrage 
the moral feeling of the country. They 
were called the Bribery Parliament, and 
they deserved the name. Let him profess 
with the utmost sincerity, in the first in- 
stance, that he did not mean to deal with 
this question in any way as a party ques- 
tion. He looked at it as a question in 
which both sides of the House were equally 
interested ; and in bringing it forward, he 
trusted he was actuated by better motives, 
and animated by better hopes, than he 
should be if he brought it forward merely 
with party views. He admitted at once, 
and at the outset of the argument, that 
corrupt influences in the late conflict and 
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party struggle had been just as unscrupul- 
ously applied by Liberals as by Conserva- 
tives. Both parties had acted on the same 
system. But that system was a bad sys- 
tem, and one which no honest man could 
pretend to justify on sober reflection, al- 
though he might have been tainted with it 
himself. It was a system which no well- 
wisher of his country would defend. He 
saw with great satisfaction that there was 
at present a disposition manifested on both 
sides of the House to look seriously to the - 
dangers which such a system must entail 
upon the country. He had heard bribery 
denounced by the leaders on both sides in 
terms which would seal its fate in six 
months if those terms were sincere. He 
had a right to question the sincerity of 
parties, until he saw them follow up the 
expression of their opinions by practical 
remedial measures; and he did consider 
that the best test of sincerity would be to 
renounce the power in which the abuse 
originated. It could be shown that by re- 
nouncing that power the abuse could be 
eradicated—that they could destroy that 
security which was the basis of the con- 
tract between the briber and the bribed ; 
that they could disarm intimidation by 
taking away from the landlord, the cus- 
tomer, or the employer of labour, the 
power of ascertaining whether the promises 
extorted by his threats had been kept or 
not. He said, therefore, that every man 
who was sincere in his denunciation of 
corrupt influences—-every man who wished 
well to his country would concur in the 
advantage of ridding his party of the con- 
tamination of such allies, by adopting a 
system which would prevent them more 
effectually than any punishment, because 
punishment never could be impartially ap- 
plied, and seldom reached those who were 
really most guilty. He thought the pre- 
sent time was particularly favourable for 
this attempt. There was no great party 
contest going on, the balance of power in 
that House was not so nicely distributed 
that the slightest change in the represen- 
tative machinery would give a decided pre- 
ponderance to one party or theother. On 
the contrary, so far as the ordinary calcu- 
lation of political chances went, the ascend - 
ancy of one party was now secure. With 
common prudence it might be so. He was 
bound to say that the leader of that party 
had, on every occasion which bore at all 
on the subject of the present motion, 
shown a proper sense of the responsibility 
of his own situation, and an earnest and 
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sincere desire, he believed, to discharge 
the duties which it imposed on him. He 
alluded more particularly to those speeches 
which had been made by the right hon. 
Baronet opposite on the Nottingham, 
Southampton, and Belfast writs. In speak- 
ing on the Belfast writ, the observations 
of the right hon. Baronet expressed so 
much better than he could do what he be- 
lieved was the real position of the House 
with regard to the country, that he might 
be permitted to recall them to the recol- 
lection of the House. The right hon. Ba- 
ronet said, 


“He now thought, considering the extent 
to which corruption was alleged to have been 
carried—considering the general impression 
that prevailed as to the extensive system of 
bribery that was said to pervade the country 
—he did think, and he would now state it as 
his deliberate opinion, that it would not be for 
the honour or dignity of the House of Com- 
mons to interpose technical objections against 
full inquiry into such practices. He wished to 


prevent grounds being laid for great and ex- 
tensive constitutional changes; but he felt 

erfectly confident, if that House manifested a 
Siguellion not to inquire when cases of cor- 
ruption were brought under its notice, that the 
means of resisting constitutional changes would 
be greatly impaired. If Gentlemen proceeded 


on a different principle—if one party said, 
‘We will protect our friends,’ and another 
party said, ‘We will protect ours,’ it would 
not tend to support the character or credit of 
the House. For his own part, he gave this 
public notice, that he would not act on that 
principle. If parties guilty of bribery, or of a 
corrupt compromise to get rid of an inquiry 
into alleged bribery, were brought under the 
notice of the House, he certainly would not in 
any way interfere with the proceedings. He 
gave this notice publicly (but he did not mean 
to say that there were any parties there who 
might wish him to act otherwise), that he would 
not use the influence of office to prevent a full 
inquiry into any strong prima facie case of bri- 
bery at elections; for he felt, as every man 
must feel, that such practices had a manifest 
tendency to diminish the character and dignity 
of Parliament. He, therefore, most certainly 
would not exercise the influence of office to 
prevent the fullest inquiry into any cases of 
corrupt practices that might be brought before 
the House.” 


Looking to his side of the House, there 
was a similar disposition to recognise the 
extent of the evil. His noble Friend, the 
Member for London, had brought in a bill, 
which he hoped he would succeed in carry- 
ing with the full concurrence of both sides 
of the House. There was still stronger 
evidence of the nature of the present sys- 
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tem, and of the necessity of applying some 
remedy to the corruption which prevailed, 
in the testimony of a noble Lord, whom he 
was sorry not to see in his place, who had 
been one of the most formidable enemies 
of the ballot—he meant the noble Lord, 
the Member for Sunderland. In the last 
speech in which that noble Lord had de- 
livered his opinion on the question of un- 
due influence at elections, he seemed to 
him to have completely changed his views, 
The noble Lord, the Member for Sunder- 
land, in his speech in 1837, rested his op- 
position to the ballot on the fact that there 
was a striking improvement in the land. 
owners af England generally—that they 
were less inclined to exercise undue in- 
fluence over their tenantry—and that we 
might safely trust to their forbearance the 
rights of all who were connected with them. 
But looking at the speech which the noble 
Lord had delivered at the declaration of 
the poll at Alnwick, and after the experi- 
ence of the last election, a singular change 
seemed to come over the spirit of his dream. 
He found in that speech the most sweep- 
ing charges brought against the whole 
landed proprietors of the important count 
which the noble Lord formerly: anand. 
its terms were most unmeasured; and he 
might say that he never heard from any 
advocate of the ballot expressions of more 
cutting censure upon the undue practices 
and illegitimate influences exercised at that 
time. He told the noble Lord that he 
meant to refer to his speech, in which he 
found charges against the noble Lord op- 
posite of unworthy trickery—promises un- 
scrupulously violated—undue means taken 
to influence the electors, by two Peers of 
Parliament, Lord Tankerville and the 
Duke of Northumberland. 

‘*T challenged (said the noble Lord) my op- 
ponents to declare that no tenant, no trades- 
man, no person employed by them should suf- 
fer for the conscientious discharge of his duty. 
You all saw how that challenge was evaded. 
° - I knew from that moment that the in- 
fluence of the proprietors would be used in 
the most unsparing manner against me, and 
certainly that expectation has not been disap- 
pointed. . . You are all aware with 
what extreme absence of all reserve, or con= 
cealment, the great power of our neighbour at 
the Castle has been exercised ; but, for that I 
was prepared. . . Even the little miser- 
able pledge, given with respect to certain te- 
nants upon Lord Tankerville’s estate, at Wark, 
had been violated ; Lord Ossulston, in person, 
having been instrumental in inducing these 
poor men, dependents of his father, to break 
their solemn promises, upon the plea that they 
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had not been previously informed of his inten- 
tions and wishes. ” 


The noble Lord added— 

“T presume Lord Ossulston would not 
break his own word—would not violate his 
own deliberate promise—but I wish to ask 
you, where is the distinction between breaking 
one’s own word, and compelling others to 
break theirs? Does Lord QOssulston imagine 
that because men happen to be poor and de- 
pendent, because they happen to be of a lower 
rank in life than himself; they are, therefore, 
insensible to those feelings of honour which 
ought to exist in the bosom of every honest 
man?” 

He would be satisfied to rest his case for 
the ballot on the speech of the noble Lord, 
and he thought he ought to claim his vote 
on the strength of that speech. He wounid 
now merely shand the noble Lord the ex- 
tracts from his speech which he had been 
reading, and ask how, after that speech, 
the noble Lord could refuse to support the 
present motion with his vote? He came 
now to the Bribery Bill of the noble Lord 
the Member for London. The noble Lord 
admitted as fully as he did the extent of 
the evil, and the necessity of a remedy. It 
only remained for the advocates of the 
ballot to prove the superiority of their re- 


medy. He believed that penal enactments 
against bribery would not be effectual. 
We had had such these hundred years. It 
had been tried in every variety of shape, 


without success. As to intimidation, the 
noble Lord himself would admit, from its 
Protean character, and the endless variety 
of disguises it assumed, that it could not 
be reached by any laws whatever. There 
was no want of stringency in the existing 
laws, nor was there at former periods, 
when similar evils were felt. He found 
the following passage in De Foe’s Review, 
written a hundred and thirty-five years 
ago :— 

‘We have lately had two or three acts of 
Parliament to prevent bribery and corruption 
at elections. 1 have already noticed that we 
have in England the best laws the worst exe- 
cuted of any country in the world. Never 
was treating, bribing, buying of voices, free- 
doms, and freeholds, and all the corrupt prac- 
tices in the world, so open and barefaced, as 
since these severe laws were enacted. ” 


And in another passage, written in 
1708, he says, 


“Thave seen the possibility, aye, and too 
much the practice, of men’s voting implicitly 
here for ale, there for influence, here for 
threats, and there for persuasion. And God 
knows, I speak it with regret for you all, and 
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for your posterity, it is not an impossible thing 
to debauch this nation into a choice of thieves, 
knaves, devils, or anything, comparatively 
speaking, by the power of various intoxica- 
tions. ” 


There was little hope of getting rid by 
the legislative enactment of the noble Lord 
of practices which were constantly recur- 
ring, though constantly denounced, be- 
cause they were privately connived at, 
while they were publicly condemned. He 
would ask any man in that House, did he 
think that this system could last? Could 
it continue without producing those effects, 
which the right hon. Baronet at the head 
of the Government himself pointed out in 
the speech from which he had already 
quoted? Millions of eyes were fixed at 
the present time on our electoral system— 
those of the millions in this country who 
were excluded from it, because they were 
told that a property qualification was the 
best criterion of fitness to exercise the 
franchise. When they turned their atten- 
tion to those who possessed the franchise, 
to whom it was exclusively confided—when 
they looked to the 10/. householders, to the 
50/. tenants-at-will, who, according to the 
theory, should be examples of integrity, 
disinterestedness, and patriotism, they saw 
the whole tenantry of England sunk into 
a state of the lowest slavishness; and 
amongst the electors of the towns the most 
wholesale, barefaced, and unblushing pro- 
fligacy. Since the last election no less 
than fifty-five petitions have been prevented, 
complaining of undue returns, and affect- 
ing no less than seventy-eight seats. Every 
man on both sides of the House knew per- 
fectly well thatagreat many of the very worst 
cases of corruption escaped notice altoge- 
ther from the perfect community of guilt. 
No party had sufficiently clean hands to 
appear as a petitioner for inquiry. There 
had been, as he said, fifty-five petitions 
against seventy-eight seats. Several of 
these cases had been brought to issue befure 
committees of that House, and upon some 
of them special reports had been made. 
What did these reports say? He had 
made extracts from five of them, which he 
would read to the House :— 

Southampton.—** That James Bruce, Esq 
commonly called Lord Bruce, and Charles Ce- 
cil Martin, Esq., were, by their agents, guilty 
of bribery at the last election for the said bo» 
rough. That the evidence given before your 
committee, relative to an extensive system of 
treating, carried on through the means of local 
associations, the payment of large sums to 
chairmen and colour-men, many of whom were 
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voters, and the expenditure of a sum of money 
for the purposes of the election, amounting to 
nearly 5,000/., and, therefore, far exceeding 
the ordinary legal charge. is deserving of the 
serious consideration of the House, ”’ 

Ipswich.—Resolved unanimously, ‘“ That 
Rigby Wason, Esq., and George Rennie, Esq., 
were, by their agents, guilty of bribery at the 
last election for the borough of Ipswich. ”’— 
Resolved unanimously, “That this committee 
are of opinion, from the evidence given before 
them, that extensive bribery prevailed at the 
last election for the borough of Ipswich, and 
that the issuing of a new writ for the said bo- 
rough ought to be suspended until the said evi- 
dence shall lave been taken into consideration 
by the House. ”’ 

Sudbury.—“ That the committee are of opi- 
nion that gross, systematic, and extensive bri- 
bery prevailed at the last election for the bo- 
rough of Sudbury ; and they also consider it 
their duty to express to the House their unani- 
mous opinion that the borough of Sudbury 
should be disfranchised, and that a new writ 
ought not to be issued for the said borough. ” 

Lyme Regis.—“ That the committee think 
it right to inform the House that, although the 
general charge of bribery alleged in the peti- 
tion has not been gone into, yet it has appeared 
in evidence that a corrupt practice has for 
some years prevailed in the borough of Lyme 
of lending money upon notes of hand, bills of 
sale, or other securities, to a considerable por- 
tion of a constituency, which did not exceed 
280 by the last registration. ” 

Newcastle-under-Lyne.—“ That John Quin- 
cy Harris, Esq., was, by his agents, guilty of 
bribery at the last election, That, from the evi- 
dence taken before the committee, it appears 
that a most objectionable practice has existed 
for many years, and still prevails in the bo- 
rough of Newcastle-under-Lyne, of distribu- 
ting money under the appellation of ‘ Market 
money,’ ‘Dinner money,’ or some other local 
term, to the poorer voters after the election. ” 


The silence of the committees on other 
cases was no proof of the innocence of the 
parties concerned, or of the exemption of 
these boroughs from similar offences, be- 
cause they had already been compelled by 
their own sense of justice, and by the 
demands of public opinion, to refer to a 
separate committee the cases of Notting- 
ham, Penryn, Reading, Harwich, and Bel- 
fast—in all of which, except the last, the 
committee had reported that the sitting 
Members had been duly elected; and in 
the case of Belfast, no proof of bribery 
had appeared before them. To withdraw 
a petition was now almost synonimous 
with a confession of guilt. He believed 
he could prove, if the House had not al- 
ready enough of that kind of business 
on its hands, that all the petitions that 
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had been withdrawn, with one single 
exception, had been withdrawn by com- 
promise, though they had not attrac- 
ted the notice of his hon. Friend the 
Member for Bath : with a single exception, 
every petition withdrawn had been com- 
promised by a private arrangement, so as 
to withdraw it from the jurisdiction of 
the House. They were told, by the 
way, in extenuation of this practice, 
that it was an old one—that there were 
similar cases in the last Parliament— 
that Norwich was a crying case, in which 
Members of both parties were concerned. 
He believed that that was no extenuation 
of the offence whatever. It was no reason 
why it should not be inquired into. It 
did not render bribery less discreditable to 
the character of that House, This was 
the evil which they had to grapple with 
at present. Unless it was checked, it was 
certain to progress with frightful rapidity. 
When once a man contaminated his fingers 
with base bribes, he became morally de- 
graded. The appetite grew by what it 
fed on, until every check of honour, con- 
science, and public morality was lost. He 
fully believed that they must go back to 
first principles, if they meant to have any 
principles at all. The first principle of 
representative Government, as he under- 
stood, was, that there should be a free in- 
dependent right of voting. The voter 
must be a free agent. He must speak his 
own sentiments, and not be the tool or 
mouth-piece of any-body else. The State 
was bound to secure to the voter the power 
of recording his own unbiassed will. When 
he said unbiassed, he did not mean free 
from the influence of example, of advice, 
of superior intelligence. These must al- 
ways have their effect, so long as there 
were weak minds and strong minds in the 
world. He meant unbiassed by dictation 
or corrupt influence of any kind. He did 
not believe under a system of open voting 
that there ever could be an unbiassed ex- 
pression of the feelings of the majority of 
the electoral body—open voting proceeded 
on the principle that the feelings of the 
majority of the electoral body were not to 
be entrusted—that it must be checked or 
controlled by some other influence brought 
to operate upon them—in a word, that 
the machinery of a popular Government 
could not be worked by its own inherent 

wer. That opened a very wide field 
indeed. It opened the whole question 
relative to the merits of the different kinds 





of Government, He did not mean to eater 
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into that question at all. He assumed 
that everybody was satisfied with the re- 
presentative form. He assumed also that 
when we talked of representation we meant 
real representation, and that when we 
talked of responsibility, we meant real 
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effective responsibility of the executive 
power to Parliament, and of Parliament to 
the people. If they did mean that, then | 
the necessary inevitable consequence was | 
that there should be a free and indepen- | 
dent right of voting as the basis of the | 
whole superstructure. Look at the di- | 
lemma in which they were placed. They | 
began by limiting the franchise, because | 
they said it was necessary to limit it in | 
order that it might be properly used. | 
Then they claimed a right to control those | 
who had the franchise, in order that they | 
might exercise it rightly. Now, if the | 
electoral body were fit to have the fran- 
chise at’ all, the actual opinion of the | 
majority should prevail on the election of | 
representatives. If they were not fit to 


exercise it, the evil to deal with was in | 
the composition of the electoral body, and | 
not in the freedom of voting. He affirmed 
that with open voting there never could be 
a free expression of the majority of the 


constituencies—one moiety of them would 
be coerced and the other bought. In both 
cases, instead of voting according to his 
better judgment, the elector would be 
compelled to take the course which was 
least detrimental to himself. Upon this 
subject he might refer to the opinion of 
the hon. Member for Pontefract. The 
hon. Member had a leaning to corruption 
in its milder form. He came forward as 
the friend of the poor man. He hoped he 
was not taking an undue liberty in attri- 
buating tothe hon. Member a recent pamph- 
let on Purity of Elections. So far from 
disavowing it, the hon. Member had done 
him the honour to give him a copy him- 
self. The hon. Member appeared in the 
character of the poor man’s ,friend, and 
said of the elector :— 

“ While in the limitation of his views, and 
in the weakness of his reason, the candidate 
who discharges his arrears, who places him in 
a happy and easy state of mind, seems his 
best friend, and obtains the support of his 
vote.” 

The hon. Member believed it possible to 
put a stop to this species of corruption by 
legislative aid, but he adds, and not with. 
ont mach truth, — 





“ There is another evil already existing to a 
great extent, which any coercive law against 
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bribery would leave in full action, and to 
which indeed it would give still freer scope. 
The spirit of political corruption, checked as 
far as possible in its milder form, would throw 
all its energy into the shape of intimidation. 
Here at least is a corruption which confessedly 
can foil all positive enactment: ‘ conscience 
of political rights or the fear of public opinion,’ 
can alone prevent any man from discharging 
a tenant or a labourer who has voted contrary 
to his desire, from ceasing to employ a trades- 
man who has displeased him, from depriving 
of his charity the opponents of his will, If a 
million of money went down among the people 
from the upper classes at the last election, as 
has been asserted (a sum by the by not twenty 
times as much as was spent on many a county 
election in the old time), it must at least have 
conferred a great deal of material happiness, 
while the intimidation which should take away 
any portion of that sum from the comforts of 
the people, or threatened to do so, could only 
produce unqualified misery ; legislation might 
diminish the amount given, but it can do 
nothing with that arbitrarily withheld : the cor- 
ruption which gives pleasure may perhaps be 
checked, while the corruption that gives pain 
goes its way unchallenged.” 

He thought that the corruption which 
gave pleasure was quite as pernicious 
as that which gave pain. He had as 
strong an objection to head-money at 
Pontefract as to any kind of intimida- 
tion. He thought the advocates of this 
doctrine were sowing insidiously the 
seeds of unlimited corruption. It would 
lead to the destruction of all popular insti- 
tutions ; and he was sorry to see the hon. 
Member for Pontefract lending to such a 
doctrine the aid of his talents and the 
sanction of his name. But then the hon. 
Member said they might trust, as we un- 
derstood, to public opinion, to check the 
abuse. The noble Lord, the Member for 
Sunderland had said the same thing at one 
time ; but he preferred the speech of the 
noble Lord at Alnwick, to what he had 
uttered on a former occasion. He abided 
by the noble Lord’s last speech at Alnwick. 
He abided by his last sentiments instead 
of his first, for he himself had no faith in 
anything in this eountry—but in the 
growth of the abuse. But then, if they 
wanted toknow the extent of the abuseof in- 
timidation, they must look to the counties 
of England. He spoke in the presence of 
a great many Gentlemen, who knew well 
what a county election was, They knew 
well that there was no exaggeration in his 
saying that almost without an exception, 
| the votes of the tenants were regarded as 
| a portion of the chattels of the estate. No 
‘man dared to canvass his neighbour's te- 
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nants. Persons would as soon think of 
doing so, as of robbing their deer parks, 
or shooting in their pheasant preserves. 
When persons heard of a county contest, 
they reckoned as to the result not by the 
number of acres in the possession of par- 
ticular families, not by the peculiar views 
of the tenants, but by the votes, which in 
the hands of their tenantry each family 
could command. When Lord Chandos’s 
motion was carried it was so, on the dis- 
tinct allegation that they were a most 
independent class of voters, and as free to 
exercise their right as any other class 
in the community. The system was now 
reduced to such a nicety in the counties, 
that neutrality was reckoned an offence, 
they forced the tenants to register first, 
in order that they might force them to 
vote afterwards; and it was found that 
the wkole result of an election might turn 
upon the death of the owner of a large 
property. He might mention in reference 
to this, that at the last election for the West 
Riding of Yorkshire, it was a very memo- 
rable contest, and never was there more 
canvassing, and never greater activity em- 
ployed in a canvass than upon that occa- 
sion. He recollected that at that time 
there was one little oasis in the desert— 
there was one spot exempt from all the 
noise and bustle of a conflict—that was the 
spot occupied by the tenantry of the late 
Duke of Leeds. The Duke of Leeds hap- 
pened to die, as the canvassing began ; and 
nobody ventured to ascertain, for some 
time, what the opinion of the present 
Duke of Leeds was likely to be. ‘The te- 
nants, therefore, remained unsolicited, 
awaiting that impulse which was sure to 
come from above. It was at this time, and 
before the sentiments of the Duke of Leeds 
were ascertained, that he was engaged in 
his own contest at Sheffield. He was walk- 
ing one evening in the neighbourhood of 
that town, in company with a friend, just 
as the uncertainty was about to terminate. 
They met a farmer on horseback-——the man 
was a fine burly-looking man ; he was as 
good a specimen of a Yorkshire yeoman as 
one would wish to see, and a person, it 
might be supposed, little likely to be influ- 
enced by another. This farmer was asked 
“how it was to go,” and what was his 
answer? ‘* Why, we have got our orders 
at last. We are all to be Yellows this 
time.” Now, this man happened to be very 
well disposed to be a Yellow; but if the 
man were Blue to the backbone, the result 
would have been the same. Now, no man 
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would venture to affirm that the Duke of 
Leeds’ tevantry were more coerced than 
those of others. That which was done on 
the one side was also done on the other. 
It was assumed at once the subserviency 
of the tenantry, and no one dreamt of con- 
sulting them; and if they looked to the 
manner in which the electors had voted at 
the last contest for the West Riding, they 
would find that, to a man, they had polled 
for Milton and Morpeth. There was, then, 
the Wigtonshire election. There the par- 
ties were nearly balanced. For upwards 
of three weeks, Lord Stair was made the 
object of a series of the bitterest attacks 
from the Conservative press. It was said 
to be a shameful, iniquitous, profligate 
attempt upon their liberties, to buy an 
estate on which there were no less than 
thirty votes; that he should do this to get 
the control of such a number of votes as 
were to turn the scale at the election. 
Now it happened that Lord Stair had been 
in treaty for the purchase of this estate 
some time before the election, and what 
was the grievance of which the opposite 
party so loudly complained—that he had 
got an estate, on which it was said that 
promises had been given to Mr. Blair be- 
fore the estate became the property of 
Lord Stair. The hardships of the unfor- 
tunate tenantry were greatly complained 
of ; because it was said they would be 
obliged to vote for the gallant officer (Cap- 
tain Dalrymple) who now represented the 
county, and was returned but by a majority 
six. To hear these complaints it might 
be supposed that coercion—that interfer- 
ence with the tenants were unknown to 
the opposite ranks. And yet what was 
the fact? Upon the day of nomination, 
a very remarkable letter was read at the 
‘hustings. It was written by one of the 
‘ greatest landed proprietors of the county, 
Mr. Murray, who spoke of the system of 
‘coercion exercised by the Tory gentry, 
‘and stated that it was not to be equalled 
in the annals of electioneering profligacy, 
and that charge he brought to their faces 
before the whole country. He challenged 
an answer to his charge, and no man had 
dared to answer it. The letter which he 
addressed to the hon. Member for Cocker- 
mouth was read at the hustings by Mr. 
‘Horsman, and he would read it to the 
House. 

“ My dear Horsman,—I regret exceedingly 
that, owing to the second day’s polling for this 
county taking place on the same day that 
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candidates for the county of Wigtown, it will 
be impossible for me to be present at the lat- 
ter. It was my intention, but for this unlucky 
coincidence, to have proposed Captain Dal- 
rymple. I should have done so because I 
consider him eminently fitted by his station 
and character to represent the county: but, 
still more, because I know that he regards 
with disgust and abhorrence that odious sys- 
tem of intimidation and tyranny by which so 
many of the Wigtownshire proprietors have 
attempted to stifle the honest voice of the 
electors. I consider these attempts to coerce 
the voters, and to force them to do violence to 
their conscience, as quite as bad, if not worse, 
than the proceedings of the slave-dealers on 
the coast of Africa. It is, in fact, a suborna- 
tion of perjury, and an effort to insult, de- 
grade, and brutify the constituency.” 


So, far then, for the counties. He now 
went to the towns, and they found there 
substantially the same state of things. They 
knew through the election petitions sufti- 
cient of the bribery in towns ; but persons 
were much mistaken if they supposed that 
intimidation was confined to the counties. 
On the contrary, they found the most cruel 
variety of intimidation exercised on the 
borough coustituency. In the towns every 
man was known to the other; and the 
means were diligently employed, with re- 


spect to the elector, ‘* how to get at him.” 
The great inquiry, as to the most active 
agent, was one who knew the different elect - 
ors, and, touse the phrase, knew how “ they 


were to be got at.” It began with the 
elector at the registration courts—it fol- 
lowed him in his business—it visited him 
at his lawyer's, and went with him to his 
banker’s—it was to be found with him at 
his creditor’s—it pervaded and perverted 
every relation of social life. Aud then, 
when the election came on, there was the 
odious persusal canvass— there was ex- 
clusive dealing—there was the published 
list of voters, as at Cambridge, the seat of 
one of their universities—there was the 
mockery writs for ruin of the honest man, 
who had voted according to the dictates of 
his conscience. The book that he now held 
in his hand, and from which he was unwil- 
ling to make any extracts, contained the 
evidence which was taken before the inti- 
midation committee. He did not want the 
book, for he had enough of new matter 
without it ; but it would be found to teem 
with facts such as he described. And was 
it not, he asked, disgusting, that while they 
went through the form of those inquiries, 
while that House was pretending or affect- 
lng to disbelieve the facts stated to them, 
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still the strings of the whole machinery of 
corruption should be held by some five or 
six members sitting on the two opposite 
benches—that it was they who chose the 
candidates who controlled the funds, and 
who, according to the demands of the con- 
stituency to be supplied, pitted them 
against one another, according to their 
respective means, and then came back 
there to boast of their public purity, and 
to visit with the virtuous indignation of 
Parliament the unhappy agents who might 
be detected in the execution of their plans, 
and to whom their party was indebted for 
its success. This was the truth, and they 
all knew it. It was known to both sides ; 
and when they talked of the possible cor- 
ruption that might exist in America, be- 
cause they held their Caucuses, he said 
that they were nothing to equal in power 
and profligacy the Caucuses which they 
had established here. ‘The noble Lord on 
the one side, and the right hon. Baronet on 
the other, he believed stood aloof from 
them ; but still the Caucuses to which he 
referred were a part of the machinery of 
the Government, and persons high in their 
confidence were employed to work that 
machinery. He thought that the ballot 
would break up this system, and nothing 
else could. They might try legislation, 
but it was his opinion that bad habits were 
stronger than the best laws, when there 
was a perverted morality to sanction the 
violation of the law. But when the law 
failed, they would find that did something 
by giving up the power to do wrong. When 
the law failed the ballot would slip in, with 
its silent efficacy, to correct the abuse 
which the law did not reach. Let them 
once make the voter aware that secrecy 
was his safeguard and his right, and that 
it was given for the purpose of protecting 
him, and the whole of the mischief would 
be put an end to. If the publicity of the 
vote were the ground of reward or punish- 
ment, a man would not be punished on 
suspicion—the tenant would not, could 
not, be ejected on a mere suspicion ; it 
would not be done, when it could not be 
proved that he had not complied with his 
landlord’s desire, unless it was that a man 
wilfully would add oppression to injustice, 
and he believed it would soon be found im- 
possible to reconcile the consciences of men 
to the exercise of any such powers. It was 
his belief that men would cease to exact 
promises, when they must kuow that it 
would lead to no certain result. He was 
quite aware of the answer that would be 
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given to this—that it would encourage men 
to break their promises—that it was im- 
moral and un-Enylish, All pretty phrases, 
coined to aid corruption in the foul use of 
bad means to attain the worst ends, But 
he might answer these questions by asking 
another—Was it moral for one to vote 
against his conscience? Was it English 
that he should be brow-beaten or bribed ? 
The voter cheated the State when he voted 
for a man that his better judgment disap- 
proved, and was induced to do this influ- 
enced by hope, or oppressed by fear. If 
the State placed a barrier between cor- 
rupt influences and the man who had 
the vote, those who would trench upon 
the natural rights of their neighbour, and 
violate the Jaw, could not complain if 
they were defeated in the bad end they 
had in view. For himself, he believed that 
intimidation would be put an end to by the 
ballot. Let them, then, see how it would 
act on bribery. No one could make out 
that he had redeemed his conditions on 
which the bribe was to be given. They 
must then come to a wholesale bribery of 
the members of the constituency, if it were 
brought into operation at all. ‘Two things, 
then, must be necessary. First, the con- 
stituency must be very small; aud next, 
thoroughly corrupt. There must not be 
one honest man on either side, or other- 
wise the system must be exposed at once. 
As to the size which the constituencies 
ought to be, that was a matter which he 
did not mean to mix up with the present 
discussion; although he had a strong 
opinion upon it. He believed it to be 
absurd that the same political power should 
be given to Harwich and the West Riding. 
He would admit, then, to his opponent 
that the constituency must be small, and 
it must also be corrupt, for the due execu- 
tion of their plans. He attached some im- 
portance to this point, because he was for 
some time of opinion, that provided they 
bought the whole of the constituency, bri- 
bery would be facilitated by the ballot. 
Let them admit now that all circumstances 
concurred in their favour—that the candi- 
date had chosen as his agent an old tacti- 
cian—a man well acquainted with all the 
tricks of the day. Let him tell to that 
man that he had lodged 3,000/., that he 
should have 200/. and his fee, if he were 
unfortunate, but that he might dispose of 
the whole 3,000/. if he were successful. 
Now, they must place themselves in the 
coufidence of a great number of persons, 
who were to receive their 6/. or 8/, for a 
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vote, Let them then suppose that the 
votes were covered by the number of pro- 
mises given, they had then to come toa 
division of the spoil. Let them recollect 
that they would have no proof of a man’s 
claim beyond his own assertion—they had 
no check upon him but his conscience— 
and of 300 voters, they might rest assured 
of, they would have 500 claimants to 
satisfy. They dare not reject any one 
claimant without the fear of being exposed. 
Even all those who had voted for the de- 
feated party might, and, no doubt, would, 
come forward as claimants. Let them look 
to see what check they could have upon 
their consciences. Let them put a 101. 
note upon one side, and a Sudbury con- 
science on the other, and they would find 
that the man who held the bribe in one 
hand and the Bible in the other would be 
one perfectly ready to come forward and 
swear he was entitled to the bribe he had 
not earned ; and, in point of fact, double 
the amount should be paid, in order to 
buy the whole constituency. A single re- 
jected claim must terminate in making the 
election void, for the inducement must be 
public and the distribution easy of proof. 
it was a mistake to suppose that the House 
would not retain its jurisdiction in a mat- 
ter of this kind. In all matters relating 
to bribery or personation on a large scale 
—free access to the poll—proper formation 
of register of votes—the jurisdiction of 
Parliament must remain the same. Whole- 
sale cases of bribery could be visited by 
punishment from that House as it was 
now; and the noble Lord’s bill could then 
be brought into exercise with greater effect 
than it could now. It was, he knew, 
fashionable to say that the ballot could not 
secure secrecy ; but the real objection to it 
was, that it would, and all knew that it 
would. The efficacy of the ballot was its 
great recommendation. It would put a 
stop to intimidation in others, and it would 
diminish the probability of bribery ; but 
he believed that the ballot would do much 
more—it would give a healthy tone to 
opinion. It would make canvassing what 
it ought to be, the reverse of what it is. 
It would make it an appeal to the inutelli- 
gence of the electors, and not to their sor- 
did interests; it would make an honourable 
communication between man and man, and 
not» by browbeating, by mean cajolery, 
trickery, and fraud, as it was now. One 
noble Lord had declared the franchise to 
be a trust exercised for the benefit of the 
non-electors, and that it would be unjust 
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to deprive the non-electors of their control 
over it. Now, if the non-electors not of the 
upper classes attempted to exercise that 
control, they could only do it in such num- 
bers—it could be only by that coarse and 
clumsy intimidation which the law would 
put down, and very properly so, because it 
was akin to physical force: while influence 
which came from above had so many decent 
pretexts, and so many a specious garb, that 
it could never be reached or punished, nor 
prevented of having the opportunity of 
punishing the elector who had voted ac- 
cording to the dictates of his conscience. 
He believed that the beneficial influence of 
non-electors would be more fully exercised 
if all illegitimate influences were with- 
drawn. But then, if the argument of the 
noble Lord were good for anything, it was 
good for this, that it went to show that 
there ought to be an extension of the suf- 
frage. It proved that large masses were 
excluded from the franchise who ought to 
have the constitutional means of making 
their influence felt. Then, he said, enlarge 
the constituency—widen the basis—admit 
those who were now excluded, Such a 
change he considered as desirable—such a 
change he believed to be inevitable. If he 
did not think the ballot would advance it, 


he should not be its advocate that night. 
But then those opposed to the ballot said 
it would destroy the legitimate influence 
of property altogether. He believed there 
was but little foundation for such an asser- 


tion. He did not think that one particle 
of legitimate influence would be lost 
through the ballot. He believed that 
character, intelligence, and worldly advan- 
tages, where they were wisely and pro- 
perly used, would retain their influence 
with the ballot as well as without it. But 
the whole of the fallacies on this subject 
were so admirably exposed by. one of his 
own constituents, that he could not refrain 
from reading a short extract :— 


“ The higher classes in this country have so 
long exercised a power over the community 
by means of the brute force of rank and riches, 
applied to the hopes and fears of those below 
them, that they have accustomed themselves 
to regard it asa salutary and even necessary 
control. It has relieved them, too, from a 
great part of the trouble of being intelligent, 
active, and virtuous, They have found it 
much easier to arrive at the office of legislator 
by throwing away a few thousand pounds for 
a seat, or ejecting a few miserable tenants, 
than by winning affections through their vir- 
tues, or commanding esteem by their superior 
intelligence and well-directed activity. They 
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dread achange which would annihilate that 
unjust influence in elections which they have 
hitherto enjoyed from mere wealth and station ; 
and, apprehending that to maintain themselves 
on the vantage ground where they have been 
set down by fortune they would have to task 
all their faculties, they shrink from the hard- 
ship of being useful, and recoil from the labour 
of thought,” 


Now, there was no man who knew what 
numbers of statesmen and orators the 
English aristocracy had given to the world, 
who must not say that there were brilliant 
exceptions to Mr. Bailey’s views. The 
fact was, that the ballot would compel the 
aristocracy of the country, as a class, to 
forego adventitious advantages, and to 
throw themselves, as it was said by the 
right hon. Baronet that he did, upon the 
reason and the intelligence of the commu- 
nity. It was, he said, ‘‘ a consummation 
most devoutly to be wished.” He was not 
one who would wish to shut out wealth 
and rank from the legislation of the coun- 
try. He thought with Mr. Mill, that the 
business of the Government “ was the 
business of the rich ;” but, then, he wished 
them to arrive at it by fair means; he 
wished them to raise their own character 
as well as that of the community, instead 
of depraving both, which the present sys- 
tem of open voting was now doing. They 
ought, he said, to change that system, of 
which it was impossible to exaggerate 
either its evils or its dangers. He believed 
that if it were allowed to go on for a few 
years longer, it would destroy this country, 
for the system formed the basis of morality, 
of honesty, and feeling, and it was in prin- 
ciple a huge word of mockery and con- 
tempt. It would waste the strength and 
substance of popular government, and leave 
them nothing but the semblance and the 
shell. Who was it, he asked, that gained 
by it? Was it individuals ?—No ; for let 
them look to families that had been beg- 
gared by it. Who gained by it? was it 
patrons?—No, Why, if history taught 
them anything it taught them this, that 
nothing was permanent or safe in a rotten 
system. Why, if there was nothing more 
noble than a proper object of ambition—if 
there was nothing more honourable, nothing 
more lasting, uothing more worthy of 
affection or respect, than the character of 
an honest man aiming to be the leader of 
a free people, and having his command 
over them, upon their intelligence and 
public virtues; so there could be nothinu 
more precarious and nothing more fluctg- 
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ating, than that power which was based 
upon general demoralisation, and dependent 
upon its caprice. It was to this that all 
parties were verging, and as the best 
means which his humble judgment could 
suggest, he called upon them to renounce 
the power which was the origin of the 
abuse, to throw themselves upon their 
public merits and their public services, 
and, standing upon public opinion, to put 
an end to that odious system, to put an 
end to the usurpations, to the tyranny, the 
hypocrisy, the fraud of which open voting 
was the source, by giving their assent to the 
motion which he respectfully paced in the 
hands of the Speaker, “ that in all future 
elections of Members of Parliament the 
votes should be taken by way of the ballot.” 

Mr. H. Berkeley seconded the motion. 
He would remark upon the extent to 
which intimidation was carried at elec- 
tions ; the ‘‘screw” was unscrupulously 
applied. It was formed by the agent 
diving into the proceedings of the voter's 
life; by instituting strict and searching 
inquiries into his liabilities, and all his 
connections in business, and then using 
the knowledge thus acquired for the pur- 
pose of obliging the voter to record his 
vote against his conscience. In the coun- 


try, those most subject to the operations of 
the screw were small freeholders, or those 
holding property under those little con- 
nected with the county. Those persons 
had an idea, an antiquated notion, that 
they possessed some little right to vote 


according to their consciences. But the 
corn factor acted as the screw upon the 
corn farmer in the rural districts ; the 
brewer acted in a similar way with respect 
to the hop grower ; but the worst screw 
of all was the banker’s screw. He had 
taken the trouble of inspecting memo- 
randums contained in the books of Tory 
agents in various parishes, and he found 
such entries as the following :— 


“‘ Mr. So-and-so. See this man; he works 
for So-and-so. Has borrowed money on a 
bill. See the attorney. Is a publican, be- 
hind-hand with his brewer. Has borrowed 
money on a mortgagee. Find out the mert- 
gagee.” 

Now, was this a manly system? Was it 
a system which could be supported on the 
ground that the ballot would introduce 
unmanly prastices ? He now came to the 
tenantry on large estates. It was true, 
that they had a high pressure engine of 
their own, in the shape of a landlord, It 
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was as notorious as the sun at noonday 
that the landlords of great estates took 
the votes of their tenants as regularly as 
they did their rents ; and the process of 
enforcing one was just as summary as that 
for enforcing the other. If a man was 
backward in his rent, the landlord dis. 
trained him; if he was backward with 
his vote, the landlord ejected him. The 
landlord would wink to his steward, “* Send 
my fellows to the poll, and make them vote 
for Mr. So-and-so.” And so the tenantry 
were sent to the poll with about the same 
ceremony as they themselves employed in 
driving their beasts to the next market, 
The quadruped was sold in open market, 
and was then doomed to the knife; the 
biped was driven to the polling-place ; 
and what were polling places in such 
cases, but mere moral shambles, where the 
life of the victim, indeed, was safe, 
but where his liberty of conscience, and 
consequently his independence and self- 
esteem, were for ever sacrificed. Yet, in 
their love for truth, they addressed the 
poor object of the screw, and showed their 
consistency,by dubbing him a “ free and in- 
dependent elector.” Free ! free to do what? 
To vote as he pleased ? He was not. In- 
dependent! Independent of whom? In- 
dependent of his landlord. They knew it 
was a farce. The franchise, in these cases, 
was like the air-drawn dagger of Macheth, 
offered to the eye, but impalpable to the 
grasp. And these men were the boasted 
yeomanry of England, whom they praised, 
whom they went out of their way to praise ; 
for let the army estimates,or some such sub- 
ject come on for consideration, and should 
some intrepid Member dare to say one 
word in depreciation of the merits of 
these men of the yeomanry, either as mi- 
litary or constables, one side of the House 
would straightway burn with squirarchal 
indignation, or bristle with yeomanic va- 
lour. They denied these men indepen- 
dence: they legislated for them; and this 
gave cause to the complaints of class- 
legislation. What was the fear which 
prevented landlords from giving their ten- 
ants free liberty to vote as they should 
see fit? Did they dread the loss of po- 
litical influence? That was, he believed, 
what they dreaded. Unjust and undue 
influence would of course be lost by the 
operation of the ballot, but no influence 
would be lost which ought to be enjoyed. 
The landlord should stand in doco parentis 
to his tenantry; but those landlords who 
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entrusted their tenantry to the tender mer- 
cies of a steward, let him be as honest as 
he would, and who only visited his estates 
for the purpose of shooting a partridge or 
a pheasant—such a man would always be 
regarded by his tenants as step children 
regard a step father. By the operation 
of the ballot such a man would in a great 
measure lose his influence, and he de- 
served to lose it. He considered the here- 
ditary landlord of a body of tenantry as 
placed in such a position that if he well 
fulfilled his duties, the performance of 
those duties would shine back on him and 
benefit himself. Such a man need never 
fear the ballot. It was a libel on human 
nature to say so. Having said so much 
with respect to county constituencies in 
general, he would now advert to that 
which he represented. In the former part 
of the evening he had presented a petition, 
numerously signed, from the city which 
he had the honour of representing. He 
considered that that petition had been en- 
trusted to him in the way of a brief, and 
acting on that consideration, he might ap- 
peal to the petition to prove some of the 
allegations which he had been making, 
as at present existing in the constituency 
of Bristol. The hon. Gentleman read 
extracts from the document in question, 
setting forth that bribery existed in Bristol 
to such an extent, as called forth the deep- 
est feelings of disgust and indignation in 
the breast of every honest man, and that 
the system of intimidation was still more 
extensively acted upon. First, as regarded 
bribery at the election in 1837, money to 
the amount of 5,000/. was expended by 
the Tory party in Bristol, and somewhere 
about 2,500. by the Liberals, amounting 
altogether to a sum of between 7,000/. 
and 8,000. None of this money ever 
passed through his hands. He stated this 
circumstance merely on the authority of 
hearsay, and if they were to ask his hon, 
Colleague whether he believed that this 
money was spent legally and constitution- 
ally, he did not know what his answer 
might be, but he knew that his own to 
such a question would be in the negative. 
He had more evidence as regarded the 
election of 1841. He held in his hand a 
bill issued by Mr. William Fripp, dated 
the 29th of May, 1841. (The hon. Gen- 
tleman read the document, which stated 
that Mr. Fripp declined being put in no- 
mination, because it was made a condition 
that he would contribute a greater sum of 
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money than was expended by the Tories 
in 1837.] The hon. Gentleman continued. 
Upwards of 10,0002. was required to be 
paid for the city of Bristol in 1842. They 
did those things there boldly. Even in 
the municipal elections of Bristol he had 
seen printed on the walls in large letters 
the ominous words “ vote for blue—money 
no object.” He did not think that there 
could be much mistake as to what the 
10,000/. was required for. He now came 
to the intimidation part of the subject. 
Here he had a hand-bill issued at Clifton, 
dated June 29, 1841. This document 
was distributed at all the hotels of that 
watering-place as a guide to the visitors 
in selecting tradesmen, in order to promote 
exclusive dealing. That was a fact which 
could not be denied. He had, too, an- 
other piece of evidence to lay before the 
House. He had already referred to the 
proceedings of agents; and he had here a 
document for the instruction of these per- 
sonages, issued by the Conservative Asso- 
ciation. It was ruled with ledger lines, 
and furnished with printed heads for the 
direction of candidates. Nothing could 
be more proper than that the names of 
the voters should be thus laid before the 
candidate, but here the screw was to 
be applied, not however, at the discre- 
tion of agents, for there were printed di- 
rections for its application ; but he trusted 
that such contrivances were peculiar to 
Bristol. In the first place, there was 
registered the name of the occupier of the 
House; next came that of his land- 
lord; next the landlord’s residence and 
principles; next the names of persons 
likely to have influence with the occupiers, 
and then a space was set apart for general 
remarks, relating to his circumstances, 
&c. Now, he thought that he had made 
out something of a case in support of the 
petition which he had presented. He 
would add but a few words more in re- 
gard to his own canvass. When he can- 
vassed the city of Bristol in 1837, neither 
an easy nor a pleasant task, the principle 
feature of the canvass struck him as being 
the number of electors, who expressed 
themselves interested in the success of the 
cause for which he appeared, and the 
evident power which existed in keeping 
those persons from supporting him at the 
poll. He would mention the instance of 
the second or third man whom he visited 
on his first day’s canvass. He had entered 
the shop of a small tradesman ; the owner 
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came forth, and seemed to meet him with 
the greatest satisfaction, and congratulated 
him in appearing as a candidate in what 
he called the ‘old eause.” He then 
expressed a hope, that he (the voter) 
would allow his name to be placed upon 
the list as promising a plumper in his 
favour. He, however, declined. He then 
said, ‘If so, then I presume you will 
give me one of your votes.” The man 
actually burst into tears, and exclaimed, 
*1 not only cannot vote for you, but 
I must give both my votes against 
you.” At that moment a gentleman who 
was with him came into the shop, and 
seeing how matters stood, took him by the 
arm and led him away. 

“ Tf you stay,” (said the gentleman in ques- 
tion), “a moment longer in the shop, John 
So-and-so will promise you his vote; if he 
does promise you his wote, he will keep his 
word, and if he keeps his word, he and his 
family are ruined for eyer.”’ 

When such instances came before them 
eould any language be too strong in which 
to characterize them? For himself, he 
turned away with honest indignation and 
blushed to be a man. He glowed with 
indignation at the. way in which honest 
men were defrauded of that which was 
their right. _He would mention one case 
more-—that of a man, who had reported 
to him that he had always been compelled 
not only to yote but to register; and he 
had complained to his hon. Friend, the 
Member for Halifax, when he stood for 
Bristol, that he felt that he should be com- 
pelled to yote against him; and in order 
to prevent this, he contrived to get him- 
self struck off the register. When the 
next registration time came round the 
Tory agent came with it, and he said to 
the person in question, ‘* You put your- 
self off the register last year —if you 
do so again it will be visited on you as if 
you had given your yote for the Liberals, 
for your landlord is determined that no 
man shall live under him who does not 
vote as he orders.” This man had used 
all manner of subterfuges to avoid voting. 
At one time, he had taken physic, and 
sent for a doctor to give him same more, 
which he hoped would make him worse. 
What was the consequence? On the day 
of the pall, a Tory doctor was sent to wait 
on him with a sedan chair, in order to 
carry him to the poll, The doctor accord- 
ingly felt his pulse, pronounced him to 
be in perfect health, and he was accord. 
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ingly marched off to the poll. He did 


‘not intend to charge these practices as 
existing solely among the Conservatives ; 
far from it. He did not wish to treat 
‘this as a party question, but it. so hap- 
|pened that the instances whieh he had 
/quoted had come under his own no- 
| tice, and they were all on the Tory side, 
'If his hon. Friend and Colleague were 
| present, and inclined to greet him with a 
_ tu quoque, he would willjngly meet him, 
Knowing his character, he was sure he 
would say nothing but the fact, and if he 
| said that similar practices existed among 
the Liberals similar to those which he had 
proved had taken place amongst the 
Tories, he would say to him * then join 
with me—let us put down those evils— 
walk into this lobby, and vote for the 
ballot.” 

Captain Layard would give the motioa 
his warmest support. He believed that 
honest and conscientious men would use 
the ballot as a shield to protect themselves 
from oppression in the conscientious dis- 
charge of their duties as electors. They 
were told of the increase of falsehood which 
the ballot would give rise to; but had 
similar arguments proved any stumbling- 
blocks in the way of recent measures? 
Did not the right hon. Baronet at the 
head of the Government believe that 
falsehood and perjury would follow from 
his own Income-tax? Was it because a 
man was sometimes foolish enough to 
make promises, and then wicked enough 
to break them, that the community were 
to be deprived of the benefits which would 
flaw from a great measure like the ballot? 
He feared that the bill of the noble Lord 
the Member for the city of London would 
not prevent intimidation, although it might 
put acheck to the progress of bribery ; 
and with these views, he could not but 
support the motion of the hon, Member 
for Sheffield. 

Mr. Christie: I should have thought, 
Sir, that on a question of a measure ia 
favour of which there is certainly a con- 
siderable feeling among the public, some 
of those who are presently in such num- 
bers going to vote against it, would have 
thought it right to explain the reasons on 
which their votes will be given. But, 
Sir, as no one has risen op the other side 
to answer speeches which, when they go 
forth, the country will think worthy of 
some notice, I will venture to rise, and 
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that I may be engaged in not altogether an 
unprofitable task in clenching the able re- 
cital of existing evils addressed to the 
House by the hon. Member for Bristol, 
by putting a new one or two of the prin- 
cipal points of the question which has 
been so clearly, ably, and comprehensively 
treated by the hon. Member for Sheffield. 
Now, Sir, first of all, what is it that we 
propose to do by the ballot; and how is 
it that we expect to do what we propose 
todo? The hope and the object of those 
who support the ballot is, to diminish, to 
a very great extent, the practice of bri- 
bery and intimidation at eleetions ; and I 
beg the House to mark the word ‘“ dimi- 
nish.” We expect to diminish bribery 
and intimidation. We don’t hope entirely 
to remove them—it belongs to no human 
expedient to be entirely successful; but 
we say, that the ballot will diminish these 
evils to a very great extent; and, being 
an expedient that will be most simple and 
direct in its operation, stopping the briber 
and the intimidator in the doing of the 
foul deed, instead of waiting till the deed 
is done, then to punish him, and act on 
others by example, it will diminish them 
toa greater extent than any other expe- 
dient which can be suggested. Now, Sir, 
this distinction being observed, there is an 
end at once, of a very favourite argument 
with opponents of the ballot, which con- 
sists in alleging some mode, often ima- 
ginary, but sometimes, I will admit, really 
probable, in which bribery and intimida- 
tion may still be practised, and then ex- 
claiming, what becomes of the efficacy 
and success of the ballot? For instance, 
it is said that if the vote cannot be seen as 
it is given, for a person anxious to punish 
a voter, there will yet be other ways of 
coming to something like a knowledge of 
his vote. Or again, if there is no intimi- 
dating or bribing a voter to give the vote 
you want, you may still intimidate or 
bribe a man to stay away; now, [| say, 
granting all this, and a great deal more, 
what does it prove, but that, first, bribery 
and intimidation will-be more difficult of 
practice with the ballot than without it, 
else why resort to these clumsy circuitous 
expedients? And secondly, that the en- 
tire removal of these evils is not to be 
looked for; while at the same time, the 
ballot may be most efficacious and suc- 
cessful to dimivish bribery and intimida- 
tion, The diminution, then, of bribery 
and intimidation, being the object of the 
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ballot, how is this object to be attained 

by it? Simply in this way. The voter 
will deposit his voting-card in the box 
unseen by any one, and may thus elude 
the intimidator, and foil the briber, 1 
don’t say he will, but he may doso. Had 
the voter promised his vote in deference to 
a threat, or in return for a bribe, he might 
keep his promise, but the intimidatar or 
briber could never know that he did, could 
never know that the threat.had not. been 
nugatory, that the money which had been 
paid had not been thrown away. Ia this 
state of necessary uncertainty, as to the 
result, will threatening and bribing of 
voters continue undiminished? Will a 
man, as heretofore, incur the labour and 
risk the odium of intimidation, when he 
has no longer the means of securing its 
efficiency. Will a man give his money 
for a vote when he cannot see that. vote 
given, and cannot know, except by the 
assurance of the voter, which, in acase of 
a man who has taken a bribe will haedly 
convince, whether the vote has been given 
to him or not. I say, then, that the bal- 
lot will take away the inducements to 
bribe and intimidate. And now, Sir, | 
come to consider by anticipation—as by 
anticipation | am compelled to do it—to 
to consider one or two objections often 
brought against the ballot. One of these 
is, that the frauchise is a trust, and that 
those in whose behalf the trust is con- 
ferred, the unrepresented portion of the 
community, should see the vote given, and 
control the exercise of the trust. Why, 
Sir, if the unrepresented portion of the 
community is not invested with the fran- 
chise because it is judged unfit to hold it, 
what is the consistency and propriety of 
saying, that this portion is fit to control 
those who, by reason of superior fitness 
have the franchise. There is another ob- 
jection made to the ballot, that of its ten- 
dency to encourage lying, and indeed (it 
is generally put thus) of its doing the 
good that it is intended to do through the 
medium of lying, enabling.a man to pro- 
mise his vote one way to his landlord or 
master, or to abriber, and then, under the 
protection of the ballot box, vote the 
other way. Now, Sir, I wish to deal 
fairly with this objection; and I will 
therefore say, at once, that I do not at all 
agree in the answer generally made to it, 
that the man who would tell the lie, if he 
voted secretly, would vote under the in- 
fluence of a threator a bribe, and give the 
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lie, therefore, to his own opinions, under 
a system of open voting, and that the ua- 
conscientious vote being a lie, no addi- 
tional harm will come of the ballot. Now, 
Sir, I say, this is no answer at all; and I 
say at once, that I can see no comparison 
between the actual lie in the one case, and 
the metaphorical lie in the other; and that 
if I believed no other answer could be 
given than this, I would at once yield to 
the objection, and cease to advocate the 
ballot. But, Sir, let us consider this ob- 
jection a little more closely. The way in 
which the ballot is to act, is by rendering 
threats profitless and bribes to no purpose, 
by taking away the motives to spend money 
and exercise the influence of one’s posi- 
tion, by removing therefore all occasion 
for those questions which, if men have 
bribed, or have threatened, or intend to 
threaten, it may be very natural for them 
to put, but which, if they do neither the 
one nor the other, would be entirely use- 
less, and would not be put ; and if ques- 
tions are not put, lying answers cannot be 
elicited. And he, by way of another an- 
swer to this objection, would say, are cor- 
rupt constituencies anxious for the ballot, 
which they ought to be, if the ballot is 
merely to give to corruption the additional 
protection of mendacity ? What does Sud- 
bury say? In the extracts which have been 
lately made from the bandloom weavers’ re- 
port, I find that the ballot is there the most 
unpopular of topics. [The hon. Member 
then read an extract, to the effect that a 
candidate had been damaged at Sudbury 
by the support of the ballot.] I believe, 
then, candidly, that the ballot will not do 
mischief in any proportion to its good, and 
that it will effectually diminish the evils 
of intimidation and bribery, which now so 
widely prevail, and the eflects of which 
are to degrade voters, lower the tone of 
feeling among persons who resort to these 
practices, and foil the purpose for which 
the Reform Bill has bestowed the fran- 
chise. And if the ballot will do this, it 
cannot now surely, Sir, be needful, when 
every day unfolds to us some new tale of 
corruption worse than that which went 
before, to impress upon the House the ne- 
cessity of adopting it. Rather would I 
say that, next to giving bread to those 
who are starving, it is our first duty to 
stay this moral pestilence which is fast 
spreading day by day, and which, as it 
spreads, threatens to destroy all honour, 
virtue, truth, courage, manliness, among 
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the humbler orders of our society. And I 
hope I may be forgiven in saying, Sir, 
that when I had heard the right hon. Ba- 
ronet opposite; at the head of her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, more than once make 
his tariff and his Income-tax the reason 
for postponing investigations into bribery, 
or declining to undertake legislation upon 
the subject, which has, in consequence, 
been undertaken by the noble Lord below 
me, I have thought—presumptuously it 
may be, but yet sincerely—I have thought 
that this was not the course which should 
be taken by the first Minister of the 
country on a question more vitally than 
any other question affecting the morals of 
the nation, and, as a moral question, re- 
quiring his first care. Why talk of the 
credit of the country, which the Income- 
tax was to maintain, or of its military re- 
nown, which it was to give the means of 
upholding ; or talk, again, of the glory of 
our commerce and manufactures, which 
your tariff, without any adaptation to the 
effect, is yet in some miraculous way to 
restore? Why, at a time, Sir, when the 
virtue and morality of the nation are in 
peril, and those who aspire to power are 
doing their worst to make slaves and base 
hirelings of the electoral body, and are 
perverting those institutions, which were 
given for freedom’s sake, and to elevate 
those who hold the franchise to the en- 
slaving and debasing of our countrymen— 
I say, if the measures of the Government 
were infinitely less exceptionable, and in- 
finitely more likely to do good than they 
are, must it not occur to every one who 
sees and trembles at this work of demora- 
lization which is proceeding, that, unless 
it is stopped —and stopped instantly—all 
these promises of material prosperity and 
of fame with other nations, must be at an 
end; and for a people whose internal 
elements of greatness have gone, they will 
be nothing better than so much gilding 
and tinsel hiding filth and _ rottenness 
within. If you will adopt the motion of 
the hon. Member for Sheffield, you will, I 
believe, indeed serve the cause of morality, 
while you at the same time vindicate the 
electoral institutions which we have, and, 
preparing for their yet wider extension, 
gives a worthy impulse to the social and 
political progress of the nation. 

Mr. G. Vernon, after a considerable 
pause, and loud calls for a division, spoke 
to the following effect: Sir, | had no in- 
tention to address the House on this 
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motion, but I think it imperative on me Gloucester, are not a fair sample of the 
to interpose in order to prevent a division practices of other parts of the kingdom. 
on it in a House so thin as to afford to the| Wherever they prevail they are to be de- 


country no fair criterion of its — precated — but how would the ballot 


This is the first discussion of it in a new 
Parliament ; and, as I believe the ques- 
tion to have lost ground in this House, I 
- am anxious that no false impression shall 
go forth on that matter owing to the acci- 
dental absence of Members. Under other 
circumstances I should have remained 
silent, in the conviction that this subject 
has been already settled in the mind of 
the thinking public, not only by its fre- 
quent discussion during the last ten years 
within these walls, but still more by the 
able pamphlets in which it has been treated 
since those discussions, I may refer espe- 
cially to one, the composition of a clever 
divine, whose reasoning on this subject 
appeared to me not less remarkable for 
the cogency of its demonstration, than for 
effectiveness of its wit. I rose from its 
perusal satisfied that if the question should 
be revived in this House, it would be suf- 
ficient for any one to refer Members to the 
argument of that pamphlet, and that hav- 
ing done so, one might address the Mover 
thus: ‘‘ Solvuntur risu tabule ; tu missus 
abibis.” I will briefly notice the prominent 
topics by which the Members who have 
preceded me have supported the motion ; 
and especially was I tempted to rise to 
protest against the remonstrance addressed 
by the Member for Weymouth, in forcible 
language, to the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury. He has appealed to him not to 
confine himself to attempts to impart 
material benefits to the community by his 
tariff and other measures tending to their 
physical welfare, but rather to attend to 
the furtherance of their morality and vir- 
tue. Now, it is on this very point of the 
operation of the ballot on the morality of, 
the people that I should be most desirous | 
of joining issue with its supporters. If 
there be any means of rendering it effec- | 
tive as an instrument for its proposed | 
end, if its authors should succeed in mak- | 
ing the public avail themselves of its alleged 











remedy the grievance. Take, first, the 


| case of his poor tradesman. It seems that 


he was known by his habitual acts and 
language to be a Whig, and was grieved 
to be compelled, by the fear of ruin in his 
business, to vote at the last election for a 
Tory. Now, if his vote had been cloked 
by the ballot, no one would doubt that he 
would have given it according to his pro- 
fessed sentiments, whatever protestation 
he might make to the contrary in order to 
save his custom. The result would be, 
that the custom would be withdrawn by 
anticipation, and transferred to some 
tradesman of recognised Tory principles, 
and thus this tradesman would actually be 
ruined, and be thereby incapacitated from 
exercising the franchise at all. He clearly 
prefers at present the privilege of uttering 
freely his political opinions, and giving 
his vote for a Member of Parliament con- 
trary to those opinions. Whatever may 
be urged as to the political result, at least 
to the elector himself, this state of things 
is much more agreeabie than the al- 
ternative of ruin, or of a life of dissimu- 
lation. There is little satisfaction to a 
man in professing political opinions, or 
even the exercise of political privileges, if 
it must remain a matter to which his own 
conscience alone is privy, and if entertain- 
ing those opinions, he is regarded by his 
neighbours as belonging to the party op- 
posed thereto. Now, as to the land- 
lord. Ifthe stewards at present exert on 
their behalf so stern a despotism as ha 
been alleged, and which I do not believe 
to be true to that extent, such landlords 
and stewards would not hesitate to adopt 
the methods which would still be open to 
them to enforce their political opinions 
generally in defiance of the ballot. There 
would arise a deplorable system of spying 
and watching the conduct and language 
of the tenants, and only such tenants 
would be retained or selected as left no 


protection, it would convert the habits of doubt of their political tendencies after a 


the electoral class into one continued lie. jealous scrutiny. I do not say, that I 
Cunning would flourish through the land. | believe that such a result would be general 
Let us consider the cases which the Mem- | —because | am convinced that the manly 
ber for Bristol has cited in a serio-comic | spirit of Englishmen would generally re- 
speech. I hope that the descriptions | pudiate the proffered protection, and 
which he has given from copious means of | would take pride in proclaiming their 
knowledge of the habits of electors, and opinions and their votes—but, even then, 
of influential parties in the county of | there would remain room for painful sus- 
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picion and malevolent insinuation, which 
would demoralise many more than the few 
who might reap casual benefit from the 
disguise. It has been assumed that the 
influence of the landlord over the tenant 
is that of coercion. I believe abstract po- 
litical opinions to be rare in the class of 
agricultural tenantry; and, on the other 
hand, the mutual relation being that of 
benefits received, and of a common interest, 
the tenantry entertain a feeling of pride 
in supporting the cause of their landlord, 
and act willingly in concert with him from 
the “‘ Esprit de Corps,’ Now, as to 
bribery, I will mention a fact which came 
to my knowledge as to the borough of 
Sudbury, It was proposed to two gentle- 
men to become candidates for it on the 
terms of their paying 3,000/. a piece on 
being elected—one of them asked whether 
a severe contest was expected—he was 
told that if a contest should arise it 
would probably cost less, the stipulated 
sum being in fact a contract price for the 
entirety of the voters. Thus engagements 
would be made conditional on the success 
of the party under the ballot system, in 
which every voter would become inter- 
ested in securing his share by supporting 
the ¢andidate whose credit stood highest 
on Change. The complaints at present 
made by tradesmen and others of injury 
endured in consequence of iodependent 
voies must not be received with tog im- 
plicit faith. They often proceed from 
jobbers, who hope by representing their 
loss of one customer of the one party to 
obtain, perhaps, ten from the other, under 
the colour of being a martyr to their cause, 
The Member for Cork county, who pro- 
fesses loudly the doctrine of purity of 
election, and who-has, nevertheless, 
avowed the expenditure by his friends of 
16,0002, at his first Clare election, musthave 
become well aware on that occasion of the 
exaggeration and fraud employed by par- 
ties alleging loss or injury, and seeking 
indemvity or compensation. It may be 
fairly assumed, that as between the great. 
parties which divide opinion in this coun- 
try, there would be little gain or loss by 
any of the proteeting effects which its ad- 
vocates augur from the ballot. Possibiy, 


however, some increased strength might be 
acquired wader that system, in any con- 
test between the holders of property and 
those who possess none, by the democratie 
party, which I should regard as a mere 
evil, menacing the framework of our well 
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balanced Constitution. It has been plau- 
sibly urged by the hon. Member for 
Sheffield, that the unrepresented po- 
pulation have no claim to exercise con- 
trol over the electoral class unless we 
admit them to be also entitled to share 
the franchise, and he thus meets the argu- 
ment against the ballot derived from the 
responsibility to public opinion which ought 
to attach to every exercise of a public 
trust. But it is a very different thing to 
invest the whole community with the 
means of acting by opinion, as a constant 
check, from what would be the result of 
imparting direct power to the masses. 
The average operation of opinion in a well- 
governed population may be right and 
salutary ; while on occasions of excitement, 
the precipitate and tumultuous exercise of 
actual power on their part might be in- 
consistent with the safety of the state. 
! am, therefore, desirous of seeing the 
franchise used subject to that controlling 
influence. The irregular exertion of that 
influence, whether by intimidation or bri- 
bery, is doubtless an evil, but it is an evil 
less than the universal demoralization 
which would ensue from the ballot, if it 
should ever be made effective. I must 
add, that during this Parliament no de- 
mand has been made by any considerable 
number of petitions to obtain this measure. 
I-do not believe that the people at large 
desire it. It is a temporary cry raised at 
every contested election, under the influ- 
ence of excitement or disappointment. 
As to the spread of bribery, which is pro- 
claimed as the special reason for renewing 
the demand for this remedy, I am afraid 
that its prevalence results from causes in- 
cident to human nature, and which lie too 
deep for acts of Pasliament. For the 
mitigation of this evil I look for the gra- 
dual working of public opinion, which 
I would therefore promote by facilitating 
discussion instead of introducing dissimu- 
lation and distrust; and I expect a ma- 
terial improvement therein from the in- 
creased diffusion of education and the 
consequent elevation of the standard of 
morality among all classess of the com- 
munity, 

Captain Berkeley had been always op- 
posed to the ballot, on the ground that 
public opinion was the best corrective of 
the voter, But when it was notorious 
that a sense of public duty did not con- 
trol the voter—since it was equally noto- 
rious that he did not vote as he pleased, 
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he thought he had a fair reason for 
changing his opinion, and voting as he 
meant to do. He had voted for the 
clause in the Reform Bill continuing the 
freemen, because in most instances he 
thought they had an inherent right to the 
franchise; and he supported the 501. 
clause, because he thought those who 
qualified under it would be likely to act 
with independence. For these reasons he 
had voted differently from those with 
whom he had been in the habit of acting. 
But those who were more clear-sighted 
than himself, urged that those clauses 
would give the greatest possible handle 
for the ballot, As it was impossible to 
go back, and as we could not now narrow 
the franchise, he thought the best correc- 
tive of the evils of the present system 
would be to pass the ballot. One of the 
results confidently predicted from the 
passing of the Reform Bill was, that it 
would abolish bribery. Now he appealed 
to both sides whether it had any such 
effect. Whenever a candidate was beaten 
(whether he happened to be on one side 
or the other) the exclamation was, “‘ Oh, 
he must have been returned if it were not 
for excessive bribery.” ‘Though an act 
of Parliament had been proposed for the 
purpose of stopping it, it could have no 
effect in suppressing the evil. He thought 
the ballot supplied the only means of miti- 
gating, if it did not remove this odious 
system of corruption. On the midland 
circuit Lord Abinger said, in allusion to 
the withdrawal of some actions concern- 
ing bribery, “* I am sorry for it, as | 
should have been extremely glad to have 
an opportunity of investigating a practice 
which has been found to be the abomina- 
tion of the land.” With such an autho- 
tity to back his change of opinion, he was 
not ashamed to admit, that his views on 
the ballot had altered. 

Captain Bernal congratulated the Go- 
vernment on the successful trial of the 
‘silent system” which they had made 
that night on the Ministerial Benches. 
The right hon. Member for Dorchester had 
ealled the late Government a “ shabby” 
Government ; but what could be more 
shabby than shirking a question which 
had been brought forward with the ability 
displayed by the hon. Member for Shef- 
field? Many respectable persons amongst 
his constituents were opposed to the bal- 
lot; but he justified his opinion in its 
favour on the ground that it afforded the 
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best means of avoiding the snares of cor- 
ruption and the threats of intimidation. 
There was much bad morality promulgated 
on this subject. It was, that if the Ballot 
were adopted the consequence must be a 
breach of faith with the landlords. But 
nobody now complained of the betrayal of 
the public trust committed to the voter 
when he acted in violation of his con- 
scientious conviction. Great intimidation 
had been exercised towards persons who 
had voted for him at the last election. 
Many an honest and independent voter 
was now suffering from the vengeance of 
an aristocratic Whig, who was graduating 
in high Tory principles, and insisted on 
his right to do what he pleased with his 
own. To afford protection to persons 
who were placed in similar circumstances, 
he would vote for the motion of the hon. 
Member for Sheffield, 

Mr. Monckton Milnes said, that if the 
hon. Member who had just spoken had 
had more experience in that House, he 
would have been aware, that it was not 
the practice for the Members of the Go- 
vernment to rise and address the House at 
so early a period of the debate, With 
regard to the question before the House, 
it had been already so fully discussed, 
that he thought it unnecessary to occupy 
the time of the House by many obserya- 
tions, but he trusted he might at the out. 
set be permitted to express his regret at 
the absence from the House of that hon. 
Gentleman who had, at a former period, 
been accustomed regularly to bring this 
question under the notice of the House 
with great ability and a calm philosophic 
demeanour, In reference to certain ob- 
servations which had fallen from the hon. 
Member for Sheffield, in introducing the 
subject that evening he begged leave most 
distinctly to deny that he had ever pub- 
licly or privately, advocated the sin of 
bribery; but be did believe that to attempt 
to eradicate bribery by coercive measures 
was a superficial proceeding. They might 
provide means for the easy detection of 
bribery, and meet it, when detected, by 
moderate and ¢ertain penalties; but the 
real cure for it lay in the increased intel- 
ligence of the people, and their apprecia- 
tion of political privileges. He contrasted 
the opinion which prevailed of the gorrupt 
character of the individual Members of 
that House in Sir R. Walpole’s time with 
the more honourable reputation now en- 
joyed by the Membess of the House of 
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Commons. How had this change come 
about ? It had not been effected by legis- 
lative enactments, but by the influence of 
public opinion, and the spread of a better 
state of feeling. Much had been said 
respecting the vast increase of bribery 
which had manifested itself of late years 
He did not believe in this extension of 
bribery. He believed that a certain 
amount of money, which had before been 
expended in the purchase of rotten bo- 
roughs, was now applied to electoral pur- 
poses. But, taking all that into con- 
sideration, he was of opinion that fewer 
votes had been bought at the last election 
than at any hard fought electoral struggle 
in former periods. Intimidation had also 
been much spoken of; but when, let him 
ask, had there occurred such instances of 
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the failure of the influence of great and 
wealthy families as at the last election? 
Let them look to Yorkshire. There Lord 
Fitzwilliam, with all his great qualities | 
and wealth, was defeated in his own neigh- 
bourhood and among his own people by 
the contrary torrent of public opinion. 
Did nota similar case occur in Bedford, 
while Lord Gainsborough was defeated in 
Rutlandshire, and the influence of Lord 
Grey proved unavailing in Northumber- 
land? Those who uttered so much dec- 
lamation about the intimidation and bri- 
bery which they said had been practised, 
only joined in the cry of the Chartists, 
who, in a paper he now held in his hand, 
and which was signed by Mr. Sturge, 
stigmatized that assembly as a corrupt 
House of Commons. If the House of 
Commons had been elected by these 
unjust and unconstitutional means, the 
majority of the present Government was 
not a majority representing the people. 
But he did not adopt that line of argu- 
ment, and was not therefore answerable 
for its consequences. He asked, what 
was the character of the proceedings which 
took place in that House night after 
night? It was nothing but a system of 
exposure. Nothing was to be kept secret, 
nothing to be hid, everything was to be 
exposed to the light of day. He con- 
fessed he had not joined with pleasure in 
this system of exposure. If the reputation 
of the hon. Member for Bridport suffered 
by it, he should be sorry, and if the cha- 
racter of the hon. Member for Nottingham 
should suffer from the exposure which was 
threatened in his case, he should also 
regret it. He found no satisfaction in 
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these things. He did not believe that by 
these means any practical good would be 
done ; but he did think it most extraordi- 
nary that while this system of exposure 
was daily going on, a proposition should 
now be made to give protection to secret 
voting. It did seem palpably inconsis- 
tent that on the very evening which the 
noble Lord the Member for London had 
fixed upon for bringing forward his bill 
for the better discovery of bribery, the 
hon. Member for Leeds should make a 
motion for its better concealment. The 
hon. Member for Leeds surely must allow, 
that though the amount of bribery should 
be diminished under his proposed system 
of the ballot, yet that the amount left 
would be more effectually concealed than 
ever. He believed that the ballot would 
not afford any efficient remedy against 
bribery, whilst it would give a very large 
additional influence to resident landed 
proprietors. Therefore, in objecting to 
the present motion, he did not oppose it 
on any party grounds whatever. The real 
question was whether or not the ballot 
would not leave that intimidation, which, 
after all, must be considered the great 
corruption with which they had to strug- 
gle, unaffected. He feared that as the 
democratic feeling increased, and repub- 
lican institutions advanced, in the same 
proportion intimidation would be found 
to prevail; and they saw that in America, 
notwithstanding the existence of the bal- 
lot, intimidation was very prevalent. Still, 
it must be allowed that there might exist 
a state of things requiring the ballot. He 
thought that at the elections for Carlow 
and Cork the ballot might have been 
of great service; and if the system of 
intimidation went ou increasing, he 
could not say but that at last he might 
vote for the ballot himself. If opinions 
should be persecuted by bodies of men 
banded together in unions, and_ indi- 
vidual independence should be lost, then 
he thought the House of Commons 
might be induced to adopt the ballot as 
the lesser evil of the two. He would 
himself take the ballot as the remedy for 
an evil for which he could see no other 
remedy; but he did not believe that at 
the present moment this exigency had 
arrived. He held too the hope that the 
people were advancing in political intelli- 
gence and the appreciation of political 
rights, and that they would learn to value 
the privilege of their franchise, even at 
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the risk to themselves of some temporary 
discomfort. He believed that public opin- 
ion would make it up to those men who 
suffered in consequence of the indepen- 
dent exercise of their votes, and that any 
man who might be considered a martyr 
would in the end be no loser, and that the 
injury inflicted on him would at last result 
in his good; whilst those who had done 
the injury and carried on a system of in- 
timidation would find that it brought on 
them nothing but degradation and shame. 
He was of opinion that if the ballot were 
established, suspicion would produce very 
much the same result—though not quite 
the same—as certain opposition to the 
will of a superior now produced ; for the 
man who did wrong was not very careful 
as to the extent of wrong he perpetrated. 
Believing that there did not exist at pre- 
sent a necessity for so large an organic 
change as that proposed, that it was not 
called for by the people, and regarding 
the ballot in this sense, and this sense 
only, as un-English, because it would not 
work harmoniously with the habits and 
feelings of the people, he should vote 
against the motion, Were the ballot 


adopted, it would not, he felt persuaded, 


meet the expectations of its advocates. 
Great disgust would be created by its 
failure ; and then some new organic change 
would be proposed ; and they would thus 
proceed from one change to another, until, 
at last, they arrived at that state of things 
when they should not know whether the 
changes they made were for better or for 
worse, 

Mr. C. Ponsonby expressed an opinion 
that the ballot would be found an effectual 
cure for the prevalent sin of bribery. 
Every law which had been passed had 
proved insufficient to check, much less to 
eradicate the evil; but the ballot would 
knock it on the head at once. The peo- 
ple of England were thoroughly satisfied 
that the representative system was cor- 
rupted at its very source. The late expo- 
sures left no room for doubt upon that 
subject. Ought not the house, then, to 
make an effort to wipe away the stain 
which attached to it? Let them set an 
example to the constituency by reforming 
themselves. The public were not to be 
deluded by the proceedings relative to 
bribery which had occurred during the 
present Session, and which were strongly 
marked by party feelings. Thus Notting- 
ham was punished on the one hand, whilst 
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Ipswich was allowed to escape on the 
If the House wished to give the 
people a decided proof of their desire to 
put a stop to the practices which they 
were sO unanimous in deprecating, they 
would adopt the motion of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Sheffield. 

Mr. Byng said if he could bring him- 
self to believe that the ballot would be 
productive of any advantage, he would 
vote for it; but, in the first place, he 
thought that the establishment of vote by 
ballot would essentially alter the character 
of Englishmen, and would be of no real 
service to them, because a real Englishman 
would never conceal his feelings and 
opinions. We were from our infancy 
brought up te love the truth—‘* Magna 
est veritas et prevalebit”—and he was cer- 
tain that an Englishman could not conceal 
his real opinions. If he were to attempt 
to do so, he would be in a state of misery 
for a month before and for months after 
an election. He would be afraid of open- 
ing his lips to his best friends. If the 
ballot should be established it would put 
a stop to canvassing. Now, he always 
liked to come face to face with his constit- 
uents, and to account to them for every 
act of his life. He considered it to be an 
essential part of his duty to canvass as 
many of his constituents as possible. 
Once, upon the occasion of the “* No-Po- 
pery” cry, a worthy friend, Mr. Alderman 
Coombe, who always voted with him, 
would have lost his election, owing to his 
not having had a full opportunity of ex- 
plaining his vote upon that important 
question. Alderman Coombe would cer- 
tainly have lost his election upon that 
occasion if his opponent had not got wet 
feet, caught cold, and died. In conse- 
quence of that event they had the advan- 
tage of ten days’ longer canvass; in the 
course of which he had an opportunity of 
satisfying the Dissenters, who were opposed 
to Alderman Coombe, that they were in 
the wrong. In the end he and his friend 
were unanimously elected, and ever since 
then he had been fonder of canvassing 
than ever. 

Mr. M. J. O'Connell said that the hon. 
Member for Sheffield had brought for- 
ward this motion under great advantages 
after the scenes that had taken place at 
the last election. The ballot was brought 
forward as a practical remedy for acknow- 
ledged existing evils, and the hon, Mem- 
bers for Bristol and Poole had shown the 
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extent to which those evils did exist. He 
could easily understand the feelings of the 
hon. Member for Middlesex on this sub- 
ject. That hon. Gentleman had long been 
popular and beloved among his constitu- 
ents, and well deserved to be. It was 
easy to understand how an hon. Gentle- 
man under such circumstances should 
delight in the spontaneous expression of 
a crowd of electors, but all counties 
could not boast of a body of electors 
like those of Middlesex. The ballot, 
it might be contended, would not be 
found an effectual remedy against cor- 
ruption. The remedy for that evil must 
must be one of a different nature ; still he 
agreed with the hon. Member for Poole, 
that under the ballot bribery would be of 
more easy detection than at present; but 
intimidation was the evil which the ballot 
would have the effect of destroying; and 
not only the intimidation of mobs, but 
also that which the hon. Member for 
Edinburgh had well described as the more 
unassailable form of intimidation, namely, 
that which addressed itself to the pockets 
of the electors. 


during the present debate no allusion had 
been made to Ireland, or to the Catholic 
priesthood of that country, who in all 


former debates had formed the staple ar- 
gument of those opposed to the ballot. 
Now he was ready to admit that undue 
influence of that kind, where it really ex- 
isted, could not be guarded against by the 
ballot. For influence of that sort there 
must be a different remedy; whether that 
influence was exercised over the elector by 
his priest, or over the farmer by holding 
out the dread that the Pope was to be 
brought into the country. It was lament- 
able that such influence could be exer- 
cised; but no legislation could apply a 
remedy. It might seem a paradox to some 
hon, Members, but he believed that the 
ballot, instead of leading to the commission 
of falsehood, would very greatly lessen it, 
for by taking away the power of ascer- 
taining the way in which an elector had 
voted, they would to a great extent take 
away the inducement of iuquiring into the 
manner in which he had voted. In the 
United States of America the ballot had 
been found effectual. He had been told 
of the case of a free negro there, a do- 
mestic servant, whose mistress had ex- 
pressed a determination to prevent Scipio 
from voting, and for that purpose, on 
the polling-day, she had set him to 
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bottle some wine by way of keeping him 
employed. The negro went, nevertheless, 
and voted, and when questioned on the 
subject, he said he had been out to get 
some corks, and while the corks were 
measuring, he had run and given his vote, 
They were not now called on to discuss 
the mechanical part of the question— 
namely, how the ballot-box should be 
constructed, though he anticipated no 
difficulty in that question; but the point 
under discussion at present was only 
whether a man’s vote should be his own or 
another’s? If it was thought desirable to 
give greater influence to the wealthier 
classes, the best way would be to let them 
exercise that influence directly, by giving 
them a greater number of votes; but, at 
all events, let that influence not be given 
them by allowing them an unfair control 
over the votes of others. Whatever evils 
might be connected with the ballot, those 
of the present system were much greater, 
and with that conviction upon his mind 
he should give his support to the motion 
of the hon. Member for Sheffield. 

Lord J. Manners thought the example 
of the American negro, cited by the hon, 
Gentleman who had spoken last, was in 
in no way calculated to demonstrate the 
advantages of the ballot. He believed 
that the majority of the constituencies 
throughout the country were decidedly 
opposed to the ballot. If the contrary 
were the case would they not have heaps 
of petitions in favour of the measure ? 
There was no excitement on the subject in 
the country—the people did not desire 
the ballot. This was an insuperable ob- 
jection to the plan; so likewise was the 
extreme difficulty of obtaining the senti- 
ments of the constituencies on the subject. 
The latter could only be effected by open 
voting, which would resolve the whole 
question into an absurdity. Was the 
House prepared to affirm that the con- 
stituency of the country was so degraded 
as not to be trusted with the exercise of 
their franchise 2? He hoped not, and there- 
fore he should oppose the motion. 

Mr. Sheil: It is more than difficult to 
give freshness and originality to the sub- 
ject which has been introduced with so 
much ability by my hon. Friend, and if it 
were incumbent on those who take a share 
in its discussion to impart to it that sort 
of interest which arises from speculations 
equally novel and refined, | should not 
have ventured to interpose; but so far 
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from thinking that the ballot offers an 
appropriate occasion for a display of that 
dexterity in disputation, from which, if 
some entertainment, little instruction can 
be derived, I feel persuaded that a great 
and simple cause must be damaged far 
more than it can be promoted by any 
subtlety of disquisition which may be in- 
dulged in its sustainment. Where mani- 
fest abuses exist—abuses not only capable 
of proof, but of which the evidence amounts 
to demonstration, and arguments founded 
on indisputable facts can be so readily 
adduced, political metaphysics ought to 
be avoided, It is far wiser, in place of 
straining for ingenuities in favour of the 
ballot, to revert to those reasons which 
long-continued evils have long presented 
to us, and as it is by repeated appeals to 
their sense of justice, that the opinion of 
the people of this country is ultimately 
influenced, as the ballot is to be carried in 
the same way in which all the great 
changes of which we have been the wit- 
nesses have been accomplished, and as in 
those signal instances it was necessary 
again and again, and Session after Session, 
to urge the same obvious motives for the 
measures which were pressed with a stre- 


nuous reiteration upon the Parliament and 
the country; so in this important discus- 
sion, the circumstance that an argument 
has been advanced, or a striking fact has 
been stated before, furnishes no just rea- 


son for not again insisting upon it. I do 
not, therefore, hesitate to revert in the 
outset, although it may have been already 
mentioned, to what took place in reference 
to the ballot when the Reform Bill was 
originally propounded. I attach great 
importance to the facts which ought to 
put an end to the dispute regarding what 
is called the finality of the Reform Bill, 
in reference to the question before the 
House. The noble Lord, the Member 
for London, has been, I think a good deal 
misrepresented on this head; for some 
among his supporters have naturally con- 
‘ectured that he regarded the Reform Bill 
as a monument where he should ‘set up 
his everlasting rest.” But I for one never 
understood the noble Lord to have spoken 
in the sense ascribed to him. I admit, 
that if the Members of Earl Grey’s Go- 
vernment had entered into an agreement, 
that not only no ulterior alteration of the 
franchise should be ever supported by 
them, but that, in reference to the mode 
of exercising it, no change should ever be 
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proposed, that compact, no matter how 
preposterous, might be plausibly relied 
upon, against those who were parties to it 
against any further movement upon 
their part, it might be pleaded as an 
estoppel; but it can be proved, by evi- 
dence beyond dispute, that as far as the 
ballot is concerned, no such bargain as 
has been imputed to the Whig Govern- 
ment was ever thought of; the direct con- 
trary of what has been so frequently insi- 
nuated is the truth. A committee of five 
distinguished men, all of them more or 
less conspicuous for agitation in the cause 
of reform, was named by the Government 
to draw up a plan of reform. A scheme 
was accordingly framed by them, and 
the vote by ballot formed a part of 
it. The measure of which the noble Lord 
approved in 1831 cannot be of that im- 
moral and debasing character which its 
antagonists have sometimes represented it 
to be. My more immediate purpose, 
however, in referring to a fact announced 
by the noble Lord himself, is to introduce 
with greater effect the declaration made 
by the noble Lord on moving to bring in 
the Reform Bill, in March, 1841. The 
report in favour of the ballot was not 
adopted, but it was agreed, that upon the 
question, no decision should be formed 
one way or the other, and that the Reform 
Bill should be laid before the House with- 
out prejudice to the future adoption of the 
ballot. This was unequivocally declared 
by the noble Lord in his celebrated speech 
oa moving that bill, which, on account of 
his great services to the cause of freedom, 
was so appropriately confided to him, I 
cannot, conceive, how, after such a de- 
claration, made under such circumstances, 
by the noble Lord, in language as clear as 
the English tongue can supply, there can 
be any doubt as to the question of fact, 
namely, that the Reform Bill was not in 
any way to affect the question of ballot. 
But in the progress of that bill what befel ? 
When the Chandos clause was proposed, 
Lord Althorp resisted it, declared it to be 
contrary to the spirit of the Reform Bill, 
and said that it would furnish a strong 
argument for the ballot. Thus, it ap- 
pears, that before the Reform Bill was 
brought forward the ballot was proposed 
by certain Members of the Government. 
When the Reform Bill was brought for- 
ward there was an express reservation in 
favour of the right of thereafter proposing 
the ballot, and during the discussion of 
02 
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the measure the leader of the House of 
Commons deliberately stated that a prin- 
ciple had been grafted on the measure 
which altered its character and afforded 
good grounds for demanding the ballot. 
Let us follow the bill to the House of 
Lords. Lord Grey made this most im- 
portant statement :—He said that the 
agricultural interest had already been 
greatly strengthened by the Reform Bill ; 
that the Chandos clause conferred on that 
interest an accession of influence which 
was excessive and undue, and that that 
clause, not originally contemplated by the 
Ministry, would furnish strong reasons for 
the ballot. Well might Lord Grey have 
#aid so. He had, in devising the Reform 
Bill, adhered to his plan of reform brought 
forward in 1782, and cut the counties of 
England into sections. This had, it is 
manifest, the direct tendency to augment 
the agricultural interest, and to strengthen 
the influence of individuals in the locali- 
ties where their property was situated. 
Lord Grey, however, did not intend that 
tenants at will, whose subserviency is 
implied by their designation, should be 
invested with the franchise; and when he 
found that this vast addition was made to 
the local power of the landed gentry in 
every county in England, he saw, with his 
habitual perspicacity, that the abuse of 
that power, thus unexpectedly augmented, 
would lead to a demand for that mode of 
exercising the franchise by which that 
power should be reduced to its proper 
limits. Lord Grey foretold that the landed 
interest would acquire, by the Reform 
Bill thus altered, an injurious power. Let 
us turn from the prediction to its fulfil- 
ment, and from the most illustrious pro- 
phet of the consequences of the Chandos 
clause, to a most distinguished witness to 
its effects. If an ordinary man had stated 
in the House of Commons that the result 
of the Reform Bill was, that when the 
opinions of a few great proprietors in the 
section of an English county were known, 
it was fortunately easy to foresee the in- 
evitable result of the election—that state- 
ment would, from its important truth, have 
attracted notice; but when one of the 
leading Members of Lord Grey’s Adminis- 
tration—when one of the men who had 
been most conspicuous in advocating the 
cause of reform in the House of Com- 
mons, and whose eloquence was only sur- 
passed by his spirit of fearless adventure 
in going all lengths for its attainment 
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when the noble Lord the Member for 
Lancashire announced with an anomalous 
triumph, that the counties of England 
had fallen into the hands of a few nomin- 
ators, and that, in fact, the spirit of the 
old close borough system had been ex- 
tended to the chief agricultural divisions 
of England, no wonder that an admission 
made by that eminent person, who thus 
made an involuntary contribution to the 
cause of reform, from which he had se- 
ceded, should have produced a great and 
lasting sensation through the entire coun- 
try. In his address to the electors of 
London, the noble Lord who represents it, 
referred to that admission of the noble 
Lord the Member for Lancashire, and 
dwelt upon the state of things in the Eng- 
lish counties, which he described. I con- 
fess that when I read the address of my 
noble Friend, I could not help exclaiming, 
“ Now Lord John must come round to the 
ballot.” Perhaps I was too sanguine, but 
if to the ballot he has not come round, 
what remedy is he prepared to apply to 
the evil, in evidence of which he has 
thus cited the noble Lord? What is 
to be done? If nothing is to be done, 
why was the disastrous truth set forth 
so conspicuously and prominently in 
the letter of the noble Lord? Why 
exhibit the disease? Why disclose the 
foul distemper? Why conceal the gan- 
grene in the very vitals of our system, 
unless you are prepared to adopt the only 
efficient remedy for its cure? I do think 
that after this admission, to insist upon the 
fact that there exists an undue influence 
which it is necessary to control in this 
country, is almost superfluous. It has 
been more than once confessed by the 
right hon. Baronet the Member for Tam- 
worth that intimidation was carried toa 
most criminal extent. I recollect that in 
1837 it was imputed to him that he had 
used coercion over his dependents at Tam- 
worth, and that with a most honourable 
indignation he repudiated the charge, and 
demanded a retractation, which heobtained. 
I have heard him say in this House, and 
I believed him, that he abhorred intimida- 
tion. What will he do for its repression? 
You are anxious, honestly anxious, to put 
a stop to bribery; you have given proof of 
your honourable solicitude in this regard ; 
and in this useful and honourable wish 
you have incurred the censures of men, 
who are more anxious to extend the 
Church, than the morality of which the 
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Church should furnish the example. But 
is bribery to be corrected, and is intimida- 
tion to be left unchecked and unrestrained ? 
The right hon. Baronet observed that his 
party were not interested in supporting 
bribery. Passing by the reasons, let me 
ask, are his party interested in maintain- 
ing intimidation. You will answer—No. 
Well, will you do something to put a 
stop to it? You will say, perhaps, that 
the ballot will not do it. Let us consi- 
der whether it will or not, and let ns 
at the same time consider the objections 
in a social and moral point of view, which 
are urged against it. The ballot will not 
secure secresy. This objection to its in- 
efficiency as a protection, is very much at 
variance with the allegations of its efficacy, 
as an instrument of fraud. But by the 
ballot why should not secrecy be secured ? 
When applied to the purposes of social 
life, in our clubs, and in various institu- 
tions, it gives concealment. I have in- 
quired most particularly into the working 
of the ballot under Hobhouse’s Act in the 
parisa of St. James, and [ am assured 
that those who desire to conceal their 
votes can do so if they please. The ma- 
jority of the householders in that parish 
give their open Parliamentary votes for 
the Tory candidates, and their secret pa- 
rochial vote for the Whig candidates; and 
I this evening presented a most important 
petition from that parish in favour of the 
ballot. Pass to other countries— France 
forexample. It is not pretended that the 
ballot does not meet the object for which 
it was devised. It is suggested that men 
who voted by ballot would betray them- 
selves by their rash disclosures: 1 do not 
think that secrets, which might well be 
designated “ secrets of the prison-house,” 
from the consequences to which the 

would Jead, would be told. But landlords 
would act on a conjecture—I cannot think 
so ill of them. ‘Thé open vote in defiance 
of a proprietor is regarded as an insult ; 
the secret vote could hardly be construed 
into an affront. Under the vote by ballot 
men would not be stimulated to vengeance 
by their political associates; they would 
not be cheered and hallooed on in the 
work of devastation ; and I feel convinced, 
that under our present system, much of 
the cruelty that is inflicted, arises from 
the urgency with which men are invoked 
by their confederates to make examples of 
the wretches who dare to resist their will 
sto turn a whole family out upon the 
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road upon a mere guess would be a fright- 
ful proceeding, and one to which few 
would be sufficiently remorseless to resort. 
But, Sir, the real, the only substantial ob- 
jection to the ballot, is grounded on the 
diminution of the influence which pro- 
perty ought to possess. The legitimate 
influence of property is one thing, and its 
despotism is another. I do not think that 
that rightful influence would be materially 
impaired. ‘There is in every country, but 
especially in these countries, where the 
aristocratic principle prevails so much 
through all gradations of social life, a na- 
tural deference to station and authority, 
and a tendency in all classes to acquiesce 
in the wishes of those who stand in a rela- 
tive superiority in their regard. A man 
may render himself odious by his misdeeds, 
and denude himself of the sway which 
property confers; such a man would have 
no weight, nor ought he to have it, over 
his dependents. A violation of the duties 
of property might incur a forfeiture of its 
rights, but I cannot bring myself to be- 
lieve that a good man, who sought his own 
happiness in the diffusion of felicity, 
would not exercise over the objects of his 
bounty the influence with which his virtues 
ought to be attended. His dependents 
would resort to him for counsel and for 
guidance; his example would furnish the 
light by which their way would be di- 
rected, and he would himself derive from 
the consciousness of that authority, de- 
rived from minds so lofty and so pure, a 
far higher pleasure than he could find in 
the exercise of a stern and arbitrary domi- 
nation. But supposing that the influence 
of property would be to a certain extent 
diminished by the ballot, are you sure 
that the influence of property has not been 
pushed so far beyond its due limits, as 
soon to endanger itself by the excess to 
which it has already reached ? Before the 
Reform Bill, the nomination system was 
carried so far, and had created such an 
oligarchical interest in the state, that to 
save the state itself a change was indis- 
pensable. In the course of the ten years 
which have elapsed since the Reform Bill, 
how many boroughs have fallen into the 
hands of individual proprietors, and what 
formidable abuses arise from the prepon- 
derance of large properties in small divi- 
sions of intersected counties! Every day 
the evil will increase, and every day the 
demand for a redress of this signal griev- 
ance will become more loud and impera- 
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tive; the feeling of the Parliament, elected 
under peculiar circumstances and io a mo- 
ment of re-action, will be at variance with 
the feeling of the people; the tide, having 
ebbed to the lowest mark, will flow back 
again, and sweep away the barriers that 
were intended to restrain it. If something 
be not done by those who ought to derive 
a warning from the past, and beware of 
the influences of transitory success in pro- 
ducing a vain and self-deceptive exulta- 
tion, do not in time adopt the measures 
requisite to correct abuses proved and in- 
disputable, the next requisition for a 
change, which shall be made, perhaps by 
an excited people, will be far more formi- 
dable than that which we propose, and 
may lead to consequences by which the 
worst prognostications may be realised. 
One, and one only remaining objection to 
the ballot remains to be noticed. It is 
said that the morals of the people would 
be affected by clandestine voting—that it 
would conduce to the propagation of the 
most pernicious habits —that falsehood 
and dissimulation would be its natural re- 
sults—men would make promises which 
they had no intention of keeping, and sus- 
picion and mistrust would arise where 
eonfidence and reliance now happily pre- 
vail. 1am persuaded that promises spon- 
taneously made, flowing from a free and 
unbiassed volition, would be observed 
under the ballot as faithfully as they now 
are; and with regard to promises pur- 
chased from corruption or wrung from 
fear, they belong to that class of en- 
gagements of whose inchoate depravity 
the profligate performance is the infamous 
consummation, I am well aware, that 
generally speaking, citations from the 
writers of antiquity are little applicable to 
our system of Government and our code of 
morality ; the opinions of men who lived 
upward of 2,000 years ago have little 
weight, but there is a passage with re- 
ference to the moral of the ballot, in a 
speech of the great Athenian, which I have 
never seen quoted, so forcible and so true, 
that I shall be excused for adverting 
to it. “If,” says Demosthenes, in his 
speech on the false embassy, addressing 
an assembly of five hundred judges, who 
were to vote by baliot,— 


“If there be any man here sufficiently 
unfortunate to have been betrayed into a cor- 
Tupt engagement to vote against his con- 
science and his country, let him bear in mind 
that to the fulfilment of that promise he is not 
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bound—that those with whom he has entered 
into that profligate undertaking will have no 
cognizance of its performance, but that there is 
a divinity above us who will take cognizance 
of his thoughts, and know whether he shall 
have fulfilled that duty to his country which is 
paramount to every other obligation ; your vote 
is secret, you have nothing to apprehend, for 
safety is secured; to you by the wisest regula- 
tion which your lawgivers ever yet laid down,” 

To all times and to all countries, the 
principle thus powerfully expressed is 
appropriate, A dishonourable contract is 
void, and to the discharge of a great trust 
impunity should be secured. The franchise, 
you often tell us is a trust granted, but for 
whom? If for the proprietor of the soil, 
if for the benefit of the landlord, if it is 
in him indeed that the beneficial interest is 
vested, by all means let the vote be public, 
and let the real owner of the vote have the 
fullest opportunity of knowing, with what 
fidelity the offices of servitude have been 
performed ; but if the franchise is a trust 
for the benefit of the community, and if 
the publicity of its exercise conduces to 
its violation, then in the name of common 
consistency, do not insist upon our ad- 
herence to that system of voting, by 
which the object you have, or ought to 
have, most of all at heart, is so manifestly 
counteracted, nor dwell upon the decep- 
tion which may be practised through the 
ballot between those who make these false 
promises, and those who have no right to 
demand them, while to the fraud upon the 
country practised under the system of 
open voting you seem so reckless. I ama 
good deal struck with the vast importance 
which is attached by certain Gentlemen 
to the public morals at one moment, 
and their comparative indifference at 
another. When the ballot is in question 
they exclaim “ Good God ! shall we intro- 
duce into England a system of voting by 
which duplicity and dissimulation, and all 
the base results that follow from them 
shall be propagated amongst us, ?” But 
let the great Conservative leader propose 
a measure which he himself acknowledged 
to be conducive to falsehood and to per+ 
jury and most debasing in its operations, 
their horror of these immoralities all at 
once subsides and they seek a frefuge from 
their own consciousness of the inevitable 
consequences of their proceedings, in the 
old sophism of authority, that proverbial 
plea, to which power has a tendency 80 
irrepressible, whenever it is its convenience 
to have recourse. But there are political 
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as well as fiscal exigencies, and of the 
favourite plea of her antagonist, let free- 
dom be permitted to avail herself. The 
ballot has its evils, but it is justified by 
necessity, and great as these evils may be, 
they are more than countervailed by the 
abuses which are incident to our existing 
system. Iam free to acknowledge, that 
if the public exercise of the franchise were 
aceompanied by that freedom, of which 
the noble etymology of the word gives us 
the intimation, I should infinitely prefer 
the system of open voting, which is more 
congenial with your habits. I own that an 
Englishman, who advances with a firm step 
and a high independent bearing to the hust- 
ings, and in the faee of his country, gives 
his honest independent vote for the man 
in whose public virtue, in whose personal 
integrity, in whose capacity to serve the 
State he places an implicit confidence, 
and if his confidence by his vote gives the 
public an honourable proof, does present 
to me, advocate of the ballot as I am, a 
fine spectacle. Yes, some statesman, for 
example, the hereditary proprietor of some 
segment of a mountain, reclaimed by the 
industrious man from whom it has come 
down to him, exempt from all tribute, and 
every incident of dependency, some Cum- 
berland statesman, whose spirit is as free 
and liberal as the air which he inhales, 
whose heart beats high with the conscious- 
ness of the high trust reposed in him, and 
of the moral responsibility which attaches 
to its performance, does present to me, in 
the uncontrolled and unshackled exercise 
of the great prerogative of the people, an 
object to which my admiration is promptly 
and sincerely given. Butturn from Cum- 
berland and its statesmen, tothe mournful 
realities which are offered to you in the land 
from which 1 come, and look at the 107, 
voter who has had the misfortune to pass 
through the registration court, and who 
receives from his landlord a summons to 
attend the hustings, and in a contest 
between a Liberal and a Tory candidate, to 
give his vote on one side, all his feelings 
(feelings like your own) all his national 
predilections, all his religions emotions, 
all his personal affections, are enlisted :— 
perhaps on one side he sees a man whom 
he has long been accustomed to regard 
as the deliverer of his country—whom he 
looks pon as the champion ofhis creed 
and of his priesthood—of the land in which 
he was born, and for which, if there were 
need, he would be prompt to diemehis eye 
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fills, and his heart grows big, and prayers 
break from his lips as he beholds him ; 
and on the other side—the side on which 
he is called upon to vote—he beholds 
some champion of that stern ascendancy 
by which his country had long been 
trodden under foot, by whom his religion 
had long been villified, its ministers had 
long been covered with opprobrium, and 
the class to which he belongs has long 
been treated with contumely and disdain; 
for such a man he is called upon, under a 
penalty the most fearful, with impending 
ruin, to give his false and miserable suf- 
frage; trembling, shrinking, cowering, 
afraid to look his friends and kinsmen in 
the face, he ascends the hustings, as if it 
were the scaffold of his conscience, and, 
with a voice almost inarticulate with emo. 
tion, stammers out, when asked for whom 
he votes—nat the name of him whom he 
loves, and prizes, and honours—but of 
the man whom he detests, loathes, abhors; 
for him it is, it is in his favour, that he 
exercises the great trust, the sanctity of 
which requires that it should be exercised 
in the face of the world; for him it is, it 
is in his favour, that he gives utterance to 
that, which, to all intents and purposes, is 
a rank and odious falsehood ; but perhaps 
he resists, perhaps, under the influence of 
some sentiment, half religious, half heroic, 
looking martyrdom in the face, he revolts 
against the horrible tyranny that you 
would rivet on him, and he votes, wretch 
that he is, in conformity with the dictates 
of his conscience, and what he believes to 
be the ordinance of his religion. Alas for 
him! a month or two go by, and all that 
he has in the world is seized; the beast 
that gives him milk, the horse that drags 
his plough, the table of his scanty meal, 
the bed where anguish, and poverty, and 
oppression were sometimes forgotten—all, 
all are taken from him, and with Provi- 
dence for his guide, but with God, I hope, 
for his ayenger, he goes forth with his 
wife and children upon the world. And 
this, this is the system which you, and 
you, but I hope not you (turning to Lord 
John Russell) are prepared to maintain! 
This is the system under which what is 
called a great trust is performed in the 
eyes of the country; this is the system 
under which, by the exercise of the great 
prerogative of freemen, open and undis- 
guised, every Hritish citizen invested with 
the franchise should feel himself exalted ! 
Oh, fie upon this mockery } and if I cans 
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not say fie upon them, what shall I say of 
the men who, with these things of a con- 
stant and perpetual occurrence staring 
them in the face, talk to us of the immo- 
rality of the ballot, and tell us, forsooth, 
that it is an un-English proceeding. Un- 
English! I know the value of that ex- 
pressive and powerful word. I know the 
great attributes by which the people of 
this country are distinguished, and of the 
phrase which expresses the reverse of 
these habits, I can appreciate the full and 
potent signification. Fraud is indeed un- 
English, and dissimulation, and deception, 
and duplicity, and double-dealing, and 
promise-breaking, all, every vice akin to 
these vile things, are indeed un-English ; 
but tyranny, base, abominable tyranny, is 
un-English ; hard-hearted persecution of 
poor fanatic wretches, is un-English ; 
crouching fear on one side, and ferocious 
menace and relentless savageness upon 
the other, are un-English! Of your ex- 
isting system of voting these are the con- 
sequences; and to these evils, monstrous 
as they are, you owe it to your national 
character, to truth, to justice, to every 
consideration, political, social, religious, 
moral, at once to provide the cure. What 
shall it be? Public opinion! Public 
opinion? We have been hearing of it 
this long time—this many a day we have 
been hearing of public opinion. In the 
last ten years and upwards, whenever the 
ballot has been brought forward, we have 
been told, that for corruption, for intimi- 
dation, for everything, public opinion 
would supply the cure—that marvellous 
and wonder-working principle, that seda- 
tive of the passions, that minister to the 
diseases of the mind, that alternative of the 
heart, was to extinguish cupidity, was to 
coerce ambition, allay the fears of the 
slave, mitigate the ferocity of the tyrant, 
and over all the imperfections of our na- 
ture to extend its soft and salutary sway. 
Well, how has it worked ? Public opinion, 
so far as bribery is concerned, is given up; 
few, except the Members for the Univer- 
sity of Oxford and the University of Dub- 
lin, those amiable gentlemen, among whose 
virtues a peculiar indulgence for Parlia- 
mentary frailties are conspicuous, would 
recommend that Southampton. and Bel- 
fast, and the rest of the delinquent bo- 
roughs, should be consigned to public 
opinion. But if for bribery public opinion 
has lost all its sanative operation, is it in 
the name of common consistency, for inti- 
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midation, that this specific is to be re- 
served? Upon bribery, of the two, public 
opinion would have the greater influence, 
To bribery there is attached some sort of 
discredit; but intimidation is not only 
openly practised, but ostentatiously avow- 
ed. Men do not deny, but take pride in 
it; they applaud themselves, too, for the 
wholesome severity which they have ex. 
ercised, and the salutary examples they 
have made. So, far, indeed, is the prin- 
ciple of intimidation carried, that a re« 
gular theory of coercion has been esta- 
blished, and the great patricians of the 
land compress their notions of their privi- 
leges into a phrase, to lay down the dog- 
mas of despotism in some trite saying, 
and, in some familiar sentence, to pro- 
pound the aphorisms of domination. When 
these doctrines are unrecanted in language, 
and in conduct are unrecalled—when such 
doctrines are defended, vindicated, and 
applauded—when they are acted upon to 
an extent so vast that it is almost difficult 
to suggest where they have not been ap- 
plied—how long, how much longer, are 
we to look to public opinion as the cor- 
rective of those evils, which, without the 
application of some more potent remedy, 
it is almost an imposture to deplore ? 
Show me a remedy beside the ballot, and 
I will at once accede to it. Show me any 
other means by which the tenants of your 
estates and the retailers of your commerce, 
and all those whose dependence is so mul- 
tifariously diversified, can be protected— 
show me any other means by which a 
few men of property, confederated in 
the segment of a divided county, shall 
be frustrated in conspiring to return 
your fractional county members—show 
me any other means by which this new 
scheme of nomination shall be bafiled 
and defeated—show me any other means 
by which a few leading gentlemen in the 
vicinage of almost every agricultural bo- 
rough shall be foiled in their dictation to 
those small tradesmen whose vote and in- 
terest are demanded in all the forms of 
peremptory solicitation. Show me this 
and I give up the ballot. But if you can- 
not show me this—for the sake of your 
country, for the sake of your high fame; 
upon every motive, personal and public; 
from every consideration, national and in- 
dividual—pause before you repudiate the 
means, the only means, by which the 
spirit of coercion now carried into a sys- 
tem shall be restrained, by which the 
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enjoyment of the franchise shall be asso- 
ciated with the will, by which the country 
shall be saved from all the suffering, the 
affliction, and the debasement with which 
a general election is now attended ; and 
without which, to a state of things most 
calamitous and most degrading, there is 
not a glimpse of hope, not a chance the 
most remote, that the slightest palliative 
will be applied. 

Sir James Graham: It has been truly 
remarked by the right hon. Gentleman who 
has just resumed his seat, that this is a sub- 
ject to which eloquence and astuteness could 
add nothing of freshness, and it must be 
acknowledged that the right hon. Gentle- 
man has implicitly relied upon shortness of 
memory on the part of those Members who 
sat in a former Parliament, and the absence 
of curiosity on the part of those new Mem- 
bers, in abstaining from referring to that 
useful repository of the proceedings of for- 
mer days—I mean “ Hansard”— for cer- 
tainly everything in the splendid declama- 
tion at the conclusion of the right hon. 
Gentleman’s speech, is to be found in the 
speech delivered by the same right hon. 
Gentleman in 1839. Theright hor. Gen- 
tleman has observed that this question is 
to be treated historically, and he referred 


to what took place when the Reform Act 
was introduced by the noble Lord, now 


Member for London. I was anxious to 
precede the noble Lord on this occasion, 
in order that if I should fall into any 
inaccuracy in the statement I have to 
make, the noble Lord may correct me. 
The right hon. Gentleman was not accu- 
rate in saying that the committee of Lord 
Grey’s Cabinet consisted of five Members. 
The number of Members was only four, 
and they were Lord Durham, Lord Dun- 
cannon, the noble Lord, the Member for 
London, and myself. The noble Lord, in 
1836, declared that he had received the 
permission of his late Majesty to make a 
full disclosure of the councils, the secret 
councils, which had led to the introduction 
of the Reform Bill. [Lord John Russell: 
As much as I might think necessary to dis- 
close.] I never received such permission, 
and am therefore at a disadvantage. | 
may, however, be permitted to say, that 
the committee appointed by Earl Grey’s 
Cabinet prepared the measure, not as one 
which they themselves implicitly and fully 
recommended, or to which they were in- 
dividually pledged, but as a scheme to be 
considered by their Colleagues. If the 
ballot was a part of that scheme, it was 
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taken in connection with other propo- 
sitions, and the whole was framed ad 
referendum ; and I repeat that the measure 
introduced by the noble Lord opposite, the 
then Paymaster of the Forces, on the part 
of the Cabinet of Earl Grey, was the 
measure which, on full deliberation, we 
unanimously adopted, to which, as a Cabi- 
net we were pledged, and to which we 
were bound individually and generally to 
give a firm and unflinching adherence. In 
1839 I quoted what it will be again my 
duty to quote, in order to show what were 
the opinions of Lord Grey’s Cabinet, and 
even of those Members of it who, before 
the introduction of the Reform Act, were 
friendly to the ballot. On no one occasion 
have I ever supported or voted for the 
ballot. Not so with Lord Althorp, who, 
before the introduction of the Reform Bill, 
had voted in favour of the ballot. Ob- 
serve, then, what was the declared opinion 
of Lord Althorp upon that question, as a 
Member of Lord Grey’s Government, and 
subsequent to the introduction of the Re- 
form Bill. On the 25th of April, 1833, 
Mr. Grote brought forward his motion in 
favour of the ballot ; Lord Althorp opposed 
it, and in doing so said, 

‘* He appealed to any Gentleman who was 
in the last Parliament, and who knew the 
whole proceedings while the Reform Bill was 
going on, whether the promoters of that mea- 
sure did not contend, that as far as the repre- 
sentation of the people was concerned, it was 
to be considered and was proposed as a final 
measure.” 

Now, there has been some dispute as to 
the origin of the word “ finality” as applied 
to the Reform Bill. The noble Lord op- 
posite, the Member for London. has dis- 
claimed it, and this expression used by 
Lord Althorp is clearly the origin of that 
term, for the noble Lord went on to say 
that, 

“ He had stated this frequently to the 
House. If he were now to vote in favour of 
Mr. Grote’s motion, he should be acting most 
inconsistently with everything he had stated 
during the whole progress of the Reform Bill. 
He was conscious that he was liable to an 
attack for inconsistency for the vote he should 
give” (he had voted for the ballot before, he 
was now about to vote against it,) “but if he 
voted the other way he should be liable to a 
still more merited attack.” 
an attack, as the noble Lord of course 
meant, more merited and affecting his per- 
sonal honour, because during the period of 
the consideration of the Reform Bill he 
had invariably maintained the finality of 
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that measure. Now, I do not urge these 
as binding considerations except upon those 
who were Members of Lord Grey’s Cabinet, 
but I do contend, that with regard to those 
individuals the Reform Bill must be consi- 
dered as a final measure, inasmuch as the 
ballot was brought under their consider- 
ation, and was, after due deliberation, re- 
jected by them. With respect to the 
opinions of the noble Lord the Member for 
the City of London, I have hitherto agreed 
entirely in opinion with that noble Lord 
upon this question, and I have no doubt 
that the noble Lord adheres to the opinions 
which he formerly expressed, The noble 
Lord stands in precisely the same position 
with respect to this question as myself. I 
am not aware that the noble Lord has ever 
supported the ballot—I am not aware that 
he is now about to vote for it—yet, as far 
as the pledge involved by his conduct as a 
Member of Lord Grey’s Cabinet binds him, 
the noble Lord certainly stands in the same 
position with myself. Now, what are the 
noble Lord’s opinions? He states that he 
is opposed to the ballot, because so far from 
thinking it an efficacious remedy for the 
evil it professes to cure, he believes it to be 
a serious evil in itself. In that opinion I 
entirely concur, If I could believe, with 
the right hon. Member for Poole who spoke 
in the earlier part of the evening, that by 
granting the ballot we should be raising a 
barrier to further change, I would give the 
ballot my support, although, even then, I 
should think it open to great objections. 
But so far from that being the case, it 
would tend necessarily and unavoidably to 
induce the greatest possible change—a 
change as extensive as the Chartists them- 
selves desire. With the right hon. Member 
for Dungarvon, I have no doubt that the 
franchise is a trust. The right hon. Mem- 
ber said, that he advisedly termed it a trust, 
If it be a trust, however, it necessarily 
involves the exclusion of a large body of 
the people from the privilege of voting, and 
were such a trust to be exercised secretly, I 
say that the great body of the people would 
speedily overbear that secrecy, and would 
insist either upon a return to open voting, 
or else a free participation in the suffrage. 
Therefore, I agree with those who think 
that, if we once epen the door to ballot, uni- 
versal suffrage would be the inevitable and 
necessary consequence. But the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Dungarvon, 
said, that the suffrage is a trust which might 
be exercised in an improper manner from 
fear of the consequences of its free exercise, 
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and that intimidation might operate on the 
voter. I confess I am unwilling to refer 
more pointedly than is necessary to the 
circumstances of my own position in this 
House, but the county of Cumberland hay- 
ing been mentioned, and as I am closely 
connected with one division at least of that 
county, I may be excused a reference to 
that part of the right hon. Member's argu- 
ment. In Cumberland I am possessed I 
may say of considerable property, and I 
received the support also of a large body of 
the landed proprietary of that county. But 
yet, under the system of open voting, 
when public feeling ran high, and when 
my public acts were not sanctioned by the 
freeholders—these circumstances proved 
unavailing, and I stand here a remarkable 
example, not only of the independence of 
the freehalders, but of the independence of 
the 50/. tenants, many of whom gave votes 
contrary to the principles and opinions of 
their landlords, and in a manner which I 
must say was at once bold, fearless, and in- 
dependent. I repeat, therefore, 1 stand 
here an example of the independence of the 
Cumberland tenantry at least. But I must 
say, that apart from all these circumstances, 
I am of opinion with the hon. Member for 
Middlesex, that the whole system of secret 
voting is inconsistent with the English cha- 
racter. I say that to preserve silence both 
before and after the election is impossible, 
and even if a man could preserve such a 
silence, his own acts must betray him. To 
carry out appearances he must belong to 
the wrong club, he must wear the wrong 
colours, he must drink the wreng toasts, he 
must profess friendship for the wrong man; 
in short he must act in discord with him. 
self. All this it is impossible for an Eng- 
lishman to do with success. If he be an 
honest man and a firm friend, he will not 
want the ballot—if he skulks he will not 
avail himself of it. The only persons to 
whom the ballot would be valuable would 
be those dirty hypocritical cowards—men 
whose faces belie their purpose—men who 
pretend to be your friends only to deceive 
and betray you, who flatter you with vain 
hopes of support which they have no inten- 
tion to realise ; men who talk of intimida- 
tion, but seek the opportunity of gratifying 
their sordid envy, their revenge, and that 
bitter hatred which, combined with their 
cowardice, marks them as the most con- 
temptible of mankind. Those are the men 
who demand a measure that is a mere Te 
cipe,— 
“ To lend to lies the confidence of truth.” 
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The ballot is inconsistent with our man- 
ners, our habits, our feelings. It is incon- 
sistent with that character which, I am 
proud to believe belongs to the people of 
this country. It is inconsistent with our 
institutions. Some gentlemen have alluded 
to the United States of America. I re- 
member a passage in a speech of General 
Jackson in 1835, wherein he said that the 
American Government is supported by the 
ballot-box, and not by muskets ; and that 
it is in its essence a Republican institution. 
In that opinion 1 fully concur, The ballot 
is republican in its nature, it is republican 
in its effect ; and J am satisfied that, should 
we introduce the ballot here, not only uni- 
versal suffrage must follow, but a republic 
would supersede our mixed form of Govern- 
ment. Agreeing with the noble Lord(Lord 
J. Russell) “ that whilst the storm is brew- 
ing around us, while the horizon is black 
with clouds, it is well not to lift the anchors 
of the monarchy.” I shall give my decided 
opposition to this motion. I am consistent in 
my opposition to the ballot. I have stated 
frankly why I have been and am, thus op- 
posed to it, and why I believe that no cir- 
cumstances can arise to change my convic- 
tion of the necessity for such opposition. 
Until it shall be my misfortune to despair 
of the state, and the institutions under 


which I have been brought up, and which 


I anxiously seek to preserve, I cannot sup- 


port the ballot. I have never entertained 
a stronger or firmer opinion with regard to 
the danger of such a proposition, and I 
most sincerely hope that the present motion 
will be rejected by a large majority. 

Mr. Serjeant Murphy said, that when 
he had heard, as he had heard with great 
regret, the speech delivered that evening 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Middlesex, he could not but bethink 
himself of certain expressions that hon. 
Member had once used, and more espe- 
cially that remarkable expression addres- 
sed to his constituents, ‘“‘ that the people 
of England were groaning under the great 
tyranny of an irresponsible aristocracy.” 
When, too, he heard the cheers with which 
the hon. Gentleman’s speech was received 
by the other side, he could not but recall 
to mind how he had been vilified by the 
party in power—how the paper of that 
party had attacked him—treating him 
with none of the respect due to his vener- 
able age—with none of the consideration 
due to one of his high character and 
standing. The hon, Gentleman had now 
a proof before him that the irresponsible 
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aristocracy had prevailed. The unpalat- 
able truth could not be concealed, that in 
the absence of vote by ballot the indo- 
mitable aristocracy had prevailed, and that 
the people of England were bound hands 
and feet, and delivered over to them. The 
people of England had obtained an ex- 
tended suffrage, they had aequired greater 
enlightenment, they had secured the Re- 
form Act, and under that act had elected 
the Ministers of their own opinions, which 
opinions they had seen no reason to 
change. He repeated his assertion. The 
people had seen no reason to change their 
Opinions, and the cause of the change 
which had occurred was, that a new ele- 
ment was brought into play by the aris- 
tocracy—the element of corruption, which 
swept all honour and honesty away be- 
fore it. He had been accustomed to 
give the right hon. Baronet the Mem- 
ber for Dorchester great credit for lo- 
gical reasoning, but he must say that 
a more illogical speech than that he 
had just delivered he had never heard 
within or without those walls. The right 
hon. Baronet chose to assume that the 
ballot was a bad system, because, as he 
said, he had always viewed it as such. 
But if the system was so vile as the right 
hon. Baronet had described it, if it was 
‘‘mean, dirty, paltry, and cowardly,” if 
its natural tendency was to render man a 
hypocrite, why, let him ask, was a system 
so bad recommended by the right hon, 
Baronet himself in his report as one of 
the committee to draw up the Reform Bill 
in 1832? He had tried to address his 
mind to get the right hon Baronet out of 
this dilemma, but he defied any man to 
reconcile the present description of the 
ballot as base, mean, vicious, and hypo- 
critical, with the recommendation to adopt 
it which was made at the period of the 
Reform Bill. Did the right hon. Baronet 
deny that his report in which he recom- 
mended this vile system of ballot was 
framed ad referendum? He said that 
he who made the means to seeure the end 
was as bad as he who adopted them; and 
he asked, if a 201. franchise would have 
answered as a code of morality in 1832, 
was it in 1842 that 10/. was to make a 
difference? The right hon. Baronet and 
the noble Lord the Secretary fer the Colo- 
nies, as well as most of the others who 
changed their opinions with them, were 
very apt to refer to what they were 
pleased to cali the finality of Lord 
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Grey’s Reform Act? But he would 
ask was this Lord Grey’s Reform Act? 
Was it Lord Grey’s act now that 
it contained the 50/. tenantry clause, 
which even Lord Grey himself had de- 
scribed in the House of Peers as an un- 
seemly excrescence? Was it fair, he 
would ask, to refer to a measure as final 
which had been so clogged in its progress? 
No, they could not consider such a mea- 
sure a final measure. Indeed, the right 
hon. Member for Dungarvon had shown 
that it was not a final measure, for he had 
proved that, throughout the passing of the 
bill the ballot was contemplated as a pos- 
sible contingency—that it was contem- 
plated when the treating clause was passed, 
and he might have looked still further, and 
have said that it was contemplated as the 
only remedy whenever it was found that 
the aristocracy were trenching too closely 
upon the people’s rights.’ 

Sir J Graham : | think it very desirable 
that there should be no misapprehension on 
one point ; and I therefore deny that 1 am 
bound by any recommendation whatever 
of the ballot at any time. I have twice 


stated what I now repeat, that the whole of 
those measures which were enumerated in 
a report drawn up by four Members of 


Lord Grey’s Cabinet were points to be sub- 
mitted for the consideration of that Cabinet, 
upon the fullest and most distinct under- 
standing that, as Members of the Cabinet, 
each individual was to have the utmost 
latitude of discussion in that Cabinet with 
respect to all the points therein contained. 
Mr. O’Connell: And that was a recom- 
mendation of a system generating mean, 
paltry, dirty, and cowardly conduct. Why, 
no one could tolerate such a system for one 
moment. No man can be a party to such 
a recommendation. Does such a system 
require discussion or argument? Is not 
conviction immediate? And yet the right 
hon. Gentleman was conjointly one of the 
few who recommended it. Oh, but there 
was to be full discussion, there was to be de- 
liberation, before the ballot was embodied 
in the scheme. [Mr. Shezl : ‘“* Adopted.”] 
Was “adopted ” the word—could it be 
possible? Yes, it was. The words were : 
“It is suggested that the vote by ballot 
be adopted.” And this was his mean, 
dirty, paltry, cowardly system. Oh yes; 
it was easy to use these words; but he 
wanted to know this,—was it the poor 
wretch who was forced to give his vote 
unwillingly, was it the poor individual who 
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was forced to give his vote to support his 
family that was allthis? It might be so; 
but who made him so? It might be so; but 
who continued him so? [Cheers.] Ay, he 
was proud of that ironical cheer. He knew 
they were not the people to stand between 
the trembling victim and he who would 
sacrifice him to his love of wealth. The 

were not the people to adopt the ballot— 
an honest system. [‘‘Oh, oh.”] Yes, he 
repeated it—an honest system. Ay, they 
thought no system honest unless in a 
commercial point of view, to give their 
money, and get the full value for it. And 
had they no compunction at the bribery 
which prevailed under the system? Had 
they no horror at the perjury which fol- 
lowed it? He had read to them the other 
night, when the Newcastle case was dis- 
cussed, how a father took his son to the 
polling-booth, and saw him perjure him. 
self, and when asked why he permitted it, 
replied “So many others were perjuring 
themselves also.” That was their system. 
That was the system that did not engender 
aught mean, dirty, paltry, or cowardly, 
Was it in England that the hideous, hor- 
rible, and extensive bribery took place, 
which had been exposed before the Sud- 
bury Election Committee. They talked of 
conscience, and refused justice to others 
who differed from them in faith; but for- 
tunately they were all agreed as to morals; 
and yet there were those who would not 
consent to a measure which would take 
away from the wretch who was willing 
to be bribed that which gave value to the 
bribery. There was a plan for doing away 
with perjury by abolishing bribery, but 
the very remedy denoted a foregone con- 
clusion, and showed how extensive was the 
perjury which was thus to be provided 
against ; but still the corrupt voter would 
remain the same self-degraded wretch, 
and the same hateful miscreant as he was 
under the present system. The highest 
value, however, which he set upon the 
ballot was, that if the voter was not to be 
bribed, the question arose how was he to 
be influenced. He could then only be 
influenced by the public worth and ser- 
vices of the candidate, and the conse- 
quence would be, that in endeavouring to 
win the suffrage in his behalf, the candi- 
date, instead of endeavouring to corrupt 
the public by bribing, would recommend 
himself by his virtues, and become noble, 
generous, and humane. The discussion 


taking the shape which it had done spoke 
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in favour of the original principles of the 
Reform Bill, as it showed that the majority 
in that House had the modesty, at least, to 
shun the test of the ballot-box, well know- 
ing what would be the result. The de- 
grading effect of the ballot, he meant of 
the present system, was well known, and, 
indeed, admitted by all, for none stood 
up to deny the extent of the bribery which 
had been alleged, and in the bill of the 
noble Lord, the Member fur London, that 
bribery would be stamped in perpetual re- 
cord. 

Lord J. Russell: Having been so di- 
rectly referred to by the right hon. Ba- 
ronet, and hon. Gentlemen, could not 
allow himself to give a silent vote on 
this motion. With respect to the histo- 
rical part of the question, the right hon, 
Gentleman had referred to what took place 
at the time of the Reform Bill; and he 
did not know, that the account which he 
had to give, materially differed from that 
which had been given by the right hon. 
Baronet. He would allude only to what 
were his own opinions and expectations on 
that occasion. The late Lord Durham, in 
1833, in a speech at Gateshead, stated, 
that there was a committee consisting of 
four Members of Earl Grey’s Government, 
who had been commissioned to draw up 
a plan of reform. That statement led to 
another, which, to the minds of all in any 
way conversant with the transactions of 
that period, bore the clear character of 
having proceeded from some Member of 
Earl Grey’s Government. On this occa- 
sion, he thought it necessary to apply to 
his late Majesty, William 4th, for permis- 
sion, to make his statement of what had 
happened as to the Reform Bill, as far as 
concerned his own character. He re- 
ceived that gracious permission, and some 
time after made that statement to which 
the right hon. Baronet had alluded. That 
statement, as the right hon. Baronet had 
mentioned, referred to the recommenda- 
tion made by the committee in question, 
Now, with respect to these recommenda- 
tions, they were undoubtedly recommen- 
dations, as to various heads of reform, a 
general outline, which was to be consi- 
dered by the Cabinet before they were 
finally adopted. There were two points 
with respect to which the committee 
made recommendations which were not 
adopted by the Cabinet; these were, se- 
cret voting and the duration of Parlia- 
ment. The votes which he gave previous 
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to that occasion were in conformity and 
consistency with the votes which he had 
given ever since,—namely, against the 
ballot. He entertained an opinion—not 
an opinion which he acquired after the 
discussions which had taken place on the 
question—but an opinion, partly gathered 
from his own reflections,—partly from 
the speech made on the subject by Mr. 
Brougham in the House of Commons, 
showing, as he thought, that secret voting 
could not be carried into effect ; and there 
were various reasons, besides, in reference 
to what he considered likely to be the in- 
crease of bribery upon the adoption of the 
plan. It was considered, however, most 
desirable to make, if possible, the Reform 
Bill, when introduced, a final measure; 
and it seemed to him that, to have these 
questions of the ballot and the duration 
of Parliament, to be afterwards debated, 
would tend to disturb the settlement which 
was then likely to be made. This was the 
reason which operated in his mind—not 
any preference of secret over open voting 
—to concur in the opinion that the ballot 
should form part of the outline of the plan. 
However, the Cabinet, on mature consi- 
deration, rejected these two parts of the 
scheme, and he very willingly consented 
to propose the Reform Bill without those 
features. In making his statement, he 
made a declaration to this effect :—that 
in the bill there was no provision for 
the adoption of the ballot, or for shorten- 
ing the duration of Parliament; that the 
Government did not consider these sub- 
jects were finally disposed of; but that, if 
hereafter it should be considered that 
changes in these respects might be use- 
fully adopted, Government would consider 
themselves at liberty to recommend them. 
This was the substance of what he then 
said. It differed, as the right hon. Ba- 
ronet had shown, from the statement 
afterwards made by Lord Althorp, who 
considered that at that moment the Re. 
form Bill was a settlement of the whole 
question. Now, he did not see that it 
followed from that statement, either with 
reference to him, or with reference to any 
other Member of that Government, that 
he or they were not at liberty to take any 
objection to the ballot which they might 
deem to be a valid objection. He did not 
understand that any man who had thought 
it proper to give, not an enthusiastic vote 
in favour of the ballot, but an assent that 
the ballot should be taken into considera- 
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tion, as the suggested part of a great 
scheme of reform, should not be at liberty 
afterwards to take any objection to it 
which might occur to his mind, whether 
derived from the state of the country or 
from secret voting itself, or from the state 
of opinion, as to other measures of reform. 
Hon. Gentlemen on that side of the 
House seemed to suppose that there was 
some insuperable bar to his now raising an 
objection, but he did not himself perceive 
any sort of reason why he should not ob- 
ject, and why he should not vote accord- 
ing to that objection, The statements that 
had been made that night respecting the 
ballot, seemed to him to have this diffi- 
culty in them; no doubt the hon. Mem- 
ber who brought forward the proposal, and 
who had made a very able speech in sup- 
port of it, considered the line he had taken 
the most advantageous; but it appeared 
to him a very great objection that the 
proposition did not contain the whole plan 
which those who were favourable to the 
ballot were disposed to support. This 


proposal as to the ballot had reference to 
the electoral body as now constituted. 
Now he should say, that if the ballot were 
adopted with the electoral body consti- 


tuted as at present, the effect would be 
that in the smaller boroughs wholesale 
bribery would be committed, and in con- 
stituencies of 300 or 400, 250 would be 
secured by some attorney or agent, and 
there would be uo means of detecting the 
bribery or tracing it home to the parties. 
There was another objection, that this 
plan, which was designed to place the re- 
presentation on a better footing, would it- 
self be pregnant with dissatisfaction. He 
could not imagine the country in general 
satisfied with the secret voting of those who 
now held the franchise. They had heard 
from the hon. Member for Montrose, that 
only one male out of seven had the right 
to vote for Members of Parliament. This 
point had been much urged in the House, 
and still more so amongst the people out 
of doors. There was a great body of men 
who called themselves Chartists who ad- 
vocated what they called the Peoples 
Charter, and who, among other things, 
demanded universal suffrage. If the House 
were to enact a law, by which one man in 
seven only had the power of voting, and 
that power of voting were made secret and 
irresponsible, would that give satisfaction 
to the other six? Would it not, on the 
contrary, be increasing the discontent 
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which now prevailed? That had been the 
language of the persons referred to at 
public meetings, in reference to the ballot. 
Did it exhibit an inclination to accept the 
ballot? Far from it; the Chartists de- 
clined the ballot, if not accompanied by 
the other measures which they required. 
He would ask, then, the hon. Gentleman 
who proposed the ballot, did he think that 
the adoption of the ballot alone would be 
sufficient—that the corruption and intimi- 
dation, that the various evils which un- 
happily now prevailed, would be remedied 
by his proposal ? and that, having given 
the ballot, the House might sit down and 
rest satisfied that it had accomplished the 
great and noble scheme of the full, fair, 
and free representation of the people? 
The hon. Gentleman could hardly think 
this. The hon. Gentleman himself was 
an advocate for an extended suffrage ; he 
did not know to what exteni, whether 
household suffrage, or further; but this, 
at any rate, was quite perceptible, that 
the ballot was not an ultimate plan, but 
an introduction or preface to something 
further. He was, then, obliged to say, 
that if such were the case, he would 
neither discuss the plan as now before the 
House, nor could he, of course, discuss 
the rest of the plan which was kept from 
the House. What he would say was this: 
let the House have before it the whole 
plan, so that they might judge whether it 
were on the whole, a better plan than the 
existing representation ; Jet the ballot be 
part of the plan to be thus proposed, but 
let it be submitted as part and parcel of 
the whole scheme, and not a part by it- 
self. Let not the House be seduced into 
a vote upon the ballot, thinking that 
therein they were introducing a sound and 
pure system, and then be told, after they 
had given the ballot— You have now 
only increased the discontent; you have 
now only given fresh grounds to the great 
body who are excluded from the represen- 
tation, to complain of the secret, clandes- 
tine, and irresponsible manner in which 
the franchise is exercised. The extension 
of the franchise must now follow as a 
logical, certain, and inevitable result, 
and you must, therefore, give it.” He 
would be ready to discuss the complete 
plan when it came before the House; but, 
in the mean time, he might fairly ask 
those hon. Gentlemen, who on former oc- 
casions had voted for the ballot, as if the 
ballot were alone sufficient in the present 
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state of the franchise, to pause and in- 
quire, as he did, what were the remaining 
measures which were to give satisfaction 
to the people, as to the representation. 
For these reasons, he very much differed 
from the hon. Member for Poole, who had 
spoken that evening, and who had ex- 
pressed himself with great ability and 
clearness. The hon. Gentleman said, he 
was opposed to further changes in the re- 
presentation, and that he should vote for 
the ballot, as for a barrier against greater 
changes. In this view, he could not con- 
cur with the hon, Gentleman, and he 
wished that the hon. Gentleman would a 
little reflect upon the opinions of those 
who were advocates for the ballot in that 
House, in connection with those who ad- 
vocated the extension of the suffrage, and 
the extreme doctrines of the Chartists, 
before he made up his mind, that by vo- 
ting for the ballot alone he should be able 
to impose the barrier which he contem- 
plated, or give the institutions of the 
country that stability which all had at 
heart. The right hon. and learned Gen- 


tleman who spoke last gave the ballot a 
very high character, stating that it would 
produce a superiority of the moral con- 


dition, and make men generous, humane, 
kindly, and noble-minded. These were 
gteat recommendations, but he must own 
he very much doubted the efficacy of the 
plan; and he was surprised that when 
the question was brought forward in the 
House so few of its advocates referred to 
those countries in which the ballot had 
been adopted. With respect to ancient 
history, the right hon. Baronet opposite, 
ona former occasion, had produced some 
passages most applicable to this question, 
showing clearly what was the effect, during 
the Roman history, of secret voting. They 
all knew that in the later period of Rome, 
secret voting was introduced, and they 
knew that it was introduced in the most 
corrupt times of Rome; they knew, too, 
that it could not avert that corruption, 
that it did not make the people noble. 
minded, generous, and humane; but that, 
on the contrary, the most base, the most 
cruel, the most bloody period that ever 
occurred in the history of the civilized 
world, was contemporaneous with the 
ballot in Rome. The ballot was in exist- 
ence in our own times in two great coun- 
tries, in France and in America; now, he 
had watched several elections in France, 
and he had always found it stated, as a 
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matter of certainty, that the government 
knew what all the people who held ap- 
pointments, did at these elections, and 
which way they voted; and he found com- 
plaints made in the chambers that men 
had been turned out for voting against 
government; he found government de- 
fending itself against these charges ; he 
found various allegations, one way or the 
other, but he never found any allegations 
such as he should naturally have expected, 
to this effect :—‘‘ We have in this country 
secret voting; the ballot is established, 
and it can never be known which way a 
man votes; a man cannot be turned out 
of office for voting this way or that, for 
we have that machinery and contrivance 
which makes it impossible to find out how 
aman has voted.” No such allegations 
as these were to be found in the French 
press or the French chambers. In the 
United States of America, too, they had 
the ballot; and what said Mr. Tickner, 
the American gentleman who gave his evi- 
dence before the intimidation committee ? 
He said that no man’s vote was secret in 
the United States. The adult males were 
there the sovereign power, and there was 
no influence of property or institutions to 
prevent that sovereign power carrying into 
effect its will, its absolute will, He was 
not called upon to make any observations 
as to the superiority of the one form of 
Government or the other—the republican 
or the monarchical. But there was one 
example of the ballot, going with that 
which agreed with the ballot, which was 
consistent with it, namely, the universal 
suffrage of the whole people. He would 
ask if the ballot had never been found to 
produce wholesome and salutary effects in 
other countries, was it likely to produce 
them in this country? He said with his 
hon. Friend the Member for Middlesex, 
that he could imagine nothing more con- 
trary to the English character than secret 
voting. He could well imagine that there 
were, as he was told there were, ingenious 
persons who had carried to perfection the 
machinery of the ballot-box—that they 
could place the voter in a room with a cer- 
tain contrivance, by which, without the 
possibility of anybody watching him, or 
seeing what he did, his vote might be se- 
cretly taken. He could conceive that the 
ingenuity of the promoters of the ballot 
in mechanism might be so far successful. 
But tell him where was the mechanism 
that would make Englishmen, English far- 
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mers, and English tradesmen, reserved, 
cunning, and secret in all their transac- 
tions? Let the advocates of the ballot 
show him, if they could, that contrivance 
by which the character of Englishmen 
could be so changed, that landlords 
would be unable to tell a year before 
what was likely to be the opinion of 
his tenant—or how he would throw his 
vote into the ballot-box. Show him the 
contrivance which would be such, that 
in no club,—at no dinner,—in no pri- 
vacy of domestic life,—and upon no oc- 
casion of public excitement,—would the 
elector betray his sentiments, but that on 
the day of voting, and on the day of voting 
alone, he would evince his opinions, and 
from that time forth, as on every day be- 
fore, that he should keep them perfectly 
secret and concealed. This was a thing 
contrived in a great degree by the Senate 
of Venice. The Senate of Venice had an 
ingenious contrivance by which the elec- 
tion of the Doge was effected after eight 
or ten different votings. Seven electing 
forty-nine—forty-nine electing five—five 
electing thirty-six, and so on, in a way 
which was taken to insure secret voting, 
and to give as the ultimate result an elec- 
tion without bribery, intimidation, or un- 
due influence of any sort. That might 
suit the close and reserved character of 
Venetian senators, but did not suit the 
character of Englishmen. For his part, 
he must confess he rejoiced that it did not. 
If they introduced the ballot-box, and 
could bring the character of the English 
people into perfect harmony with the 
practice of secret voting they might get 
rid of many evils. They might prevent 
much intimidation—they might give some 
check to bribery. But they would intro- 
duce a monstrous and gigantic evil, which 
would far overpower all those good effects 
—in the loss of that honest, brave, frank 
English character, which nothing after- 
wards could ever repair. He had now 
stated the reasons on which he had acted 
on former occasions with regard to the 
ballot. He had stated, with respect to 
the change now proposed, that he could 
not imagine it to be the only one which 
its advocates considered necessary. He 
had, therefore, asked to have the whole 
of the plan introduced before voting for 
any change of this kind. Taking the Bal- 
lot also, he said that he doubted its effi- 
cacy. He knew no country in which it 
had produced those excellent and benefi- 
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cial effeets which it was said it would pro- 
duce in this country. In itself it wag 
calculated to produce, if successful, fraud 
and concealment, most injurious to the 
character of the people, and he must, 
therefore, now, as on former occasions, 
record his decided vote against the motion 
of his hon. Friend. 

Mr. Wakley was not surprised at the 
cheers—ironical he presumed—which had 
been so plentifully bestowed on the noble 
Lord from the other side, just as the right 
hon. Baronet (Sir J. Graham) had been 
so loudly cheered from the Opposition 
side. The noble Lord and right hon. 
Baronet had taken precisely the same 
course on this occasion as they bad done 
in 1831, when, as members of the com- 
mittee to whom the Cabinet intrusted the 
preparation of a plan of reform, they 
agreed in recommending to Lord Grey’s 
Government, that the ballot should be 
one of the provisions of the measure. He 
could not consider, under these circum. 
stances, that the ballot was fairly treated. 
Such conduct was calculated to exemplify 
the character of our public men, and show 
to the people of this country how reck- 
lessly, how thoughtlessly, and how dis. 
honestly public men could make a recom- 
mendation at one time, which they could 
as recklessly abandon at another. This 
was not a fortunate or commendable ex- 
ample. He regretted it for the character 
of that House, he regretted it for the cha- 
racter of the country. It must be sup- 
posed, that the recommendation was either 
heartlessly or dishonestly meant. He did 
not believe it was dishonestly meant, and 
therefore he would maintain, that the 
greatest and most important measures af- 
fecting the rights and character of the 
people, were often brought forward by 
public men holding responsible offices, 
without due examination and reflection. 
That inference was perfectly just, after the 
confessions of the noble Lord and the right 
hon. Baronet. He was placed in rather a 
disagreeable position with reference to the 
ballot. The only argument against the 
ballot which the noble Lord had brought, 
was, that it would inevitably lead to other 
changes, the most important of which 
would be the extension of the suffrages. 
His conviction was directly the reverse. 
He sincerely believed, after the most ma- 
ture examination of this question in all 
its bearings, that if the ballot were granted 
to the present constituencies, there would 
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be no extension of the suffrage. The effect 

of that measure would be to give to those 

constituencies a monopoly of the privilege 

of voting in secret. At present, public | 
opinion had its influence over the voter, 
whose conduct was watched by the non- 
elector. Give the Ballot, and that influ- 
ence would be removed. If, then, you, 
proposed any extension of the suffrage, to 
whom would it be given? To persons 
beneath the electors in wealth, and whose 
numbers would completely swamp their 
influence. The hon. Member for Montrose 
had stated the proportion of electors to the 
unrepresented to be as one to seven. Did 
the House believe, then, if they gave to 
the present electors the privilege of voting 
in secret, free from any control, that they 
would consent to swamp their own votes, 
and make their privilege valueless, by let- 
ting in the multitude of the disfranchised ? 
Look at the case of France, in which the | 
Chamber of Deputies represented the | 


electoral body, but not the people. It | 


| 


would be so in England with the Ballot | 
and limited suffrage. There never had 
been such gross and unblushing corrup- 
tion in this country as at the last general 
election—there had been equal dishonesty 


on both sides—there had been nodifference 
in the conduct of the two parties. He 
asked the House, then, would they give to 
dealers in corruption the privilege of voting 
away their country for money? He (Mr. 
Wakley) was of opinion that any constitu- 
ency which had shown the slightest symp- 
toms of dishonesty ought not to have the 
ballot. It ought to be a shield of protec- 
tion only to the honest and conscientious 
voter. He thought the motion had never 
on any occasion been brought forward 
under more unfavourable circumstances. 
Millions of the people would say, if you 
are disposed to give us the ballot, first give 
us the suffrage. That was the opinion he 
had always entertained, and consequently, 
although he should vote for the motion, 
if the ballot were carried, and if he could 
not succeed in connecting with it an ex- 
tension of the suffrage, he begged leave to 
assure the House that no person would 
give it a more hearty, consistent, or deter- 
mined opposition than he should. 

Lord Worsley (amidst much noise) was 
understood to say that intimidation and 
corruption were practised by both sides ; 
that a system of secret voting would place 
the real power of voting in the proper 
hands, instead of giving it to the landlords; 
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and that having well considered the sub- 
ject, he should give his support to the 
motion. 

Mr. Ward, in reply, contended that all 
the statements and arguments he had 


urged in support of his motion remained 
‘unanswered. The noble Lord the Mem- 


ber for London seemed to consider ballot 
as but one step, and that it was mainly 
advocated as a measure likely to lead to 
something ulterior. He admitted that one- 
half of those who would vote for his pro- 
position would not consider the ballot as 
final; but all he would say was, that this 
was the most beneficial proposal of a 


change which the present circumstances 
‘of the country would admit, and if it did 
‘not prove a complete cure for bribery and 
intimidation, it would at least go a great 


way in preventing it. 
The House divided :—Ayes 157; Noes 
290 ;—Majority 133. 
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Bell, M. 

Benett, J. 
Bentinck, Lord G. 
Beresford, Maj. 
Blackburne, J. I. 
Blakemore, R. 
Bodkin, W. H. 
Boldero, H. G. 
Botfield, B. 
Bradshaw, J. 
Bramston, T. W. 
Broadley, H. 
Broadwood, H. 
Brocke, Sir A. B. 
Browne, hon. W. 
Brownrigg, J. S. 
Bruce, Lord E. 
Buck, L W. 
Buller, E. 

Buller, Sir J. Y. 
Bunbury, T. 
Burrell, Sir C. M. 
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Byng, G. 

Campbell, Sir H. 
Campbell, A. 
Cardwell, E. 
Cartwright, W. R. 
Cavendish, hon, C. C. 
Cavendish, hon.G. H. 
Chapman, A. 
Charteris, hon. F. 
Chelsea, Visct. 
Chetwode Sir J. 
Cholmondeley, hn. H. 
Christopher, R. A. 
Chute, W. L. W. 
Clerk, Sir G. 

Clive, hon. R. H. 
Cochrane, A. 
Cockburn, rt. hn. Sir G. 
Codrington, C. W. 
Colborne, hn. W.N.R. 
Collett, W. R. 
Colvile,C. R. 
Conolly, Col. 

Corry, right hon. H. 
Courtenay, Lord 
Cowper, hon. W. F. 
Cresswell, B. 

Cripps, W. 

Damer, hon. Col. 
Darby, G. 

Dawnay, hon. W. H, 
Denison, J. E. 
Denison, E. B. 
Desart, Earl of 
Dick, Q. 

Dickinson, F. H. 
Dodd, G. 

Douglas, Sir H. 
Douglas, Sir C. E. 
Douglas, J. D. S. 
Dugdale, W. S. 
Duncombe, hon. A. 
Duncombe, hon. O. 
East, J. B 

Eastnor, Visct. 
Eaton, R. J. 
Egerton, W. T. 
Egerton, Sir P. 

Eliot, Lord 

Escott, B. 

Esteourt, T. G. B. 
Farnham, E. B. 
Fellowes, E. 
Ferguson, Sir R. A. 
Feilden, W. 

Ferrand, W, B. 
Filmer, Sir E. 
Fitzroy, hon. H. 
Fitzwilliam, hn.G. W. 
Flower, Sir J. 

Follett, Sir W. W. 
Ffolliott, J. 

Forbes, W. 

Fuller, A. E. 
Gaskell, J. Milnes 
Gladstone, rt. hn.W.E, 
Gladstone, T. 
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Glynne, Sir S, R. 
Gordon, hon. Capt. 
Gore, M, 

Gore, W. O, 

Goring, C. 
Goulburn, rt. hn. H, 
Graham, rt. hn. Sir J. 
Granby, Marquis of 
Grant, Sir A. C. 
Greenall, P. 

Greene, T. 

Gregory, W. H. 
Grimsditch, T. 
Grimston, Visct. 
Grogan, E. 

Halford, H. 
Hamilton, W. J. 
Hampden, R. 
Hanmer, Sir J. 
Harcourt, G. G. 
Hardinge,rt.hn, Sir H. 
Hardy, J. 

Hawkes, T. 

Hayes, Sir E. 
Heathcote, G. J. 
Heneage, G. H. W. 
Heneage, E. 
Henley, J. W. 
Hepburn, Sir T. B. 
Herbert, hon. S. 
Hervey, Lord A. 
Hillsborough, Earl of 
Hodgson, F. 
Hodgson, R. 

Hogg, J. W. 
Houldsworth, T. 
Holmes, hn. W. A’Ct. 
Hope, hon. C. 
Howard, hon. C.W.G. 
Howard, Lord 
Howard, hon. E. G. G. 
Howard, P. H. 
Howick, Visct. 
Hughes, W. B. 
Hussey, T. 

Ingestre, Visct. 
James, Sir W. C. 
Jermyn, Earl 
Jocelyn, Visct. 
Johnstone, Sir J. 
Johnstone, H. 
Jolliffe, Sir W. G. H. 
Jones, Capt. 
Kemble, H. 
Knatchbull,rt.hn.SirE. 
Knight, H.G. 
Knight, F. W. 
Knightley, Sir C. 
Labouchere, rt. hn. H. 
Lascelles, hon. W. S. 
Law, hon. C. E. 
Lawson, A. 

Lefroy, A. 

Legh, G. C. 
Leicester, Earl of, 
Lemon, Sir C. 
Lennox, Lord A. 
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Liddell, hon. H. T. 
Lincoln, Earl of 
Lindsay, H. H. 
Lockhart, W. 
Lowther, J. H. 
Lowther, hon, Col. 
Lyall, G. 

Lygon, hon. Gen. 
Mackenzie, T. 
Mackenzie, W. F. 
Maclean, D. 
M‘Geachy, F. A. 
Mahon, Visct. 
Mainwaring, T. 
Manners, J.ord C. S. 
Manners, Lord J. 
March, Earl of 
Marsham, Visct. 
Martin, C. W. 
Martin, T. B. 
Marton, G. 
Masterman, J. 
Meynell, Capt. 
Miles, P, W. S. 
Miles, W. 

Milnes, R. M. 
Mundy, E. M. 
Murray, C. R.S, 
Neeld, J 

Neeld, J. 

Neville, R. 
Nicholl, rt. hon. J. 
Norreys, Lord 
Northland, Visct. 
O’Brien, A. S, 
Ossulston, Lord 
Packe, C. W. 
Pakington, J. S. 
Palmer, R. 
Palmerston, Visct. 
Patten, J. W. 
Peel, rt. hon. Sir R. 
Peel, J. 
Pemberton, T. 
Pigot, Sir R. 
Plumptre, J. P. 
Polhill, F. 

Praed, W, T. 
Pringle, A. 

Pusey, P. 
Rashleigh, W. 
Reid, Sir J. R. 


The Ballot. 


Rushbrooke, Col. 
Russell, Lord J. 
Russell, C. 

Ryder, hon. G. D. 
Sanderson, R. 
Sandon, Visct. 
Scarlett, hon. R. C. 
Seymour, Lord 
Seymour, Sir H. B. 
Shaw, rt. hon. F. 
Shirley, E. J. 
Sibthorp, Col. 
Smith, A. 

Smith, rt. hon. R. V. 
Smyth, Sir H. 
Smythe, hon, G. 
Sotheron, T, H. S. 
Stanley, Lord 
Staunton, Sir G. T. 
Stewart, J. 

Stuart, H. 

Sturt, H.C. 
Sutton, hon, H. M. 
Talbot, C. R. M. 
Taylor, T. E. 
Thesiger, F. 
Thornhill, G. 
Tomline, G. 
Trench, Sir F. W 
Trollope, Sir J. 
Trotter, J. 

Turner, E, 
Turnor, C. 

Vane, Lord H. 
Vere, SirC. B. 
Verner, Col. 
Vernon, G. H. 
Vesey, hon. T. 
Vivian, J. E. 
Waddington, H. 
Walsh, Sir J. B. 
Welby, G. EF. 
Whitmore, T. C. 
Wilbraham, hn. R, B. 
Williams, T. P. 
Wilshere, W. 
Wood, C. 

Wood, Col. T. 
Wortley, hon. J. S. 
Wrightson, W. B. 
Yorke, hon. E, T. 
Young, J. 
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(or Herbert's) Estate; Duke of Cleveland's Estate ; 


Burntisland and Granton Pier. 

Received the Royal Assent.—Metropolitan Patent Wood 
Paving Company (No. 2); Ferrybridge and Borough- 
bridge Road; Charterhouse Hospital Estate; Britwell 
Inclosure ; Kilmington Inclosure. 


Adjourned. 


— enn recs se2e— 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Wednesday, June 22, 1842. 
Public.—1°* Charitable Pawn Offices 
(Ireland). 

Committed.—Drainage (Ireland). 

Reported.—Designs Copyright ; Rivers (Ireland); Dean 
Forest Ecclesiastical Districts, 

Private.—1°: Vere’s Divorce; Coward’s Divorce; Pater- 
son’s Estate; Davidson’s Estate. 

2° Brewood School Estate; Manner’s Estate. 
Reported.— Reading Cemetery ; Bathurst Estate. 

5* and passed : —Leicester Small Debts. 


PkTITIONS PRESENTED. By Mr. S. Crawford, Mr. Hume, 


Mr. Ferrand, Mr. Thorneley, Mr. M. Phillips, Mr. Pro- 
theroe, Mr. Stuart Wortley, and Mr. Brotherton, from 
Haigh Moor Colliery, Farnley Tyas, Flockton, Wake- 
field, Andrew Hill Colliery, Bradford, Briggs, Morton, 
Thurstonland, and several other places, against the 
Mines and Collieries Bill—From Coat Bridge, and Barns- 
ley (three petitions), in favour of the Mines and Collieries 
Bill—From Limerick, for a fair and equal Taxation of 
all parts of the Borough according to the Valuation of 
the Poor Relief (Ireland) Act.— From Basford Union, for 
Alteration of the Poor-law Amendment Bill; and from 
Bristol, against the Poor-law Amendment Bill.—By Mr. 
Hume, from Paisley, for Inquiry into Distress.—By Mr. 
Hume, from the House of Assembly of Prince Edward’s 
Island, for measures settling the Rights of Land in that 
Island.—-From Framlingham, for Rating Owners of Small 
Tenements in lieu of the Occupiers,—From the Hun- 
dreds of Tunstead, Walsham, West Flegg, Clavering, 
South Epingham, Blofield, and Happing, for Inquiry 
into the System of Education pursued at Maynooth Col- 
lege.—From New Buckenham, against any further Grant 
to Maynooth College.—From the Attornies in the County 
of Oxford, for the Repeal of the Duty on their Certifi- 
eates.—From William Roberts, for Inquiry into the 
Working of the Anatomy Act.—From Michael Drury, to 
Address her Majesty to Dismiss Lord Lyndhurst from the 
office of Lord Chancellor.—From Miners of Coat Bridge, 
to Alter the Mode of Weighing their Work.— From the 
Corporation of Limerick, to render valid the Election of 
the Mayor under the Municipal Corporations Act.—By 
Mr. Redington, from Proprietors of Land on the Lake 
and River Corrib, against the Rivers (Ireland) Bill, 


Sitver Cornace.] Mr. Hume begged 


to put a question to the right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite respecting the currency. It 


appeared that there was so great a defi- 
ciency of silver in circulation as to produce 
extreme inconvenience to those who had 
workmen to pay. He could mention one 
instance in which a person having work- 
men to pay sent to the Bank of England 
for a quantity of silver, which they refused. 
Unless the Government took means be- 
fore Saturday next to meet the evil, the 
greatest possible inconvenience and dis- 
tress would be the result. He wished to 
know whether the Government would 
take any measures to have that want im- 
mediately supplied ? 
P2 


Repton, G. W. J. 
Richards, R. 

Rose, rt. hon, Sir G, 
Rous, hon, Capt. 


House adjourned. 


— ees 20s 2022 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Wednesday, June 22, 1842, 


Minures.] Britis. Public.—2*- Assessed Taxes Compo- 
sition. 
Received the Royal Assent,—Property Tax; Australia 
and New Zealand. 
Private.—2*- London and Greenwich Railway (No. 5). 
*- and passed Carlow Roads; Viscount Fitewilliam's 


TELLERS. 
Baring, H. 
Fremantle, Sir T, 
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The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that representations had been made to him 
not quite three weeks ago by those most 
competent to judge,—namely, bankers 
and the Bank of England, that so exces- 
sive was the amount of silver in circulation, 
that they wished the Government would 
take some of it back. It was this repre- 
sentation which had led the Government 
to think that there was no deficiency in 
the supply of silver. He had been in- 
formed, however, that day, that there was 
a deficiency of silver, and he would there- 
fore adopt every means in his power to 
procure at the earliest moment an ade- 
quate supply. He might also state, that 
an ample supply of gold coin was ready 
to replace that which would be taken out 
of circulation, and which might to some 
extent supersede the necessity of increas- 
ing very materially the silver coinage. 


Mines anv CottiEries.] Lord Ashley 
having presented a petition in favour of 
the Mines and Collieries Bill, said, he 
had a very interesting document which 
he would, with permission of the House, 
read. It was an address of thanks to 
the House for their prompt and hu- 
mane interference for the relief of the 
oppressed children and females employed 
in mines, from the wives and daughters 
of the colliers of Barnsley and the neigh- 
bourhood, The petition proceeded en- 
tirely from a spontaneous impulse, and 
had been got up by no agency. He had 
been consulted relative to it, and had said, 
‘* Let it be entirely your own production.” 
Not one of the petitioners, he regretted to 
say, could write, and the address was nu- 
merously signed with crosses. 

The Speaker said, it could not be re- 
ceived. 

Lord Ashley then said he had another 
address, the substance of which, if it 
could not be received, he hoped he might 
at least be permitted to state. It was 
signed on behalf of 500 miners, hardly 
any of whom could write. It was ‘ The 
Address of the Colliers of Barnsley and 
the neighbourhood, adopted at a meeting 
held on the 18th inst., to the House of 
Commons.” [The noble Lord read it. 
The noble Lord also read the substance 
of another address from the hand-loom 
weavers of Dodsworth.] He moved that 
the Speaker do leave the Chair for the 
purpose of going into committee on the 
bill. 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. R. Scoft complained of the state. 
ments of Dr. Mitchell, in the report of 
the committee of inquiry on mines, rela. 
tive to the treatment of pauper children in 
the unions of Walsall, Wolverhampton, 
Dudley, and Stourbridge, who were said to 
be draughted out as apprentices into the 
collieries and subjected to all manner of 
ill-treatment. So far from this statement 
being true, it was the fact that during the 
years 1840, 1841, and 1842, as appeared 
from a return made by the clerk of the 
Walsall Union, there had been appren- 
ticed from that union only one boy of the 
age of nine, another of the age of eleven, 
and a third of the age of fifteen and in all 
these cases the apprentices were bound to 
relatives of their own, With respect to 
that union, therefore, the charge made was 
clearly unfounded. In the Stourbridge 
Union, since its formation in 1837, only 
ten boys had been apprenticed to colliers; 
of these, only one of the age of nine years, 
five of ten, and the others of twelve, four. 
teen, fifteen, and sixteen years of age. 
Three of them were apprenticed with the 
consent of their fathers, and three more 
by consent of their widowed mothers. In 
the populous Union of West Bromwich in 
the years 1840, 1841, and 1842, only four 
boys have been so put out apprentice, no 
one of whom was under the age of ten 
years. With respect to the bill introduced 
by the noble Lord the Member for Dorset- 
shire, he felt no hostility to its object, but 
if it passed into a law in its present shape 
it would have a most injurious effect on 
the whole mining district of South Stafford- 
shire. He did not believe it would im- 
prove the moral or physical condition of 
the workinen. Throughout that district, 
he could inform the House, mining was 
generally looked upon as a healthy, cheer- 
ful, and pleasant occupation. The “jolly 
collier” was a proverbial expression all 
over the county. It was generally con- 
sidered a remarkably pleasant and cheer- 
ful employment. It was observed that, 
when any accident happened to a collier, 
or he was attacked by any disease, he was 
cured in an incredibly short time. Their 
general health was much better than that 
of the rest of the labouring population. 
Every one must perfectly coincide in that 
part of the noble Lord’s measure which 
prohibited the employment of females. 
He would suggest, however, that the bill 
was one of too much importance to be 
hurried through with so much rapidity, 
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and that it should be postponed till another 
Session, to allow time for an inquiry to be 
made into the evidence on which it was 
founded, and enable parties to see how it 
might affect their interests. He was con- 
vinced that course would be far better 
ultimately for the objects of the noble 
Lord. It was easy to pick out instances 
of oppression in every walk of employ- 
ment, but he would ask, if they deprived 
numbers of the working classes of the 
means of earning their daily sustenance, 
—for one cause of children being set to 
work was the poverty of their parents, as 
stated by Dr. Mitchell,—if they reduced 
them to misery, how was it possible that 
their moral training and education, and 
their improvement in morals and religion, 
could be properly attended to? He would 
ask the noble Lord, whether children were 
not more likely to become good citizens 
by being brought up to industrious habits, 
than if they were allowed to wander about 
in idleness? It was generally supposed 
that no apprenticeship was necessary, and 
that nothing was to be taught or learned 
by mining; but the truth was that the art 
was ove of great difficulty as well as of 
great importance. It was most important 
that boys should go into the mines at an 
early age, and if they did not they would 
never be able to work with skill or effi- 
ciency. He would suggest that the noble 
Lord should go on with that part of the 
bill which related to the employment of 
females immediately, as it was a matter 
which required an immediate remedy, and 
that he should postpone the other clauses 
of the measure, relating to engineers, ap- 
prentices, and others, to a future Session. 
The masters of the mining districts of 
Yorkshire had had only two or three days 
to consider the provisions of the bill, and 
perhaps the noble Lord would not object 
to allow ten days or a fortnight for that 
purpose. He did not differ from the prin- 
ciple of the bill generally, and admitted 
that the noble Lord was entitled to thanks 
for having introduced the measure. 

Mr. Ward must contradict the state- 
ment of the hon. Member, who had just 
spoken as to the masters not having had 
time to consider the bill. In that part of 
the West Riding with which he was con- 
nected they had fully considered its pro- 
visions, and agreed with them. They 
were grateful to the noble Lord for having 
introduced the bill, and hoped that it 
would be speedily passed into law with a 
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few modications in the details. He did 
not see why they could not go into com- 
mittee now as well as a few days hence, 
He would add, that in the part of the 
West Riding to which he had referred, 
most of the provisions of the bill had 
been long in practical operation. 

Mr. Lambton hoped the noble Lord 
would not consent to any delay. There 
had been plenty of time to consider the 
subject. A deputation from the northern 
mining district had had interviews with 
the noble Lord and the Secretary for the 
Home Department since the introduction 
of the bill, and he did not see why other 
districts might not have taken the same 
step if they chose. 

House in committee. 

On clause 2, 

Lord Ashley stated, that he had had an 
interview with a deputation from the min- 
ing districts, and had come to an agree- 
ment with them respecting the age at 
which boys should te permitted to work. 
He proposed that none should be admitted 
for the future under the age of ten, and 
that up to the age of thirteen they should 
work only three days in the week, every 
alternate day, and for not more than 
twelve hours a day. He would propose 
to allow boys at present working, who 
had reached the age of nine, to continue. 
He trusted, that the time thus granted in 
boyhood would be devoted to the purpose 
of moral and religious improvement. He 
gratefully acknowledged the kindness and 
courtesy which had marked the demea- 
nour of those who formed the deputation, 
and though he still retained the opinion, 
that thirteen would be the proper limit 
under which no boy should be employed, 
he cheerfully admitted, that these differ- 
ences of opinion arose from the best 
motives, and he was thoroughly assured 
that they did not look to their own in- 
terests, but to the interests of those placed 
under their care. It was with great satis- 
faction, that he now proposed a clause to 
the effect he had stated, in substitution of 
that which now stood in the bill. 

Mr. Ainsworth said, that they could 
not carry into effect any plan, such as the 
noble Lord proposed, without obtaining 
relays of boys. In the mines of which he 
had some knowledge the boys worked 
only nine hours a day for five days a 
week; therefore, the difference between 
that practice and the plan of the noble 
Lord was not very material. It was said, 
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that the children must be educated, but 
who was to pay for their education? The 
wages of the miners had been reduced to 
the lowest possible point ; they were to be 
still further reduced by the limitations 
placed upon the working hours of children, 
and from what funds, then, were to be 
derived the means of educating those 
children ? 

Mr. Walker observed, that in Lanca- 
shire the children worked only eight hours 
a day, and he thought that better than 
the twelve hour system of the noble Lord, 
for this reason, that it left time enough 
each day for the business of education, 
without interfering with the regular opera- 
tions of the mine. 

Mr. Brotherton said, that the children 
must remain as long in the mines as the 
adults; upon that ground he was favour- 
able to the plan of the noble Lord. It 
appeared to him, that no general rule 
could be adopted so convenient for all 
parties and so just towards the children as 
that proposed by the noble Lord. Suit- 
able rest for the children and fair oppor- 
tunities of education could not be ob- 
tained without the indulgence of the alter- 
nate days. 

Mr. V. Smith considered the regulation 
of appointing alternate days of rest and of 
labour a very great improvement, and a 
very requisite provision. 

Lord Ashley said, that in introducing 
such a bill as that before the committee, 
he could not make exceptions in favour 
of each particular locality, or leave the 
children to the discretion of either their 
parents or masters. There could be no 
security unless the children were to be 
left one whole day at a time above ground 
—the days of rest alternating with those 
of labour. If they were to be allowed to 
remain in the mines for three days ata 
time, there was no saying what amount of 
labour might be imposed upon them. 
After the best consideration which he 
could give to what had been said on both 
sides, he must say, that he thought he 
ought to abide by the clause then in the 
hands of the chairman. 

Mr. Vivian observed, that in the mines 
with which he was connected no females 
were employed; there were Sunday-schools 
for the children; and, speaking generally, 
they were taken good care of. 

Viscount Palmerston was favourable to 
the plan of the noble Lord. If there had 
been any doubt on the subject, he thought 
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that that doubt must at once have been 
removed by the remarks of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Salford. In his opinion there 
could be no useful education given to the 
children of miners on any of those days 
upon which they were engaged in the 
mines—the smallest quantity of the la- 
bour in which they were occupied would 
be incompatible with education ; for these 
reasons he should support the clause. 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 

On clause 3, which provides that * per- 
sons are not to be apprenticed to work in 
mines or collieries,” being proposed, 

Mr. Villiers wished to know why ap- 
prentices were not to be permitted to 
work in the usual way, as heretofore? 
The effect would be to cause much misery 
and destitution. 

Lord Ashley was understood to say, 
that the apprentices would be permitted 
to work as free labourers. 

Mr. Scott read a letter from some pro- 
prietors of mines, in which they urged 
that the effect of not allowing apprentices 
to work in mines would be that the mining 
interest would be ruined in a very short 
time. It was quite necessary that lads 
should be instructed in working the mines, 
in order to make them skilful labourers. 

Mr. Villiers inquired whether boys were 
to be taught the business or not? or did 
the noble Lord assume that there was no 
business to learn ? 

Mr. Bell observed, that there were no 
apprentices either in Durham or North- 
umberland. 

Lord Ashley said, the abuses of the 
present system were so enormous thiat the 
clause was absolutely necessary. 

Clause agreed to. 

Remaining clauses agreed to. 

House resumed. 


Suppury DisFRaNCHISEMENT.}] On 
the question, that the report of the Sud- 
bury Disfranchisement Bill be brought up, 

Mr. Blackstone said, that in a measure 
of this description, inflicting pains and 
penalties, the House ought to proceed 
with great caution. He would ask the 
House to re-commit the bill, in order to 
give the borough an opportunity to ap- 
pear by counsel at the Bar of the House. 
He grounded his motion upon the justice 
of the case. It was a bill of pains and 
penalties, and everything should be done 
according to law. The notice to the late 
returning officer was clearly irregular; he 
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would therefore move that the bill should 
be re-committed. 

Mr. Redington was placed in a very 
awkward situation. The bill passed 
through committee in a very full House, 
at a time when the Leaders and Members 
of note of both parties were present; and 
it passed unopposed, Yet now, at that 
late period of the Session, he was asked 
upon a mere technicality to begin again, 
as it were. As to the informality said to 
bave been committed, he was not aware 
of it till after the bill had gone through 
committee, and it was to be borne in 
mind, that there was no regulation or 
enactment which required that any notice 
whatever should beserved. The objection 
ought to have been taken in time; of 
course he must bow to the decision of 
the House, but he saw no reason for ac- 
ceding to the request made by the hon. 
Member. 

Mr. M, J. O'Connell would not impute 
any motives to the hon. Member for Wal- 
lingford, but if his intention was to throw 
the bill overboad he could not take a 
better course than the one he now pur- 
sued. Instead of re-committing the bill, 
why not allow the report to be brought up 
now, and the clauses he had to propose 
might be moved on the third reading, 
when the House could give them as fair a 
consideration as in committee. 

Mr. Hodgson supported the recommittal 
of the bill, as in justice his hon. Friend, 
the Member for Wallingford, ought to have 
an opportunity of proposing the amend- 
ment of which he had given notice; but 
he gave his hor. Friend fair notice that 
he should feel it his duty to oppose it. 

Mr. Bailey, jun., thought the hon. 
Member for Wallingford had made out a 
case in favour of his motion. He knew 
from experience that the elections at 
Sudbury could be and were pure when 
temptation was not thrown in their way. 

The House divided on the question, 
that the words proposed to be left out stand 
part of the question:—Ayes 48; Noes 
19 ;—Majority 29. 


List of the Ayes. 


Barnard, E. G. Busfeild, W. 
Baskerville, T. B. M. Christie, W. D. 
Bernard, Visct. Colebrooke, Sir T. E. 
Blake, M. J. Courtenay, Lord 
Bowring, Dr. Cripps, W. 

Brodie, W. B. Dennistoun, J. 
Brotherton, J. Dickinson, F. H. 
Burroughs, H, N. Eastnor, Visct. 
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O’Connell, M. J. 
O’Ferrall, R. M. 
Plumridge, Capt, 
Plumptre, J. P. 
Protheroe, E. 
Seale, Sir J. H. 
Stock, Serjt. 
Thornely, J. 
Villiers, hon, C. 
Wawn, J.T. 
Whitmore, T. C. 
Wood, B. 

Wyse, T. 

Yorke, H. R. 


Eliot, Lord 

Escott, B. 

Evans, W. 
Ferguson, Sir R. A. 
Gill, T. 

Greene, T. 
Hodgson, R. 
Howard, P. H. 
Lambton, H. 
Lefroy, A. 

Lincoln, Earl of 
Maclean, D. 
Mainwaring, T, 
Marsland, H. 
Miles, P. W. S. 
Miles, W. 

Norreys, Sir D. J. Redington, T. N. 
O’Brien, W. 8. Ward, H. G. 


List of the Nogs. 


Hervey, Lord A. 
Jackson, J.D. 
Lawson, A. 
Mackenzie, T. 
Master, T. W. C, 
Munday, E. M, 
Pringle, A, 
Vere, Sir C. B. 
TELLERS. 


TELLERS, 


Allix, J. P 
Arbutbnott, hon, H, 
Bailey, J, jun. 
Baird, W. 
Bradshaw, J. 
Broadley, H. 
Darby, G, 

Forbes, W. 

Fuller, A. E. 
Grimsditch, T. Blackstone, W. §, 
Henley, J. W. Rushbrooke, Col. 


Report received. Bill to be read a 
third time. 


Rivers (IreLanp) Britu.] On the 
question, that the Speaker do leave the 
Chair, to take into further consideration 
the report of the Rivers (Ireland) Bill. 

Mr. Redington objected to the bill, on 
the ground, that it gave too extensive 
powers to the commissioners, and that 
gross mismanagement had occurred with 
regard to a drainage company to which 
this bill related. He complained, that 
in several instances the funds of the com- 
pany had been grossly misapplied, and he 
thought the conduct of the company had 
been such, that the House ought to pause 
before it sanctioned this measure. He ob- 
jected to the retrospective powers which 
were given by the bill. 

Lord Eliot said, it was required by act 
of Parliament, that a valuator should be 
appointed by the owners and occupiers of 
land. Those parties had refused to ap- 
point a valuator, and the Government, 
therefore, wished to remedy the inconve- 
nience to which the company were sub- 
jected. He did not think, that by adopt- 
ing this bill they would be guilty of 
injustice to any parties, 

House in committee, 
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On clause 10 being proposed, landlords, 
&c., to appoint a valuator, 

Mr. Redington objected to the powers 
which it conferred upon the company, 
and moved its rejection. 

The committee divided on the question, 
that the clause asamended stand part of the 
bill:—Ayes 33; Noes 4 ;—Majority 29. 


List of the Ayers. 
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Acland, Sir T. D. 
Allix, J, P. 


Baskerville, T. B, M. 


Bernard, Visct. 
Broadley, H. 
Brotherton, J. 
Charteris, hon. F. 
Colvile, C. R. 
Courtenay, Lord 
Cripps, W: 
Darby, G. 
Dickinson, F, H. 
Eliot, Lord 
Fuller, A. E. 
Henley, J. W. 
Howard, P. H. 
Hughes, W. B. 
Hutt, W. 


Jackson, J. D. 
Lefroy, A. 
Lincoln, Earl of 
Mainwaring, T. 
Masterman, J. 
Miles, P. W. 8S. 
Miles, W. 
Mundy, E. M. 


Norreys, Sir D. J. 


Plumptre, J. P. 
Rashleigh, W. 
Rushbrooke, Col. 
Stuart, H. 


Sutton, hon. H. M. 


Vere, Sir C. B. 
TELLERS, 

Pringle, A. 

Young, J. 


List of the Nors. 


Ferguson, Sir R. A. 


O’Connell, M. J. 
O’Ferrall, R. M. 
Wyse, T. 


TELLERS, 
Blake, M. 
Redington, T. N. 


Clause agreed to.—Other clauses agreed 
House resumed. 
House adjourned. 


OOP POOP COOL 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, June 23, 1842. 


Minvures.] Britis. Public. —Committed.—Assessed Taxes 
Composition. 
Private.—Reported.—Stockton and Hartlepool Railway ; 
North American Colonial Asscciation. 


Adjourned. 


en SE Bote 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, June 23, 1842. 


MinuteEs.] Britis. Public.—1° Stock in Trade; Dis- 
trict Courts and Prisons; Manchester, Birmingham, and 
Bolton Police. 
2°- Municipal Corporations (Ireland). 
Re-committed.—Customs. 

Reported.—Drainage (Ireland). 

Private—1°- Duke of Cleveland’s Estate; Viscount 
Fitzwilliam’s Estate. 

3°: and passed :—Bathurst’s Estate; Leeds Improvement. 

Petitions PresenteD. From Kensington Union, Great 
Preston, Kippax, and Garforth, against the Poor-law 
Amendment Bill.—From the Hammersmith Literary and 
Scientific Institution, against such Institutions paying 
Rates and Taxes=eBy Mr. S. Wortley, from Liversedge, 
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Shittlington, Ellands, Northowram, and Windy Banks, 
against the Mines and Collieries Bill.—By Mr. Young, 
from Ashfield, for the Alteration of the present System 
of Education (Ireland).—From the Marquess of Hert- 
ford, and the Marquess of Donegal, against the Lagan 
Navigation Bill. 


Committee. 


Betrast Erection Commitrtee.] Mr, 
O’ Connell was not aware whether any ob- 
jection would be offered to his now bring- 
ing forward the motion which he had 
introduced yesterday at the instance of the 
committee on the late Belfast election. 
That committee had unanimously reported 
their opinion, that an agent ought to be 
appointed on each side for assisting in the 
inquiry intrusted to them. They felt that 
they could not hope to proceed with a 
reasonable and sober prospect of doing 
justice in the case unless they were enabled 
to nominate agents, one to act for each of 
the parties. By that mode they would 
obtain their end, that of a full investigation 
of the case, without the unpleasantness 
of appearing as prosecutors, defenders, 
and judges. Instead of acting from their 
own impression, they thought that it was 
better to bring the matter before the House 
for their decision. This proceeding was 
the very reverse of being a party motion. 
Indeed, if any partisan feeling were enter- 
tained, it would rather be shown by a 
desire not to have agents appointed, 
He should, without further observation 
move :— 

“That the select committee on the Belfast 
election be at liberty to appoint an agent on 
each side to assist them in the inquiry into the 
matters to them referred.” 


Sir R. Peel said, it appeared to him, on 
the whole, that it would be better and 
more advantageous, for the committee to 
look into precedents, and see what was 
done on former occasions, in the cases of 
Stafford and Great Yarmouth for instance, 
and then to decide as to the course which 
they should take, instead of coming at 
once to the House for new authority. The 
committee, he had no doubt, would act 
with the utmost desire to conduct the in- 
quiry in a satisfactory manner, so as to 
arrive at a just and proper conclusion. As 
to the payment of the expense which 
would be incurred by the employment of 
agents, that was a point with reference to 
which he must reserve himself. He 
trusted, however, that the committee would 
not hold out to agents any expectation of 
a very large remuneration. He certainly 
would not pledge himself that the public 
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would defray such a charge. 


one of those cases in which he thought that | 


it would be attended with ill effects to 
hold out very large inducements to agents. 
He hoped therefore that the committee 
would most studiously avoid holding out 
to agents the prospect of very large remu- 
neration, which might have the effect of 
procrastinating the inquiry. 

Mr. S. Wortley said, the object of the 
report of the committee was to get the au- 
thority of the House for the appointment 
of an agent on each side to assist in the 
inquiry, and had no reference as to who 
was to meet the charge. With respect to 
precedents, many of them were most in- 
consistent and irregular. Instances could 
be shown were agents were paid by the 
Treasury, and others where they were not 
so paid. The committee appointed on the 
motion of the hon. and learned Member 
for Bath was different altogether, for in 
that case there was a bill of indemnity. 
All the committee wanted in this and in 
the Southampton case was to derive such 
power from the House as would enable 
them to conduct the inquiry in a satisfac- 
tory manner. 

Sir R. Peel still remained of opinion 
that it would be better for the committee, 


after due consideration, to act for itself. 
Surely the committee ought itself to select 
its mode as well as its time of proceeding. 
That was the course heretofore taken by 
the Stafford and Great Yarmouth Com- 


mittee, As to the expense, he must re- 
serve to himself the right of exercising his 
discretion on that point hereafter, with a 
due regard to public economy. He was 
perfectly willing to confide in the decision 
of the committee. In his opinion the 
House was not called on to interfere. The 
committee could proceed on their own au- 
thority, looking to the course which had 
been adopted by former committees. 

Mr. W. Patten thought the committee 
might conduct the inquiry without the 
assistance of agents. 

Mr. Shaw thought, that unless agents 
were appointed it would be impossible to 
proceed satisfactorily, or fairly to meet the 
Justice of the case. Parties would be pre- 
pared to advance charges on the one side, 
but on the other there would be nobody 
present to take proper care of the interests 
of those who were accused. The pro- 


ceeding would be like that before a grand | 


jury when they were about to find a bill. 
It would be entirely ex parte. Evidence 
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This was | would be called in to support the charge, 
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but there would be no person present, 
on the part of the accused, to cross-exa- 
mine the witnesses and to sift the evidence. 
As the House had delegated to the com- 
mittee the right of inquiry, surely they 
ought also to concede to them such 
powers as were necessary to conduct tha 
inquiry to a satisfactory result. It was 
the unanimous opinion of the committee 
that the House should sanction their ape 
pointment of agents, and he thought that 
such an opinion, most deliberately exe 
pressed, ought to have considerable weight 
with the House. To place a case before 
the court on one side, and not to afford 
means of fully meeting it on the other, 
was contrary to every idea he had ever 
formed of a judicial tribunal. 

Mr. Protheroe did not approve of the 
responsibility which the right hon. Baro- 
net wished to throw on the committee in 
the appointment of agents. He was ready 
to proceed with the inquiry, but he en- 
tirely objected to the principle laid down 
by the right hon. Baronet, that they 
should exercise their judgment as to the 
appointment of agents, leaving the ques« 
tion of expense to be settled hereafter. 
They were called on to proceed with a 
new species of inquiry, and he must say, 
as a member of the committee, and view- 
ing all the difficulties which they had to 
encounter, that they ought to receive the 
utmost support from the House. He was 
sure the right hon. Baronet was actuated 
by the best motives in recommending the 
course which he had done, but he pro- 
tested against the responsibility that 
would be thus thrown on the committee. 

Mr. O'Connell said, after what had 
fallen from the right hon. Baronet, and as 
the House had intimated its opinion that 
the committee should exercise their own 
discretion, he was ready to adopt that 
course, feeling confident that, unless they 
exercised a very unsound discretion, unless 
they used a discretion egregiously wrong, 
the House would sanction their proceed- 
ings. 

Sir R. Peel thought it would be much 
wiser if the House were to place confi- 
dence in the judgment of the committee. 
What might be ultimately done with ree 
gard to the expenses he could, of course, 
not undertake to say; yet the resolution 
of the Lords of the Treasury in the Yar- 
mouth case was to this effect :— 


‘That they felt the necessity there was of 
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guarding against the increase of charges of 
this kind; but, considering the peculiar facts 
of that case, the agents having been recognised, 
the main facts of the accusation having been 
proved, and a prosecution having resulted, 
they were of opinion that the amount of the 
bill reduced by a certain sum therein named 
should be paid out of the monies appropriated 
to the expenses of committees.” 


Motion withdrawn. 


War in Arrouantstan.] Mr. H. 
J. Baillie rose to move, pursant to notice, 
for 

“ Copies of the correspondence of Sir Alex- 
ander Burnes with the Governor-general of 
India during his mission to Cabul in the years 
1837 and 1838 ; also copies of the correspond- 
ence of the Governor-general of India with the 
President of the Board of Control, and with 
the secret committee of the East-India Com- 
pany, from the ist day of September, 1837, to 
the 1st day of October, 1839, relative to the 
expedition to Affghanistan.” 


He lamented the indifference of the 
House to subjects which involved the in- 
terest of 100,000,000 of human beings 
placed under their guardianship. But 
Providence had interposed, and for want 
of common sense and foresight a great 
calamity had occurred—a calamity great 
even as regarded the actual amount of the 
loss sustained by this country, but still 
greater if we contemplated its moral ef- 
fects. It was a remarkable fact, as bear- 
ing upon those moral effects, that three 
great powers of Europe were at the pre- 
sent time engaged in a contest of a similar 
character. In each case, there had been 
a similar wrong; in each case that wrong 
had been followed by similar results. It 
were difficult to say which nation had 
committed the greatest amount of folly 
and injustice—the Russians in Circassia, 
the French at Algiers, or the English in 
Affehanistan. Each was reaping bitter 
fruits, and suffering a severe but just 
retribution. The stern valour of the Rus- 
sions had been defeated by the rude tribes 
of the Caucasus; the military power of 
the French had been equally defied and 
resisted by the fierce and fanatic Arabs of 
the Desert; and now, the resources of 
our Indian empire were being wasted in 
the vain attempt to subdue a race of men 
no less fierce and valiant, a country no 
less fitted by nature for defence, and so 
remote by its position as to render war on 
a large scale almost a hopeless underisk- 
ing. In such a state of things, he tv 
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that he was not doing too much to ask for 
information as to the circumstances under 
which such a war was undertaken. He 
had reason to know, that a great military 
authority in India interfered before the 
commencement of the war, upon which, 
as a military man, he was called upon to 
give his opinion, and he did give the Go- 
vernment the best and the soundest ad- 
vice. He told the Governor-general, that 
the war which he was about to undertake 
was both impolitic and unjust—impolitic 
in a political point of view as regarded 
Dost Mahomed Khan, and still more so 
in a military point of view, as placing the 
British army in a position so distant and 
remote from the resources which must 
form the basis of its operations as to in- 
crease the possibility of defeat, and the 
impossibility of retreat. That high mili. 
tary authority then urged the principle of 
making the Indus the boundary of our em- 
pire in India, and he also embodied his 
opinions in a protest when the Indian 
army assembled at Bukkur, in January, 
1839, prior to its entering Affghanistan, 
He should have thought, that before un- 
dertaking an expedition of so important a 
character the opinion of some great mili- 
tary authority at home might have been 
consulted —the present Commander-in- 
Chief, or, a higher authority still, the 
Duke of Wellington. If either of those 
two high authorities had been appealed 
to, there was every reason to believe, that 
their opinion would have coincided with 
that delivered by the Commander-in-Chief 
of the army in India. On the other hand, 
what were the reasons of the Governor- 
general of India for adojting the course 
he did with regard to Affghanistan, a 
course by which it must be admitted that 
our empire in India was rather weakened 
than strengthened ? Those reasons of the 
Governor-general were stated in a mani- 
festo published by him before the troops 
went to Affghanistan. It was dated 
Simla, October 1, 1838, and contained 
this passage :— 

“It has been clearly ascertained from the 
information furnished by the various officers 
who have visited Affghanistan, that the Ba- 
rukzye chiefs, from their disunion and unpo- 
pularity, were unfitted, under any circum- 
stances, to be useful allies of the British Go- 
vernment, and to aid us in our just and 
necessary measures of national defence.” 


Now, this was contrary to the informa- 
tion received from other quarters. Speak- 
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ing of Dost Mahomed Khan, Captain 
(subsequently Sir Alexander) Burnes in 
his travels, said, 


“The reputation of Dost Mahomed Khan is 
made known to a traveller long before he 
enters his country, and no one better merits 
the high character he has attained.” 

Again :— 

‘* The justice of this chief affords a constant 
theme of praise to all classes; the peasant re- 
joices at the absence of tyranny, the citizen at 
the safety of his home and the strict municipal 
regulations regarding weights and measures, 
the merchant at the equity of the decisions 
and the protection of his property, and the sol- 
diers at the regular manner in which their 
arrears are discharged—a man in power can 
have no higher praise.” 


From another English traveller in Aff- 
ghanistan, and the Punjaub, Mr. Vigne, 
we learned, 

“That Dost Mahomed was renowned for 
his justice; so much so, that when anything 
even seemingly arbitrary occurred, it was not 
unusual to exclaim, ‘ What! is Dost Mahomed 
dead, that there is no justice ?’” 


But there was another English gentle- 
man who also resided long in Affghan- 
istan, and who had been considered as a 
very great authority by the Indian Go- 
vernment—he meant Mr. Charles Mas- 
son, whose opinions he would read to the 
House. That gentleman, in the papers 
published by the Bombay Geographical 
Society, writes as follows :— 


** We now arrive at the flourishing state of 
Cabul under the government of the brave and 
popular Dost Mahomed Khan, emphatically 
designated one of the swords of Khorasan, by 
his brother, Visiz Futteh Khan. It is cheering 
for the traveller in these generally misgoverned 
regions to reach some spot where order and 
security prevail, and to be able to range over 
the wildest scenes, where, although the ruffian 
inhabitants possess every desire to plunder, 
they are restrained by the vigilance of their 
ruler from its exercise.” 


He goes on to say, that— 

“‘ Whether his energies are to be displayed 
in the defence of his country against the ambi- 
tion of the Sikhs, or exercised to extend his 
sway, is matter of argument; but he is univer- 
sally regarded as the only chief capable of re- 
storing the Dooranee fortunes. He is beloved 
by all classes of his subjects.” 


And this was the man whom the Go- 
vernor-general described as unfitted b 
his unpopularity to be an ally of the Bri- 
lish Government, and these were the 
opinions of the only persons who had 
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visited Cabul previous to the marching of 
our expedition, with the exception of 
those who had accompanied Captain 
Burnes! Lord Auckland, in his manifesto, 
goes on to state,— 


‘¢ After serious and mature deliberation, the 
Governor-general was satisfied that a pressing 
Necessity, as well as every consideration of 
policy and justice, warranting us in espousing 
the cause of Schah Soojah-ool-Moolk, whose 
popularity throughout Affghanistan had been 
proved to his Lordship by the strong and 
unanimous testimony of the best authorities,” 


Now, he had no hesitation in asserting 
that this statement was equally unfounded 
with the preceding ; that it was contrary 
to all the information furnished by Cap- 
tain Burnes, and contrary to all the facts 
and circumstances that had come to our 
knowledge. If Schah Soojah had been so 
popular as he was here described, why were 
not our troops withdrawn from Affghan- 
istan after they had achieved the object 
which was in view? Why were they not 
withdrawn unless it was found impossible 
to maintain Schah Soojah upon the throne 
without the presence and the aid of Bri- 
tish troops? The object of the war was 
to depose Dost Mahomed, who had been 
gained over by a Russian agent. But the 
Governor-general, in pursuing that object, 
seemed not’to have calculated the feelings, 
wishes, or opinions of the people, or to have 
imagined, that by the very conquest which 
should place Schah Soojah on the throne 
we should produce in the minds of a great 
and an independent people the most in- 
veterate hatred and animosity towards this 
country, Such, at least, appeared to 
have been the natural consequences of our 
interference ; and, come what might now, 
we could never calculate that the people 
of Affghanistan would entertain any other 
feelings towards us but those of hatred and 
animosity. They would be prepared at 
all times to join either Russia or Persia, or 
any other armed force that might be 
brought into Central Asia against us. It 
might be argued, in justification of the 
course pursued by the Governor-general, 
that he had mistaken the feelings and 
wishes of the people; but upon military 
grounds such a P pra sgymige was wholly 
inadmissible, and such a course wholly 
indefensible, and he was convinced, that 
no military man of reputation would ever 
have ventured to reeommend it. In bring- 
ing forward this motion, he wished it to 
be distinctly understood, that it was not 
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his object to make charges against the late 
Governor-general of India, or against the 
right hon. Gentleman, the late President 
of the Board of Control. They might 
be able to justify themselves by the pro- 
duction of papers, but what he asserted 
was, that sufficient information had not 
been laid before the House to enable them 
to arrive at any fair or just conclusion. 
The papers relating to India already before 
the House were meagre and insufficient, 
and contained such garbled extracts of 
letters, that it would be impossible to ar- 
rive at any fair or just conclusion by their 
aid alone. The only justification which 
they offered of the course pursued by the 
Governor-general of India was, that it 
was impossible for him, at that particular 
period in question, to have made any 
satisfactory treaty with the former chiefs 
of Affghanistan. Now, Captain Burnes, 
whose mission was nominally commercial, 
but really political, said, that he found 
Dost Mahomed Khan not only well-dis- 
ays towards the British Government, 

ut so eager to form a treaty with us, that 
he at once broke off negotiations he had 
entered into with Persia for that purpose. 
His offers, however, had been rejected by 
the British Government. ‘The House 
would naturally desire to know what those 
offers of Dost Mahomed were at that time. 
The offers and terms which he proposed 
were precisely laid down by Captain 
Burnes in one of his despatches to the 
Governor-general. It was dated Cabul, 
the 25th of April, 1838, and addressed to 
Mr. (subsequently Sir) W. H. M‘Naghten: 


“On the 25th I received another visit from 
Sirdar Mahir Dil Khan, who was accompanied 
by the Newab Jubbar Khan, Mirza Samee 
Khan, and the Naibs of Candahar and 
Cabul; the deputation was a formal one from 
both branches of the family. The Sirdar 
now informed me that the Ameer had agreed 
to write to the Maharajah through the Gover- 
nor-genera: to dismiss Captain Vicovitch, to 
hold no further communication with other 
powers, and to write to the Schah of Persia 
that he had done with his majesty for ever. 
The Sirdars of Candahar, on their part, agreed 
to address the Schah, recall Ullahdar, the 
agent who had accompanied Kumber Ali, 
and to place themselves along with their bro- 
ther, the Ameer, entirely under the protection 
of the British Government, in return for which 
they claimed at its hands two things—first, a 
direct promise of its good offices to establish 

eace at Peshawur and an amelioration in the 
condition of Sultan Mahomed Khan; and, 
second, @ promise equally direct to afford 
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them protection from Persia in whatever way 
the British judged it best for their interests, it 
being clearly understood that Candahar was 
not to be allowed to suffer injury.” 


Now, was it possible to make more fair, 
more just, or more advantageous pro« 
posals? And yet the answer of the Bri- 
tish Government was a positive and direct 
refusal. They desired, certainly, that the 
moral influence of British power should 
be exercised to induce compliance with 
the demands; but the House should 
observe, that Dost Mahomed did not un- 
derstand the meaning of moral influence, 
Captain Burnes, addressing Mr. W. H, 
M‘Naghten, Jellalabad, April 30, 1838, 
said— 

“ Tt is, however, useless to dwell further on 
what were either the hopes or expectations of 
the Ameer and his family; no arguments 
drawn from my presence, or that of Mr. Leech, 
at Candahar, being proofs of our sympathy, 
would satisfy them, nor would they view the 
cessation of hostilities at Peshawur, the clear 
result of such presence, in that light, but they 
demanded of me a clear, explicit, pledge of 
protection from Persia, or money to raise 
troops to protect themselves, which I could not 
grant.” 

He went on to say— 

“ An Affghan cannot be disposed to under- 
stand the moral influence of British power, 
and arguments unsupported by acts have no 
weight in Cabul, and it is to be remembered 
that the menacing attitude of Persia sharpens 
the apprehensions of the Affghan chiefs.” 


Dost Mahomed was certainly accused 
of having listened to the proposals of a 
Russian agent, and the fact could not be 
denied; but he had not done so until 
after the Governor-general had refused to 
make a treaty with him, at a time too, let 
the House observe, when he did not insist 
upon the restoration of Candahar. In 
order to show the House that Dost Ma- 
homed had acted with perfect good feeling 
and good faith at the commencement of 
his negotiation with Captain Burnes, he 
would read an extract from one of the 
suppressed despatches, some of which 
were now in course of publication :— 


CAPTAIN BURNES TO MR. W. H. M‘NAGHTEN. — 
* Cabul, Dec. 20, 1837. A. 


‘* On the morning of the 19th, (that is, yes- 
terday), the Ameer came over from the Bala 
Hissar early in the morning with a letter from 
his son,jthe Governor of Ghuznee, reporting 
that the Russian agent had arrived at that city 
on his way to Cabul. Dost Mahomed Khan 
said that he had come for my counsel on the 
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occasion, that he wished to have nothing to do 
with any other power than the British, that he 
did not wish to receive any agent of any power 
whatever so long as he had a hope of sym- 

athy from us, and that he would order the 

ussian agent to be turned out, detained on 
the road, or act in any way I desired him. I 
asked the Ameer if he knew on what business 
the agent had come, and if he were really an 
agent from Russia? He replied, ‘ that I had 
read all his letters from Candahar, and that 
he knew nothing more.’ I then stated that it 
was a sacred rule among civilized nations not 
to refuse to receive emissaries in time of peace, 
and that I could not take upon myself to advise 
him to refuse any one who declared himself 
duly accredited, but that the Ameer had it in 
his power to show his feelings on the occasion 
by making a full disclosure to the British 
Government of the errand on which the indi- 
vidual had come, to which he most readily 
assented.” 


Now, he asked if it were possible to 
show greater goodwill or devotion to the 
British Government than was here de- 
scribed? As some doubts were enter- 
tained about Captain Burnes’s own opi- 
nions, he would read another extract from 
one of his suppressed despatches, in order 
to let the House see what course Captain 
Burnes conceived the British Government 
ought to have adopted on that occa- 
sion :— 

“ Cabul, January 26, 1838. 

*‘T have not hesitated, while reporting on a 
question of this magnitude, to give expression 
to sentiments which have been adopted after 
much reflection on the scene of these distrac- 
tions. Since arriving here I have seen an 
agent of Persia, with alluring promises, after 
penetrating as far as Candahar, compelled to 
quit the country because no one was sent to 
invite him to Cabul; following him, an agent 
of Russia, with letters highly complimentary, 
and promises more than substantial, has expe- 
tienced no more civility than is due by the 
laws of hospitality and nations: it may be 
urged by some that the offers of one or both were 
fallacious, but such a dictum is certainly pre- 
mature, The Ameer of Cabul has sought no 
aid in his arguments from such offers, but de- 
clared that his interests are bound up in an alli- 
ance with the British Government, which he 
never will desert as long as there is a hope of 
securing one. It is evident, therefore, that in 
this chief we have one who is ready to meet 
us, and from what is passing in Central Asia 
at this moment, it is anything but desirable to 
exhibit indifference to the solicitations of one 
whose position makes him courted, and whom 
aid may render powerful for or against us.”’ 


Something had been said of the in. 
trigues of Russia, but the expedition to 
Affghanistan was not undertaken until 
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after the siege of Herat was abandoned, 
and until explanations had been demanded 
and received from the Russian Govern- 
ment. There was but one more extract, 
with which he would trouble the House. 
It was from Ameer Dost Mahomed Khan 
to Lord Auckland, received at Jugdaluck, 
April 28, 1838, by Captain Burnes :— 


“ Since Captain Burnes’s arrival we have 
done everything according to his advice. The 
Sirdars of Candahar prevented their son going 
to the Schah by his letters, and none of us have 
hitherto contracted friendship with any other 
power, It is well known to your Lordship 
that the Affghans expected very much from the 
English from the day Mr. Elphinstone came 
to Affghanistan, for that gentleman made a 
treaty with the Affghans of the following 
nature :—41st, that the Affghans should not 
allow the united powers (French and Per- 
sians) to pass through Affghanistan for an 
invasion of the British possessions in India, 
but must oppose those powers on the part of 
the English ; 2nd, that when the French and 
Persians come to subdue Affghanistan, the 
British will give them pecuniary assistance. 
The time has now arrived that the Affghans 
should be done by according to the second 
article of the above treaty; but, alas! the 
whole of this nation is disappointed in what 
they were so long expecting. The British 
Government has given to us aid of no kind, 
notwithstanding our abstaining from friend- 
ship with other powers. I have really done 
so, and intended to do so, but your agent 
(Captain Burnes) not having the power, nei- 
ther gave us happy news of the restoration of 
Peshawur, nor of protection from the Persians. 
Since Captain Burnes discovered that the 
Affghans were quite disappointed, and he has 
no powers from your Lordship to satisfy this 
nation, he is now returning to India with my 
permission. When Captain Burnes reaches 
India he will minutely speak to your Lordship 
on all the circumstances of this place. There 
are many individuals who have enjoyed the 
favour of the British, but our disappointment 
is to be attributed to our misfortune, and not 
to the want of the British Government—what 
is worthy of the good name of the British Go« 
vernment, it I hope will come to pass in 
future.” 

After hearing the evidence contained in 
these papers, he thought the House would 
agree with him that it was manifestly in 
the power of the Governor-general, had 
he pleased, to form a satisfactory treaty 
with the rulers of Affghanistan—a treaty 
which would have superseded the neces- 
sity for war, and which might have laid 
the foundation of a lasting friendship, 
equally honourable and useful to both 
nations. Such a course was strongly urged 
on the Governor-general by Sir Alexander 
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Burnes; indeed, it was stated, although 
the fact did not appear in the papers before 
the House, that that individual had ab- 


‘y solutely made a treaty on his own respon- 


* sibility, which treaty the Governor-gene- 
ral refused to ratify, and reprimanded him 
for making without authority. That the 
Governor-general was induced to take 
such a course was a subject of deep regret, 
and he could only attribute such diplo- 
macy to the warlike spirit which marked 
the councils and influenced the conduct 
of the Government in India. But there 
was another part of this subject well de- 
serving their consideration. The right hon. 
Baronet at the head of the Government 
had, on introducing his financial scheme 
to the notice of the House, called their 
attention to the state of Indian finances, 
to the amount of money already, and 
likely to be hereafter expended, and to 
the necessity of providing against any 
failure in the legitimate means of meeting 
the extraordinary demand. It was always 
desirable to know what they had to pay, 
and especially so where the payment was 
likely to be so heavy. He held in his 
hand an account of the expenditure of 
the Indian Government, both before and 
after the war, and with the permission of 


the House he would shortly state the re- 


sults he collected from it. The expendi- 
ture for the three years previous to the 
war was as follows :— 
1835-36 . . 
1836-37 16,913,331 
1837-38 17,241,673 
Those were three years of peace, and 
during those years the average expendi- 
ture was 16,967,227/. The four succeed- 
ing years were years of war, during which 
the expenditure was :— 
1838-39 . . 
1839-40 . 
1840-41 


. £16,746,678 


- £18,509,686 
19,108,412 
20,531,051 

1841-42 20,750,783 


The average of these years was 
19,724,983/., showing, of consequence, 
an increase in each of the four years of 
2,757,7561., or, altogether, of 11,031,024. 
He believed the estimate of the pay- 
ments to be made during the present year 
was considerably greater ; indeed, he had 
heard the amount mentioned at not Jess 
than 1,000,000/., or 1,200,000/. more than 
last year ; so that the excess of the war over 
the peace years might be taken altogether 
at nearly 15,000,000/. It might be de- 
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sirable, under such circumstances, to cona 
sider what was the relative position of the 
Indian Government to the House of Com. 
mons. The House of Commons, in point 
of fact, exercised no influence, no autho. 
rity, no control whatever, over the Indian 
Government. They had seen that the 
late Governor-general entered upon wars, 
throned and dethroned princes, made and 
violated treaties, as if he were himself an 
independent potentate. That House had 
no control over any one of his actions; 
but happily they still retained the power 
of judging how far the authority be exer- 
cised had been judiciously or injudiciously 
employed; and he must say that he 
thought it in the highest degree desirable 
that they should employ themselves to the 
consideration of that question, and come 
to a deliberate opinion whether in this 
case that power had been used or abused. 
The means of forming that judgment would 
be obtained by assenting to this motion— 
by ordering such papers to be produced as 
would enable the country to decide whe- 
ther, on sound principles of international 
policy, this war was or was not defensible. 
He wished the task of moving for the 
papers, and, consequently, of bringing the 
subject before the House, had devolved on 
some one more able than himself, for he 
well knew how inadequate were his powers 
to the proper performance of the task; 
but no one else having undertaken the 
responsible office, he had considered it a 
duty not to let the subject drop. He had 
only to add, before he sat down, that 
with regard to the course her Majesty’s 
present Government was pursuing, he 
could entertain no doubt whatever of its 
perfect propriety. Great Britain was now 
placed in such a position, that she had no 
other resource but to take those steps 
which were best calculated to vindicate 
the honour of the British name. On that 
point he was sure there would not be a dis- 
sentient voice, at least among those who 
thought, as he presumed all who heard 
him thought, that it was desirable to pre- 
serve the Brijish empire in India. 

Mr. D'Israeli begged to second the 
motion of his hon. Friend, and he did so 
for this reason, that it was the first step to 
an inquiry into transactions perhaps the 
most important since the peace, transac- 
tions which were involved in mystery, and 
which had led to disaster. He could not 
conceive a more legitimate subject for 
Parliamentary inquiry than public aets 
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attended with such circumstances, His 
hon. Friend had placed before the house, 
with great clearness and accuracy, the 
rationale of the warlike operations beyond 
the Indus; he had demonstrated, in a 
manner he thought complete and unques- 
tionable, that if it had been necessary for 
us to have interfered in those regions, there 
were prepared for us the elements of in- 
fluence and the ready agents for our pur- 
poses; that we might have exercised any 
control we had desired without recourse 
to war, and by means of the native and 
established and popular authorities of the 
country. But the question which he (Mr. 
D'Israeli) wished to raise was this,—was 
there any necessity for any interference of 
any kind on our part in those countries ? 
He wished, in short, to know the origin of 
this war, the object of this war, and, above 
all, he wished to know who was to pay for 
this war. The right hon. Gentleman the 
First Lord of the Treasury had come down 
to the House this Session to impose a very 
obnoxious, but he (Mr. D’Israeli) believed 
necessary tax,and he (Sir R. Peel) mainly 
upheld its necessity by the state of Indian 
finance. By the newspapers of that 
morning, he (Mr. D’Israeli) observed that 
no less an authority than the chairman of 


the East India Company had conveyed to 
the court of proprietors a very unequivocal 
intimation, that he looked to her Majesty’s 
Government to defray the expences of the 


invasion of Affghanistan, These were 
significant expressions of Opinion, and 
rendered it incumbent on the House and 
the country clearly to comprehend the cha- 
racter of a war of which the origin and 
object were alike obscure, and yet for 
which, as it appeared, they were to be 
called upon to pay. Under any other cir- 
cumstances, it would not perhaps be diffi- 
cult to ascertain the cause of a war in 
which the country had been engaged for 
years, They might, under other and usual 
circumstances, refer to a message from the 
Crown announcing the fact of war being 
declared, and to the consequent exposi- 
tion of the Minister explaining and vindi- 
cating its policy and necessity. But in the 
present instance there was nothing of the 
kind. In old days the prerogative of de- 
claring war and concluding peace had 
been entrusted, not without reason, to the 
East India Company. It was a great trust 
necessary for the formation and consolida- 
tion of their empire, and which it could 
never be their interest to exercise with any 
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other view, or for any other object. But 
when the Government of India was vir- 
tually transferred from Leadenhall-street 
to Downing-street, it was clear that there 
was every chance of Asiatic wars being 
carried on for European purposes; if carried 
on for European purposes, paid for by Euro- 
pean revenues ; and therefore the Parlia- 
mentary control which attended all similar 
operations should have accompanied these, 
He knew it might be urged that Parlia- 
mentary control might be an inconvenient 
adjunct to affairs so distant as those of 
India, and springing out of events with 
which Parliament might be little familiar; 
he knew he might be referred to the splen- 
did administration of Lord Wellesley, that 
it might be urged that that great states- 
man would never have been able to baffle 
the combinations in Mysore and the Mah- 
ratta confederacy, had he been subject to 
the control and preliminary approbation of 
a British Parliament. But the House 
would find on reflection that there really 
was no analogy between the instance of 
Lord Wellesley’s operations and those at 
present under discussion. At that time 
England was at war with France in Eu- 
rope, and the East India Company was at 
war with France in Asia, All was con- 
sistent, intelligible, and politic. But in 
the present case, England was at peace in 
Europe, and we really are totally unac- 
quainted with whom the East India Com. 
pany is at warin Asia. The enemy is not 
to be discovered in the manifesto of the 
Governor-general. That was rather an 


order for the assembly of troops than a , 


declaration of war. War indeed had never, 
been declared, and for an obvious reason, 
we had no apparent foe, But although 
neither from that document, nor by a 
message from the Crown, nor the exposi- 
tion of the Minister, the House had been 
informed the cause of these extensive and 
now disastrous operations; still, on the 
only occasion when any reference had 
been made to the war in this House, 
and when it was distinctly agreed that 
the political merits of the question should 
not be alluded to, he meant when they 
voted, in the last Parliament their thanks 
to the army, by a strange inconsistency 
two Members of the then Cabinet, and 
both connected with India, lost in the in- 
toxication of success, and carried away by 
the excitement of their triumph, apolo- 
gised for deviating from the course which 
they had themselves laid down, and all 
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had agreed to, and could not refrain} this right hon. Gentleman? He added the 
from congratulating the House and the | sanction of his authority to the statement 
country on the great results obtained. | of the late President of the Board of Con- 
These results thus obtained must have | trol, that it was necessary to invade the 
been the causes that impelled. What were | centre of Asia to prevent an invasion from 
they? It appeared, then, from the state- | Birmah and an assault from Nepaul—he 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman oppo- | reiterated their statements. But he gave 
site, the late President of the Board of | an additional reason for these wars, and 
Control, that this war was undertaken to | coming from such a quarter, it will of 
prevent an invasion of our Indian empire course command attention. According 


by Birmah; to control the menacing atti- | 


tude of Nepaul ; to tranquillize the interior 
of India, and check the intrigues of native 
princes. With respect to Birmah, it would 
seem a somewhat singular remedy to pre- 
vent the invasion of our south-eastern 


countries beyond our north-western. If 


Napoleon had given as his reason for the | 
invasion of Moscow, his desire to prevent | 
_ “the star of England was no longer in the 
offered a reason as german to the occa-— 


an insurrection in Madrid, he would have 


sion as the first reason offered by the right 
hon. Baronet for the war in which he has 
involved us. As tothe menacing attitude 
of Nepaul, it is a state with which we have 
already waged a successful war—we have 
despoiled Nepaul of its richest provinces 
and its strongest holds—we have reduced 


its inhabitants to a population of 2,000,000 
of mountain clans, a warlike population it 
is true, but to march over the Punjaub 


to the right hon. Gentleman, the internal 
state of India previous to the invasion of 
Affghanistan was of a very peculiar kind. 
According to him there was an indefinable 
restlessness in the public mind, a strange 


| uneasiness, a singular and alarming look. 
frontier, that we should ourselves invade 


ing forward to something they knew not 
what, an apprehension of something un- 
known, a mysterious conviction founded 
on no facts, authorised by no events, that 


ascendant,” and it was necessary, the 
_ right hon. Gentleman assured us, that this 


| expedition should be undertaken in order 


to re-establish the confidence of the peo- 
ple of India in our ‘‘ star.” He told us 
it had quite succeeded in producing the 
| desired effect. It had been produced, he 
said, by our glorious triumph at Ghuz- 
nee. That was the event, he assured us 
from his local knowledge, which had re- 
_ established the confidence in our star. Per- 





and to invade the centre of Asia in order | haps the right hon. Gentleman may inform 
to check Nepaul, is as if George the 2nd | us to-night how the “confidence in our. 
had fought the battle of Minden to check | star,” which according to him is the foun- 


the Highlanders of Scotland. Some fri- | dation of our Indian empire, stands since 
gates at Rangoon and some extra regi- | the re-capture of Ghuznee. He really did 
ments on the Nepaulese frontier would hope that in these hard, dry, matter-of-fact, 
have been more efficient and more logical | Income-tax days, statesmen would be 
engines to prevent invasions from Birmah | prepared to offer some more substantial 
and Nepaul than marching large armies in ‘reasons for their policy, than the expe- 
an exactly contrary direction. But then, |diency of restoring “confidence in our 
said the right hon. Gentleman, there were | star.” They all recollected that once a 
symptoms of insurrection at home, and | great master of rhetoric, superior even to 
the mode which the Ministers of the the right hon. Gentleman, had declared 
Crown took for suppressing it, was to | that our empire in India was an empire of 
march all the troops abroad. A rising is | opinion. But the India of Mr. Burke was 
apprehended in the centre of Hindostan, ; not the India of the present day; and if, 
and the Indian army is consequently | when he indulged in that celebrated apho- 
marched across the Indus. The right hon. | rism, Mr. Burke wished to convey that 
Gentleman was followed on that occasion | our authority in Hindostan was the result 
by one of his Colleagues, an individual en- | of a superstitious conviction of our supre- 
titled to the attention on this occasion not | macy in arts and arms, he must remind 
merely from his official station and the | the House that the relations between 
splendour of his abilities, but from the} England and India since that period had 
circumstance that he had a local acquaint- | much changed. If we had become more 
ance with India, and had been himself a) powerful, the population of India had be- 
member of the Council of Calcutta. What | come more enlightened as to the elements 
were the reasons for the invasion given by | of our power. He believed there was no 
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country in which those elements were 
more minutely scanned, or subjected to a 
severer scrutiny than India itself. If he 
believed that ‘confidence in our star” 
alone, or principally, constituted the tenure 
by which we held India, he should despair 
of holding that country for any consider- 
able period. In calculating the relative 
power of England over that country we 
were too apt to commit the fallacy of 
estimating our own strength in one balance, 
and placing in the other the resources of 
150,000,000 of inhabitants. We were too 
apt to forget that India was a region which 
consisted of no less than thirty distinct 
nations, differing in race, in creed, in man- 
ners, laws and customs, and above all in 
language; many of them unacquainted 
with each other, or knowing each other 
only by traditionary enmity or prejudice ; 
a greater number of nations, indeed, than 
constituted the continent of Europe, and 
affording a greater contrast in their quali- 
ties and their ideas than the Greek and 
the Scotchman, the Spaniard and the 
Hollander. In relation to any one of 
these single states, races or nations, Eng- 
land could exercise irresistible power, and 
to suppose that they could combine against 


England, was far more improbable than to 
suppose that all Europe would combine 


for the same purpose. He could not, 
therefore, taking all this into considera- 
tion, allow himself for a moment to be- 
lieve that our disasters in Asia, terrible as 
they had been, were capable of producing 


‘\ any permanently injurious effect upon our 


eastern empire. He remembered that we 
had before suffered great defeats in India 
itself. He did not forget that we had led 
two armies routed or cut to pieces in My- 
sore. He remembered that the ablest of 
our eastern generals, Lord Lake himself 
was thrice repulsed before Bhurtpore, and 
that 3,000 British soldiers had been left 
in its breach. He had not forgotten Mon- 
son. And he believed that all these were 
occurrences, which at that time, and under 
these circumstances, were calculated to 
exercise a much more injurious influence 
over Indian opinion, than any disaster 
which had taken place in Cabool. So far 
from being of opinion that our empire in 
India was one easily to be shaken, he be- 
lieved on the contrary, it was one main- 
tained by a power not inferior to that by 
which any existing authority maintained 
its rule. He would’ take the liberty of 
mentioning to the House, what in his 
VOL. LXIV, {Pint 
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opinion were the elements of our Indian 
tenure. He did not believe, that we should 
be deprived of that empire either by in- 
ternal insurrection or by the foreign in- 
vader. If ever we lost India, it would be 
from financial convulsion. It would be 
lost by the pressure of circumstances, 
which events like the war in Affghanistan, 
were calculated to bring about by exhaust- 
ing the resources of the country in mili- 
tary expeditions, and by our consequent 
inability to maintain those great establish- 
ments which were necessary to the poli- 
tical system that we had formed and set- 
tled in Hindostan. And in the first place, 
we held India by a civil service, the most 
intelligent and the best organised that ever 
belonged to any country; secondly, we 
held India by an army very numerous and 
highly disciplined, and so peculiarly con- 
stituted, that there are no troops where 
fidelity can be more surely reckoned on. 
The third element of our tenure was the 
landed settlement which we had so wisely 
instituted and guaranteed in the richest 
provinces of the country, and by which 
the proprietary interests of 40,000,000 of 
the population were bound up with our 
political existence, and the power that 
possessed the valley of the Ganges would 
always command India. In the next place, 
we possessed the sympathies of the mer- 
cantile and monied class, naturally at- 
tached to a Government who places above 
all considerations a reverence for public 
credit. But the most important element 
of the tenure by which we held India 
could only be understood by looking at 
the map. There we might remark what 
he might be allowed to call the diplomatic 
geography of India, by which the terri- 
tories of every native prince were isolated ; 
surrounded in every instance by the domi- 
nions of the company, and unable there- 
fore to carry on any military communica- 
tion with each other. The population, 
too, of these separated states by differ- 
ence of creed and caste, were prevented 
from combining and communicating with 
each other. It was, therefore, in the iso- 
lation of the native states, and what he 
might be allowed to style the segregation 
of their subjects, that he found the fifth 
and not the least influential element of our 
Indian tenure. He could not believe, that 
an empire thus constituted could be en- 
dangered by a single military disaster in a 
distant land. It was not one, nor three 
such defeats, that could endanger our In- 
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dian empire. He felt assured that such dis- 
asters in Asia would not exercise a greater 
influence over our power in that quarter of 
the globe, than similar defeats in Europe 
might produce on our European character 
and influence. The defeat at Cabool 
might have the same effect on our autho- 
rity in reference to opinion, as the defeat 
at Walcheren or Buenos Ayres, but 
nothing more. It would, to a certain 
extent, perhaps, sully the character of 
our arms; but if our empire in India 
could be shaken, or even endangered, 
by such a defeat, he must conclude 
that we held our sway by a very feeble 
and fragile tenure. He believed, how- 
ever, there were causes at work in India 
which had produced great evil, and which, 
if unchecked, might occasion great catas- 
trophes. He did not allude to those in- 
trigues of native princes, which appeared 
to disturb the dreams of the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite (Sir J. Hobhouse). 
We knew something of the intrigues of 
native princes. There was the Rajah of 


Satiara for example, who, it was alleged, 
had engaged with the governor of Goa, 
that Lisbon should invade India with 
30,000 Portuguese troops, and the right 


hon. Gentleman believed it, the only 
man in England whodid. But the Rajah 
was dethroned in consequence. These 
were not the casualties that alarmed him, 
any more than the proud boasts of Ara, 
or the dark designs of Nepaul; but seeing 
that we had reared in India a structure of 
society, of a very complicated nature, 
which was upheld by great civil and mili- 
tary services, and that was beyond our 
frontiers, were draining and diverting the 
revenue, which was necessary for the sup- 
port of these establishments. Here was 
the danger; hence might be the catas- 
trophe. His hon. Friend, who introduced 
this motion to the House, had dwelt on 
the inability so often experienced, of in- 
ducing the House to listen to discussions 
on Indian affairs. But his hon. Friend 
should recollect, that matters in this re- 
spect had of Jate much changed. We 
had an Income-tax now. That tax, 
which, to use the words of Lord Bacon, 
‘“* came home to every man’s business and 
bosom,” would make hon. Gentlemen attend 
to the affairs of India, whose embarrassed 
finances, according to the first Minister of 
the Crown, were a principal reason for the 
infliction of this impost. And, indeed, 
however severe might be the pressure of 
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that tax, if it had the effect of inducing 
the merchants and manufacturers of Eng. 
land, and those who represented them, to 
examine into the cause why there had 
been of late so many markets lost, or 
disturbed, it would not be withont its 
countervailing advantages. In 1837, the 
Jndian market for English manufactured 
goods was prosperous and expanding, 
India, in its commercial character, had 
begun to attract considerable attention in 
England. Some alleviation of the prohi- 
bitory system, which had been so long 
extended to its native products, had al- 
ready been carried into effect; and that 
cry for commercial justice to India, which, 
in 1840, obtained still more important 
ameliorations had ulready been heard and 
listened to with sympathy and consider- 
ation. British capital began to transfer 
itself to Hindostan; and the sugar and 
coffee of our Indian possessions were com- 
peting in our home and colonial markets. 
All these concurrent causes had occasioned 
a considerable increase in our exports to 
India in 1837 and 1838; and these tran- 
sactions were of a strictly legitimate and 
healthy character, occasionec’ by the de- 
mand of the native population, and not 
impelled by the mere speculation of the 
home manufacturers. The House should 
be aware of this, that there was in those 
years, previous to the commencement of 
the war in central Asia, a rapidly in- 
creasing demand in India for our products, 
Our Indian market indeed had never been 
in a more satisfactory condition, It was 
to the war, and to the war alone, that he 
(Mr. D’Israeli) imputed the disastrous re- 
duction in price that had since occurred 
in every article of British produce, not to 
over-production, not to the markets being 
glutted, because he could prove in a 
manner incontestable, that the native de- 
mand had fully warranted the supply. 
No, it was to the drain of the precious 
metals, occasioned by the Affghan war, 
and the action of that monetary subtrae- 
tion on the currency of India, that the 
paralysis of our Indian commerce was 
solely to be attributed. The fall of prices 
had borne an exact ratio with the with- 
drawal of specie. It had been gradual, 
regular, unbroken by a single interval of 
exception. On this respect they had the 
best evidence in the world ; testimony 
untainted with party or prejudice, unim- 
peachable. He meant the price currents 
of the Indian markets. They would prove, 
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that the Affghan war had afforded its ample 
quota to the present prevailing distress. 
He would, aware of the natural dislike of 
the House to listen to the details of such 
documents, only refer to these sources of 
proof, Yet he might perhaps be permitted 
to refer to one article of paramount interest 
in that House, as illustrative of the con- 
clusion which he was anxious to impress 
on them; he meant the article of cotton 
twist. 
Cotron Twist (No. 20). 
ANNAS 

1838 ve ee 9 per lb. 

1839 ee as Ty 

1840 6% 5, 

1841 ee es G 

1842 a 5k » 


The same effect might be traced in the 
price of woollen goods—and it was a cir- 
eumstance which well deserved the atten- 
tion of Gentlemen who represented Leeds 
or Bradford. 


Wooten Preces 
RUPEES 
1838 ee “i 7 
1839 «e ea 6 
1840 . 6 6 
1841 —_— 5} 
1842 . 4g 


He might, perhaps, be permitted to refer 
to the article Cochineal. 
RUPEES 

4 per lb. 
1839 32 ,, 
1840 oh 5 3k 5, 
1841 Waggen 2) 4 
1842 nin be if 


1838 


This reduction in price, common to 
every article of Indian commerce, was at- 
tributable to one cause, viz., the drain on 
the circulating medium caused by the wars 


beyond the frontier. There was, indeed, 
no country in the world so sensitive to a 
subtraction from its currency as India, and 
for this obvious reason, the monetary sys- 
tem of that country was under the most 
favourable circumstances, incapable of 
adequately representing its property and 
the operations of its trade, It was a 
country where 24 per cent. was not 
esteemed an usurious exaction for money, 
and where the cultivator of the soil, for the 
necessary capital, for the common opera- 
tions of tillage, often paid 70 per cent. 
Patlament had ample evidence of the pe- 
culiar character of the monetary system 
of India, It consisted mainly of specie 
tothe amount perhaps of sixty, to sixty- 
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five millions sterling, with no aid from 
paper to any significant amount. He 
repeated, it was not a currency capable of 
representing the operations, either of the 
property, or the commerce, of such a 
country. The evidence of Mr. Trevillian,the 
present under-Secretary of the Treasury, 
and who had lengthened local experience 
of India and its government, as given be- 
fore the committee of the House of Lords 
on Indian commerce, proved that the 
great financial catastrophe of 1832, in 
India, had been occasioned by the Kast 
India Company’s requiring during that 
period certain extensive payments to be 
made in specie, ‘This amount has not 
been estimated, be understood, as high as 
a million and a-half sterling. Yet the 
subtraction of this amount of specie, 
during a period of two years, gave a fatal 
shock to the whole monetary affairs of 
India. If such an effect followed the 
drain of only a million and a-half, the 
House might conceive the result of the 
past, and the continued expenditure of 
the war in Affghanistan 2? But it was not 
only the effect of this subtraction of trea- 
sure that they had to consider in estimat- 
ing the injury which this war had entailed 
on their eastern commerce; there were 
some markets which it had absolutely 
destroyed. The traffic between Sirde 
and Candahar, previously so active and 
profitable, no longer existed. This had 
been carried on by camels, a race of 
animals nearly destroyed by the invasion \ 
of Affghanistan. 50,000 of these animals 
had already perished; 30,000 were in 
requisition by the army and could not be 
supplied. Hon. Members would be able 
to appreciate the effect which the de- 
struction of these camels had upon the 
countries in the north-west of India, 
if they would only attempt to conceive 
what would be the state of England, 
if the Great Western Railway and the 
Birmingham Railway and their cross 
branches were suddenly broken up. Every 
merchant who traded from Bombay and 
Sinde with Affghanistan and Tartary 
had countermanded their orders and in 
many instances, the Mooltan merchants 
at Bombay especially, had closed their 
establishments from the absolute inability 
of carriage and communication. That 
trade with Tartary to secure which, they 
had been told was one of the objects of 
this invasion had been lost by these very 
means, while at the same time there was 
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carried on an active commerce between 
the Russian territories and Tartary, by 
the aid of that very treasure which we 
had wasted in Central Asia. When the 
manufacturers of this country complained 
of distress and unemployed capital and 
labour, they should take into considera- 
tion the effect of these Indian wars on 
once thriving markets. It was surely, 
therefore, the duty of the House to en- 
quire into the cause of this mysterious 
war, a war for which no cause had as yet 
been given. No one pretended that there 
had existed among the Affghans any hos- 
tile feeling towards England—no one could 
for a moment entertain the idea, that the 
mountain chiefs of Central Asia were 
combining against this country. Yet there 
must have been some reason to induce 
us to invade regions which had baffled 
the greatest conquerors, some reason must 
have indueed us to scatter coronets and 
pension victorious captains; some reason 
for bringing about a state of affairs which 
forced the right hon. Gentleman at the 
head of the Government to direct the 


attention of the House to the propriety of | 


seriously taking into consideration the state 
of Indian finance. The late Ministers of 
the Crown, those fortunate Gentlemen, 
who proclaimed war without reason, and 
prosecuted it without responsibility, would 
have an opportunity to-night of throwing 
some light upon these circumstances ; 
they would have an opportunity to-night 
of telling us why that war was entered 
into. Would they tell us that it was 
necessary to create a barrier for our In- 
dian empire? When he looked at the 
geographical position of India, he found 
an empire separated on the east and west 
from any power of importance by more 
than 2,000 miles of neutral territory, 
bounded on the north by an impassable 
range of rocky mountains; and on the 
south by 10,000 miles of ocean. He wanted 
to know how a stronger barrier, a more 
efficient frontier, could be secured than 
this which they possessed ; which nature 
seemed to have marked out as the limit of 
a great empire. But they wanted a bar- 
rier, A barrier against whom? Who 
was the unknown foe against whom we 
waged these mysterious wars, to baffle 
whom, we attacked chieftains who were 
not our enemies, invaded countries with 
which we had no quarrel, incurred ruinous 
expenditure, experienced appalling dis- 
asters? The foe could not be Russia. 
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For the noble Lord opposite, the late 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, had 
distinguished himself by several remarka- 
ble dispatches on this subject; it would 
seem that for a moment the noble Lord, 
misled, perhaps, by erroneous information, 
had entertained some suspicions of the 
good faith of our ally, and the noble Lord 
called Russia to account, and Russia ex. 
plained, and the noble Lord had stated 
that the explanatious were perfectly satis- 
factory. [Lord Palmerston: I said the 
assurances of Russia were satisfactory,] 
Oh! then, it was Russia. He took the 
noble Lord at his word—since he had 
quitted office, he had become candid. The 
noble Lord did want a barrier against Russia 
—with the noble Lord’s peculiar views he 
was not surprised at this. The noble 
Lord had always been suspicious of that 
country. He had appealed to Europe 
against Russia. He had made men am- 
bassadors, because they had written pam- 
phlets against Russia. He had established 
a periodical work for the sole purpose of 
opening the eyes of the people of England 
to the designs of Russia. And now the 
noble Lord wanted a barrier against Rus- 
sia for India. But was India violated? 
If they wanted a barrier against Russia 
for the sake of India, they wanted a bar- 
rier against Russia for the sake of England. 
Was England to be inactive if Russia in- 
vaded India? India was part of England. 
He (Mr. D’Israeli) protested against the 
principle, that if our empire in India was 
menaced by Russia, the struggle was to be 
confined to Asia. It was the noble Lord’s 


; duty, if Russia really menaced India, to 


arrest the progress of Russia in the Baltic 
or the Black Sea, not by the invasion of 
neutral nations and intermediate regions, 
which even Russia had not assailed. It was 
the noble Lord’s duty in such a case to ad- 
vise his Sovereign to declare war, and to 
communicate to Parliament the reasons 
why war had been declared. But if all 
this were true, if it were true that this ex- 
pedition had been undertaken to check 
Russia, if this were explained, the expres- 
sion of the late President of the Board of 
Control, that it was necessary to produce 
a moral effect upon Europe, he should 
like to know on what grounds the people 
of England could refuse to do what a 
great authority had expressed a few nights 
back, as “ paying the bill.” If the ope- 
rations were undertaken to check a Eu- 
ropean power, he could not understand 
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how we could refuse to pay the cost of 
the expedition, and he acknowleged the 
justice of the late declaration of the chair- 
man of the East-India Company, that he 
looked to the Government of this country 
to defray the expenses. But if it were 
true, that the people of England were to 
defray the cost of this war, then it followed 
of course, that the Income-tax was prin- 
cipally to be ascribed to that war, and 
this threw light on the announcement of 
the First Lord of the Treasury, that 
we could no longer shut our eyes 
to the state of Indian finance. Then 
he said, that if this policy had produced 
such disasters, it was the first duty of 
the House of Commons to inquire whe- 
ther there was any sufficient cause for it, 
and if a sufficient cause for it, whether 
it had been carried into effect with ade- 
quate vigour and ability. Who was the 
author of the Affghan war, was a ques- 
tion often asked, never yet answered. 
He would endeavour to seek a solution. 
Every one admitted that if the siege of 
Herat had not taken place, Affghanistan 
would never have been invaded. In 1835 


a new Minister quitted England to repre- 
sent her Majesty in Persia, and from the 


moment he arrived in that country to the 
moment he returned, a period of fourteen 
months, that Minister constantly pressed 
on the late Government that the siege of 
Herat would take place, and that if it did 
take place, it would be a circumstance me- 
nacing to our Indian possessions. In 1836 
another Minister departed from England 
to Persia, furnished by the noble Lord 
opposite with new instructions. But in 
these instructions not the slightest refer- 
ence was made to the long impending 
siege of Herat. No instructions were 
furnished in the noble Lord’s despatches 
to regulate the Minister, in case of the 
siege taking place. He was indeed once, 
in vague and general terms, advised to 
dissuade the Shah from any step of ex- 
tensive conquest. He was instructed to 
dissuade, but never to prevent, The noble 
Lord however received from this second 
Minister continual appeals on the same 
subject, and warnings as to the effect of 
the siege. But the noble Lord was mute. 
At length, scared by the impending con- 
sequences, the Governor-general of India 
appealed to the ambassador of the Crown 
in Persia, who, urged by these forcible re- 
presentations, took upon himself the re- 
sponsibility of a step, which the noble 
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Lord ought to have instructed him to 
adopt three years antecedently. He 
threatened the Court of Teheran with 
the displeasure of England, and the Shah 
of Persia instantly raised the siege. He 
knew that it might be alleged that the 
noble Lord was hampered by the exist- 
ence of an old treaty as regarded Persia 
and Affghanistan. It was quite uoneces- 
sary for him to trespass on the House in 
order to show that this treaty had really 
no hold upon us, because the noble Lord 
himself subsequently admitted this, ap- 
proved of our ambassador acting in appa. 
rent contravention to this alleged treaty, 
and forwarded a despatch, which, as 
usual, arrived after the event, declaring 
that the treaty in question was not 
binding on this country. The noble 
Lord indeed took possession of part 
of the Persian dominions. Before sit- 
ting down there was one point which 
he wished to impress upon the House. 
For ten years and more, the people 
of this country had been unable to 
comprehend the action of our foreign 
policy. They had been content in their 
perplexity, They seemed to think that 
the foreign policy of the State was some- 
thing which did not concern them. Yet 
when they heard it continually asserted 
that the prosperity and greatness of Eng- 
land mainly depended on its foreign com- 
merce, it was strange that the political 
sect who sought such dogmas, should, at 
the same time teach the people to neglect 
the understanding of that policy on which 
their foreign markets depended. He 
begged the House to observe, that all the 
great catastrophes which had occurred in 
our external affairs of late years had arisen 
from slight circumstances. It was in this 
case with the noble Lord, as in similar in- 
stances; the noble Lord could not find 
time to prevent the siege of a town, and 
so he invaded a country. So it was with 
all his policy. It was an alternation from 
fatal inertness to still more terrible energy. 
With him, it was ever one step from col- 
lapse to convulsion. Look to the Levant. 
A single word from the noble Lord, and 
the invasion of Syria by the Egyptians, 
might have been prevented. That word 
was not spoken. A single frigate at 
Alexandria and the subsequent invasion 
of Asia Minor by the same Egyptians 
might have been arrested. That frigate 
never appeared, But at length finding 
that in consequence of his neglect, Cons 
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stantinople was likely to be garrisoned by | 
a tival power, he suddenly takes a most | 
violent course, involves the country in ex- 
pensive armaments. disturbs our markets, 
prevents the signature of the treaty of 
commerce with France, and endangers | 
the peace of Europe. Yet all this might | 


have been avoided. If the noble Lord | 
had originally fulfilled his duty, be might | 
have prevented the invasion of Syria by a 
word. A word, he repeated, would have | 
arrested that invasion. Was not this. 
true? Was it not a perfect illustration of | 
the course which the noble Lord had pur- 
sued in Central Asia? He bad answered | 
no despatches; he had given no instruc- 
tions; he had allowed the siege of Herat 
to take place. The noble Lord’s system 
appeared to be this :—‘‘ 1 am the Minister 
of a powerful country, and I can always 
extricate myself from any difficulties by 
force.” Now in his (Mr. D'Israeli’s) 
opivion, this was not the mode which 
should be employed by the head of our 
diplomacy, by one whose arts should es- 
sentially be the arts of peace. This use of 
a giant’s strength was neither generous 
nor politic. This system might be for a 
moment successful. it might take Ghuz- 
nee, and capture Acre, but the ultimate 
effect of such a policy must be to embar- 
rass our finances, and rouse against us the 
prejudices and passions of independent 
states. We commence by neglecting our 
duties; we terminate by violating tbeir 
sights. That was the foreign policy of the 
noble Lord opposite. Everything was let 
alone uatil a violent interference was ren- 
dered inevitable; nothing was done which 
ought to be done until a catastrophe ap- 
proached; and the only solution of our 
difficulties was a recourse to force. Thus 
our envoy was left at Washington twenty- 
two months without receiving an answer 
to his despatches, thus the unfortunate 
Captain Elliott was left in a situation of 
extreme difficulty at Canton withont in- 
structions, And what are the conse- 
quences? Why 20,000 of our bayonets 
brisling on the borders of Maine; and 
a disastrous and disgraceful war with 
China. He hoped that the right hon. 
Baronet at the bead of the Government 
would not continue this career. When he 
heard on their accession to office, that the 
present Government, in respect to foreign 
affairs were to pursue the footsteps of 
their predecessors, he felt confident that 
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House might rest assured that, however 
great might be our social progress, though 
we might reform our tariff and multiply 


|our public rights; though we might se. 


cure for this country the two great bles. 
sings of civilization, political liberty and 
eommercial freedom ; still, if this system 
with respect to foreign states were per. 
sisted in, of neglecting our duties and 
violating their rights, the days of our do- 
minion were already numbered, and the 
decline of this empire had already com. 
menced. 

Sir John Hobhouse: Mr. Speaker, after 
the speeches of the two hon. Gentlemen, 
the mover and seconder of the proposition 
before the House, it will naturally be ex. 


| pected that I should reply to the charges 


which have been brought against the mea- 
sures which I, in conjunction with my 
Colleagues, have advised. In reference to 


! one remark which has fallen from the hon. 


Member who spoke last, I beg leave to 
say that 1 do not consider that our Indian 
affairs have ever been neglected in this 
House, from avy indifference to that great 
aud important part of our empire. The 
reason why Indiau affairs have not been so 
frequently adverted to as those of the other 
parts of the empire, has been from a very 
natural diffidence which Members have 
felt with respect to their knowledge of 
those affairs. That I believe to be the 
reason why such discussions hiave not beeu 
more frequent, and why that important 
subject has been left, in a greater degree 
than other departments, to the care of the 
executive Government: and, certainly, 
from all I can judge—though [| do not 
wish what I am going to say should be 
construed to mean anything personally 
disrespectful to either of the hon. Members 
who have spoken—unless Indian affairs 
are more fairly dealt with, more deeply 
studied, and more impartially discus 

than they have been by those hon. Gentle- 
men, I will take the liberty of saying, 
from some personal knowledge of those 
matters, that the time of the House would 
be worse than wasted by entering on such 
discussions. The hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Shrewsbury has referred to 
various parts of my conduct at the Board 
of Control, in a manner to show that he is 
totally unacquainted with the subject, and 
which has only the semblance of founda- 
tion in fact. For example, the hon. Mem- 
ber has accused me of dethroning the Rajah 
of Sattara, a charge almost too absurd to 
require contradiction—I did not dethrove 
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the Rajah of Sattara. The hon. Member 
has also accused me of believing that the 
Rajah of Sattara was about to bring 
30,000 Portuguese from Goa to invade 
British India. Where the hon. Member 
learned that I know not; I have seen 
some trumpery statement in a newspaper 
to that effect, but there is not a word of 
truth in it. As President of the Board 
of Control 1 know that those charges were 
brought against the Rajah of Sattara, but 
to say that I believed them, is what the 
hon. Gentleman has not the slightest 
foundation for saying. [Mr. Hume: 
“Hear.” ] I know well enough to what 
the hon. Member for Montrose alludes. It 
is quite true that I sanctioned the acts of 
the Indian government upon a due review 
of the circumstances which led to the de- 
position of that prince, a measure which | 
am prepared, on a fitting occasion, to de- 
fend. The hon. Gentleman said I mak 
treated the agents of the ex-Rajab. I did 
no such thing. I defy the hon. Member 
to prove it. The charge has been made, 
but it is calumnious and in every respect 
unfounded. And if the hon. Member 
knows so little of what passes in London, 
how can he know what has passed in [n- 
dia? With respect to the accusation 
brought by the hon. Members, against the 
Governor-general of India, they are of the 
most grave and serious nature, and if the 
hon. Members can substantiate them—as 
I feel confident they cannot—they would 
subject that noble Lord to the greatest 
penalty that the Crown or thecountry could 
inflict upon him. The hon. Gentleman 
who introduced the motion charged the 
Governor-general with aggression and in- 
justice, and with having issued a manifesto 
to the people of India and England which 
was put forward in order to mislead. I 
beg leave to tell the hon. Gentlemen, that 
is not true. [Lord J. Russell: ‘It is 
quite false.”] It is quite false. The late 
Governor-general of India is incapable of 
setting his hand to a document put forward 
for the sake of misleading in any case, far 
more in a case of such great importance 
as that to which the hon. Gentleman al- 
luded ; he is as incapable of what I will 
not call the indiscretion, but the crime of 
acting in this way, as any public man who 
has ever placed his name to a paper. 
These are charges which no Member of 
Parliament should make slightly, which 
no Member of Parliament has a right to 
make, unless he can adduce such proof as 
would carry conviction with it to any and 
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every impartial mind. The document 
which has been so characterized, so far 
from attempting to mislead, stated nothing 
but what was true, and, I might add, un- 
derstated it. The then Governor-general 
of India, if he had wished to make out a 
case—not by anything like exaggeration 
or amplification, but in justification of his 
policy—might have issued a document 
couched in much stronger language than 
that which he sent out from Simla. This 
I beg to say in behalf of as honourable a 
man as ever administered the affairs of any 
country, as I am confident that noble Lord 
is, not only from having observed his pud- 
lic conduct, but also from many years’ 
private intercourse with him; and I will 
take the liberty of saying, let his successor 
be whom he may, Lord Auckland will not 
he surpassed in the excellence of his ad- 
ministration. The hon. Gentleman seemed 
to consider himself, besides possessing great 
powers of statesmanship, 2 great soldier 
also ; for he said that in this expedition to 
Affghanistan a military fault was committed 
which any schoolboy at Sandhurst could 
have pointed ont. That iscertainly a very 
new discovery. The Duke of Wellington, 
in his place in the House of Lords, passed 
a high eulogium on the manner in which 
the operations were conducted, and the 
preparations for the expedition made, de- 
claring that he spoke not only from public 
documents, but also from private sources, 
with the nature of which I happen to be 
acquainted. The House must feel, that 
this is not a fit time for making these 
charges. They come either too early or 
too late. If they were not made when the 
facts were first known in this country— 
when the expedition to the west of the 
Indus became a matter of notoriety, and 
when the proceedings of the first campaign 
were under discussion, then I say, they 
ought not to be made until they can be 
discussed more dispassionately than is 
likely to be the case at the present mo- 
ment. I speak, I am well aware, under 
the greatest possible disadvantages—under 
the disadvantages of what I call the preju- 
dice, which the hon. Gentleman says is so 
general, that there is no difference of opin- 
lon as to the policy which has led to the 
disasters we all deplore—and which, I may 
be excused for saying, that I deplore, per- 
haps, more than any man in this House. 
Sir, I well knew all the distinguished men 
who have recently fallen—I had watched 
their career with anxiety and affection— 
I had recommended them for the honours 
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with which they had been dignified, and I 
looked forward to the days when they 
would render to their country still greater 
services, and receive still higher reward. 
To me it must be a source of unceasing 
regret that they have died so suddenly, so 
prematurely — and under circumstances 
which prevent a due and fair consideration 
of their character and their merit. In 
looking at this question, it is of importance 
to call to mind how often Parliament has 
had an opportunity of giving an opinion 
upon that policy and those events which 
the two hon. Gentlemen attack so bitterly 
—and how often Parliament has either 
pronounced favourably, or has refrained 
from any condemnation. The proclamation 
of Lord Auckland, dated from Simla, Oc- 
tober 1, 1838, was known in this country 
before the meeting of Parliament in Feb- 
ruary, 1839, anda paragraph was inserted 
in the Speech from the Throne, stating 
that a British army would be employed in 
active operations to the westward of the 
Indus. What then occurred? Was there 
any hostile proceeding in either House of 
Parliament? One of the hon. Members 


was then in Parliament, and that was the 
case also with a great number of the lead- 
ing Members I have now the honour of 


seeing before me. The Duke of Welling- 
ton on that occasion said, he should wish 
to see the papers relating to the subject, 
and should give no opinion till they were 
produced. A noble Friend of mine (Lord 
Brougham) was rather facetious, but there 
Was not an attempt at hostility in the 
speech of that or of any noble Lord. The 
right hon. Baronet now the First Lord of 
the Treasury, made use of expressions than 
which nothing could be more guarded, or 
more worthy the great position he then 
held, and now holds. The right hon. Ba- 
ronet said,— 


“ T only trust that such information may be 
afforded by her Majesty’s Ministers, as will 
produce satisfaction on the public mind in 
this country. I will not now state my opinion 
with respect to the course pursued by the Go- 
vernor-general of India or by her Majesty’s 
Government. I will not utter one word at 
present in condemnation of that course; but 
I must say, I view this proceeding with the 
deepest anxiety.” 


But if the course thus pursued was so 
pernicious as it had been described by the 
two hon. Gentlemen, was it not surprising 
that no condemnation of it should have 
been pronounced in either House of Parlia- 
ment, or, I would venture to say, in the 
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country? Shortly after the meeting of 
Parliament, on the 8th of March, 1839, I 
took occasion to state, in presenting certain 
papers to the House, that measures were 
in progress for augmenting the Indian 
army—here was an opportunity for cen- 
sure—here was the time for saying, “ you 
shall not augment your army—we disap- 
prove of your policy—we detest your war 
—it is unjust—it is dangerous—we will 
give you no troops, no aid for an enterprise, 
so mad and so wicked.”—But no, nota 
word of objection, either then, or when | 
presented the other five of the six sets of 
Indian papers. The right hon. Baronet 
now the Home Secretary, did indeed give 
notice of a motion on the subject, which 
was fixed for the 2nd of April, but was 
postponed until after Easter, in the first 
instance, and was then abandoned alto. 
gether, without any reason assigned. The 
right hon. Baronet said the sther day, that 
his reason was, that it appeared certain 
treaties had been entered into by the 
Indian Government, which might hamper 
the discussion of the question.—Be it so: 
I think he exercised a sound discretion in 
not bringing forward his threatened motion 
—but at any rate, the impression produced, 
I believe, generally, but most certainly in 
the mind of Lord Auckland, was, that the 
papers produced had made out such a case 
for the Indian government, and had been 
so far satisfactory, as to make it appear 
that it was not a matter of indispensable 
necessity that Parliament should discuss 
the subject. In the Queen’s Speech at 
the opening of the Session of 1840, the 
attention of Parliament was directly called 
to the question, by an allusion to the vic- 
torious campaign which had just concluded 
by the capture of Ghuznee, and the occu- 
pation of Caubool. The subject was scarcely 
noticed in the House of Commons, except 
by the mover and seconder of the address, 
and in the Lords it was hardly re- 
marked upon, except by Lord Brougham, 
who, however, confined himself to say- 
ing he would wait for events. Not 
one siugle word of condemnation was 
heard in either House of Parliament on 
that occasion, no, nor on the opportunity 
which occurred immediately afterwards, 
when I moved the thanks of the House to 
the Governor-general and the Commander- 
in-chief, and the officers and troops em- 
ployed on the expedition. This vote of 
thanks was seconded by the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite (Sir Robert Peel), and 
though it is quite true that he guarded 
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himself from giving any approval of the 
policy, yet it is equally true, that neither 
he, nor any one else, in either House of 
Parliament, uttered one word against it, 
which, if they were against it, I contend it 
was their bounden duty to have done. 
Again, not long after this, came the motion 
of Sir John Yarde Buller, declaring a want 
of confidence in Ministers, and even then 
one only condemnatory sentence was 
hazarded by our accusers in regard to the 
Affghan war. Lord Stanley did certainly 
condemn it, but, I recollect well, that he 
did so in consequence of a taunt from Sir 
George Grey, that no one had dared to 
assail us in that respect. The invitation 
was too strong to be refused by the noble 
Lord,and accordinglyhe did add that offence 
to the catalogue of our other sins, but not a 
word dropt from any other of our anta- 
gonists, by which we could collect that 
public opinion had declared against that 
portion of our policy. I say our policy. 


—I believe it was on that occasion a noble 
Lord (Lord Claude Hamilton), denied that 
we had any right to claim a share of the 

raise due to the proceedings in Affghan- 
istan. Sir, we did not claim ashare of the 
praise then, but we will not shrink from 
partaking the blame now, with the laje 


Governor-general. For I repeat, the policy 
was ours no less than it was his. The de- 
spatch which I wrote in the name of the 
secret committee, with consent of the 
Cabinet, addressed to Lord Auckland, at 
the end of October, 1838, instructed his 
Lordship in Council to pursue very nearly 
the same course, which it afterwards ap- 
peared he had adopted without knowing 
our opinions. His letters to the secret 
committee, conveying to us his declaration 
of October 1st, 1838, from Simla, crossed 
our letter on the way, and this fact of a 
similarity of opinion between two parties 
considering the same subject from the same 
documents, but separated many thousand 
miles from each other, will, I think, protect 
that opinion from the character of wildness 
and extravagance which has been attached 
to it by the Gentlemen opposite. Lord 
Auckland and the Cabinet came, without 
previous concert, to the same conclusion, 
that a movement across the Indus was in- 
dispensable for the very safety of our 
Eastern Empire—and what we, thought 
then we think now. At the opening of 
the Session of 1841, not one word was said 
against an Affghan policy, although the 
mover and seconder of the address 
In this House had alluded to the sube 
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ject in terms of praise. On the granting 
of Lord Keane’s pension, a remarkable 
debate took place. Was any opinion 
against the policy of the Affghan expedi- 
tion expressed on that occasion? Just the 
contrary. In February, 1841, the subject 
of Lord Keane's annuity came twice under 
the consideration of the House ; and on the 
26th of that month the right hon. Baronet 
opposite (Sir R. Peel) paid a merited com- 
pliment to the noble Lord. The right hon. 
Baronet said,— 


**In viewing the services of Lord Keane, 
they ought not to consider merely the taking 
of a particular fortress, but to bear in mind 
also the important consequences which at. 
tached to and followed his success. * * * 
For himself, had Lord Keane performed no 
other services than those he performed in 
India, he should have been prepared to agree 
to this reward.” 


It was in this manner that the right 
hon. Gentleman manfully came forward 
to speak of those services. He would not 
misrepresent the right hon. Gentleman by 
saying that he stated any thing with re- 
spect to the policy of the war; but he did 
talk, and justly, of the great consequences 
and important results of this campaign; 
and he did not hint—for how could he ?— 
at the possibility of disaster. No sus- 
picion of such a nature appeared to have 
entered his mind; but a pleasing struggle 
afterwards took place as to who should 
pay the money. The right hon. Gentle- 
man thought the East India Company 
ought to contend for the honour of paying 
one-half; and, then, what did the hon. 
Member for Beverley observe ?— 


“ Was there any man in this House,” said 
that hon. Member, “ who would say that the 
capture of Ghuznee and the campaign of Aff- 
ghanistan were purely Indian? What! had 
they no reference to, and no bearing upon, 
European policy? Had they not been noto« 
riously mixed up with our Persian relations, 
and our apprehensions of Russian intrigue and 
aggression? With these considerations pre- 
sent to his mind, he contended that instead of 
the East India Company being called upon to 
pay this pension, they might fairly call upon 
this House to defray half the expenses of the 
campaign in Affghanistan.” 


Here the challenge was thrown down, 
not by me, (I was at that time a Minis- 
ter), but by an hon. East India director, 
who gave his opinion as to the campaign, 
in so far as it affected our Persian and 
Russian relations; and no man then got 
up in the House and said that the war wag 
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unjust, dangerous, and impolitic, and that 
it might be ruinous to our Indian posses- 
sions. No man said this, because, as I 
will take the liberty of saying, no man 
believed it. No man, when the hon. Mem- 
ber for Beverley (Mr. Hogg) made that 
speech, could conceive in his own mind, 
however prophetic it might be, the proba- 
bility, not to say the possibility, of those 
reverses which have since taken place. It 
was also a very remarkable circumstance 
that this approving opinion, that these ob- 
servations, which were far from implying 
anything like condemnation, fell from an 
hon. Gentleman whose authority upon 
this subject was the less equivocal, because 
he happens to be the very gentleman who, 
when the Chinese expedition was attempt- 
ed to be censured by the right hon. Baro- 
net (Sir J. Graham), seconded the motion. 
The hon, Gentleman (Mr. Hogg) did think 
that the Chinese expedition called for a 
condemnatory opinion from Parliament: 
he did think, although that work was 
begun, it was one with which Parliament 
ought to interfere for the purpose of stop- 
ping ; and in a speech of great ability and 
detail, he seconded the motion of the 
right hon. Baronet (Sir J. Graham). 
What, then, was I to infer from the course 


taken by the hon. Gentleman with refe- 


rence to these two expeditions? I was 
bound to conclude that the hon. Gentle- 
man looked at them with different eyes. 
Against one the hon. Gentleman uttered 
not one word of condemnation, while in 
respect to the other he proposed a vote of 
censure against the Government. But 
there was another more appropriate occa- 
sion for attacking our Affghan policy 
during the last year. The right hon, Ba- 
ronet made his ‘* want of confidence” 
motion, and gained that victory which 
dissolved the Parliament and overturned 
the Government. But to the best of my 
recollection, neither he nor any one of his 
friends made our Affghan war an article 
of an impeachment, although Lord John 
Russell did allude to our successes in that 
part of the world as a matter for just ex- 
ultation. I have done with Parliament; 
but now let me read the testimony of a 
body of men, who are entitled to be lis- 
tened to on this occasion, as in old times 
they were much listened to—lI allude to 
the Courts of Directors and Proprietors of 
the East India Company. The Court of 
Directors, on December the 11th, 1839, 
and the Court of Proprietors, on Decem- 
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ber the 18th, 1839, resolved as follows, 
nemine contradtcente :-— 

“ Resolved, nemine contradicente, that this 
Court, taking into consideration the despatches 
relative to the late brilliant successes in the 
expedition to Affghanistan, the thanks of this 
Court be given to the right hon. Lord Aucland, 
Governor-general, for the sagacity and prompt- 
itude with which he planned that expedition, 
and for the zeal and vigour which he displayed 
in preparing the troops to take the field, to 
which may be attributed, in a great measure, 
the rapid and signal triumphs with which the 
British arms have been crowned by the result 
of the military operations in Affghanistan.” 

Where, then, is this schoolboy at Sand- 
hurst who could point out the faults of 
this expedition? The Court of Directors 
were men who knew something of the 
mode in which an army ought to be pre. 
pared for the field and an expedition con- 
ducted; and such a document as I have 
read in praise of Lord Auckland’s saga. 
city, both politically and militarily, would 
not have been agreed to nemine contra- 
dicente by the Court of Directors, if there 
were any reality in the discovery which 
the hon. Gentlemen opposite have made 
this evening, viz. that the expedition was 
prepared in such a manner that even a 
cadet at Sandhurst would have been 
ashamed of it. This is. sagesse aprés coup ; 
it is wisdom come a little too late, and the 
hon. Gentleman ought to have been more 
cautious in the application of such lan- 
guage, not only to priuciples but to per- 
sons, not only to deeds but to the men 
who had been concerned in them. Now 
let me ask what has occasioned this change 
of opinion in this House and in the coun- 
try, supposing that a change has taken 
place? But I trust no change has taken 
place among the great majority of persons 
either in this House or the country; for I 
must be permitted to say that if the policy 
was questionable, the success which oc- 
curred did not alter the nature of that 
policy. If it was wrong to move a large 
body of troops into Affghanistan (not leav- 
ing naked, as the hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site has, in ignorance of the fact, stated, 
otber parts of India which ought to have 
been in a state of defence, for reinforcements 
were sent to every part of the frontier 
where they were required), if there was 
anything wrong ia this proceeding, it was 
not made better by the successes of the 
campaign, by the fall of Ghuznee and the 
capture of Cabul; and it was the duty of 
those who looked far forward to have 
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warned the country against the conse- 
quences of this expedition. The hon. 
Geotleman said that I was excited by the 
brilliancy of the successes which had taken 
place. That is not the fact—the hon. 
Gentleman has never been accurate in one 
of his statements. 1 stated the circum- 
stances calmly to the House, and no one 
stood forward to warn the House of dis- 
astrous consequences. If I was excited— 
if I showed any intemperate joy on that 
occasion, why did not the hon. Gentleman 
notice it at the time? why keep his cen- 
sure back for two years and more? I 
confess a great disaster has occurred, and 
] need not say how deeply I deplore it— 
but it is a military defeat—nothiug more. 
It has nothing to do with the policy of the 
proceeding, unless it can be proved to be 
the inevitable consequence of our position 
im Affghanistan, which I am sure it can- 
not be proved. I deny the inference 
which the hon, Gentleman seems to have 
drawn that the disaster is not recoverable, 
and that it will shake our Indian empire 
to its foundation. 1 deny most positively 


that any such result or anything like the 
\. shadow of such dire events is likely to 
come over us; and whilst 1 am now ad- 
dressing you, I indulge strong hopes that 


the calamity is in great part repaired. 
The hon. Gentleman opposite has very 
justly remarked that this is not the first 
gteat disaster recorded in Indian history, 
and he has alluded to Colonel Monson’s 
retreat,—a reverse which, at the time, was 
thought of a most serious nature, and 
filled the minds of men with consternation. 
But what was the language of Lord Wel- 
lesley when he wrote to Lord Lake on the 
subject? Did he make use of the lan- 
guage of despair, or of obloquy agaiast 
the parties concerned in that affair? No! 
He said : — 

“Grievous and disastrous as the events are, 
the extent of the calamity does not exceed my 
expectation, From the first hour of Colonel 
Monson’s retreat I have always augured the 
ruin of that detachment. I fear my poor 
friend Monson is gone. Whatever may be his 
fate, or whatever the result of his misfortune 
to my own fame, I will endeavour to shield 
his character from obloquy ; nor will I attempt 
the mean purpose of sacrificing his reputation 
to. save mine. His former services and his 
zeal entitle him to indulgence, and, however I 
may lament or suffer from his errors, I will not 
reproach his memory if he be lost, nor his 
character if he survive. I admit no doubt in 
my mind, of your complete and early triumph; 
but it is necessary om all great occasions to 
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look to the utmost possible, or rather imagin- 
able degree of misfortune distinctly in front.’* 


The hon. Gentleman has alluded to an- 
other defeat, of which he might have 
talked in more pointed terms, namely, our 
successive failures before Bhurtpore. Lord 
Lake failed three times before Bhurtpore, 
and General Monson once. There fell io 
the attacks, one lieut.-colonel, two majors, 
twenty captains, one captain-lieutenant, 
forty-five lieutenants, one adjutant, one 
cornet, two ensigns, and 2,205 non-com- 
missioned officers and privates. Lord 
Lake, in answer to a communication from 
Lord Wellesley, informing him that a 
peerage had been conferred on him, said 
that those disasters had taken off much of 
the pleasure of his newly obtained honours. 
There was then in India one of the great 
est men, perhaps, that countryhas ever pro- 
duced; and with respect to these defeats 
before Bhurtpore he wrote as follows :— 

“JT admire the gallantry and perseverance 
with which both the Europeans and Bengal 
army have so often returned to the assault of 
Bhurtpore; even if the report of the Euro- 
peans being dispirited is well founded, it is 
not to be wondered at, forI do not believe 
that any troops in Europe would have pre- 
served their spirit, under so many discouraging 
repulses as they have sustained. Their de- 
spondency will soon vanish. I hope that the 
general will persevere in the siege and if he is 
deficient in military stores, convert it into a 
blockade until he gets a supply. I see nothing 
gloomy in your situation, but, on the contrary, 
everything that ought to inspire hope and 
confidence. The repulses at Bhurtpore give 
me a higher opinion of the Bengal army than 
all their victories. We cannot expect that we 
are to carry on war without meeting with any 
disaster, and tbat it should be quite a holiday 
was vin which everything is to go on ag we 
wish. 


The writer of this letter was no less a 
person than Sir Thomas Munro; and I 
may add that when at last Bhurtpore was 
subdued, many years afterwards, 20,000 
men, and more than 100 pieces of can- 
non were employed against it, but it 
did fall, and it is now only a name in the 
map of India. Then what was the case 
with respect to the Burmese war. Was 
that attended with uniform success? Did 
no loss, no great loss of men, and of 
treasure, occur during the two years of 
that struggle? Why both the war, aad 
the peace that followed it, were much 
complained of at the time, and left a debt 
of 13,000,000/. to the Indian government. 
Let us advert, for a moment, to the 
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Nepal war. It lasted nearly two years, 
beginning in August 1814, and ending in 
March 1816. The death of the gallant 
Gillespie, the untimely prudence of Gene- 
ral Martindale, the mistakes of General 
Wood, the misconduct of General Mar- 
ley, the latter of whom was censured in 
general orders by the Commander-in- 
Chief, are matters now recorded in the 
common text book of Indian history. 
There was a complete failure in the first 
campaign—and it was not until the close 
of the second year that peace was ob- 
tained—and a more unsatisfactory work 
than that peace is hard to be conceived. 
The time, as it appears to me, must come, 
when we shall have to complete that un- 
finished task, with perils and at an ex- 
pence much greater than would have 
been incurred, had we accomplished our 
whole design by a continuance of the 
contest, and driven back the Goorkhas 
to their native mountains. And now, Sir, 
having dwelt upon topics. either intro- 
duced by the two Gentlemen opposite, or 
incidental to the discussion, I would wish 
to come to the main point in question—I 
mean the policy of the expedition into 
Affghanistan. That policy has been ar- 
raigned by the two hon. Gentlemen, as it 
has been arraigned in other quarters, with 
little or no attention to the full and com- 
prehensive view which ought to be taken 
of all the facts on which the Government 
of India and the Cabinet at home were 
called upon to decide. The hon. Gentle- 
men have picked out a bit here, and a bit 
there, from documents to which they are 
pleased to attach credit—but let these 
documents be ever so authentic, I say, 
that is not the way to judge of any great 
political movement. The way is to regard 
the question in all its bearings, with a 
view to all the facts which are positively 
known, and all the consequences which 
may fairly be counted upon. For my 
own part, I repeat, that I consider the 

pers laid before Parliament in 1839, 
do afford a full and fair view of, and a 
complete justification for, the expedition 
to the westward of the Indus, I say, Sir, 
that the letters of Lord Auckland to the 
secret committee, dated from Simla, on 
the 22nd of May, 1838, and on the 13th 
of August of that year, with their inclo- 
sures, and his declaration of the Ist of 
October, to say nothing of the other 
documents presented to Parliament, af- 


ford a full exposition of Lord Auck- 
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land’s policy, and account satisfactorily 
for his undertaking this enterprise. The 
real question which Lord Auckland and 
the Cabinet at home had to consider, 
was, whether the intermediate country be. 
tween the confines of Persia and the In- 
dus, or rather our own frontier on the 
Sutledge, was to be in possession of a 
friendly power, or one manifestly hos. 
tile, that was the real question. If 
this region, far more important by its 
position than its resources, could have 
been in hands perfectly neutral, then, in- 
deed, no man could have thought of ocen. 
pying territories so far from our frontiers, 
and the heart of our own empire. But 
political events of recent occurrence, had 
decided, that the neutrality of these coun- 
tries was out of the question. It was 
manifest, that Affghanistan must inevita- 
bly be in possession of a power, either 
friendly to us, and prepared to act with 
us, or the instruments of mischief and 
alarm to our Indian empire. With that 
alternative presented to the Governor- 
general and to the British Cabinet, I saw 
no choice left for Lord Auckland—no 
choice left for us. The hon. Gentleman 


asked, whether Lord Auckland had under- 
taken the war after full consideration, and 


on just grounds—I answer, after the fullest 
consideration ; as for the justice of the 
grounds, I say, yes, also; but that, of 
course, is the matter at issue between us, 
and on which the House and the country 
will have to decide. The hon Gentleman 
has asked, whether proper authorities were 
consulted, I beg to answer that question 
in the affirmative, proper authorities were 
consulted. With regard to Sir Henry 
Fane, the then Commander-in-Chief, the 
hon. Gentleman has read part of the docu- 
ment. [Mr. H. J. Baillie had read no 
document on the point.] The hon, Gen- 
tleman, however, said he had reason to 
believe, that Sir Henry Fane had recorded 
an opinion decidedly adverse to the Aff- 
ghan expedition. This might have been 
so: indeed I have heard it was so; but 
supposing it to have been the case, the 
question being one of state policy, it did 
not follow, that one authority alone was 
to be consulted or followed. The truth, 
however, is, that the retirement of Sir 
Henry Fane from the command of the 
army of the Indus, had nothing whatever 
to do, so far as [ am acquainted with the 
facts, with any disapprobation of the po- 
licy of the war, What I understand to be 
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the cause of his retirement was this, that 
after the news of the raising of the siege of 
Herat, the intended army was so reduced 
in number, and the importance of the 
undertaking apparently so diminished, 
that the command was no longer consi- 
dered adequate for a general of his rank 
and character. [It was so stated in general 
orders, dated Camp Ferozpore, 30th No- 
vember, 1838, and Lord Auckland added, 
“ The Governor-general has on this occa- 
sion to record his grateful sense of the 
readiness with which his excellency has 
been, as he is yet, prepared, to postpone 
all personal consideration to the service of 
his country.”] All the information I re. 
collect to have had on the subject is to 
that effect; as to any recorded opinion 
given officially against the expedition it- 
self, I think I may safely say 1 never saw 
it. So much for Sir Henry Fane’s retire- 
ment from the command of the army of 
the Indus. [4 Member: He was in ill 
health.] Yes, he was in ill health, and it 
may be remembered, died not very long 
afterwards. But, to return to the policy 
and the causes of the expedition. Gen- 


tlemen are aware, that in 1835, a compli- 
mentary mission was sent by my noble 


Friend (Lord Palmerston), on the part of 
his late Majesty, to congratulate the Schah 
of Persia on his accession to the throne, 
an event which had been mainly brought 
about by the assistance of the British en- 
voy, aided, no doubt, by Russian influ- 
ence; Mr. Ellis was charged with that 
mission. The hon. Gentleman is aware, 
that that Gentleman is not connected po- 
litically, certainly not at the present time, 
nor was at that time, with the late Go- 
vernment. Shortly after Mr. Ellis’s arrival, 
he wrote to my noble Friend near me an 
account of an interview which he had had 
with two of the ministers of the Schah of 
Persia, in consequence of his having been 
instructed by my noble Friend to inform 
those ministers and the Schah that we 
could not encourage the Schah in his pre- 
tensions to extend his dominions beyond 
his own confines ; that the Affghans were 
an independent state—that we were, to a 
certain extent, as the hon. Gentleman 
very justly stated, the guarantees of their 
independence—and that we could not al- 
low, without a remonstrance at least, the 
Persian monarch to make advances to the 
eastward. At that interview, strange to 
say, the two ministers of Persia held lan- 
guage that I will now read to the House, 
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It was to this effect, and will be found in 
the papers presented to Parliament—the 
letter is dated the 30th of December, 
1835 :—~ 

“The two Ministers, the one being Prime 
Minister of Persia, and the other the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, protested against consider 
ing the Affghans as a government, or a con- 
solidated state with whom relations of peace or 
equality were to be maintained ; they declared, 
that a large portion of Affghanistan belonged 
to the Schah of Persia, and that he was at li- 
berty to decide how he would deal with the 
Affghans, they being his own subjects. Wishes 
ing to ascertain the exact pretensions of the 
Persian monarch in Affghanistan, rather than 
discuss the question of right, I inquired how 
far they considered the dominions of the Schah 
to extend ; their reply was to Ghuznee. Ona 
former occasion, the Hajee had mentioned the 
occupation of Herat as a proximate enterprise, 
and that of Candahar, as one not far distant.’ 


That was given in Mr. Ellis’s letter of 
the 30th of December, 1835, and come 
menting upon it in his letter of February, 
1836, he wrote thus to my noble Friend: — 


“T feel quite assured that the British Gos 
vernment cannot permit the extension of the 
Persian monarchy in the direction of Aff. 
ghanistan, with a due regard to the tranquillity 
of India,” 

He had not the same enlightened views 
as the hon. Gentleman. 

“ That extension will at once bring Russian 
influence to the very threshold of our Empire, 
and as Persia will not or dare not, place herself 
in a condition of close alliance with Great 
Britain, our policy must be to consider her as 
no longer an outwork for the defence of India, 
but as the first parallel from which the attack 
may be commenced or threatened.” 

Could there be a more decided opinion 
than that of the necessity of a movement 
to compel the Schah of Persia to under. 
stand that the British Government would 
not submit to his movement eastward ; 
and that they considered that movement 
as pregnant with the worst consequences 
to the safety and tranquillity of our Indian 
Empire? But did we make any move- 
ment until every effort of the most friendly 
kind had been made on the part of the 
Ministers from England to the Court of 
Persia to persuade her to give up her pre« 
tensions, and to convince her that she had 
mistaken her best interests in having those 
projects in view? We did not. I must 
take the liberty of saying, that I have not 
invited this discussion, but as it has been 
embarked in, I am compelled to state 
what made Lord Auckland and the British 
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Government most seriously regard these 
advances of Persia eastward, It was not 
Persia alone. No; the hon. Gentleman 
is right in that opinion. The unassisted 
efforts of Persia, perhaps, might have been 
resisted by the unassisted arms of Aff- 
ghanistan. But Persia did not stand 
alone. Unfortunately from the first ele- 
vation of the young Schah of Persia, that 

oung sovereign seems to have been in- 
flamed by passion for conquest, quite in- 
compatible, { think, with his best interests, 
and the Schah has since discovered it. 
That passion was inflamed by advice ten- 
dered to him in a fatal hour by some to 
whom he looked as his best friends, be- 
cause they flattered his worst passions, I 
am sorry to say that that advice came 
from the Russian minister at the court of 
Persia. It came from the representative 
of that most powerful state, who had hi- 
therto acted in the most friendly way with 
the British Min‘ster, but who gave advice 
to the Schah totally contrary to the ad- 
vice that was tendered by the British 
Minister, and carried his advice afterwards 
into effect by the intervention which I 
must more particularly allude to hereafter 
—an intervention on the part of the re- 


presentative of the cabinet of St. Peters- 
burgh, which was totally incompatible—I 
say, was totally incompatible with the 


very safety of India. Count Simonich 
advised the advance upon Herat. Hon. 
Gentleman are now so familiar with 
the importance of that city and state, 
from its position in Central Asia,‘ that 
it is unnecessary for me to dwell upon 
it. This, however, I must state, that the 
best authorities had laid it down as an in- 
disputable fact that that city and its imme- 
diate dependencies are the most important 
of all the cities and states of Central Asia, 
and that the master of Herat is in a posi- 
tion, both with reference to Persia and to 
the Affghan states, to hold the balance, 
if he has any considerable power, between 
the parties who might contend for empire 
much further and with much greater proxi- 
mity to India, But Count Simonich did 
not confine himself to giving advice. At 
the very time that the English Minister, 
in consequence of instruction from Lord 
Palmeston, retired, after fruitless endea- 
vours to prevail upon the Schah to relin- 
quish his pretensions, Count Simonich re- 
mained in the neighbourhood, and actually, 
it might be said, superintended the siege, 
and an officer of distinction, who had been 
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in the Russian service, assisted at the siege, 
and I think, I recollect, was killed there, 
But it did not stop there. The interven. 
tion of Russia did not stop with the mere 
appearance of the Russian ambaséador at 
the siege of Herat. Forsooth, a treaty 
was entered into—it will be found in the 
papers before the House—by which, in the 
most summary way, the lawful sovereign 
of Herat (the real representative of the 
ancient dynasty) was to be dethroned, and 
his dominions were given to one of the 
princes of Candahar, a brother of Dost 
Mahomed. By that treaty an entire 
change was to occur in the whole of that 
important part of Central Asia; and who 
does the House of Commons think was 
the guarantee of that treaty? No less a 
person than the Russian ambassador, and 
I hold a proof of it in my hand, Was 
the Governor: general of India, or the Mi- 
nister at home charged with the Indian 
department, or my noble Friend, the then 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, or 
the Cabinet at large, to permit such a state 
of things for a moment? Was Lord 
Auckland to look on tamely when this 
transaction was taking place, I might say, 
at the very gates of India? But there 
was a person who has gained an unhappy 
notoriety by the publication of these 
papers, deputed also, I am sorry to say, 
by the Russian ambassador—a renegade 
Pole he was said to have been—a Captain 
Vicovitch, whose exploits, no doubt, hon. 
Members have read of in this history. 
That individual was deputed by Count 
Simonich to go—whither? To the ex- 
chief of Cabul—and he went there ac- 
cordingly. But, not contented with that, 
there was to be another mission, a sort 
of branch mission to the Ameers of / 
Scinde, and another to the court of 
Lahore; and was Lord Auckland to 
consider those things as nothing but a 
trumpery effort made by the Schah 
of Persia, which the very shadow of the 
British bayonet from beyond the Sutledge 
would at once put down? No! Lord 
Auckland considered, with the Cabinet 
at home, that the time was come for 
resistance. My noble Friend (Lord Pal- 
merston) directed a remonstrance to be 
made to Count Nesselrode, and an an- 
swer was given to it. The hon, Gen- 
tleman said, that ny, noble Friend, in 
his reply, considered the answer satisfac- 
tory; that was not the word. My noble 
Friend said he considered the assurances 
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were satisfactory, and so they were, for 
they were carried into effect. For what 
occurred ? Count Simonich was recalled ; 
and, moreover, the unhappy man, Cap- 
tain Vicovitch, who was a tool in these 
intrigues, was also recalled, and has been 
heard of no more. The rumour was, 
that he put an end to his own existence ; 
but he has been heard of no more. An 
effect, however, a very serious and dan- 
gerous effect, had been produced by these 
intrigues. It did not signify to those 
barbarous states whether or not that am- 
bassador, Count Simonich, or that envoy, 
Captain Vicovitch, had exceeded their 
orders, or not, as Count Nesselrode said 
they had. What did Dost Mahomed 
know of that? How could he judge? 
There was a letter said to be from the 
Emperor of Russia, accompanied by pre- 
sents, by which, as is well known, all 
matters of importance are transacted in 
those countries, in the most friendly terms, 
and at the same time he received another 
letter from Count Simonich most directly 
opening a correspondence with the Court 
of Cabul. What, then, was the natural 
conclusion of Lord Auckland? The na- 
tural conclusion was, that the time so often 
foretold was at last approaching, and that 
the mighty power of the North was now 
at last menacing our eastern dominions. 
Sir, we were called upon to act in regard 
to Russia as we found her at the time. 
Hon, Gentlemen need not be reminded 
in how few years her vast authority has 
been pushed to the south-eastward not less 
than 400 miles; nor that she has a sea, 
almost her own, at no great distance 
from the regions of which we ate now 
speaking. Was it the duty of the Go- 
vernor-general of India to treat that as 
a mere childish manceuvre, that a mere 
explanation was sufficient? Was it for 
my noble Friend, or the Governor-ge- 
neral, or the Cabinet, to treat them as 
things to be trifled with? No. The time 
was come when they were called upon 
to show the Shah of Persia that the per- 
formances of England were at least as 
valid as the promises of Russia. They 
did show that, and the effect was seen at 
once. Reference has been made by the 
hon. Gentleman to Sir A. Burnes. There 
is no man who ought to speak of Sir 
A, Burnes with greater knowledge of his 
character than myself. I had an intimate 
correspondence with him through other 


~~ parties, and I consider him as an ornament 
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to British India, and in many respects, 
an irreparable loss. But suppose he had 
given an opinion contrary to that upon 
which Lord Auckland afterwards acted. 
Was that a charge against Lord Auck- 
land? Was the Governor-general to act 
uniformly upon all that was told him by 
one British agent? Was he not to con- 
sider others too? And was he not to 
put together what he considered, upon 
the whole, to be the best of the opinions 
that were given to him, and to act upon 
them? It has been said that all the 
documents were not laid upon the Table, 
and that parts had been omitted. That 
is true: but there has been no garbling 
of the papers. Various parts were with- 
held, and very reasonably so; and if I 
were still the Minister, and those papers 
were called for, I should do the like 
again. To have published all that Sir A. 
Burnes said, would have answered no good 
purpose. The only object required to be 
shewn was, what was the cause of the war. 
I do not mean to say that Sir A. Burnes 
did not maintain opinions different from 
Lord Auckland ; and, as I stated the other 
night, the late Government published 
three of Sir A. Burnes’s letters, in which 
he gave a decided opinion in preference 
of Dost Mahomed against the pretensions 
of any other person; we had no objec- 
tion, nor did we make any attempt to 
conceal Sir A. Burnes’s opinion. I am, 
however, happy to say, that the charge 
of unfairly garbling the documents in our 
offices, merely to make out our own case, 
has been completely disposed of by the 
now President of the Board of Control, 
who, having access to all the papers in 
question, has, with a manliness and can- 
dour, which might well be counted upon 
from him, declared the other day, in the 
House of Lords, that we are not in any 
way liable to that imputation, I proceed 
now, in reference to the opinions of Sir 
A. Burnes, to remark that the choice of 
the chief with whom we were to co-operate 
in Affghanistan, although a matter of much 
importance, was not the most important 
question which Lord Auckland was called 
upon to decide. No, the real question 
was, whether the state of affairs in the 
regions between Persia and India was 
such as to require direct British interven- 
tion. Now, upon this point, hear the 
opinion of Sir A. Burnes. In a letter, 
dated the 23rd of December, 1837, Sit A. 
Burnes said :— 
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“ Having thus laid before your Lordship the 
strong demonstrations on the part of Russia to 
interest herself in the affairs of this country, it 
will not, I feel satisfied, be presumptuous to 
state my most deliberate conviction, that much 
more vigorous proceedings than the Govern- 
ment may wish or contemplate are necessary 
to counteract Russian or Persian intrigues in 
this quarter.” 


And on the 5th of March, 1838, in 
a letter that is also published, he said, 
in warning the Government of their pro- 
ceedings :— 

“In the beginning of these proceedings it 
was the expressed wish of his Lordship, that 
the differences between the Sikhs and the Aff- 
ghans should be healed without an ostensible 
intervention on our part. I had little hope, 
from the excitation that reigns in this country, 
that this plan would be feasible. After nearly 
six months residence in this city I am con- 
strained to pronounce it perfectly hopeless.” 


If Lord Auckland had any great re- 
liance on Sir A. Burnes, and he had the 
greatest, the extracts I have just read 
from the letters of Sir A. Burnes, as far 
as his opinion was regarded, would be a 
complete justification of the movement. 
I am not treating of the choice of a chief, 
but of the enterprise itself. I am now 
going to quote a letter which was not in 
the published papers, but which was com- 
pletely confirmatory of those opinions of 
Sir A. Burnes. It was a letter sent to me 
by Lord Auckland which Sir A. Burnes, 
after his retirement from Cabul, wrote to 
Sir W. M‘Naghten. It was in these 
terms :— 

*¢ June 3, 1838. 

“Tt is clear that the British Government 
cannot, with any credit or justice to itself, per- 
mit the present state of affairs at Cabul to con- 
tinue. The counteraction applied, must, how- 
ever extend beyond Dost Mahomed Khan, 
and to both Persia and Russia. A demand of 
explanation from the Cabinet of St. Peters- 
burgh would, I conceive, be met by an evasive 
answer, and gain for us no end; besides, the 
policy of Russia is now fairly developed, and 
requires no explanation, for it explains itself, 
since that government is clearly resolved upon 
using the influence she possesses in Persia 
(which is as great there as what the British 
command in India) to extend her power east- 
ward. It had better, therefore, be assumed 
at once, that such are her plans, and remon- 
strate accordingly.” 


A remonstrance was made accordingly, 
as I have stated, by my noble Friend. 


“Tfwe can do but little with Russia, the 
case is widely different with Persia. She 
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should at once be warned off Affghanistan, 
and our continuance of an alliance with her 
should depend upon her compliance. I be. 
lieve, that a letter from the Governor-general 
of India sent to the Schah of Persia at Herat 
would gain our end,”’ 


And this was also tried. 


“ And, this effected, there is nothing to fear 
from the proceedings of Dost Mahomed Khan, 
or any other of the Affghan chiefs. If this be 
left undone, they will succumb to Persia and 
Russia, and become the instruments for what- 
ever those powers desire. I, therefore, dis- 
tinctly state, that the evil lies beyond Aff- 
ghanistan itself, and must be dealt with 
accordingly. If itis the object of Government 
to destroy the power of the present chief of 
Cabul, it may be effected by the agency of his 
brother, Sultan Mahomed Khan, or of Soojah- 
ool-Moolk ; but to insure complete success to 
the plan, the British Government must appear 
directly in it; that is, it must not be left to the 
Sikhs themselves, 

“ Of Sultan Mahomed Khan, the first instru- 
ment at command, you will remember that his 
brother, Dost Mahomed, plainly confessed his 
dread of him if guided by Sikh gold, and with 
such aid the ruler of Cabul may be readily de- 
stroyed; but Sultan Mahomed has nok the 
ability to rule Cabul—he is a very good man, 
but incapable of acting for himself ; and, though 
fit as an instrument in getting rid of a present 
evil, he would still leave affairs as unsettled as 
ever when fixed in Cabul, and he is conse- 
quently a very questionable agent to be used 
at all. 

**As for Soojah-ool-Moolk personally, the 
British Government have only to send-him to 
Peshawur with an agent and two of his own 
regiments as an honorary escort, and an avowal 
to the Affghans that we have taken up his 
cause, to ensure his being fixed for ever on his 
throne. The present time is perhaps better 
than any previous to it, for the Affghans asa 
nation detest Persia, and Dost Mahomed hav- 
ing gone over to the Court of Teheran, though 
he believes it to be from dire necessity, con- 
verts many a doubting Affghan into an enemy.” 


So much for the advice tendered by Sir 
Alexander Burnes to Lord Auckland, who, 
when he transmitted this extract of his 
letter to me, remarked, — 

“ He is a good witness on this occasion, for 
his inclination is in favour, notwithstanding all 
that has passed, of Dost Mahomed.” 


I ask the House could any thing possi- 
bly be more fair, more candid, than Lord 
Auckland’s mode of dealing with the au- 
thority of Sir Alexander Burnes, when he 
sent me these opinions ?—and I would 
also ask, whether what I have read is not 
quite conclusive as to the opinions of Sir 
Alexander Burnes in favour of direct in- 
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tervention, and more than that, of the fa- 
cility with which Schah Soojah would be 
replaced on the throne of Cabool—and of 
his permanence when seated thereon? 
There is no mistaking his words—two of 
our regiments as an honorary escort, a 
British agent, and an avowal to the Aff- 
ghans that we had taken up his cause, 
-would ensure his being fixed for ever on, 
his throne—and this is the authority which | 
Lord Auckland is charged with having 
disregarded. In fact, Lord Auckland sent | 
for Sir Alexander Burnes to Simla, con- | 
sulted him—and afterwards employed him 
in carrying out some of the most difficult 
and delicate preparations for the ensuing 
enterprise. I now come to another autho- 
rity, which, it seems, the hon. Gentleman 
has much relied upon, and which, to my 
infinite surprise, he has quoted as unfa- 
vourable to the policy and plans of Lord 
Auckland—I mean Mr. Masson. [Mr. 
Baillie had merely referred to printed pa- 
pers.] Exactly so, but in looking at 
the printed papers the hon, Gentleman 
has somehow or the other overlooked 
the opinion of this very Mr. Masson, 
as quoted by Captain, now Sir Claude | 
Wade, in a letter dated the Ist of Jan- 
uary, 1838, from Loodhiana. In this let- 
ter, Sir Claude Wade endeavoured to im- 
press upon Lord Auckland that Schah 
Soojah ought to be preferred to Dost Ma- 
homed, and stated why he differed from 
Sir Alexander Burnes on that point. 
Gentlemen would do well to peruse that 
important document, the facts stated in 
which, and the inferences drawn from 
them, are directly at variance with every- 
thing said by the hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site. In one place, Sir Claude Wade 
says,— 

“My own sources of information which 
have been repeatedly authenticated, both by 
Natives and Europeans, who have visited 
Cabool, lead me to believe, that the au- 
thority of the Ameer, (Dost Mahomed) is by 
no means popular with his subjects, and many 
instances in confirmation of the fact might be 
adduced from the reports of Mr. Masson, 
even when that individual has been willing 
to render every justice to Dost Mahomed 
Khan’s abilities.” 


In another place of the same letter, Sir 
Claude Wade says :—r 

“At a subsequent period when describing 
the retreat of Dost Mahomed from his fruit- 
less enterprize against the Sikhs in 1835, and 
the discontent which then prevailed at Ca- 
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marks :—The failure of Schah Soojah is now 
most sincerely lamented. I myself rejoiced 
at it at the time, but the course of events 
seems to prove, that his success would have 
been felicitous to these countries. The wishes 
of all classes turn to his restoration.” 


Sir Claude Wade continues :— 


“ After the late encounter with the Sikhs, 
the disputes of parties ran so high, that had 
the Schah (Soojah) appeared in the country, 
he might, I am informed, have became master 
of Cabool and Candahar in two months ; and 
Dost Mahomed Khan is not to be trusted ; an 
opinion for which I have not only the authority 
of Mr. Masson, but of his countrymen who 
knew him best.” 


Mr. Masson says :— 


**T must confess, I am not very sanguine as 
to any very favourable result from negociatiors 
with the Barukzyes, (that is Dost Mahomed 
and his brothers.) They are indeed their own 
enemies ; but their eternal and unholy dissen- 
sions and enmities, have brought them to be 
considered as pests to the country, and the 
likelihood is, that affairs will become worse 
not better. The British Government could 
employ interference without offending half a 
dozen individuals. Schah Soojah, under their 
auspices, would not even encounter opposi- 
tion; and the Ameer and his friends, if he 
have any, must yield to his terms, or become 
fugitives. No slight advantage, were Schah 
Soojah at the head of the Government here, 
would be, that from his residence amongst 
Europeans, he would view their intercourse in 
these countries without jealousy, which cannot 
be expected from the present rulers, but after 
a long period, and until better acquaintance 
may remove their distrust.” 


So says Mr. Masson, as quoted by Sir 
Claude Wade, who sums up his advice by 
these words :— 


“T submit my opinions with every defer- 
ence to the wisdom of his Lordship’s deci- 
sion; but it occurs to me, that less violence 
would be done to the prejudices of the people, 
and to the safety and well being of our rela- 
tions with other powers, by facilitating the 
restoration of Schah Soojah, than by forcing 
the Affghans to submit to the sovereignty of 
the Ameer.” 


Yet, with these opinions of Mr. Mas- 
son’s, with these opinions of Sir Claude 
Wade’s, as set forth in a Parliamentary 
document, the hon. Gentleman has had 
the courage to quote Mr. Masson, as un- 
favourable to Lord Auckland’s proceed- 
ings, and has had the still greater bold- 
ness, to say, that not a single authority 
could be found for the course which his 
Lordship adopted in restoring Schah Soo- 
jah — throne of Cabool. Sir, 1 know 
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that this letter of Sir Claude Wade was 
before Lord Auckland when he resolved 
upon the expedition, and that it was one 
of the authorities which determined his 
course of action. Lord Auckland had 
the opinions of other trustworthy men, 
such as the late Dr. Lord, Lieutenant 
Wood, and Major Todd, which I would 
quote, were I not afraid of wearying the 
House, all to the same effect. They are 
contained in the letter from the Governor- 
general to the Secret Committee of the 
13th of August, 1837. I will now advert 
to the view taken by Lord Auckland of 
the circumstances thus presented to his 
notice by his confidential agents. Much 
has been said of the precipitancy, the 
blind precipitancy with which the late 
Governor-general rushed, as it were head- 
long, into this perilous, this gigantic en- 
terprize. But the truth is, that Lord 
Auckland, maturely considered all the 
perils, and the whole magnitude of the 
undertaking, and deliberately weighing 
the probable results of it, entered upon it 
with a due sense of the awful responsibility 
incurred by it. He took a calm and cau- 


tious view of events as they arose, and did 
not suffer himself to be frightened by the 
first appearance of any danger, however 


novel and alarming. Even the Russian 
mission to the Affghan chiefs did not, in 
the first instance, induce him to change 
his course. In his letter, of the 20th of 
January, 1838, given in the Parliamentary 
papers, we find him saying of this mission, 
“‘T attach but little importance to it.” But 
when the intrigues of the parties employed 
began to develope themselves, and were 
forced upon his attention by Sir Alexander 
Burnes, he was compelled to view that 
new interference in a very different light. 
In his minute of the 12th of May, 1838, 
inclosed in the letter of the 22nd of May 
to the secret committee, we find him 
writing thus :— 


“Circumstances have occurred which may 
materially modify my views; the Russian 
agents have now put themselves prominently 
forward in aid of the designs of Persia, and 
we could scarcely with prudence, allow this 
new and more formidable element of disorder 
and intrigue to be established without opposi- 
tion on our frontiers. The extraordinary ex- 
citement which has been produced in the 
public mind, as well in the Punjavb as in 
Afighanistan, in consequence of the approach 
of the Persian power, is also a signal to us of 
the mischief which might arise, were that 
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power to acquire a settled authority or in. 
fluence over all the Affghan countries.” 


As the danger increased, and after Lord 
Auckland had come to the conclusion 
that it could only be met by direct inter. 
vention, he wrote thus to the secret com- 
mittee on the 13th of August, 1838. 


“Of the justice of the course about to be 
pursued, there cannot exist a reasonable 
doubt.” 


His Lordship did not anticipate that 
any man, at a future time, would use the 
language held by the Gentlemen opposite 
this night. He little thought any one 
would be bold enough to affirm the di- 
rectly contrary proposition and declare 
that “of the injustice of the proceeding 
there could be no doubt.” No, Lord 
Auckland with all his knowledge of the 
facts, with the pressure of all the circum- 
stances immediately acting upon his mind, 
with the advice of every agent and coun- 
cillor within his reach, with a full sense 
of his personal and official responsibility, 
Lord Auckland | say, declared, 


“Of the justice of the course about to be 
ge there cannot be a reasonable doubt, 
Ve owe it to our own safety, to assist the 
lawfu] sovereign of Affghanistan, in the re- 
covery of his throne. The welfare of our pos- 
sessions in the East, requires that we should 
in the present crisis of our affairs, have a de- 
cidedly friendly power on our frontiers, and 
that we should have an ally who is interested 
in resisting aggression, and establishing tran- 
quillity in place of a chief seeking to iden- 
tify himself with those whose schemes of 
aggrandisement and conquest are not to be 
disguised.” 

What I have read will be found in the 
letter of Lord Auckland, to the secret 
committee, contained in the papers pre- 
sented to Parliament, but I will now take 
the liberty of reading to the House extracts 
from two private letters addressed by Lord 
Auckland to myself, which strongly con- 
firm all | have said in regard to his opin- 
ions and feelings at this crisis, Writing 
to me from Simla, on the 12th of Jaly, 
1838, he says, 


‘<I give you the copy of a letter, which has 
just reached me from Major Todd. I gather 
from it that all I am doing or preparing to do 
is well justified by the avowed policy of the 
Persian Court, and by the hostile proceedings 
of the Russian agents—and you may assume 
it for next to certain that I shall go onwards, 
with many a deep feeling of regret, that I am 
not allowed to prosecute measures of peace 
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and of peaceful improvement; but with a 
perfect conviction, that it is only by a bold 
front, and by strong exertions, that the aggres- 
sions and dangers with which we are threat- 
ened, can be warded off.” 


Again, on the 23rd of August, 1838, 
Lord Auckland thus addressed me, 


“The siege of Herat, has much occupied the 
minds of the public in India, and speculations 
upon the progress of the kings of Iran, and the 
Rooswalla, [Persia and Russia], have given 
life to the news-writers in every court, and our 


» shrewdest, and calmest observers, Skinner, 


Cubbon, and Sutherland, in [ansi, Mysore, 
and Gwalior, have concurred in describing 
the fever of restlessness, as beyond every thing 
which for many years they had witnessed. 
From the military strength of the Persians, 
there has been actually nothing to fear, but 
religion and circumstance, and historical asso- 
ciations, and the character of ignotum and 
magnificum, which is attached to the Russian 
name, have been at work on men’s minds, 
and it may be a fatal mistake if the Persians 
and Russians were allowed to plant their 
standard or fix their influence in advance.” 


The hon. Gentlemen opposite have 
affected to despise the influence of these 
rumours on the native states—indeed, 
they have appeared to attach but little 
weight to the native states themselves, Sir, 
these Gentlemen may have some acquaint- 


ance with the subjects, but surely not 
more than Lord Auckland, and not more 
than the distinguished Indian servants, on 
whose authority he relied, and who did 
not think it beneath their dignity to pay 
attention to, and to report these rumours 


to the head of their government. 1 can- 
not persuade myself that Lord Auckland 
would have acted in accordance either 
with wisdom or duty if he had followed 
the course which the Gentlemen opposite 
would have advised —if he had disregarded 
all these symptoms of feverish restlessness 
and despised them, to use a familiar 
phrase, as mere matter of moonshine, 
incapable of affecting an empire fixed, so 
the hon. Gentleman says, on a foundation 
which neither foreign aggression nor do- 
mestic treason can endanger or destroy. 
If this indeed were true—if our dominion 
in India were past all the perils, which, I 
have always supposed, must more or less 
environ every great colony at a vast dis- 
tance from the parent state—than, indeed 
the alarms of Lord Auckland and of his 
advisers, would have been without cause 
and without excuse. But I believe every 
man of sober judgment will think Lord 
Auckland fully justified in taking the 
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ordinary and opposite view. And I hope 
that, so far as authorities have any weight, 
I have toleraby well settled the question 
of intervention, and have established the 
necessity for Lord Auckland following 
the advice given to him, and ‘ warning 
Persia off Affghanistan,” and saying to 
that power, ** So far you shall go, but no 
farther.” ‘ Your claims on Herat— your 
pretensions to Ghuznee—founded on the 
old conquests of Nadir Schah, cannot, 
will not, be listened to for a moment.” 
Suppose the question of intervention to 
be decided, I cannot help thinking that 
the mass of authority, as well as subse- 
quent experience, justified the choice of 
the chief in whose name we conducted 
our enterprise. It would be unjust to 
mix up the late misfortunes with any sup- 
posed defects in the character of Schah 
Soojah, Differences of opinion were en- 
tertained in that respect by the public 
functionaries more immediately attached 
to his court ; and, on the whole, I should 
say, from a perusal of those documents to 
which I had access when at the India 
Board, that those who had the best op- 
portunities of observing that prince were 
the most inclined to view him favourably. 
1 have heard, since I quitted office, upon 
something like good authority, that at the 
time when Sir W. M‘Naghten and Sir 
A. Burnes were totally unaware of the 
mine which was about to explode beneath 
them, they received a warning of their 
danger, and that warning came from no 
other person than Schah Soojah himself. 
I will now notice one or two topics touched 
upon by the hon, Gentleman opposite— 
one of the charges brought against the 
intervention was, that it was an infringe- 
ment of the treaty of Teheran. It is quite 
true that, by that treaty, we did stipulate 
to take no part, unless requested by both 
states, in any quarrels which might arise 
between the Persians and the Affghans. 
But, then, that treaty always was based 
on the supposition that the Affghans were 
an independent nation, and Mr, Elphin- 
stone’s treaty of 1809 dealt with them as 
such. When, therefore, the present Schah 
of Persia put forward pretensions to the 
sovereignty of that country, and engaged 
in hostilities, confessedly to obtain that 
sovereignty, he struck at the very root of 
the treaty, and released us from all obli- 
gation to perform our part of the engage- 
ment. Besides, what was the avowed 
object of our treaty with Persia? The pro- 
R 2 
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tection of India, the assistance of Persia 
to prevent any hostile movement, through 
Central Asia, upon our eastern dominions ; 
this was the object of the treaty of Te- 
heran, just as it was of the treaty, pro- 
posed by Mr. Elphinstone, with the Aff- 
ghans. But the conduct pursued by the 
present Schah, menaced us with the very 
danger which the two treaties were in- 
tended to avert, that is to say, an aggres- 
sive movement towards our western fron- 
tiers. It mattered not to us whether the 
danger arose from one powerful ally of 
Persia or another; what France was in 
1809, Russia might be in 1838; and we 
had a clear right to interpose, to prevent 
the alarm and excitement which must 
necessarily have been caused by the near 
approach of such a power to our frontier, 
even supposing there were no fears of 
their hostile project being carried into full 
effect. The hon. Gentleman seems to 
think it mighty ridiculous to attempt to 
avert an attack upon ourselves by carrying 
the war to a distance, and providing means 
for assailing our antagonist in their own 
quarters. What did Lord Wellesley do in 
1799, when Schah Zemana contemplated 
an attack on India. He sent an agent, 


Captain Malcolm, to Persia, with instruc. 


tions to form a treaty with Persia, for the 
purpose of attacking the Affghans, and 
thus diverting them from their projected 
invasion of Hindostan. Again, in 1809, 
when Napoleon sent General Gardanne 
to Teheran, with a mission on a large 
scale, to secure the assistance of the Schah, 
in a combined attack upon India, the 
British authorities of that day imitated the 
example of Lord Wellesley though making 
use of different instruments to effect the 
same purpose. Then it was that Mr. EI- 
phinstone undertook his celebrated jour- 
ney, to persuade the Affghans, to make 
common cause with us against Persia ; 
then also a mission was sent for the same 
object to the Ameers of Sinde, and then 
preparations were made for despatching a 
naval force to attack Bussorah, just as 
Lord Auckland has occupied Karab. 
These measures and the judicious diplo- 
macy of one of our agents at Teheran, 
produced the desired effect. The French 
mission was baffled, defeated, and dis- 
missed, there was no appeal to arms in 
the case, but neither Lord Wellesley nor 
Lord Minto waited quietly for their ene- 
mies, at home, but prepared a movement 
against them in their own dominions, 
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Such was their policy, and it succeeded— 
such was our policy and it has succeeded 
too. The hon. Gentleman not only des. 
pised any danger, which may arise from 
native states, within our own territories, 
but has talked with some contempt of our 
neighbours of Birmah and Nepaul. This 
is to me quite a novel mode of viewing 
and speaking of those powers. When I 
was at the India Board, I found all those 
who knew anything of the matter, re- 
garded them with much anxiety, and un- 
less I am much mistaken, those now in 
authority regard them in the same light at 
this time; and I must beg to tell the 
Gentlemen opposite, that when I men- 
tioned amongst the happy results of our 
first Affghan campaign, that the Nepaulese 
and Birmese had begun to assume a less 
hostile attitude towards us, I mentioned 
what was a subject of just congratulation, 
nor did 1 at all exaggerate the beneficial 
change produced throughout India, by our 
first triumphs in Affghanistan. Sir, much 
has been said in Parliament, and more 
still out of doors, as to the dismay pro- 
duced in British India by the late disas- 
ters; but unless I am much misinformed, 
there has been not a little exaggeration on 
this subject. My decided belief is that they \ 
have not produced so serious an impres- 
sion in India, as they have in England. 
I have, this day, conversed with a highly 
repectable person of rank and influence, a 
Hindoo gentleman of Calcutta, who spoke 
to me on this pcint without the slightest re- 
serve. Of course that gentleman did not un- 
derrate the losses we had sustained ; he de- 
plored as every one must, the destruction 
of human life and the fall of many valu- 
able men—but he treated as absurd the 
idea that these disasters, great as they 
were, could produce any serious effect on 
the stability of our Indian Empire, and 
was astonished to hear them spoken of, as 
being unparalleled in their nature and 
extent, For my own part, so far as I can 
presume to form a judgment, I have no 
faith in the gloomy prophecies of the gen- 
tlemen opposite ; so far from being likely 
to be fulfilled, my firm persuasion is, that, 
in ali probability, they will be speedily 
falsified. Hopes have been expressed on 
more than one occasion in this House and 
elsewhere, that the present advisers of her 
Majesty will adopt a totally different policy 
in regard to Central Asia, from that pur- 
sued by Lord Auckland and the late Go- 
vernment. I need scarcely say that my 
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hopes, I will add my expectations, take 
an entirely different direction. Unless 
circumstances should change to a degree, 
and in a manner which none of the infor- 
mation I received at the India Board will 
permit me to contemplate as at all pro- 
bable, I cannot but think Lord Auckland’s 
policy will be, in its main objects, followed 
out by his successor. I trust, indeed, that 
no Minister will be timid enough, or | 
ought to say bold enough, to depart alto- 
gether from the course marked out by the 
late hon. Governor-General. I do not 
think that any Minister will incur the re- 
sponsibility of departing from the prin- 
ciples which formed the basis of Lord 
Auckland’s administration. To say that 
some disasters, and those of a serious 
character, have happened, is saying no 
more than what might be said of every 
great war; but such disasters do not jus- 
tify despondency, far less will any wise 
government alter its course because of, and 
at the time of those sinister events. On 
the contrary, 1 expect to find that the im- 
mediate result will be to stimulate the Go- 
vernment and the country to renewed and 
more strenuous exertions. Was our policy 
or our perseverance in the Spanish war 
the least affected by the retreat from 
Burgos? Many and many great calami- 
ties befel the country in the course of her 
long and sanguinary struggle with France. 
Those calamities gave occasion aud pre- 
text for repeated attacks on the Ministers 
of the day—the failures were condemned 
as proofs of the impolicy of the measures 
—but the Government did not give way. 
It yielded to no remonstrance, no attacks 
within or out of Parliament—the nation 
rose superior to every disaster—triumphs 
succeeded to reverses— and the war 
was brought to a glorious and triumphant 
termination, Let but the present Govern- 
ment follow that example, and they will 
be crowned, { doubt not, with like suc- 
cess. Hon. Members have talked as if 
nothing could hereafter be done to re- 
establish our influence in Central Asia, as 
if anything that has happened could 
destroy or seriously impair the strength 
and resources of our Indian Empire. It 
is impossible to listen to remarks of that 
nature, without lamenting the imperfect 
knowledge upon which they must be 
founded. I have, indeed, witnessed, in 
debates on this matter, such strange in- 
stances.of ignorance in respect even to the 
acknowledged limits of British India, that 
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I almost distrusted my own recollections 
on the subject. For example, I heard 
one hon. Member, in opposing the Minis- 
terial address of last August, accuse the 
late Government of having wished to ex- 
tend British power beyond the natural 
recognised boundary of the Indus. As if 
the Indus ever had been the boundary of 
British India!! Those who have locked 
at the map know, that between the Sut- 
ledge and the Indus lies a territory that 
even yet has not come within our control 
—indeed belonging to a most important 
state—and that whatever direct influence 
we possess to the sonthward of the Pun- 
jaub, in Scinde, has been acquired during 
the late war. Not very many years ago, 
no Englishman dared show his face at 
Hyderabad in Scinde—what is the case 
new? The Ameers are our friends—our 
tributary friends—the country is in our 
military possession—and what is of the 
utmost importance and significance, the 
great Indus is now navigated by British 
steam-boats, and carries our commerce 
and our arms into the heart of countries 
where they were before almost unknown, 
Now, perhaps, we may call the Indus the 
natural boundary of British India, but it is 
the first time we have had a right to do 
so. One of the hon. Gentlemen has said, 
that our commerce with the countries be- 
yond the Indus has been annihilated by 
this war. He has mentioned the number 
of camels that have perished, and the 
general difficulties of transit for commodi- 
ties caused by the late disasters. Who 
denies it? who denies that a country 
which is the seat of ,war does not afford 
facilities for commercial intercourse? 1 
admit, that since the insurrection of No- 
vember, 1841, our commerce with the 
countries watered by the Indus, has re- 
ceived a great check, and naturally so, 
but the hon. Gentleman seems to know 
nothing of the fact, that a great impulse 
was given to that very commerce by Lord 
Auckland’s Affghan policy. Compare the 
exports from British India to the Indus 
for the years 1839-1840, and 1840-1841, 
and what is the result? I will tell you. 
The value of those exports for the first 
period amounted to five lacs of rupees, 
or about 50,000/. The value of those 
exports for the last official year, as reported 
to me, privately, by Lord Auckland, was 
43 lacs, or 430,000/., of which 300,0002. 
in value consisted of goods of British ma- 
nufacture. The hon, Gentleman has given 
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a most deplorable account of Indian trade 
and commerce, all, as he says, oceasioned 
by the Affghan war. He has read a state- 
ment shewing that there is a falling off in the 
import of cotton twist. That may be so— 
bat I have an abstract from the Commer. 
cial Annual of 1841, published at Cal- 
cutta, and compiled from official sources, 
by which it appears, that both the exports 
and imports at the port of Calcutta for 
the last official year have considerably 
improved. The imports to the amount of 
801,5002., and the exports 1,333,000/ 
[Mr. D’Israeli: Have you any returns 
from Bombay ?”] No, I have not. [ have 
told you that my statement refers to the 
external commerce of Bengal. But, to 
return to this part of the charge against 
Lord Auckland, to be sure the war has 
produced pernicious effects—when has 
any war not done so in regard to financial 
resources? It is of the nature of war to 
cause exertions which inevitably increase 
expenditure. But even in this respect, 1 
think the hon. Gentleman has been mis- 
tuken, and overcharged the picture. I 
have got the official return in my hand, 
presented to Parliameat during the last 
autumn, and my figures do not agree with 
his—the hon. Member has stated the 


charges of the Indian government as 
amounting to not less than 20,000,000/. 
in the last year—by which I suppose, he 
means the last estimated year, and he 


stated, that, during the two preceding 
years, the charges were, 19,000,000J. and 
18,000,0002. sterling. I repeat I find no 
such figures in this official statement—the 
actual charges are given at !17,357,1301., 
that is to say, the charges partly estimated 
for the year 1839-1840. I quote them 
as I find them in number 10 of the Indian 
accounts. [Mr. Baillie: My information 
was derived from private sources.] Very 
likely—but the hon. Gentleman should be 
told that such sources are not very safe, 
and that a sketch estimate in Indian finance, 
must, of necessity, be a very uncertain 
document. Sir, the deficiency of the 
Indian revenue, to meet the charges of 
Government, has arisen mainly from the 
increased establishments and other expen- 
ditures inseparable from war. I find, that 
the average charge of the three years 
ending with 1838, amounted to about 
14,631,8257., and that the estimated 
charge for 1839-1840, is 17,357,130/. as 
I have before mentioned —making an in- 
crease of 2,725,305/, But the falling off in 
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the revenue—I mean the net revenue, ag 
given in the Parliamentary return, does 
not on an average of the same three years 
compared with the estimate for 1839-1840, 
amount to 500,000/.—the figures are, 
I believe— 


Average net revenue for ited 
years ending 1839 ..... £15,215,028 
Estimate for years 1839 and ‘ia 14.746,470 


£468,558 


Shewing a falling off of ..,. 


Now the defaleation in the opium re- 
venue will more than account for this 
difference ; and I am happy to say that in 
the most important item of all—the land 
revenue—there has been no falling off; 
on the contrary, the land revenue, accord- 
ing to the estimate, is a little higher in 
Bengal, in Madras, and in Bombay, than 
it was in 1836-37, and although it is 
a little lower in the north-western pro- 
vinces, which have not yet recovered from 
the distress of 1837-38, yet on the whole, 
I repeat, an improvement has taken place 
in the Indian land revenue, and there is, 
I trust, every reason to believe that it will 
continue to improve. It must not be sup- 
posed that the deficiency of the Indian 
revenue has been caused by the financial 
mismanagement of the Indian Govern- 
ment: a great and urgent call has been 
made upon the energies of that Govern- 
ment, and every arm of our Eastern em- 
pire has been strengthened and improved. 
During Lord Auckland’s administration 
the army in India was increased by no less 
than 50,826 men.* In the same period 
a most powerful steam flotilla has been 
almost created. When I came into office 
in 1835, there were six sea-vessels and 
five river-vessels, since that time no less 
than thirty-one vessels have been added, 
many of them of the most powerful class; 
that is, fourteen for sea-service, thirteen 
for river-service, and four both for sea and 
river-service. These vessels have set the 
example of long sea voyages—they have 
made the communications between India 
and England regular and quick—they 
have opened the Indus to British com- 
merce—they have displayed the British 
flag, for the first time in history, on the 
Tigris and Euphrates. Never at any pe- 
riod has our Eastern empire put forth her 





* Natives, 41,952; Queen’s Troops, 5,000; 
Company’s European, 3,570; Company’s Offi- 
cers, 304 ;—Total, 50, 826. 
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energies with greater exertion and effect , 
and I do say now, that Lord Auckland’s 
general policy produced a great moral 
effect, not only in Asia, but in Europe. 
It shewed the capabilities of our great 
colony ; it shewed that India was a source, 
not of weakness, as some ignorant men 
have said, but of strength. The hon. 
Gentleman told us, that, by a singular 
coincidence, Russia, France, and England 
found themselves in the same dilemma, 
by pursuing the same ambitious schemes 
of conquest, at Khiva, in Algeria, and 
Affghanistan. I confess, I cannot, see 
any similarity in the three cases, but if 
there be, it only shows that we have had 
imitators. For myself, I hope I may be 
permitted to say, that I am not at all dis- 
couraged by recent calamities, which, to 
my mind, prove nothing against Lord 
Auckland’s policy. I am confident that 
if that policy be persevered in, they will 
be fully repaired. The Affghans will be 
our friends, and Persia will be, as she was 
heretofore, a parallel not of attack, but of 
defence. I will presume to add, that if 


Ministers pursue this course, they will re- 
ceive the most cordial support, not only 
from the Parliament, but the people. 
Moreover, they will surmount their present 


difficulties. There is in our Indian em- 
pire an elasticity which has never yet 
failed us, and on which | now most con- 
fidently rely. Those who have adminis- 
tered that empire have, from the beginning, 
had to contend with these ‘ prophets of 
evil,” who have from time to time repeated 
the same cuckoo-note, and foretold the 
downfall of our dominion, There have 
never been wanting, either in Parliament 
or amongst the home authorities, politi- 
cians who have so spoken and so written, 
that if they had been listened to, we 
should have had no Indian empire at all. 
Governors-general have had to contend 
even with the prudence of their employers, 
and the jealousy of the public, and with- 
out going back to the times of Clive or of 
Hastings, I will mention one remarkale 
instance. In vol.v., page 302, of Lord 
Wellesley’s Despatches, it will be seen 
that Lord Castlereagh, then President of 
the India Board, wrote a long memoran- 
dum to the Governor.general on his Mah- 
ratta policy, and the probable results of 
the treaty of Bassein. In this letter he 
disputed ‘* the abstract policy of what had 
been aimed at,” and contended that it had 
hot been judiciously pursued; and he 
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ended the paper—a very long one—with 
these words :— 

The object, however, of most importance 
will be, to bring the war to an end as early as 
is consistent with our good honour and good 
faith. Extension of territory not being our 
purpose, we have nothing to gain from the 
contest, whilst it suspends all our views to the 
reduction of the debt.” 

Oh no! of course, extension of territory 
was no purpose in view—reduction of debt 
was the only view worth considering. So 
thought and so wrote Lord Castlereagh : 
but what did Lord Wellesley do? Why, 
he sent the paper anonymously, that is, 
without telling who wrote it, to different 
public functionaries for their opinion ; 
amongst others to his brother, Sir Arthur 
Wellesley. It is not easy to condense 
anything said or written by that great 
man : suffice it to say, that in his observa- 
tions on Lord Castlereagh’s Notes he 
showed-— 

*¢ Much of the anonymous author’s reason. 
ing might be attributed to the erroneous views 
of the political state of India at the time the 
treaty of Bassein was made.” 


We well know whose advice Lord 
Wellesley followed, in spite of the re- 
peated attacks made upon him in this 
House, and elsewhere; attacks which 
ended in the signal discomfiture of his 
assailants; and we also know how much 
has been added to British India since 
Lord Castlereagh, in March, 1804, de- 
clared ‘‘ extension of territory was not 
the purpose” of the Government. As a 
proof how differently this purpose was 
looked upon in India, and in England, I 
will venture to read an extract of a letter 
from the Duke of Wellington to Lieut.- 
general Stuart, dated 20th December, 
1803: it will be found in page 398, of 
volume iii. of the Duke’s despatches. 


“T have no doubt,” says he, “that the 
Rajah (of Berar) will ratify his treaty, and 
that Scindiah will make his peace as soon as 
he can. Indeed his Vakeel and I are agreed 
upon the principal points, and we should have 
concluded a treaty some days ago, if I had 
received from Bengal any information whats 
ever of even the names of the countries the 
Governor-general wished to have. I was 
therefore obliged to acknowledge my igno- 
rance, and to ask the Vakeel for information 
of the state of the countries in Hindostan,.”’ 


So it appears that whilst the Home 
authorities thought not of extension of 
territory, the commanders in India were 
conquering and acquiring—and felt no 
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embarrassment, except from not knowing | 
what and how many countries they were 
to add to the British empire. With re- 
ference also to the mode of carrying on 
these wars, I will, with the permission of 
the House, read an extract of a letter 
written by the Duke of Wellington to 
Colonel Wallace on the 27th of March, 
1804. It runs thus :— 


“T received last night your letter of the 
23rd. You must have no scruple in acting at 
once for the benefit and safety of your corps, 
whenever you are fully convinced, from the 
evidence given to the persons appointed to 
inquire into the circumstances of any robbery, 
that those attached to your camp have been 

lundered or ill-treated. In this instance I 
ave no doubt but that Carribul and Many- 
gee were both guilty of the murder. Ac- 
cordingly I request that they may be hanged ; 
and let the cause of their punishment be pub- 
lished in the bazaar by beat of tom-tom, or by 
any other mode by which it may be supposed 
that it will be rendered more public. The 
patel of Batculgaum, in the style of a Mah- 
ratta patel, keeps a band of plunderers for 
his own profit and advantage. You will in- 
form him, that if he does not pay for the 
horses, bullocks, and articles plundered, he 
shall be hanged also. You will acquaint his 
village with this determination, and allow 
time for the answer to return: and you will 
hang him if he does not pay the money at the 
time fixed upon. It is impossible to get on 
without these punishments, in the Mahratta 
country.” 


Now these things, if looked at nakedly, 
might easily be made to present no very 
pleasing view of our Indian conquests— 
and in fact, these conquests have been 
made, as it would appear, very much to 
the dissatisfaction of the Court of Direc- 
tors, the Parliament and the people, that 
is of all who have been gainers by them. 
Whilst we were adding province after 
province, and kingdom after kingdom to 
our dominions abroad, we were at home 
declaiming and resolving, and protesting 
against the fatal ambition—nay, we were 
so moderate as even to legislate—or rather 
to declare by act of Parliament in 1784, 
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“That to pursue schemes of conquest and 
extension of dominion in India, are measures 
repugnant to the wish, the honour, and the 
policy of the nation.” 


In defiance, however, of this moder- 
ation, our empire has fulfilled its great 
and glorious destinies—temporary checks 
have served only to give fresh impulse to 
its energies—the fall or failure of one 
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and zeal of others. I had the honour of 
proposing the vote of thanks for the suc. 
cesses of the first Affghan campaign -—too 
happy shall I be if events shall permit me 
to second a similar proposal, in honour of 
some commander and his gallant asso. 
ciates, who may be fortunate enough, 
under the auspices of the present Govern- 
ment to retrieve the melancholy but par- 
tial disasters which have lately overtaken 
the British arms. Sir, I sit down im- 
pressed with the deep conviction with 
which I arose to address the House that 
Lord Auckland was not only justified in 
the course he pursued, but that had he 
pursued any other he would have ren- 
dered himself amenable to the censure, 
and more than to the censure, of the 
British Parliament and British public. 
Viscount Jocelyn: Sir, I trust the in- 
trusion of so young a Member upon the 
attention of the House will be excused. 
The deep interest I feel in the subject to 
which the motion of the hon, Member for 
Inverness refers, makes me anxious to 
take a part in this debate, to point out a 
few facts which have fallen under my own 
observation, while serving on the frontier 
of India, and to state opinivns, which I 
am aware alone deserve attention, as being 
gathered from men holding high civil and 
military appointments in that country. 
I have great pleasure in bearing testimony 
to the vigorous measures of her Majesty’s 
Government in despatching within the 
last few months large reinforcements to 
India; I fear they will be required to 
repair the late disasters on our north 
western frontier, disasters, which might 
have occurred under any government, but 
which, I firmly believe, would have been 
averted, had proper military precautions 
been taken, and had the same skill and 
energy which has characterized British 
operations in other parts of India, been 
brought to bear upon the war in Affgha- 
nistan, Not that any measure of success 
would have justified a war, which has 
always appeared to me unjust, arbitrary, 
and impolitic in the extreme. With the 
permission of the House I will state con- 
cisely the reasons alleged in India for the 
necessity of the expedition, a few of the 
difficulties encountered in its prosecution, 
and the results obtained, and I would 
then leave it to this House, and to the 
country at large to decide, whether a 
continuance in the same line of policy, is 
likely, either in a financial, political, or 
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moral point of view, to uphold the credit 
of England, or advance the interests of 
the people of India. Sir, I would first 
state, that differing as I do with my noble 
Friend, the late Governor-general of 
India, and with the right hon. Baronet, 
on the opposite side of the House, whose 
friendship, I trust, I may likewise claim, 
I beg to assure them that there are none 
of the warmest admirers of their policy 
more ready than myself to acknowledge 
the energy they displayed in carrying out 
the measures they considered necessary to 
support the honour of the British name, 
and the stability of the British dominions 
in India, and [ will further add, that in 
my humble opinion, had the noble Lord 
numbered amongst his political function- 
aries, a Close, a Malcolm, or a Munro, 
although the policy would have been the 
same, we should not now have to deplore 
a course of events unparalleled in the 
history of our Indian empire. It is with 
deep regret, Sir, that I perceive, that 
many who formerly deprecated the in- 
vasion of Affghanistan, contend now, that 
our reverses leave us no option as to the 
line of policy to be pursued, and that we 
must persevere in this unjust and arbi- 
trary warfare. Sir, | am wholly unac- 
quainted with the intentions of her 
Majesty's Government, and I am fully 
alive to the difficulty of forming an opinion 
at such a distance from the scene of 
action, but I cannot refrain from saying, 
that I do sincerely hope, we shall not 
prosecute a war for the purpose of ven- 
geance orconquest. We are called upon, 
no doubt, to succour the remnant of our 
scattered army, to provide for the release 
of our countrymen and countrywomen 
now in the hands of the Affghan chiefs, 
and to relieve our troops, who still hold 
positions in various parts of that country, 
we may demand with justice the punish- 
ment of those individuals who are said to 
have behaved with such treachery in the 
late negociations, but I deem it my duty 
to protest in the most solemn manner 
against any proposition for entering on a 
new series of operations to wreak our 
vengeance on the Affghan nation, or for 
taking measures for the permanent occu- 
pation of Affghanistan. Sir, the British 
people have confidence not only in the 
ability of the right hon. Baronet at the 
head of her Majesty’s Government, but 
also in his integrity, and I trust the 
present Government will never be a party 
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to measures which would cast such a 
stigma on the British name. Let me call 
to the recollection of this House that the 
late advance across the Indus was under- 
taken contrary to the opinions of our 
wisest Indian statesmen, but at the head 
of the army of the Indus was,paraded one 
of the legitimate descendants of the kings 
of Cabool, and an acknowledged claimant 
of the Affghan throne. It was notorious 
that a portion of the population was in 
his favour, and we had a semblance of 
justice in espousing his cause, but this 
delusion has faded away, no one will now 
pretend that Schah Soojah is the chosen 
monarch of the Affghan people, no one 
will be bold enough to maintain that in 
the prosecution of a sanguinary and re- 
vengeful war we shall benefit the Affghan 
nation, It is urged by the defenders of 
this policy, that it was expedient to raise 
up a barrier on our north western frontier, 
to arrest the progress of European in- 
trigue. Another argument was, the alleged 
necessity of supporting the prestige of 
British superiority, which it was said the 
native population of India believed to be 
on the wane. Now, if an hon. Member 
of this House lately connected with the 
civil administration of India, spoke the 
sentiments of his party, when he declared 
it to be a vulgar error, that our empire in 
India was based upon opinion, and that 
we held India by the sword and the 
bayonet; where was the necessity of 
establishing a barrier on our frontier, or + 
of entering on an unjust and sanguinary 
war to support a prestige allowed to be 
useless and of no importance. I would 
here for a few moments direct the atten- 
tion of the House to the commencement 
of the operations beyond the Indus. On 
the Ist of October, 1838, the Simla 
declaration was issued; allusion is there 
made to the commercial mission of Cap- 
tain Burnes to Cabool in 1836,—a mission 
to which I cannot but trace our unfor- 
tunate direct interference in the political 
affairs of Central Asia, It matters little 
whether Captain Burnes recommended 
the espousal of the cause of Dost Ma- 
homed, or of Schah Soojah, I believe he 
can be quoted as an authority on all 
sides of the question ; but it is quite clear 
that he gave it as his opinion that the 
time had come for more direct interference 
in some shape, and there never was a 
more fatal error, For a long series of 


years the Seiks and Affghans had been at 
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war. The hardy Affghans could make no 
permanent impression on the disciplined 
Seiks nor could the troops of RunjeetSingh 
venture within the Khybar passes to attack 
the people of Affghanistan. In their 
alternate successes, and never ending feuds 
and jealousieg the British frontier remained 
unmolested, and combined with the phy- 
sical difficulties of those countries, no 
more effectual barrier for the security of 
our possessions could have been devised 
or desired. With respect to the justice 
of the case, that lay on the side of the Aff- 
ghans. Runject Singh had treacherously 
seized on Peshawur, and the British Go- 
vernment steps forward to support his 
claim. The Simla declaration states, 
“ we feared that the flames of war would be 
kindled,” and therefore we attempt to sub- 
jugate the Affghans, a nation whose cha- 
racteristic is a proud independence, and 
who, as Mr. Elphinstone states, are con- 
tent with discord, are content with war, 
but never with a master. We profess, 
that we are full of peaceful and beneficial 
purposes, and therefore the British nation 
joins with the Seiks, the hereditary foes 
of this brave people, to carry fire and 
sword through the length and breadth of 
Affghanistan, That British nation, whose 
character (thanks to Mr. Elphinstone, and 
other noble names,) stood so high amongst 
the Affghans, and commanded the respect 
of all the tribes of Central Asia. And 
what was the only tangible reason ?—to 
counteract the intrigues of Russia. A 
candid enquiry into the history of these 
intrigues would show upon what slight 
foundation many of the reports were 
based. A mendicant Jew is transformed 
by Dr. Lord into a Russian spy, and at a 
later period, Mr. Massen, one of the most 
active labourers in the field of scientific 
discovery in Affghanistan, is, under the 
same pretence, most unjustly seized, and 
imprisoned by the political agent at 
Quettah. But I do not deny that Russia 
may have had her emissaries in Affghanis- 
tan, it appears from the papers submitted 
to this House, that the ambassador of 
Russia in Persia was instrumental in 
urging the Schah to prosecute the siege of 
Herat, and Russian agency may have 
been at work there, as in other parts of 
the world. But, allowing all this to be 
true, have we not fallen into the trap laid 
for us by Russia? Have we not played 


her game politically and financially? We 
have exhausted our own resources in 
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raising up a party against us in the ve 
countries where there was a strong feeling 
in our favour; and if there be any truth 
in the ambitious designs of Russia, we 
have done more to pave the way for her 
advance within the last three years than 
she herself could have done in fifty years, 
Granting that Russia has the will to 
injure us in that quarter of the globe, I 
deny her power, and I point to her late 
disastrous expedition to Khiva to bear 
out my statement. But, Sir, it was thought 
otherwise by the late Government, and it 
was determined to place Schah Soojah-ool- 
Moolk on the throne of Cabool. In 1836, 
the British Government sends an ac- 
credited agent to form a treaty with Dost 
Mahomed ; in 1838, the British Govern- 
ment denounces Dost Mahomed as an 
usurper, and a traitor to his lawful sove- 
reign. And, Sir, I will ask this question, 
If this lawful sovereign, the unfortunate 
Schah Soojah-ool-Moolk reigned in the 
hearts of his people, where was the neces- 
sity of lavishing millions of British money 
to surround him with thousands of British 
bayonets? And, even if all this was 
deemed requisite, why should not Runjeet— 
Singh, who was to reap the chief benefit, 
have borne his portion of the expenditure. 
Sir, if these proceedings are analysed, they 
appear more extraordinary at every step. 
I would just call the attention of the 
House to the tripartite treaty concluded 
between the British Government, Schah 
Soojah-ool-Moolk, and Runjeet Singh. A 
masterpiece of Eastern diplomacy. It is 
wonderful to see how the British envoy is 
outwitted by the wily Seik. We pay all 
the expense, Runjeet Singh and Schah 
Soojah gain all the advantages. But Run-_/ 
jeet takes the lion’s share. His recent‘ 
conquests are guaranteed, he exacts a 
yearly tribute from the Schah’s scanty 
revenues, he pours into his own treasury 
the larger portion of the money exacted 
from the Ameers of Scinde, and what does 
he do in return. Is it to be believed that 
he will not even give permission to the 
British army to pass through his terri- 
tories, the nearest route to gain the object 
in view. Instead of crossing the rich 
and fertile Punjaub, where there would 
have been an easy line of communication, 
where proper bases for military operations 
and depéts of grain could have been 
formed, we find the British army obliged 
to take a long and circuitous route, through 
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of supplies. I am sure that all who read 
this tripartite treaty with attention, will 
agree with General Allard, one of Run- 
jeet’s French officers, who, when it was 
shown to him, signed and sealed, ex- 
claimed, ** Mais c’est Le Maharaja qui a 
dicté.” Forbidden by the terms of this 
remarkable treaty to take the nearest and 
most eligible route through the Punjaub. 
We find the Bengal division of the army 
consisting of about ten thousand men 
marching down the eastern bank of the 
Indus from Ferozepore to Bukkur, and 
during the months of November and De- 
cember the Bombay division of 5,600 men 
under Sir John Keane landed in Scinde. 
As far as Bukkur few difficulties were 
experienced, but the Indus once crossed, 
and water carriage no longer being avail- 
able, we find the most deplorable accounts 
of the progress of the army, scrambling 
on as it were by detachments, suffering 
the greatest privations, from scarcity of 
forage, and want of water, and liable to 
be cut up in detail, had the smallest op- 
position been offered. Sir, I will not 
take up the time of the House with 
lengthened statements; but I wish to 
direct attention to a few facts connected 
with the horrors of this war, and _ the 
lavish expenditure incurred. On the 
6th of April Major Outram states,— 

“The combined troops of the Schah, and 
Bengal column have been obliged to push on 
to Pisheen with only ten days half rations per 
map, and none for the cattle.” 

Again, he writes,— 

“The followers of the army were compelled 
to eke out their subsistence by picking up 
weeds.” 

Even at Candabar we find the troops on 
the verge of starvation; two pounds of 
flour costing one rupee. 1 ask, how was 
it possible for the wretched followers to 
purchase grain at that price. Indeed, 
their sufferings in all the narratives I have 
read are frightful to contemplate. Ex- 
hausted by hunger and toil hundreds 
sunk on the wayside, and fell victims to 
the swords of the ruthless marauders who 
hovered on the flanks and rear of the 
advancing army. Nor must we overlook 
the Sepoys themselves, whose gallantry and 
fidelity so many glorious fields attest. Have 
we aright, without some dire necessity, to 
expose them to climates so adverse to 
their natural constitutions,—to drag them 
to such a distance from their families, — 
and force them in small bands to contend 
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at a disadvantage with hosts of fierce 
and warlike enemies? Sir, it is my belief 
that the safety of our Indian empire 
depends upon our native army, and we 
must beware lest we sow the seeds of > 
disaffection in their ranks which may 
bring forth the bitterest fruits of sorrow 
and repentance. But if such were the 
privations of human beings, what was the 
state of the cattle? Their mouldering 
carcases strewed the road ; between Shik- 
arpore and Candahar 20,000 camels are 
said to have perished. In one day it was 
requisite to shoot fifty-three horses, and 
we find in Major Hough’s narrative, that 
on reaching Candahar the cavalry and 
artillery horses were so exhausted as to 
be scarcely able to move from their pickets. 
I myself had the pleasure of welcoming 
the 16th Lancers back to Hindostan; and 
I can state as a fact, that on their return 
to Meerut, three-fourths of their horses 
having become unfit for service during the 
campaign, were obliged to be drafted 
from the regiment. 1 will not enter into 
the financial part of the question, which 
so many other Members are more com- 
petent to discuss; but I would in con- 
nection with the above facts, remind the 
House that in 1837, according to the 
documents before Parliament, there were 
ten millions of money in the Bengal 
treasury, a permanent and _ increasing 
balance I beg to observe, and that within 
the last year the East India Company has 
been compelled to open a loan, and, as 
far as I can understand, other loans must 
be resorted to to relieve their financial 
embarrassments. That before the com- 
mencement of this ill-judged crusade 
there was a surplus revenue in India, and 
that the estimated deficit for 1842 is 
upwards of two millions of money. Sir, 
the burden of this wild and wanton ex- 
penditure falls on the people of India. If 
one tithe of the money squandered in 
aggressive warfare were devoted to inter- 
nal improvements, how inealculable would 
be the benefit, in developing the dormant 
resources of that noble country, in 
diminishing the present excessive taxation, 
in abolishing oppressive and grinding 
monopolies, and in promoting objects of 
the highest national importance. Sir, it 
was remarked that there is a freemasonry 
of Islamism extending from Moroceo to 
Coromandel, I believe that there is a free- 
masonry of enquiry spreading silently 
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ere long lead the people to look more 
narrowly into the acts of their legislators, 
and question their right to drain India of 
its wealth, and expend the best blood of 
its inhabitants in distant and unnecessary 
enterprises. Sir, I would ask the military 
man who has traversed the north western 
frontier, whether in his opinion any line 
could be more adapted for a chain of 
military positions, than the line marked 
out by nature along the banks of the 
Indus and Sutlege. I would ask the man 
of commerce, whether he will maintain, 
that the obtaining or retaining any trade 
is an object for which men may justly 
spill each other’s blood, or whether the 
profits of any trade can be equal to the 
expense of compelling, or of holding it 
by means of armies, and whether it is not 
far more probable that the commerce of 
Central Asia will find its way to the banks 
of the Indus in times of peace. I would 
put it to those accustomed to consider 
political matters, whether it is wise to 
enlarge our political relations and respon- 
sibilities, whether we ought not to husband 
our resources, and keep our troops pre- 
pared, within our own frontier, for any 
external or internal emergency, and 
whether the separate interests of a num- 
ber of warlike tribes do not form a safer 
barrier than if united under one head, 
when at any moment the weight of their 
influence might be cast into the scale 
most likely to benefit the individual inte- 
rests of one powerful ruler. Sir, 1 have 
stated my opinion of the policy of this 
war, I have entered my protest against 
its continuance,—but before 1 sit down I 
cannot refrain from raising my voice 
against those, who, | believe, to have been 
the chief authors of this expedition, those 
servants of the British Government who 
went forth on their political missions, in 
the spirit of the dark ages, as if there was 
no other country in the world to be con- 
sidered but England, and as if all enlarged 
and enlightened views must bow before the 
shrine of her interests, who, regarding 
every thing with the jaundiced eye of 
prejudice, exaggerated trivial circum- 
stances, construed every movement into 
an encroachment on our rights, and 
blinded by a mean, petty, selfish policy, 
endeavoured to blow into a flame the 
embers of discord in all parts of the world. 
Sir, such a policy cannot be too strongly 
deprecated. When we hear of single 
travellers falling victims to this low system 
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in intrigue and espionage, and meeting 
wosre treatment at the hands of our po. 
liical agents than from the wildest tribes 
of Central Asia. Sir, I repeat such pro- 
ceedings degrade the British name, and 
argue a want of confidence in our power 
to the last degree undignified. If the 
rights of England are infringed, she can 
defend herself. The meteor flag of vic- 
tory which has waved triumphantly for 
so many hundred years, will again do so 
in a just cause. I, for one, do not attach 
that weight to our late reverses which 
some are inclined to do, deprecating as I 
do the continuance of the war I feel no 
anxiety about the result. I do not con- 
sider that these disasters are irreparable, 
or have in any way affected the stability 
of our Indian empire; on the contrary, 
they have shown how firmly it is based. 
But we should beware of exciting strife 
by pursuing a system of all-grasping 
policy, We should act on higher prin- 
ciples, Why should not England and 
Russia meet on the plains of Central 
Asia, as on neutral ground, not to em- 
bitter still more the feuds and jealousies 
that distract those unhappy countries, 
not to afford an example of European 
nations, blinded by selfishness and preju- 
dice ready to shed each other’s blood in 
fierce and sanguinary warfare. But stirred 
by a noble emulation to advance the best 
interests of mankind, to create the feelings 
of peace and amity, by mutual accomo- 
dation, and mutual benefits, and to pre- 
pare the way for that which would be the 
most glorious result of all our successes 
and conquests, the diffusion of the bless- 
ings of civilisation and Christianity. 

Mr. Hogg said, that it bad not been his 
intention to take any part in the debate, 
disapproving, as he did, of the motion of 
his hon, Friend, the Member for Inver- 
nessshire. But, as he had been so point- 
edly alluded to by his right hon. Friend, 
the late President of the Board of Control, 
who had drawn a most erroneous inference 
from expressions used by him in a former 
debate, he thought it desirable to avail 
himself of the earliest opportunity of set- 
ting himself right with the House. He 
was the more anxious to do so, as he 
should be sorry to have it supposed that 
he had expressed in that House opinions 
diametrically opposite to those which he 
had stated in the Court of Directors and 
elsewhere. His right hon, Friend (Sir J. 
C. Hobhouse) had alluded to the discuss 
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sion which took place upon the occasion 
of granting a pension to Lord Keane, and 
had read, and he believed correctly, what 
fell from him (Mr. Hogg) on that occa- 
sion. He had taken no part in that dis- 
cussion until some hon. Member threw out 
a suggestion that the pension granted to 
Lord Keane should be paid from the re- 
venues of India, and that suggestion 
seemed to meet with so favourable a re- 
ception from the House, that he confessed 
he felt some little alarm. He had felt it 
his duty to oppose such a proposition, and 
to protect the revenues of India from a 
burden to which they could not be justly 
subjected. And what was the line of 
argument he adopted as shewn by the 
very passages which had been read by his 
right hon. Friend. He never even ad- 
verted to the policy of the war, except to 
shew that it had not been undertaken for 
Indian purposes, He contended that the 
pension of Lord Keane ought not to be 
paid from the revenues of India. He 
went further, and asked why the resources 
of India should be saddled with the whole 
of the expenses of the Affghan campaign, 
when that war was of European origin, 
and had been undertaken for European 
purposes? When it had been concocted 
in this country by the Cabinet of St. 
James, and had been carried out, not 
entirely perhaps, but chiefly for objects of 
European policy. Upon that ground he 
had contended, and was prepared again 
to contend, that not only the pension of 
Lord Keane, but a proportion, and a con- 
siderable proportion too, of the expenses 
of that war ought to be defrayed from the 
resources of this country, And however 
great might be the reluctance of the House 
to add to the public expenditure in the 
present state of financial embarrassment, 
still he felt satisfied that a sense of justice 
would be paramount to such considera- 
tions, and that they never would declare 
that expenses which ought to be borne by 
this country should be inflicted on the 
people of India. Such was the object 
with which he had addressed to the House 
the observations which had beengquoted 
by his right hon. Friend, and from which 
his right hon. Friend had most strangely 
drawn the conclusion that he was favour- 
able to the policy of the Affghan war. It 
was against such an interpretation of what 
had fallen from him, that he now felt it 
his duty to protest. Again, his right hon. 
Friend had read a resolution of the Court 
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of Directors which had been adopted by 
the Court of Proprietors conveying a vote 
of thanks to Lord Auckland. In that re- 
solution there occurs the word “ sagacity,” 
from which the right hon. Baronet at- 
tempted to draw the inference that the 
Court were favourable to the policy of the 
war. Now to that very word he had ob- 
jected, when he heard it read in the Court. 
He suggested that “ sagacity” implied fore- 
thought—implied consideration—that it 
might seem to indicate, not only appro- 
bation of the manner in which the ope- 
rations had been executed, but of the 
policy on which they were undertaken. 
** Not at all,” said the chairman, ‘* the 
resolution is not intended to convey any 
opinion as to the policy of the war, and 
cannot bear any such interpretation ” 
He would tell his right hon. Friend that 
if he appealed to the Court of Directors, 
he would appeal to twenty-four gentle- 
men, who regarded him with every feeling 
of kind consideration and love, in grateful 
recollection of the many measures he in- 
troduced for the advancement of the 
interests of India, but who would con- 
stitute a most unfavourable tribunal if 
required to express an opinion as to the 
policy which dictated the Affghan war. 
He repeated his regret that he had been 
called upon to address the House that 
evening. He had determined to remain 
silent, because he disapproved entirely of 
the motion which had been made, and 
he felt all the embarrassment resulting 
from the time and the occasion upon 
which the discussion was raised. However 
strong might be his opinion as to the im- 
policy of the war, he did not feel himself 
in a position to urge that impolicy now, 
for the purpose of casting a stigma on 
the late Government. He could not but 
bear in mind that an army had crossed the 
Indus in 1838, and that up to that night 
the policy of the war had never been ar- 
raigned or even discussed in that House. 
He would ask, if it was becoming the 
character of that House, to remain silent 
while the horrors of war were carried into 
a neighbouring country without any ade- 
quate provocation, and never to express 
their disapprobation or evince their sym- 
pathy till calamity and disaster had over. 
taken our troops. Let it not appear as 
if their opinions were the mere creatures of 
results. He contended that the policy of 
the war was not proved by the success at 
Ghuznee, and was in no wise affected by 
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the disaster at Cabool. He admitted it 
might be difficult to select the precise 
moment when it might be fitting and con- 
sistent with the public weal to discuss in 
that House the policy of pending hostili- 
ties; but of this he was certain, that the 
period of failure and defeat was the time 
when such a discussion could not take 
place without compromising the character 
and the honour of the country. True it 
was that upwards of 7,000 fighting men, 
and perhaps twice that number of camp 
followers, had perished in the snows of 
Affghanistan, or been butchered by a 
treacherous foe ; but was that the moment 
to be selected for debate and discussion ? 
Was the British House of Commons to be 
occupied in idle declamation at a time 
when action, and energy, and retribution 
ought to engross every thought and to nerve 
every arm? It mattered not what might 
have been the policy of the war, or who 
might have been its authors. Perfidy, 
without parallel, must be punished—mur- 
der, the most atrocious, must be avenged 
—and the national honour must be re- 
deemed and asserted. It was true, as 


had been said by his right bon. Friend 
(Sir J. Hobhouse), that when Ghuznee 
fell, and pensions and honours were la- 


vished, no voice was heard in reprobation 
of the policy of the war, He (Mr. Hogg) did 
not agree with his right hon. Friend in the 
inference which he drew from that silence, 
but now, when compelled to surrender 
that fortress, he would not incur the risk 
of paralyzing the energies of his country 
by vainly wailing over their calamities, 
instead of applying himself energetically 
to redress them. In refusing his assent 
to the motion, he could not avoid being 
influenced by the recollection that his 
right hon. Friend the Secretary for the 
Home Department had given a notice 
upon this subject which he afterwards 
abandoned. He did not know the reasons 
which had influenced his right hon. Friend 
in abandoning that motion, bat he be- 
lieved that he did so because he thought 
that the discussion might be injurious to the 
public interests, and not from any forcible 
impression made upon his mind by the 
perusal of the papers laid upon the Table 
-of the House; and that consideration sug- 
gested to him the main objection he had 
to the form and terms of the motion of 
his hon. Friend (Mr. Baillie). That mo- 
tion assumes that further papers and in- 
formation are necessary to enable the 
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House to form an opinion. His hon, 
Friend says, ‘‘ Give me more papers; | 
want to form an opinion—the public want 
to form an opinion, as to the policy and 
justice of this war.” He did not want any 
more papers. A careful perusal of those 
upon the Table of the House enabled him 
to come to a clear, positive, distinct, and 
satisfactory conclusion that the war was 
both impolitic and unjust. It had been 
complained, not only that all the papers 
had not been produced, but that parts of 
those which had been produced were sup. 
pressed. He did not think there was any 
reasonable ground for that complaint, as 


he believed it was fully understood that , 


public documents were never given in 
extenso He thought no man could pe- 
ruse the papers before the House without 
coming to the conclusion that there must 
be other and stronger documents which the 
late Government felt it their duty to witli- 
hold, and which most probably could never 
be produced, if they were of the nature and 
character which he supposed. But he 
thought that his hon. Friend (Mr. Baillie) 
had no reason to complain that such pa- 
pers were withheld ; and he further thought 
that the late Government had no reason 
to complain that the discussion was taken 
in the absence of such papers. They had 
chosen to rest their case upon the papers 
whieh they had laid before the House, by 
those papers they must stand or fall, and 
they had no right to urge that there were 
others, which if produced, would greatly 
fortify that case. Besides, he was ready 
to admit that the papers before the House 
made out to demonstration the case of the 
late Government as far as regarded Rus- 
sian aggression and intrigue. While he 
made that concession, he must repeat his 
Opinion as to the impolicy of the war. 
That opinion was strong and decided, but 
he was disposed to express it with be- 
coming hesitation and humility, knowing 
how many competent authorities had come 
to a contrary conclusion. It was his desire, 
as far as he could, to place the case fairly 
before the House, and he admitted that 
contemporaneous with the appearance of 
a Persian army before Herat, there were 
other circumstances tending to place the 
government of India in a situation of great 
difficulty. Runjeet Singh was then said, 
and he believed truly, to be contemplating 
further aggressions on Affghanistan, while 
his eagle eye was also directed towards 
the territories of the Ameers of Seinde, 
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and however friendly our relations with 
that prince, we could not have regarded 
without alarm, any further extension of 
his power. The Nepaulese, one of the 
most formidable powers in the East, with 
the best disciplined army, was watching an 
opportunity to descend upon our territory. 
And here he could not avoid expressing 
his surprise at the terms in which his hon. 
Friend (Mr. D'Israeli) had spoken of the 
military power of Nepaul. The Birmese 
had repudiated their treaty, rejected our 
ambassador, and were assembling an army 
to regain the provinces we had wrested 
from them in the war in which we had 
unfortunately been engaged in with them. 
It was true also, as had been stated by the 
right hon. Baronet, that there was at the 
same time a vague indefinite feeling of 
apprehension pervading the whole of India, 
that English power was on the wane, and 
that Russian influence and power were in 
the ascendant, He admitted all these 
facts, and admitting them, he could not 
refuse to own that they placed before every 
man circumstances of difficulty where the 
wisest might err, and where none ought to 
be rashly condemned. It had been de- 
clared that the policy of the Affghan war 
had been approved of by the late cabinet, 
but he presumed that it chiefly originated 
with the right hon. Baronet the late Pre- 
sident of the Board of Control, the noble 
Lord the late Secretary for Foreign Affairs, 
and Lord Auckland, then at the head of 
the government of India; and he believed 
that each and all of them were influenced 
solely by a desire to advance the interests 
of this country, and protect and strengthen 
our empire in the East. He believed they 
were not actuated by any ambitious desire 
to extend our territory, and that the sole 
object they had in view might thus be ex- 
pressed : ‘‘ we will show to the world that 
we are not afraid boldly to march forth 
and encounter the danger which threatens 
us, and it may be that by a demonstration 
of strength in the Indus, we may avert 
commotion and bloodshed on the Ganges 
and in the heart of our own territories.” 
Such he believed to have been the opinion 
and the governing motive of the authori- 
ties to whom he had alluded. He differed 
widely from them, and as he had already 
stated believed their policy to be most un- 
wise as regarded ourown interests,and most 
unjust as regarded Afghanistan. With re- 
spect to the powers that were threatening 
us, was he to be told that the Nepaulese 
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and Birmese were less likely to invade our 
territory when our army was in the west 
of the Indus than when it was assembled 
near their own frontier? He would with- 
hold nothing within his knowledge. He 
believed that the first results of the Affghan 
campaign did create alarm in the minds of 
the Nepaulese and the Birmese. But for 
how long; and had we been relieved from 
the necessity of precautionary measures ? 
Had we not been compelled to continue 
an army of observation to watch the move- 
ments of Nepaul? and had not Tharra- 
waddie come down from his capital with 
an army or a rabble of 50,000 or 60,000 
men and settled at Rangoon, thus com- 
pelling Lord Auckland to assemble a for- 
midable force to keep him in awe? His 
right hon. Friend (Sir J. Hobhouse) had 
dwelt on the advantages resulting from the 
Affghan campaign. As far as he (Mr. 
Hogg) knew thei, he had candidly stated 
them. He admitted they had a temporary 
effect in allaying the feeling of doubt and 
apprehension which had been growing up 
with respect to the stability of British 
power in the East. But while he admit- 
ted this, he must call the attention of the 
House to the cost of life, of treasure, and 
of character, at which these transient and 
partial advantages had been purchased. 
Estimates had been submitted of the cost 
of the war, and his hon. Friend (Mr. 
Baillie) had stated the amount at 
11,000,0007. As far as he had the means 
of judging, he believed that this ill-fated 
campaign had already cost the country 
upwards of 8,000,000/, which was in 
accordance with what had been stated 
by his right hon. Friend (Sir J. Hob- 
house). And here he must say that 
although he agreed with his hon. Friend 
who introduced this motion as to the 
impolicy of the war, he differed very 
widely from the line of argument they 
had adopted. His hon. Friend who 
brought forward the motion deprecated an 
interference in Affghanistan, and yet the 
greater part of his speech was occupied, 
not in maintaining inviolate the great and 
intelligible principle of non-interference, 
which he wished to see prevailing both in 
the east and the west, but in contending 
that our treaty ought to have been with 
Dost Mahomed, thus conceding that in- 
terference was politic ard expedient, and 
urging an argument which demolished his 
own principle. What both his hon. 
Friends had insisted upon was this, not 
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that we should not have interfered at all, 
but that we interfered at the wrong time, 
in the wrong way, in the wrong place, 
and with the wrong chief. He (Mr. 
Hogg) was relieved from the necessity of 
entering into the details of the statement 
made by his hon. Friend (Mr. Baillie), 
nor was it necessary for him to institute 
any comparison between the advantages 
of treating with the chiefs of Cabool, Can- 
dahar, or Herat. His argument was that 
we ought not to have interfered at all in 
the politics of that country, and that we 
ought to have limited ourselves to forming 
such friendly relations as would tend to 
facilitate our commercial intercourse, and 
considering how miserably poor and un- 
productive Affghanistan was, he would 
rather have abandoned any contemplated 
commercial advantages, than have incurred 
the risk of involving ourselves in any po- 
litical relations with that distracted coun- 
try. The right hon. Baronet (Sir J. 
Hobhouse) said, interference is unavoid- 
able, ‘‘ If you don’t interfere in Affghan- 
istan, Russia or Persia will.” He assumed 
that if we had not interfered, that country 
would have fallen under the dominion of 
Persia nominally, but virtually of Russia. 
Now, he entertained no fears as to the 
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safety or tranquillity of India from the 
intrigues in Affghanistan of any Persian 


or Russian emissaries. But if aggression 
had proceeded further, and Persia or 
Russia had ventured on a hostile invasion 
of Affghanistan, they would have experi- 
enced failure and disaster that would have 
taught them a salutary lesson, while we 
should have remained within our own 
territory free from the calamities that have 
befallen us, and the ruinous cost that has 
attended them. Suppose that the strong- 
est and clearest case of Russian aggression 
was made out, and that it was incumbent 
on us not only to remonstrate but to act 
against that power, why, he asked, should 
we do so indirectly, and thus betray our 
fears? If England felt it incumbent upon 
her to call Russia to account by some 
hostile demonstration, it ought to have 
been done by a fleet in the Baltic, not by 
an army on the Indus. Why shrink from 
the responsibility of our own acts? Why 
do indirectly, through the instrumentality 
' of the Indian government, and at the ex- 
pense of the natives of India, what ought 
to be done openly, in Europe, by the Ca- 
binet of St. James, and from the resources 
of this country? He admitted that the 
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right hon, Baronet opposite had made a 
most able and powerful statement in sup- 
port of the policy of the war as far as that 
policy could be proved by adducing au- 
thorities in its favour. But on authority 
alone had the right hon. Baronet relied, 
Not a word in support of the justice and 
scarcely an argument in favour of the 
policy of the war. The right hon. Baronet 
had said to his hon. Friend who made 
this motion :— 


“ You rest all your argument on the author- 
ity and opinion of Sir Alexander Burnes.— 
Why rest entirely on authority? Why not 
reason on the principle and expediency of the 
question 2”? 

But what bad the right hon. Baronet 
done himself? He rested his whole case 
on the authorities he cited, and subjected 
himself to the very imputation he had 
urged against his hon. Friend who opened 
the debate. He believed that it was almost 
unnecessary for him to state that the Court 
of Directors had never been consulted as 
to the war. Not a member ef that court 
knew that hostilities were even in contem- 
plation, until it appeared in the public 
papers that an army had been assembled © 
on the Indus. [Lord J. Russell: ‘ The 
secret committee knew of it.”] In making 
that statement, of course he did not mean 
to include the secret committee. He 
spoke of the court, not of the committee. 
The chairman, the deputy chairman, and 
the senior director were members of that 
committee, and must have been aware of 
the intended measures, but as those gen- 
tlemen were sworn to secresy, he could 
not know what opinions they had expressed 
as to the policy or justice ofthe war. He 
wished now to offer a few words in reference 
to the attack made by his hon. Friend 
near him (Mr. D’Israeli) on the right hon. 
Baronet opposite with regard to his treat- 
ment of the ambassadors or agents who 
came to this country from the late rajah 
of Sattarah. So far as he had the means 
of judging, he must say that towards 
these individuals, and towards every 
person connected with India, the right 
hon. Baronet had always behaved with 
marked courtesy and kindness. It was 
not the right hon. Baronet who had 
dethroned the Rajah of Sattarah. It was © 
the Indian government, with the sanction 
and approbation of the right hon. Baronet 
and the Court of Directors: and here he 
must tell the hon. Member for Montrose, 
that whether that measure was right or 
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wrong, it had been approved of by two 
successive Governors of Bombay—by the 
Governor-general—by the Council of In- 
dia—by the President of the Board of 
Control, and by the Court of Directors. 
He thought this ought to be sufficient to 
protect any of those authorities from any 
hasty imputation of having been guilty of 
any act of injustice towards the late Ra- 
jah. Allusion had been made that night, 
and on a preceding evening, when he had 
not the good fortune to be present, to the 
subject of Indian finances: they had been 
represented as most flourishing by his hon. 
Friend the Member for Guilford, while his 
hon. Friend the Member for Shrewsbury 
had stated them to be in a state of the 
most alarming depression, and that the 
Home Treasury was almost empty. He was 
glad to see his hon, Friend (Mr. Mangles) 
in the House, though seated on the oppo- 
site benches. He knew that his hon. 


Friend took a warm interest in the welfare 
of the natives of India, and was fully in- 
formed in all that related to that country, 
and he must confess his surprise at the 
opinions he had expressed. But his hon. 
Friend was rather of an ardent tempera- 
ment; and enough of the influence of an 


eastern sun still lingered around him to 
shed a rosy hue on every object presented 
to his view; and vivid indeed must be the 
imagination that could contemplate the 
treasury of India as overflowing. Nor 
could he allow it to go forth that the East 
India Company were on the confines of 
bankruptcy, that their Home Treasury was 
empty, and that they had been compelled 
to apply to the right hon. Baronet at the 
head of her Majesty’s Government for 
assistance and support. He begged to 
assure his hon. Friend (Mr. D’Israeli) and 
the House, that the Court of Directors 
had made no such application, and had 
received no such assistance, They had 
only asked the Government to give them 
a little of what was their own. They 
asked for nothing else, and they received 
nothing else. 
making such rash statements, he begged 
to call the attention of the House to a 
paper lately laid on the Table shewing the 
cash balance of the East India Company 
in this country to exceed 1,600,000/. If 
such were his hon. Friend’s (Mr. D’Is- 
raeli’s) ideas of bankruptcy, they were in- 
deed most eastern, With respect to what 
occurred on the vote of thanks to Lord 
Keane and the army, he thought that the 
VOL, LXIV, {ur 
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right hon. Baronet had been a little unfair 
in the inference which he attempted to 
draw from the unanimity which then pre- 
vailed, and he must call to the recollection 
of the House what passed upon that occa- 
sion. The right hon. Baronet must have 
forgotten that he himself introduced the 
discussion by expressly excluding from 
consideration the policy of the campaign. 
He expressly stated that, no individual, 
by agreeing to the vote of thanks to the 
gallant army who had so triumphantly 
accomplished the object to which their 
energies had been directed, should be 
in any manner compromised as ap- 
proving of the policy of the preceding. 
Upon such an occasion, and after such 
an assurance, could any man have 
been, he was almost going to say, base 
enough, to have introduced any topic 
likely to disturb the unanimity that pre- 
vailed. The right hon. Baronet who see 
conded the motion (Sir Robert Peel) was 
equally guarded in his expressions, so as 
to protect himself and the House from 
being in any manner committed as to the 
policy of the war. Under these circum- 
stances, he would ask if it was fair or 
candid in the right hon. Baronet to draw 
the conclusion he had done from what 
had passed on that debate? Upon every 
occasion when the Affghan war had been 
alluded to, either in that House or in the 
Court of Directors, he had always seen 
the greatest anxiety manifested by all 
present not to be implicated in its policy. 
He had always heard it said :—‘ In what- 
ever vote we may be called upon to give, 
be it distinctly understood that we express 
no approval of the policy of that war.” 
So far as he had the means of judging, he 


scarcely knew an individual connected } 


with India who approves of that policy, 
except the late Government and their ad- 
herents. These opinions had not been only 
expressed since the recent disasters. From 
the time when that ill-fated expedition was 
first announced, public opinion, both in 
this country and in India, condemned and 
reprobated it as most impolitic and unjust. 
The right hon. Baronet had stated that 
Lord Atckland could have made out a 
much stronger case than appeared in his 
manifesto, issued from Simla. He (Mr. 
Hogg) hoped that such was the case, for he 
must declare that he had never in his life 
read so weak a public document. There 
was nothing stated in that manifesto to 
justify the hostile invasion of a neighbour- 
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ing country—nothing to show the policy 
of the war, even if its justice could be 
maintained. It declares that it is desirable 
to open Affghanistan to British manufac- 
tures; that the chiefs had indicated an 
indisposition to meet our views, and had 
presumed to enter into friendly relations 
with Persia, contrary to his Lordship’s 
wishes and orders, and therefore is this 
uchappy country to be devastated by the 
horrors of war, and its rulers to be driven 
from their seats. It is true Lord Auck- 
land talks of establishing a barrier against 
western aggression ; but be must call the 
attention of the House to the condition of 
Affghanistan, moral, physical, and poli- 
tical, We might deplore that condition, 
but the very evils we might lament con- 
tributed to render it the best possible bar- 
rier between our Indian possessions and 
the western powers. The climate was 


subject to the extremes of heat and cold, 
The soil was barren and unproductive, The 
country was intersected by stupendous 
mountains, only to be traversed by passes 
and defiles, where an invading army must 
be exposed to absolute annihilation. The 
people were proverbially faithless, and the 


political power was divided among various 
chiefs with conflicting interests. Here, 
then, were all the elements combined that 
could render that country absolutely im- 
passable as a barrier, if we had abstained 
from interference. The only circumstances 
under which an invading army could tra- 
verse it, would be, if the whole country 
was subjected to the absolute control of 
one ruler, with whom arrangements might 
be entered into for its maintenance. While 
the authority was divided, we weresafe —no 
danger could ever threaten us, unless the 
country was subjected to the absolute domi- 
nion of one chief, and that was precisely 
the state of things which Lord Auckland 
wished to introduce. He would not have 
intruded on the time of the House had he 
not been connected with the Government 
of India, and distinctly alluded to by his 
right hon. Friend (Sir J. Hobhouse); and 
he begged to thank the House for the at- 
tention with which they had been pleased 
to honour him. 

Mr. Hutt had paid some attention to 
this question, and it appeared to him that, 
whatever opinion might be formed as to 
the policy of the war in Affghanistan, or 
as to the expediency of their crossing the 
Indus, to support the pretensions of Schah 
Soojah, there could be no diversity of 
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opinion as to the fact that the affairs of 
the East had, in 1838, arrived at a crisis, 
when it was absolutely necessary that some 
other policy than that on which they for- 
merly relied should be adopted for the pro- 
tection of the north-western frontier, He 
believed, that no one could examine the 
papers on the Table without coming to the 
conclusion which his hon. Friend had ar. 
rived at, that Russia was actively engaged 
in measures which, if permitted to be car- 
ried out to their fullest extent, would 
prove fatal to the ascendancy of British 
power in the East. Under these circum. 
stances, he believed it was the opinion of 
every individual interested in the manage. 
ment of affairs in India that the time had 
arrived when some new policy should be 
resorted to. They had Mr. Ellis, the late 
Sir A. Burnes, Lord Auckland, the Secret 
Committee of the East-India Directors, 
and the late Government, all concurring in 
the opinion, that unless some new, vigo- 
rous, and decided policy was resorted to 
the power of this country in India would 
be endangered. His hon. Friend opposite 
said, if they wished to counteract the de- 
signs of Russia, they ought to send a fleet 
to the Baltic and attack Russia itself. But 
would such a course prevent Russia's in- 
triguing in Asia, and he begged to remind 
his hon. Friend that, in advising this, he 
was counselling nothing less than an Euro- 
pean war. So long as there were other 
means of effecting their object, he trusted 
that no Government would ever think of 
incurring all the horrors of an European 
war. It had been said, that it was the 
duty of this country rather to support 
Dost Mahomed than Schah Soojah. But 
all parties had come to the resolution that 
it was absolutely necessary for the security 
of their Indian possessions that they should 
place on the north-western frontier a power 
disposed to peace, and to the maintaining 
undisturbed the integrity of the eastern 
empire. It was impossible to make choice 
of Dost Mahomed, because he was opposed 
to those conditions. He was described by 
Sir A. Burnes as a man devoted to war— 
he was enterprising, engaged in the ranks 
of the enemy, and to have made choice of 
him would not have been dealing fairly 
towards their best ally, Runject Singh. 
Under these circumstances, they were jus- 
tified in displacing Dost Mahomed from 
the throne of Cabool. The recommenda- 
tions in favour of Schah Soojah were not, 
perhaps, of the strongest kind, but any one 
who heard the speech of the right hon. Ba- 
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ronet near him must feel, that in restoring 
Shah Soojah to the throne of his ancestors, 
they were restoring a man who had a large 
and powerful party, who was in his habits 
almost an European, and who was inp- 
terested in preserving friendly relations 
with this country. His hon. Friend had 
adverted to the expense of the war, and to 
the loss of life caused by it. Unques- 
tionably, this was a great calamity, a cala- 
mity which could only be justified by a 
case of absolute necessity. He believed 
such a necessity had occurred in the pre- 
sent case, and he believed that the having 
carried the war into Affghanistan, had 
been the means of preventing wars in 
other parts of India, 

Sir R. Peel: The question upon which 
the House is now called upon to decide is, 
whether, in the present circumstances of 
this country, and of our relations with 
Affghanistan and India, it is desicable 
that the papers for which the hon. Gentle- 
man has moved should be produced. [ 
form my judgment on this subject solely 
with reference to the consideration of what 
is best for the public interests. I forget 


all party considerations, all political differ- 
ences ; and the single consideration which 
influences me is this—what in the present 


position of Indian affairs is the wisest 
course for this House to pursue? I come 
to the conclusion, that it will not, under 
present circumstances, promote the public 
interests to produce the papers for which 
the hon. Gentleman has moved. As an 
illustration of my meaning, I will direct 
the attention of the House to our present 
relations with that great power whose con- 
duct has excited considerable apprehension 
—lI allude to Russia. Full explanations 
were demanded by her Majesty's late Go- 
vernment with regard to certain transac- 
tions on the part of Russian agents, and 
those explanations were frankly afforded by 
the government of Russia. The papers 
containing those explanations have been 
laid on the Table of the House ; and I may 
observe that, however suspicious may have 
been the conduct of Russian agents, and J 
admit that that conduct warranted some 
suspicion, and that it required explana- 
tion—there has been, on the part of the 
Russian government, a distinct disavowal 
of that conduct ; one of the agents has 
been recalled, and a positive assurance 
has been given, on the part of the Em- 
peror, that he has no wish to disturb 
British supremacy in India, and that he 
desires to maintain with us a good under- 
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standing with regard to the affairs of Per- 
sia. These sentiments, on the part of the 
Emperor of Russia, were conveyed to us by 
Count Nesselrode and Count Pozzo di 
Borgo. The noble Lord opposite, in a 
letter, dated December 20, 1838, referring 
to the communications made by Count 
Nesselrode on the part of the Russian 
Government, said, that the despatch com- 
municated by that nobleman expressed the 
desire of the Russian government to co- 
operate with the Government of this coun- 
try in reference to Persian affairs. The 
despatch contains the most full and com- 
plete assurance on this point; and the 
papers produced by the noble Lord state, 
that her Majesty’s Government accept as 
entirely satisfactory the declarations of the 
imperial government that it does not har- 
bour any design hostile to the interests of 
Great Britain and Ireland. When the 
noble Lord stated, that her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment accepted as satisfactory the de- 
claration of the imperial cabinet, it must 
be inferred, that the noble Lord placed 
confidence in that declaration. As far as 
I can bear testimony to the conduct of that 
great power, its acts have beeu in entire 
conformity with the declarations to which 
I have referred. No act has been done by 
Russia, with reference to her relations 
with Persia, and especially with reference 
to our relations with Affghanistan, since 
the reception of the recent disastrous ac- 
counts, which I have not every reason to 
believe is in strict and precise conformity 
with the delarations of her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. Whatever may be the conduct 
of Russia, I believe that the Governments 
of England and of India are sufficiently 
powerful to protect themselves. I do not 
think, that we are, as a nation, dependent 
on the co-operation and good faith of 
Russia or of any other power ; but it is 
right to bear testimony to the facilities we 
have enjoyed in consequence of the good 
faith observed by Russia, and to declare 
publicly in the face of Europe, that it is 
impossible that any power could have acted 
with morestrict good faith and more friendly 
feeling than have been evinced by Russia 
with reference to Persia and Affghanistan. 
A most cordial understanding subsists at 
this moment between the Government of 
this country and the Government of Rus- 
sia. With reference to this subject, and 
founding my opinion on practical evidence, 
I will venture to say, that Russia is pre- 
pared to give proof of her good wishes, and 
of her desire to promote the maintenance 
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of British supremacy in India. This being 
the case, can I reconcile it with the public 
interests to bring forward papers which 
might have reference to a different state 
of things? Ifthere be such evidence of 
good faith—such proof of cordial good-will 
—would it be wise in us to disturb this 
good feeling by producing documents which 
might intimate the existence at a former 
period of a different state of things? I do 
not think, that in the present state of our 
relations with Affghanistan, the produc- 
tion of the papers for which the hon. Gen- 
tleman has moved would promote the pub- 
lic interests; and, looking solely and 
singly to public interests, I must oppose 
the motion. The same principle upon 
which I have acted with regard to the 
production of these papers must also regu- 
Jate my course with regard to this discus- 
sion. I stand in a position very different 
from that of the hon. Gemtleman who pro- 
posed this motion. I am an actor in these 


scenes, charged with great responsibility, 
and desirous to bring the matter to a satis- 
factory conclusion ; and I think, as the 
representative of her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in this House, that it would not be 
advisable to enter fully and unreservedly 


into a discussion on this question. What 
are the circumstances under which I should 
address the House? We are acquainted 
with the misfortunes which have befallen 
our troops at Ghuznee, but we are uncer- 
tain as to the fate of the garrison of that 
fort. We are also in a state of uncertainty 
as to the position of our troops in Candahar. 
Is this then a time at which a Minister of 
the Crown can enter into a full and unre- 
served statement on these subjects? 1 may 
at the same time observe, avoiding all 
discussion as to matters on which caution 
is necessary, that I cannot entirely concur 
with the hon. Gentleman in his views of 
Indian affairs. Whatever LordCastlereagh 
may have said in 1820—whatever may 
have been the embarrassments of the 
finances in India at former periods, which 
it has been able to recover, I cannot but 
think that the question of Indian finance 
is a subject of the utmost importance. Sir, 
I made no exaggerated statement with re- 
spect to India ; I am afraid I said nothing 
more than is strictly borne out. I look at 
the last official account which has been 
made up, and which I believe rests on the 
highest authority ; and I find that in 1835 
the Indian Government had a surplus re- 
venue of 1,500,000/., which was reduced 
in 1836 to 1,100,000/.; that was reduced 
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to 650,000/. in 1837 and 1838; to 238,000/, 
in 1838 and 1839 ; and in 1839 and 1840 
the change was from a surplus revenue to 
a deficit of 2,414,000/. ; in 1840 and 1841 
to a deficit of 2,324,000/. The expense 
of the annual charge, including the interest 
of the debt, was in 1835, 15,766,000/. I 
believe the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Mangles) 
will find that the total charges, including 
the interest of the debt, in 1839 and 1840, 
amounted to 18,615,000I., and in 1841 to 
19,339,000/. I am afraid that my right 
hon. Friend will find, that that is the state 
of Indian finance; and, considering the 
importance of equalising the income with 
the expenditure in a state of general peace, 
recollecting that in India there is no In- 
come-tax to resort to, and from what 
sources taxation must there be derived, 
how hardly it must press upon the culti- 
vators of the soil, and what effect it must 
have on your hold of Indian opinion, I 
cannot help thinking, that Indian finance 
at the present time—whatever may be the 
case at other times—is a matter of the 
utmost interest. And when I see a gradual 
advance in expenditure from 15,700,000. ; 
to 19,300,000/. ; and within the period of 
seven years a surplus of 1,500,000/. con- 
verted into a deficit of 2,400,000/., not- 
withstanding the strong views of the hon. 
Gentleman, I still adhere to my opinion, 
that Indian finance is not in that satisfactory 
state he described. Now, with respect to the 
advance of our power in India. I don't 
understand the hon. Gentleman's (Mr. 
Baillie’s) argument. He speaks of the 
valour and success of our forces, at the 
same time he leaves the policy of our ad- 
vancing untouched. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman refers to the policy of hanging 
some persons. [ don’t understand the ap- 
plication of this circumstance to the sub- 
ject under discussion. From the known 
humanity of my noble Friend, I am cer- 
tain that such rigorous examples were per- 
fectly justifiable ; but the bearing of that 
argument, and what it has to do with the 
policy of our advancing across the Indus I 
don’t see. And with respect to the ten- 
dency of the Indian empire to extend it- 
self, I am afraid there is much truth in the 
observation, that between civilised nations 
and nations very much their inferiors, 
there is a great tendency in the former to 
extend their empire in order to give secu- 
rity to what they possess. But still you 
cannot push that argument indefinitely ; 
you must always inquire whether the 





policy of any war is advisable. I presume 
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you cannot push that argument so far as 
to justify the expedition against Khiva, or 
the occupation of Bokhara. The policy of 
each particular war must always rest on 
its own special grounds; and the policy to 
which the right hon. Gentleman refers 
won’ vindicate the general principle of 
the universal extension of our dominion. 
On a former occasion, I deprecated the de- 
claration of the hon. Gentleman that he 
would not vote a single shilling to push 
the war in Affghanistan. I deprecated 
that as too hasty a decision. On the other 
hand, I don’t wish to pledge myself that 
Lord Auckland’s policy must be strictly 
adhered to—that must have reference to 
the experience we acquire in the inter- 
vening period, and on the change of cir- 
cumstances that have occurred, I wish to 
give no opinion whatever. Considering 
the distance we are from that country, and 
the uncertainty we labour under as to 
events, it is unwise to pledge ourselves to 
any particular course respecting the policy 
to be pursued in Affghanistan. I trust, 
that in any course that her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment may pursue, they will not forget 
to insure that the honour of the British 
arms shall be fully maintained, and that no 


instances of gross treachery and perjury 


shall pass altogether unpunished. With 
respect to this disaster—I will not conceal 
my opinion, it isa great military disaster ; 
but we are strong enough to repair it. It 
is not a disaster to shake our dominion in 
India. It is impossible to see the examples 
of valour and fortitude which this disaster 
has called forth, and permit ourselves to 
despair. Is it possible to think of the perse- 
vering valour and endurance of Sir R. Sale, 
and | must say, to witness the heroism of 
that lady of whom we have heard so much, 
and to think of the effect of that example, 
and permit ourselves for one moment to be 
cast down and dispirited? Our reverses 
are great, but they are not worse than re- 
verses we have met with before; and I 
have the greatest confidence in the proved 
valour and fortitude of the British arms 
that these disasters will be so far repaired 
that they will not, in the slightest degree, 
shake the confidence of the people of Eng- 
land in our supremacy, in which I trust 
their confidence will never be shaken. As 
I said, I proposed to avoid the expression 
of any opinion ; but I cannot but acquiesce 
in the fairness of the quotation which the 
hon. Gentleman has made of my former 
statement. The right hon. Gentleman, 
referring to my declaration on the Queen’s 
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Speech, in 1839, observed, that all I said 
on that occasion was, ‘‘1 viewed the pro- 
ceedings in India with great anxiety.” I 
don’t think any public man speaking on 
such a declaration—considering, of course, 
that subsequent events were quite unknown 
—ever showed more foreboding as to the 
consequences of the policy then pursued. 
I am afraid, I did not limit myself to ex- 
pressions of anxiety. On this, the first in- 
timation of the policy of Affghanistan, the 
words I made use of were— 


“* He would next advert to a subject of far 
deeper interest, to a question which had for 
too long a time escaped the attention of that 
House—to the subject of the British empire, 
and the British interests in India. When 
they considered the immense importance of 
diverting the attention of the inhabitants of 
India from war, and of teaching them the acts 
of peace, and when they contemplated the evil 
consequences of a great financial expenditure, 
imposing the necessity for an additional taxa- 
tion, he was bound to say, that he could not 
consider this question without the greatest 
anxiety.” 

That was on the policy of this war. I 
said, referring to part of the statement of 
the Governor-general, that 


“The Governor-general confidently hopes, 
that the Schah will be speedily replaced on his 
throne by his own subjects and adherents, 
and when once he shall be secured in power, 
and the independence and integrity of Affghan- 
istan established, the British army will be with- 
drawn. Now, he should require that the fullest 
information should be laid before the House 
on this subject. Here was a sort of guarantee 
given by the Governor-general, that the British 
army would not be withdrawn until Schah 
Soojah-ool-Moolk should be restored. That 
prince was deposed from his throne in 1809, 
and had been kept out of it ever since, though 
on one occasion he had endeavoured to re- 
cover his authority, at the head of an army of 
20,000 men, and failed. Yet this was the 
prince whom the British Government in India 
was about to restore by the aid of an immense 
and most expensive military force, and when 
restored, no doubt another British force would 
be required to keep him on the throne. The 
principle was the same in the attempted resto- 
ration of the Schah Soojah as it would be in 
the attempt to restore Charles 10th to the 
throne of France, with this difference, that the 
Schah had been thirty years dispossessed of his 
throne.” 

This was what I stated in 1839. I 
think I can hardly be charged with 
having expressed perfect satisfaction with 
the proceedings which had taken place. 
At least, I think that in 1839, before the 
events which have since occurred were 
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known, I sufficiently showed, that I had 
great misgivings, not to say more, of what 
might be the event of the policy which was 
then under cousideration. The right hon. 
Gentleman says that, after giving notice of 
a motion on this subject, | abstained from 
pressing it; but I don’t think that fact is 
quite conclusive against me, or that it justi- 
fies the right hon. Gentleman in saying that 
I then approved of the policy of the late 
Government in this matter. After you 
had decided finally on the course you 
would adopt—after you had determined 
to support Schah Soojah on the throne of 
Affghanistan, and after a considerable time 
had elapsed—and considering that this 
determination had been taken with res- 
pect to a policy to be pursued at a distance 
of so many thousand miles from this coun- 
try—lI think it will be apparent to every 
uuprejudiced person that there might have 
been reasons for not pressing that motion 
which would not apply to the case of mea- 
sures carrying on nearer home and under 
other circumstances. The right hon. 
Gentlemau says, also, that I seconded a 
vote of thanks from this House to Lord 
Keane. I certainly did second that motion ; 
but nothing could be more distinct from 
approbation of the policy of the war than 
the terms I then used. The moment of 
success was not at a time at which it would 
have been fitting to have gone into the 
question of that policy ; but even in the 
moment of success I was careful not to say 
anything to imply our approbation of the 
military policy of the Indian government. 
Then, with respect to the present time, I 
quite admit that this is not the moment 
to make positive expressions of opinion 
with respect to that policy. Even now, | 
have not expressed a more strong opinion 
than I expressed then. I should think 
that I violated my duty asa Minister of 
the Crown if | had not at once stated to 
the House that, looking to considerations 
of public policy, and whilst a treaty is 
pending, I had determined not to produce 
the papers for which the hon. Gentleman 
has moved. The same considerations of 
public policy also prevent me from enter- 
ing upon the discussion of the general 
question, and oblige me to confine myself 
strictly to the limits which I have marked 
out. 

Viscount Palmerston: I quite agree 
with the right hon. Baronet, that it is in- 
expedient that the papers should be pro- 
duced, and I agree with him also in the 
reasons he has stated for not producing 
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them. It must be inexpedient, when 
England has been for some time on terms of 
perfect good understanding and cordiality 
with Russia, that we should go back to 
transactions which occurred under differ- 
ent circumstances and when we were on a 
very different footing. I am happy to hear 
the right hon. Baronet state that the 
friendly feeling which was happily estab- 
lished at the time when we retired from 
office, has been continued to the present 
moment. I am glad also to learn, that the 
government of Russia has shown, in re- 
gard to the events in Persia and A ffghan- 
istan, the same amicable disposition, perfect 
honour, aud unimpeached good faith, 
which, | am bound to say was shown by 
that power from the moment when matual 
confidence was established in the later 
period while we had the honour to hold 
office. I think the right hon. Baronet 
fully justified by the reasons he assigns for 
not producing the papers, and I think he 
has acted with judgment in refraining from 
being led into a detailed discussion ; 
though he did not express it in so many 
words, he implied, 1 think, some slight 
degree of disapprobation of the discretion 
evinced by the two hon. Members who 
brought forward and supported the mo- 
tion, and even of the particular moment 
when they introduced these transactions 
to the notice of the House. The hon. 
Member for Shrewsbury accused the late 
Governmeut, aud myself especially, of hav- 
ing in the conduct of our foreign affairs, 
exhibited at one time a blameable supine- 
ness, and at another what he had pleased 
to call a terrible energy. With regard to 
the matter of debate, I must say that ove 
of the hon. Members seems to me, durivg 
the last three years, to have himself ex- 
hibited if not blameable, very extraordi- 
nary supineness, though I cannot accuse 
him of having followed it up on the present 
occasion with any very terrible energy. I 
am not aware whether the other hon. 
Member was in Parliament during that 
period ; but if they formerly entertained 
the same opinion of the policy of these 
great transactions which they have this 
night expressed, it is somewhat singular 
that during the last three years, they have 
not found an opportunity of giving vent to 
their censure and indignation. They 
never called upon Parliament to declare 
its disapprobation until the present mo- 
ment. Was it that, when public attention 
was engrossed by the brilliancy of success, 
and the tide of opinion was setting strong 
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in our favour, that they had not the moral 
courage to step forward. Was it that they 
waited until temporary disaster, uncon- 
nected with the policy of the war, had ex- 
cited public feeling, before they ventured 
to pronounce those opinions which, it seems 
they have all along entertained. If such 
has been their course, and such their mo- 
tive, I must say that it does display a want 
of moral courage, and a shrinking from 
the discharge of a public duty, which they 
will find some difficulty in justifying to 
the country. Let it be recollected that 
opportunities were not wanting ; my right 
hon, Friend has enumerated various occa- 
sions on which the notice of the House 
might have been directed to the question. 
We are not indeed entitled to say that 
those who remained silent therefore ap- 
proved ; that would be to strain the infer- 
ence from silence beyond its legitimate 
extent, but I may say that the silence 
of the hon. Members showed that they 
did not think that there existed such 
a case against the Government as would 
enable them to carry public opinion 
with them. At least, they despaired 
of persuading the House of Commons 
to express its disapprobation on the 
subject. On the various occasions of 


speeches from the throne, and of votes of 


the House, why did not the hon. Members 
who have this night stood forward to bring 
the matter under discussion, invite Parlia- 
ment to express its opinion? The right 
hon. Baronet stated, that while operations 
were going on at a distance of many thou- 
sand miles, and when a treaty had been 
concluded, was not the fit time, with a 
view to the public interests, for introduc- 
ing the subject; but as to the treaty, 
every man must know that it would not 
have been the first time that Parliament 
has been called upon to express its disap- 
probation of an engagement injurious to 
the public interests. There was nothing 
in the mere fact of a treaty which should 
prevent its being brought under the con- 
sideration of the House; and as to the 
distance of the operations, the much greater 
remoteness of those in China did not pre- 
vent the right hon. Baronet from bringing 
recent events in China before the House. 
I am, therefore, entitled to infer that the 
right hon. Baronet was not influenced, by 
treaty or by distance, either in the notice 
which he dropped, or in that which he 
introduced: he did not think the case in 
which he abstained was one in which he 
had a fair prospect of inducing the House 
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to come to a vote in opposition to the 
policy of the Government. The present 
time, I contend, is not that which, as the 
right hon. Baronet remarked, could be 
judiciously chosen for a motion like that 
before the House ; because the discussion 
relates to a period when our relations with 
a great power, now established on the most 
friendly footing, were of a very different 
character. The hon. Members are neces- 
sarily driven to advert more particularly 
to transactions which were connected with 
the discordance which then existed be- 
tween the Governments of England and 
Russia; at the same time, I really feel 
that there is no difficulty in the matter, 
because, for argument’s sake, I will take 
the ground laid down by the right hon. 
Barouet. I will assume, that which we 
are bound to assume, that the statements 
made by the Russian government are per- 
fectly correct. Their agents, knowing that 
a bad feeling prevailed between the two 
powers. exceeded their instructions, and 
without authority, entered into those com- 
munications and intrigues which excited 
jealousy and uneasiness on the part of the 
Indian Government. But we will take a 
different case—we will suppose, that the 
two governments had been in actual and 
deliberate hospitality ; if the agents, act- 
ing without authority, were able to pro- 
duce such effects, how much more power- 
ful would their influence have been in dis. 
turbing our Indian possessions, if they 
had acted under the fuil sanction of Russia 
—with all the weight and power which 
that empire might have put forth in the 
places where its agents were located? 
Therefore, even in the case which we are 
bound to take, we see the absolutely neces- 
cessity of establishing a defensive barrier, 
which was the object this country had in 
view. We are told, that this question is 
to be decided very much by authority, and 
great stress has been laid upon the unfa- 
vourable opinions of persons of competent 
local knowledge. It has been said, that 
Sir Alexander Burnes was adverse to our 
policy ; that Sir Henry Fane was also ad- 
verse to it. The last has been introduced 
to us as a great military authority, as he 
undoubtedly was, but his military qualifi- 
cations do not seem necessarily to show 
that he was equally competent to decide 
on a question of policy. The hon. Mem. 
ber did not quote any opinion of Sir H. 
Fane as to the impractieability of the ope- 
rations, but as to the impolicy of the plan. 
[Mr, Baillie: I used Sir H. Fane's aux 
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thority in a military point of view.] So 
be it ; but if there ever was a case in which 
the current of authority ran one way, it is 
this case. As my right hon. Friend stated, 
you have the Government at home acting 
upon its own view of all the circumstances 
connected with the foreign relations of the 
country; and you have the Governor- 
general of India acting upon his view, and 
with his local knowledge exactly in accord- 
ance with the Government at home. With- 
out the slightest communication or concert 
they both arrived at the same conclusion, 
and at the same moment. They agreed, 
that this course was necessary for the de- 
fence of our Indian possessions. I say for 
the defence of our Indian possessions, be- 
cause, when we are told that the war was 
undertaken with a view to European in- 
terests, I utterly deny the position. If 
we had noempire in India, we might have 
been perfectly indifferent whether Persia 
succeeded, or did not succeed, against 
Affghanistan. The course we pursued 
was entirely with a view to the security 
of our Indian empire; and it was not a 
European, but entirely an Indian question. 
First, in 1836, we had the opinion of Mr. 
Ellis, a man of great sagacity and ac- 
quaintance with Eastern affairs, who had 
been in Persia, and, I believe, in India. 


His opinion was most unequivocally, that 
it was attended with the utmost danger, 
that Persia should exercise such power and 


influence in Affghanistan. Next to Mr. 
Ellis comes Sir John M‘Neil, who at first 
did not think the danger so great as he 
afterwards believed it, when he had con- 
cluded his negotiation with Persia. He 
then discovered that the Persian govern- 
ment had not a shadow of justice on its 
side, and that the mere object of the war 
was aggrandizement, full of peril to our 
Indian possessions, My right hon. Friend 
also produced the authority of several other 
distinguished men, and in the papers be- 
fore the House we find the most decided 
opinion by Sir A. Burnes, in favour of the 
movement which was undertaken. In op- 
position to that opinion, we are told to set 
the private communications of the same 
gallant officer, Perhaps I also could quote 
private communications from Sir A. Burnes, 
in direct confirmation of his opinion, as 
expressed in the printed papers. I have in 
my hand two private letters from him, one 
dated the 4th, and the other the 26th of 
August, 1838, from which I am permitted 
to read two passages. Sir A. Burnes is 


represented as thinking that we were enters ! 
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ing upon a dangerous system, by advancing 
too far from our frontiers and resources, 
and this is what I find under his hand, in 
a letter of the 4th of August :— 


“T have great hopes that our army will 
march from Candahar to Herat, and think the 
Ameer will evacuate Cabool, which will enable 
us to do so.” 


In his letter of the 26th of August, Sir 
A. Burnes uses the following expres- 
sions :— 

“ We shall probably get Sultan Mahomed 
Khan out to Shikapour, to assist in securing 
Candahar, but he will not be listened to in his 
objections to Shoojah-ool-Moolk—they are 
untenable. I have seen such papers since I 
arrived here that I could even prove to you 
how critical is this crisis.” 


I beg to direct the attention of the hon. 
Member for Shrewsbury to what I am about 
to read ; he treated with the greatest con- 
tempt and ridicule the apprehensiuns about 
the Birman empire and Nepaul, in con- 
sequence of the movements in Affghanistan, 
but what says Sir Alexander Burnes ?— 


‘ If it only concerned Barukzies and Saduz- 
zies, we might hesitate in ejecting the former ; 
but affairs in Ava, in Nepaul, and in the Dec- 
can, demand that we should set our house in 
order quickly, and hence the change from a 
tame to an active policy.” 


This from a person supposed to disap- 
prove that policy; and what does Sir 
Alexander Burnes add :— 


* Lord Auckland hesitates a little in the 
first move, but I predict that his hesitation 
will be of short duration.’’ 


I say, therefore, that all persons who 
were qualified to form a sound opinion, 
thought that immediate measures were 
necessary, with a view to secure Affghanis- 
tan for British interests. The fact is, that 
for a great number of years we regarded 
Persia as a barrier for our Indian posses- 
sions ; but of late her policy has changed, 
and since the accession of the present Shah 
the relations between England and Persia 
have altered, and we have seen Persia dis- 
posed to extend her frontier. For a long 
time we refrained from interference, but 
at length it became necessary, from the 
determination on the part of Persia to in- 
corporate Affghanistan in her system of 
government. It was then the obvious duty 
of those who had the charge of affairs, to 
take vigorous measures that Affghanistan 
might be secured in our favour, instead of 
being hostile to our interests. Now, Sit, 
it was thought by many to be an adven- 
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turous attempt, and, in a military point of 
view, it was looked upon as extremely dif- 
ficult. But, Sir, there never was a mili- 
tary operation carried on in a part of this 
country in which there were so many dif- 
ficulties which have been followed by such 
easy and complete success. Three years 
had nearly elapsed since that expedition 
was undertaken ; during those three years 
no disaster happened. At last a great dis- 
aster did happen, no doubt. [nto the causes 
of that disaster I will not now enter. They 
are matters of inquiry before competent 
parties elsewhere, and it would be unjust 
and unfair in me to fix blame upon any 
one. But I may say that this disaster had 
no more to do with the original policy of 
these measures, than the wreck of a line- 
of-battle ship, if we had sent out an expe- 
dition three years before, and the line-of- 
battle | should be lost unexpectedly in 
a gale of wind. It would be no proof 
that the policy of the expedition was not 
sound and judicious. I agree, Sir, with the 
right hon. Baronet opposite (Sir R. Peel), 
and with those who have spoken on this 
side of the House, that there is no reason 
to imagine we shall not be able to recover 
in Affghanistan the same position as we 
occupied before the disaster happened. To 


allow any thing like a feeling of despond- 
ency to take possession of our minds on 
account of this temporary misfortune, will 
be to show ourselves not only unfit to deal 
with great national concerns, but also with 


human affairs. I[ am satisfied, Sir that 
the measures taken by the Indian Govern- 
ment will soon place Affghanistan in the 
situation in which it was last year. It has 
been said that we ought to go there only 
for the purpose of punishing perfidy, or for 
the sake of revenge. I hope that no such 
feeling will actuate us in our march to re- 
gain our station in Affghanistan. I trust 
that possession will not be taken for that 
purpose. I should be sorry to see the Bri- 
tish arms proceeding to injure the innocent, 
for the guilty will be certain to escape, 
marking our advance by the effusion of 
blood, which will track the course of an 
army of retribution. I can understand that 
this is a great disaster, to which the coun- 
try cannot submit ; that it is necessary to 
re-establish a commanding position. I can 
conceive that for this purpose great ex- 
pence will be justified, and great efforts re- 
quired. I can conceive a Government say- 
ing that this was necessary for our empire in 
India, to regain our position ; but, if we do 
regain it, I hope it will not be, as has been 
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recommended by some hon. Members, 
merely to abandon it again. The right 
hon. Baronet has very properly abstained 
from saying any thing from which the 
House can infer what the future policy of the 
Government in Affghanistan will be. I con- 
cur, however, with my right hon. Friend in 
saying, that the Ministers will be bold, in- 
deed, who having in charge the interests of 
the nation, and having the defence of our 
great Indian empire entrusted to their 
hands, shall dare to take any steps to en- 
danger that empire, or to deprive it of 
those defences and barriers which their 
predecessors established in the east. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, seems to think that these 
are matters to be treated with great levity. 
He is only looking, probably, to his finan- 
cial arrangements, and is perfectly indif- 
ferent to what may happen in the colonies, 
or in our eastern empire. I recommend 
the right hon. Gentleman to consult the 
map, and to make himself a little ac- 
quainted with the nature of the country. 
Let him bear in mind the graphic descrip- 
tion made by the hon. Member for Beverley 
(Mr. Hogg) of the barrier which, in our 
hands, would make us unassailable, and 
which, in the hands of an enemy, would 
expose us to attacks which it will be diffi- 
cult to resist. I think that, if the right 
hon. Gentleman would study under his 
own Friend, he would find that there is 
something like a barrier in Affghanistan 
to our Indian position. And here, Sir, I 
should have concluded what I have to say 
upon the present occasion, for, after the 
able and convincing speech of my right 
hon. Friend, there remains nothing to add 
to the statement which he made, if it were 
not for two or three of the concluding sen- 
tences in the speech of the hon. Member 
for Shrewsbury (Mr. D'Israeli). Not con- 
tent with the wide range which Indian 
affairs might have afforded to his fancy, the 
hon. Member finished by a sweeping con- 
demnation of the conduct and policy of the 
late Government. He declared it to be 
unattended with success, and he declared 
it to be a system which was at one time 
too servile and at another time too active. 
It had, therefore, incurred the misfortune 
of his displeasure. I will not, Sir, at this 
late hour of the night detain the House by 
going into a defence of the policy of the 
late Government. At least during the ten 
years in which we had the honour to con- 
duct the affairs of this country, we were 
able to maintain that European peace which 
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all ties—no, not all, but which most 
desired. I will not say all, because the 
hon. Gentleman thinks we ought to have 
gone to war with Russia to preserve Persia 
from attack. We maintained a European 
peace without any sacrifice of British in- 
terests, without any derogation from Brit- 
ish honour; and | think that the consi- 
deration in which England was held was, 
at least, as high when we left as when we 
succeeded to office. We maintained a Eu- 
ropean peace, although we were engaged in 
great and important transactions. In all 
these transactions England took a promi- 
nent and active, nay, I may say, a leading 
part, and almost all were concluded in ac- 
cordance with the view which the English 
Government had taken when they first 
entered upon them. With regard to 
Belgium, with regard to Portugal, with 
regard to Spain, aud with regard to eastern 
affairs generally, the hon. Gentleman may 
or may pot have thought our views to be 
right ; but this at least he cannot deny, 
that we took a leading part in all those 
transactions, and that the views we took 
were the views into which these trans- 
actions ultimately directed themselves. 
Therefore, whether in the opinion of the 
hon. Gentleman we exercised too much 
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forbearance at one time, and were too 
active at another, he may approve or dis- 
approve of our policy, yet he cannot deny 
that it was attended by almost invariable 


success. The hon. Gentleman may think 
that it was not expedient that Belgium 
should be erected into an independent 
kingdom. He may concur in the opinions 
of a woble Friend of his, who is not now in 
the House, and who treated with much 
ridicule what be called the little experi- 
mental monarchy of Belgium. A more 
prosperous and more happy country does 
not exist in Europe. ‘The hon. Gentleman 
may think it better that Portugal should 
be under the government of Don Miguel 
aud an arbitrary sovereign, than under 
Donna Maria and a free constitution. Yet 
that is not the way in which the people of 
Portugal think or speak. The hon. Gen- 
tleman may think that Spain should be 
ruled by Don Carlos and the Inquisition, 
rather than by Isabella and the Constitu- 
tion. Even the right hon. Baronet the 
Member for Tamworth bore testimony to 
the rapid advance in industry, tranquillity, 
and civilization in that country. The 
hon, Gentleman may think that the peace 
of Europe should be exposed to almost 
daily danger from the state of affairs in 
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Syria, rather than be placed in a situation 
in which the Government boasted that the 
five powers were agreed, being determined 
to preserve its integrity. All this may be 
the opinion of the hon. Gentleman but | 
am inclined to believe that the country at 
large does not participate in his opinion; 
lak I believe on the contrary that the way 
in which we conducted the foreign affairs 
of this country bas given satisfaction to 
the public at large. I do not mean to 
refer to those instances in which not only 
did we preserve peace ourselves, but in 
which we interposed and arranged the 
quarrels of other countries; but I must 
recall to the hon. Gentleman’s knowledge 
one instance which he noticed himself, and 
in which he considered that we bad fully 
established peace. The particulars were 
told by the hon. Gentleman, not in these 
very words; but this is the result of his 
statement. He said that such was the 
feeling of the justice of the British Go- 
vernment, and such the opinion of our 
desire to promote peace and to be the 
party to conciliate others who were dis- 
putants; such was our desire that peace 
should abound throughout the world 
that no sooner had our consul reached 
New Grenada, one of the states in 
South America, the capital of which was 
500 miles from the sea-shore, than the 
ship was boarded by two impatient depu- 
ties, who, having opposed themselves in a 
guarrel, found they had no chance of set- 
tling their disputes, and came to ask the 
mediation of the British consul to restore 
peace between them. I feel obliged for 
the good opinion entertained by the hon. 
Member of the Government after he heard 
that that negotiation was altogether suc- 
cessful, and that that was a case in which 
the Government was able to preserve 
peace, and to prevent the calamities of 
war. Whether the present Government 
do or do not adopt the course which the 
hon. Member fears they will, of saying that 
they will follow more or less the path of 
their predecessors, | know not; but of 
this I am sure, that the whole of the 
country, all the other nations and govera- 
ments of Europe, and an impartial pos- 
terity, will do us the justice which he 
seems disposed to deny us. As I have 
already said, I think the production of 
these papers unnecessary. We rest our 
defence on the papers which we presented 
to the House ; we thipk that they conta 
a case which fully justifies the measures 
which the Government here on the one 
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hand, and the Governor-general on the 
other hand, simultaneously determined to 
adopt. That we did not give all the 
papers which we received from our dif- 
ferent agents I never attempted to deny : 
no Government ever does or ever can give 
in extenso the despatches of their agents ; 
and if they did so, the agents would cease 
to write despatches which would be worth 
receiving. We gave those which we were 
content to make public, and by those 
papers of course we are prepared to stand. 
But I must say that it is rather ungrateful 
for hon. Gentlemen ou that side of the 
House to reproach us for having been nig- 
gardly of our diplomatic correspondence : 
for I believe that there never was a govern- 
ment which laid so many diplomatic papers 
before Parliament. Some they volunteered 
to produce—some they were asked to lay 
on the Table, and the complaints were, 
not that we laid too few papers before 
Parliament, for the right hon., Baronet 
will remember the sad complaints and 
heavy lamentations which he made at the 
mass of papers which were produced but 
too many. We laid more papers before 
Parliament on these subjects than any 
other Government ever did, and we dis- 
played no disposition to withhold from 


Parliament any diplomatic correspondence 


which might be produced. I do not think 
that the present Government feel dis- 
posed to follow our example—they may be 
stronger in their means of resistance than 
we were, but I can only say that I hope 
they will follow our example ; that they 
can produce for all the things which they 
do, or do not do, such good reasons as [ 
think we have produced for all the things 
which we did; and when they go out of 
office some few years hence, I trust that I 
shall be able to congratulate them upon 
going out with minds as light and as easy, 
with regard to their past conduct, as I can 
assure them ours are. 

Mr. Hume said, that he should hardly 
have been disposed to trouble the House 
at this late hour, but for the observations 
of the noble Lord at the conclusion of his 
speech; but he could not help thinking 
that no foreigu minister had ever meddled 
with so many things with which he had 
nothing to do. His complaint was, that 
so far from the noble Lord having produced 
too much, he had laid nothing on theTable. 
The noble Lord said, “* We have made out 
our case.” This was true, no doubt ; and 
with the power of selecting from the cor- 
respondence such matters only as the noble 
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Lord felt disposed to produce, that was an 
easy task. He said, however, let him have 
a committee to inquire into the nature of 
the correspondence, and he would leave the 
House to see how far the noble Lord had 
in reality given the country the informa- 
tion to which they were entitled. It was 
his intention to support this motion. He 
agreed with the right hon. Baronet that 
this was not a time to discuss,Lord Auck- 
land's policy, for that they ought not now 
to do any thing which should tend to 
check the energies of the Government. 
He believed that the expedition had been 
carried on contrary to public opinion in 
India, and he believed also that when the 
first step was taken in this affair, the Go- 
vernment of India had had no intention 
whatever of increasing its territory. A 
noble Lord, not now in his place, had ac- 
cused the Government of promoting war. 
Captain Burnes, however, had gone to Aff- 
ghanistan commissioned to promote the 
interests of British commerce; and it was 
only in consequence of the new state of 
things, produced by the breaking out of 
war in Cabool on theday before his arrival, 
when Russian interference was brought 
under his notice, that his position was al- 
tered. With that circumstance before 
them, it was highly important that the 
House should see what had been his real 
opinion upon this matter. He complained 
that Captain Burnes’s despatches had not 
been fully laid before the House ; that 
when he had written, expressing an opi- 
nion unfavourable to the proceedings of the 
Government, his opinions had been sup- 
pressed, and that portions only of his 
correspondence had been produced. All 
the details were omitted, and that the sup- 
pression was unfair to the House. Every 
thing which told in favour of Captain 
Burnes, or which disclosed his real opinion, 
was omitted; and he thought that cir- 
cumstance a sufficient reason for acceding 
to this motion, 

Lord John Russell begged to assure the 
hon.Gentleman who had just sat down, that 
so far as the late Government were con- 
cerned,they had no objection to the produc- 
tion of any of these papers. The right hon. 
Gentleman opposite had made an objection 
to their production, because differences 
existed with Russia at the time those com- 
munications took place. Those differences 
had been since adjusted. A unien and 
concurrence of sentiment now existed with 
the court of Russia, and therefore the Go. 
vernment considered it not expedient to 
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produce the whole of the papers. He agreed 
in the general reasoning of the right hon. 
Gentleman, and therefore he was quite 
willing to concur that the papers should 
not be produced. But he repeated, so far 
as the late Government was concerned, 
they had no objection to the production of 
the papers. The hon. Member for Mon- 
trose charged the late Ministers with sup- 
eee but the hon. Member could 

ardly desire that a mass of papers of a 
public nature should be produced without 
selection or consideration of what were 
likely to throw light upon the subject. 
Produced in that way, hon. Members would 
find it very difficult to make use of them. 
The hon. Member complained that some 
of the opinions of Sir Alexander Burnes 
were not given, and seemed to imply that 
the suppression was all of passages which 
related to one view. He forgot to men- 
tion that a long answer of Sir William 
M‘Naghten’s was also suppressed, though 
containing arguments which might appear 
as sound to others as those of Sir A. Burnes 
did to the hon. Member. After the speeches 
of his right hon. and noble Friends, it was 
not necessary for him to go at any length 
into the question. With respect to the 


conduct of the Governor-general towards 


Dost Mahomed Khan, its grounds ap- 
peared to him to be very clearly stated 
In a minute of the 12th of May, 1838. 
One hon. Member opposite said, that they 
ought to have selected Dost Mahomed 
instead of Schah Soojah for their ally, but 
the hon. and learned Director (Mr. Hogg) 
said, that they ought not to have allied 
themselves with either, that they ought 
not to have interfered at all. That wasa 
large question of policy, and he would not 
discuss it now, but he referred to this, to 
show what different opinions were enter- 
tained with respect to what ought to have 
been the proceedings. For his part he, 
with regard to the whole affair, never 
imagined that in this country he could be 
so capable of forming an opinion as Lord 
Auckland, who had under his view full 
information relative to all the affairs of 
India. But the reason which Lord Auck- 
land gave for the alliance which he pre- 
ferred, appeared to him perfectly correct. 
With regard to the proposal of the hon. 
Director, the Member for Beverley, not to 
interfere at all, he thought the conse- 
quences of that policy would have been, 
that before long, we should have seen the 
whole of Affghanistan united with Persia, 
and ready to join any enemy who might 
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appear against the British territory in 
India. The hon. Gentleman left it to be 
inferred, that the Court of Directors were 
opposed to the war in Affghanistan. But 
he should recollect, that the foreign policy 
was managed by the secret committee, who 
were the best judges of such matters, 
having full information before them. 
Questions of finance, of commerce, or - 
legislation, might very properly come be- 
fore the Court of Directors ; but the secret 
committee was specially appointed for 
watching questions of foreign policy, and 
that secret committee entirely agreed with 
his right hon. Friend, the late President 
ofthe Board of Control, with Lord Auck« 
land, and with the late Cabinet, with 
respect to the policy to be pursued. With 
respect to Russia, she had disavowed the 
proceedings of her agents, and had agreed 
with us with respect to the policy to be 
pursued towards Persia. Such being the 
case, it seemed to him strange, that any 
one who thought that they ought not to 
have defended themselves when menaced 
—that they ought not to have protected 
their possessions—should afterwards unite 
them, as it seemed to have been intimated 
on the other side, to engage in an Euro- 
pean war with Russia, just when complete 
satisfaction had been given, and past mis- 
understandings set at rest. He would only 
say, in conclusion, that he was glad, after 
all they had heard—after hon. Gentlemen 
had waited to make an attack till a cloud 
of misfortune had darkened our triumphs 
in India—after they had abstained from 
opposition during the time of prosperity, 
and taken all the advantage which must 
attend reverses—after they had seized such 
an opportunity of attack, like a vulture 
assaulting a fallen and wounded soldier— 
he was glad to find that the case they had 
made was so utterly weak, and he thought 
its failure must convince the House of 
the policy of the proceedings that had been 
adopted. 

Mr. H. J. Baillie shortly replied. He 
would not press his motion to a division, 
as the right hon. Baronet objected to pro- 
duce the papers on the ground that their 
production would be detrimental to the 
public service. 

Mr. Hume objected to the motion being 
withdrawn, and the House divided :— 
Ayes 9; Noes 75 :—-Majority 66. 


List of the Aves. 


Brotherton, J. 
Cobden, Rs 


Bernal, Capt. 
Bowring, Dr. 
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Duncan, G. 
Duncombe, T. 
Ewart, W. 
Hume, J. 
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Wallace, R. 
TELLERS, 

Baillie, H. J. 

D'Israeli, B. 


List of the Noss. 


Ainsworth, P. 
Allix, J. P. 

Baring, hon. W. B. 
Baring, rt. hon. F. T. 


Baskerville, T. B. M. 


Bateson, Sir R. 
Blackburne, J. I. 
Blake, M. J. 
Broadley, H. 
Brodie, W. B. 
Buller, E. 
Busfeild, W. 
Campbell, A. 


Colborne, hn.W. N.R. 


Corry, rt. hn. H. 
Craig, W. G. 
Cripps, W. 

Darby, G. 
Dawnay, hon. W. H. 
Denison, E. B. 
Dickinson, F. H. 
Douglas, Sir C. E. 
Easthope, Sir J. 
Eastnor, Visct. 
Eliot, Lord 
Elphinstone, H, 
Ffolliott, J. 
Forbes, W. 
Forster, M. 

Fuller, A. E. 


Gladstone, rt.hn.W.E. 


Gordon, hon. Capt. 
Goulburn, rt. hn. H. 
Graham, rt. hn. Sir J. 
Greene, T. 

Grogan, E. 

Hamilton, W. J. 
Heathcoat, J. 

Henley, J. W. 


Herbert, hon. S. 
Hobhouse, rt.hn. Sir J. 
Hogg, J. W. 
Hornby, J. 
Hussey, T. 
Hutt, W. 
Jackson, J. D. 
Jocelyn, Visct. 
Jones, Capt. 
Layard, Capt. 
Legh, G.C. 
Lincoln, Earl of 
Litton, E. 
Lockhart. W. 
Mackenzie, W. F. 
Maclean, D. 
M‘Geachy, F. A. 
Morris, D. 
Mundy, E. M. 
Nicholl, rt. hn, J. 
O’Brien, J. 
O’Connell, M. J. 
Ogle, S. C. H. 
Owen, Sir J. 
Palmerston, Visct. 
Peel, rt, hn. Sir R. 
Philips, M. 
Protheroe, E. 
Rashleigh, W. 
Rushbrooke, Col. 
Sheil, rt. hn. R. Le 
Smith, rt. hn. R. V. 
Sutton, hon. H. M. 
Thornely, T. 
Wawn, J T. 
Wortley, hon. J. S. 
TELLERS. 
Fremantle, Sir T. 
Pringle, A. 


Bonpep Corn.] On the motion of Mr. 
Gladstone, the House resolved itself into a 


committee of the whole House. 


In com- 


mittee the right hon. Gentleman proposed 
the following resolution :— 
“That it is expedient to permit foreign 
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(Hayti); Slave Trade Treaties; Salmon Fisheries (Scot. 
land, No. 2). 
Committed.—Public Houses; Testimony Perpetuating. 
3* and passed :—Copyright; Assessed Taxes Composi- 
tion. 
Private-—1*. Leicester Small Debts; Leeds Improve 
ment; Jackson’s Divorce. 
2*- Deptford Pier; Stourbridge Road. 
Reported.—Liverpool Improvement; Lord Sherborne’s 
Estate; Gibson’s Estate; Tadcaster and Otley Road; 
Thames Haven Dock and Railway; Liverpool Poor; 
Earl of Devon’s Estate; Cambuslang and Muirkirk 
Road, 
3°. and passed :—Stockton and Hartlepool Railway. 
PETITIONS PRESENTED. By Lord Brougham, from St. 
John’s, Newfoundland, for a Constitution.—By the Mar- 
quess of Londonderry, from Coal Owners of Northum- 
berland, and Durham, to Investigate the Employment of 
Children in Mines, and complaining of the Commissioners 
Report.—By the Earl of Clancarty, from Creagh, and 
Kilelooney, and from the Committee of the Clonfert 
Diocesan Society, for the Encouragement of Schools in 
connexion with the Church Education Society (Ireland). 


NEWFOUNDLAND — ConsTITUTIONS 
FOR THE Cotontes.] Lord Brougham 
had to present a petition from certain 
inhabitants of Newfoundland, complaining 
of a proposed change in the form of go- 
vernment which had for sometime existed in 
the colony. The parties who had confided 
this petition to his care were highly re- 
spectable, and as the petition was respect- 
ably signed, he could not refuse to present 
it. With respect to the form of govern- 
ment in some of our colonies, he had on a 
former evening, in the case of the petition 
from a large body of inhabitants of the 
Cape of Good Hope, for a constitutional 
form of government analogous to that of 
Great Britain, expressed his opinion as to 
the inexpediency, he would say, the impo- 
licy, of granting a representative form of 
government in colonies where the inhabi- 
tants were of mixed races, and where the 
power of one might be used to the oppres- 
sion of the others. This state of things, 
did not, he admitted, apply to the colony 
of Newfoundland ; but the principle would 
be found a general one—that where the 





wheat to be delivered, under certain regula- 
tions, from the warehouse or from the ship, 
duty free, upon the substitution into the ware- 
house, or the delivery for exportation, of equi- 
valent quantities of flour and biscuit.” 

Resolution agreed to. 

The House resumed. 

House adjourned at a quarter to two. 


een rrces nene— 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Friday, June 24, 1842. 


Minurgs.) Bris, Public.—2* Slave Trade Abolition 
(Argentine Confederation); Slave Trade Suppression 


difference of races was strongly marked, 
those who called for constitutions like 
unto that of this country would soon find 
that they had them only in name. 


Mines anD Cotxieries.] The Mar- 
quess of Londonderry, in presenting a 
petition from the owners of coal mines and 
others interested in the collieries of the 
counties of Durham and Northumberland, 
begged to call their Lordships’ attention 
to the exaggerated impressions which the 
high colouring that had been given to the 
hardships of the mining population in the 





report of the commissioners, and by the 
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discussion which had taken place else- 
where, had produced on the public mind. 
On the part of the petitioners and him- 
self, he denied that such innuman practices 
as had been stated prevailed, at least, in 
the collieries of Durham and Northumber- 
land ; and the whole was mingled with so 
much exaggeration, that he trusted, before 
their Lordships consented to legislate on 
the subject, they would take pains to 
separate the true from the false, and con- 
sider well before they passed any enact- 
ments calculated injuriously to affect the 
interests of this important branch of 
national industry. Now, who were the 
commissioners, and what were the feelings 
with which they probably entered on the 
inquiry? He would read to their Lord- 
ships some correspondence which he had 
received on the subject. [The noble Lord 
read a letter reflecting, in strong terms, 
on the character, opinions, and occupa- 
tions of the commissiovers who had in- 
quired into and reported upon the condi- 
tion of the persons employed in mines and 
collieries.] It appeared, therefore, the 
noble Lord continued, that these gentle- 
men came to this inquiry fresh from 
the factory commission, with all the pre- 


judices which that commission was likely 
to excite, and with an expectation and 


desire of finding similar oppressions 
amongst the miners to those which they 
had found} amongst the manufacturing 
population, Their instructions were to 
examine the children themselves, and the 
mode in which they had collected their 
evidence—communicating with artful boys 
and ignorant young girls, and putting 
questions in a manner which in many 
cases seemed to suggest the answer, was 
anything but a fair and impartial mode— 
calculated to elicit evidence on which the 
House could rely, and on the basis of 
which it should proceed to legislate. 
Again, he thought the manner in which 
the report had been accompanied by pic- 
tures of an extravagant and disgusting, 
and in some cases of a scandalous and 
obscene character, was not such as should 
have been adopted in a grave publication, 
and was more calculated to excite the 
feelings than to enlighten the judgment. 
The noble Marquess then proceeded to 
vindicate the collieries of Durham and 
Northumberland from the charges included 
in the report, and from the charges 
brought against the coal-owners generally 
the other night by a right rey. Prelate. 
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Indeed, the report itself would prove this, 
and he begged to call the attention of 
that right rev. Prelate to the following ex. 
tracts from that report, which he thought 
would convince him that from these ac- 
cusations the northern collieries at least 
were free. The noble Lord read a long 
extract, setting forih, amongst other 
things:— 

“ Benefit societics exist in all the collieries, 
the advantages of which many pitmen avail 
themselves of. They are of various orders; 
relief funds, women’s boxes, Odd Fellows, 
United Order of Foresters, &c., all tending to 
the same object. In the Lambton colliery 
great attention has always been paid to the re. 
lief fund, and it is always in a very efficient 
condition. Lady Durham contributes one- 
sixth portion of the gross amount of subscrip. 
tions paid. It only remains to say, that in the 
family of a pitman they receive kindly treat- 
ment, and such generally as their sex would 
require. In their habits they partake much of 
those which prevail in the House. Cleanlines 
and sobriety are much more common traits 
than the reverse. The young are more feminine 
than females in a manufacturing community. 
In the hour of distress they display all the 
gentler feelings and all the alacrity to useful 
action which evince themselves in more refined 
circles ; and their social feelings and affections 
are as strong.”’ 


Much, too, that had been said about 
the vice and immorality that prevailed in 
collieries was greatly exaggerated, espes 
cially as related to Scotland. Much had 
been said about education, but they must 
remember the necessity which existed for 
employing the children, and the difficulty 
in those districts of the country of youths 
getting any employment, however edu- 
cated, except in the collieries. On this 
subject he invited their Lordships’ atten- 
tion to the following communication from 
another of his correspondents. [The noble 
Marquess read a communication, dated 
Pensher, June 14, 1842; and signed 
“John Buddle,” describing the supe- 
rior advantages of a practical educa- 
tion in collieries to a reading education, 
and stating, that at Shina Row a library 
had been established for the colliers, but 
not one ever came to it. The noble 
Marquess continued,] The object of the 
petitioners, it must be remembered, was 
not to prevent any interference which 
humanity rendered essential, but to pre- 
vent any rash and hasty alterations under 
the excitement of exaggerated statements 
which might tend to strike at the root of 
a branch of industry in which, in the two 
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counties to which he referred, a capital 
exceeding 10,300,000/. was invested. He 
would next call their Lordships’ attention 
to the replies which had been given by 
those whom he represented to the state- 
ments in the Report of the Commissioners. * 
These gentlemen called on Parliament not 
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to legislate on this subject until the present 
excitement had been allowed to subside. 
That prayer, he thought was as reasonable 
as it was fair. He must also express his 
hope that Parliament would not legislate 
on the subject until some further inquiries 
had been made. He thought that the 
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* THE FOLLOWING WAS THEIR STATEMENT. 


Coal Trade Office, Newcastleeupon-Tyne, 
May 25, 1842. 

“The pena appointed to investigate the nature 
of the employment hild in mines have added to the 
digest which they “sede of the mass of evidence collected 
by the sub-commissioners, their opinions, expressed in such 
general terms, that upona mere perusal of it the public 
might imagine that instances of the gross mismanagement 
therein detailed were to be found in some of the mines with- 
in the great northern coal field of Northumberland and 
Durham; whereas nothing could be more erroneous than 
such a conclusion. 

« The contracts of hiring and serving between the coal 
proprietors and those employed by them in the mines 
within those districts are invariably written or printed, and 
allof them nearly in the same form—are drawn up with 
great care, so as to enable the magistrates to decide what the 
intention of the parties must have been when these agree- 
ments were signed; and, as an additional security to the 
workmen, generally contain the following clause :— 

«“*Lastly—It is here mutually agreed that in case any 
dispute or difference shall arise between the said hereby 
contracting parties relative to any matter or thing not 
hereby provided, that such dispute or difference shall be 
submitted to the decision of two viewers of collieries; one 
to be appointed by the said owners, their executors, admin- 
istrators, or assigns, and the other by the said hereby hired 
parties, of the other part; and, in case of their disagree- 
ment, to the decision of a third person, to be chosen by such 
two viewers; aud the decision and judgment of such two 
viewers or umpire—as the case may happen—shall be con- 
elusive between the parties on the matters referred to them. 
Provided always, and it is hereby declared, that nothing 
herein contained, shall extend, or be construed to extend, to 
alter, prejudice, lessen, or otherwise affect the legal reme- 
dies and powers which by law belong to masters and ser- 
vants, in their respective relations to each other, or to ma- 
gistrates having jurisdiction in case of dispute or difference 
between them.’ 

**In the ventilation of these mines great expense is in- 
curred in order to render them perfectly healthy, and a 
regular system of inspection is established, so as to guard, 
by all the practicable means that experience can suggest, 
against the danger of explosion. Females are not employed 
either above ground or below, parish apprentices are never 
engaged, nor is it likely that it can take place, as it could 
Only be done in the present state of the law with the express 
sanction of the magistrates. The stipulated labour of the 
adults is not in any case excessive, nor is any power retained 
by the employer of making it so. 

‘* As to the solitary fi t of child nployed as 
trappers, that is, if applied to this district, a gross exagge- 
tation. Under these circumstances the coal proprietors of 
Northumberland and Durham request the attention of the 
public to the following observations upon the commissioners 
report, which they trust may assist the Legislature in deter- 
mining whether any Jaw, founded upon just principles and 
of general application, can be framed, so as to afford addi- 
tional protection to an industrious and deserving class of the 
labouring population of the kingdom.” 

The following were the answers and observations to the 
chief statements in the commissioners’ report :-= 

1, The lowest age allowed in the Durham and Northum- 
berland collieries, by the agents and managers, for boys to 
be taken into the pit, is eight or nine yeats, When children 
Of a less ageare taken into the pit as trappers, it is done 
clandestinely by their parents, and the instances are rare — 
this is the exeeption, not the rule. 











2, Very few boys under eleven or twelve are employed as 
drivers; up to that age they are employed as trappers. 

3. No females are employed in the northern collieries.— 
(See Mr. Leifchild’s Report, page 556, article 254; and also 
Dr. Mitchell’s, page 136, article 164). 

4. The work people of every description are hired and 
paid by the proprietors, as it is not customary to employ 
contractors in these collieries. 

5. It is not the custom in these collieries to bind appren- 
tices; no such practice is known, 

6, The utmost attention is paid to the drainage and 
ventilation of the mines, and every care that the nature of 
the work will admit of is taken by the superintendents of 
the mine, and the proprietors spare no expense to secure the 
safety and comfort of the work people of every class, 

7. As the trappers only remain in the pit during the time 
of drawing coals, they are rarely more than ten hours in the 
pit, except on the main rollyways, or horse roads, where they 
necessarily remain during the time the pit is working, 
which seldom exceeds twelve hours. 

8. This is a very erroneous and exaggerated statement. 
The working trap doors are all placed in the principal pas- 
sages, leading from the bottom of the pit to the various 
works, so that an interval of seldom more than five minutes, 
but generally much less, passes without some person pass- 
ing through his door, and having a word with the trapper. 
Neither is the trapper deprived of light by any means ge- 
neral, as the stationary lights (lamps) on the rolly and tram 
ways are frequently placed near to the trapper’s seat. 

9. The trapper’s employment is neither cheerless, dull, 
nor stupifying; nor is he, nor can he be, kept in solitude 
and darkness all the time he is in the pit. (See the former 
answer.) The trapper is generally cheerful and contented, 
and to be found, like other children of his age, oecupied 
with some childish amusement—as cutting sticks, making 
models of windmills, waggons, &e., and frequently in draw- 
ing figures with chalk on his door, modelling figures of men 
and animals in clay, &c. Where double doors are placed, 
there are always two trappers together. 

10. Boys of six years of age are never employed as putters; 
they must first go through the intermediate stage of trapper 
and driver. 

11, This observation does not apply to this district, in 
which females are never employed, 

12. Does not apply to the Durham | and Northumberland 
collieries, 

13. Answered by No. 7. 

14, Night working, or double shift, is now very rare. It 
is believed that no case of it exists at present in the Durham 
and Northumberland collieries, 

15. The labour of the day is by no means incessant and 
continuous. A pause or halt in the putter’s work almost in- 
variably takes place every time he brings his tram to the 
crane or platform, where his single load is attached to the 
horse train, to be taken to the bottom of the pit. It is 
during those intervals that the putter rests and eats his pro- 
visions. 

16. It is only in a few collieries that this time is allowed 
for meals. As to the complaints of fatigue, the same may 
be made of every other description of bodily labour. Let any 
one who is aceustomed to see those boys returning home 
from their day’s work, say whether their gambols and play- 
fulness do not prove anything rather than being overworked 
and jaded with their employment. 

17. This statement is perfectly erroneous. Persons in 
authority, as part of their duty, are in the habit of inter- 
fering to prevent the ‘‘ill usage of younger children by their 
elder companions.” Unless they did so, and exerted that 
authority to suppress the usage alluded to, the discipline of 
the pit’s crew could not be preserved, and, of course, it 
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parochial clergy, who had he believed in- 
structed the right rev. Prelate who brought 
forward this report (the Bishop of Nor- 
wich), would do more good if they exam- 
ined into the state of the schools and 
called at the houses of these people. He 
hoped that the right rev. Prelate would 
look through the whole of the report. He 
was sorry to see a statement that had been 
made elsewhere; but he would say for the 
coal owners of the north, that there was 
no set of men in the world who did more 
justice in every way to those who were em- 
ployed by them. He therefore must re- 
pudiate the accusations which had been 
brought against them. All this required 
much more consideration than the enthu- 
siastic advocates for the education of the 
labouring classes in the heat of their zeal 
were disposed, or even capable of giving 
tothe subject. They did not seem to be 
aware that our fields could not be ploughed, 
our mines wrought, nor our ships sailed by 
the use of the pen alone. The national 
community might be compared to a great 
machine or manufactory, all its wheels 


would be impossible to conduct the work with regularity, 
and the whole would fall into confusion. 

18, It rarely happens that the boys, especially the trap- 
pers, are employed more than four or five days in the week; 
and from the superabundance of trappers at most collieries, 
they scarcely average three days, so that abundant opportu- 
nity is left for healthy recreation and education. 

19. This is essentially correct. Regular surgeons are 
attached to each colliery, and in cases of accident, surgical 
aid is afforded gratis, and the patients are paid subsistence 
money during the time they are off work.—(See Mr. Leif- 
child’s Report, 50, p. 5 art. 237.) 

20. This allegation does not apply to the seasale collieries 
in Durham and Northumberland, as every department of the 
mining operations, particularly as regards the machinery, is 
placed under the superintendence of competent officers. The 
underground establishment consists of overmen, with their 
deputies, to superintend the working operations, and their 
first duty every morning is to visit all the working places 
before the men are permitted to go in, to see that they are 
safe or unsafe to be entered with naked lighted candles; also 
to place props for the support of the roof, brattice the 
boards, and see that all the trap-doors, &c., are right. 
The wastemen to keep the air courses right, and the rolly- 
way men to attend to the rolly or railways. In ascending 
the shaft, the number of persons to be drawn up at once 
is regulated by the onsetter, he being always present, and 
is made responsible. In descending, the duty of regulat- 
ing the number devolves on the banksman, who, like the 
onsetter, is made responsible; and good and sufficient 
ropes for the men to ride on are always provided. It is 
the banksman’s duty to prevent any person in a state of 
intoxication going down the pits. Above ground, the ma- 
chinery is placed under the charge of a chief engineer, who 
has as many assistants as may be requisite to keep all the 
machinery in good and sufficient repair. 

21. The working of the trap-doors is generally entrusted to 
boys, but properly constructed trap-doors close themselves, 
so that the trapper’s duty is merely to pull them open with 
his string, and unless they are wilfully propped open, 
they must, from their construction, like a well hung gate, 
shut themselves. But maimed old men are generally 
made the keepers of important trap-doors, and it. is the 
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and apy must be duly proportioned to 
enable it to move smoothly, and the re. 
quisite proportion of education would al. 
ways be supplied without making all this 
stir and effort about it. If it should pre- 
ponderate, the equilibrium of society would 
be destroyed. The noble Marquess con- 
cluded by moving that the petition do lie 
on the Table. 

The Bishop of Norwich would postpone 
his observations in reply to the noble Mar- 
quess until the bill was before their Lord. 
ships. 

Petition laid on the Table. 








Cuvurcu oF Scoranp.] The Earl of 
Belhaven wished to put a question to the 
noble Duke (the Duke of Wellington) re- 
lative to the Church of Scotland. The 
situation in which that Church was placed, 
the unfortunate divisions which had arisen 
principally amongst the clergy, and the 
excitement which prevailed, he thought 
every well-wisher to that Church must be 
desirous to see allayed. His own impres- 
sion was strongly this—if the Government 





see that all the lights are extinguished, that the boys are 
all out of the workings, and that the trap-doors are pro- 
perly secured. 

22. This observation is utterly incorrect. Nothing is 
omitted on account of the expense that is likely to guard 
against accidents, or secure the safety or comfort of the 
workpeople in the Northumberland and Durham collieries, 

23. The greatest care is used in examining the ropes: 
and the engine-men are always approved of and appointed 
by the chief engineer. 

24, In the above districts the children are well fed and 
well clad. 

25 and 26, These are not correct to the extent stated. 





It is true that the pitmen are not a corpulent race, but 
few men possess such firmness of muscle, which is acquired 
in consequence of the regularity of their labour in a warm 
and uniform atmosphere. No more active and athletic 
set of young men is to be found than amongst the putters 
of these collieries, and the long pedestrian journies per- 
formed by the pitmen during their sticks afford sufficient 
proof that there is no physical organic defect in their 
limbs, Their bodily health and physical constitution may 
best be judged of from the reports of the surgeons as to 
the comparative ease with which they recover from wounds 
and other injuries.—(See the annexed report of Mr. Hard- 
castle.) 

27. This statement is incorrect as to the effect of the 
employment and changes of temperature upon the age of 
pitmen.—(Vide Mr. Leifchild’s Report, page 525, paragraphs 
77 and 79.) 

To the petition was annexed a report from Mr. Hard- 
castle, a member of the College of Surgeons in London, 
who stated, that employment in mines was not detri- 
mental to health. He had obtained a return of the ages 
of 720 persons employed in certain collieries, and they 
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duty of the overman, at the close of each day’s work, to 
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would declare its intention to interfere for 
the purpose of endeavouring to effect a 
settlement of this question, it would be 
the best, if not the only means to put an 
end to that state of irritation and excite- 
ment which at present existed. The ques- 
tion which he now begged to put to the 
noble Duke was, whether it was the inten- 
tion of her Majesty’s Government to take 
this question into its early and serious con- 
sideration, with a view of endeavouring to 
bring it to a satisfactory settlement. 

The Duke of Wellington: I must con- 
fine myself to giving a simple answer to 
the question of the noble Lord. The Go- 
vernment has had the subject under its 
consideration, and it has endeavoured to 
discover the means of effecting a settle- 
ment of this important and distressing 
question. We have abandoned that inten- 
tion in consequence of finding that parties 
are not prepared to receive with satisfac- 
tion the measure which the Government 
had under its consideration. We are 
aware of the difficulties of the case. We 


see them strongly ; and J must say that we 
have the same respect for the Church of 





[If the age at which children were admitted into mines 
was made higher, a very great evil would be occasioned. 
The coalowners of Yorkshire had issued a document on 
this subject, to portions of which he would beg their 
Lordships’ attention.} 

“With respect to the age at which males should be ad- 
mitted into mines, the members of this association have 
unanimously agreed to fix it at eight years, and they appeal 
to the testi y of i in the commissioners’ 
report to prove that colliers seldom attain the requisite pro- 
ficiency in their trade unless they enter the pits when young. 
In the thin coal mines it is more especially requisite that 
boys, varying in age from eight to fourteen, should be em- 
ployed; as the underground roads could not be made of 
sufficient height for taller persons without incurring an out- 
lay so great as to render the working of such mines un- 
profitable. At the present moment, a majority of the coal 
mines of this district are working not more than three or 
four days in each week, and the population are consequently 
in a state of great poverty and distress. What, then, would 
be the condition of a miner’s family, if deprived by the 
Legislature of the weekly wages produced by the industry 
of the boys, in addition to those earned by the females ? 
The coal owners fully admit the vast importance of moral 
and intellectual training as a means of improving the social 
condition of the population, and they would be rejoiced to 
see it more general; but they cannot conceive anything 
more injurious to the rising generation than the period of 
youth spent in utter idleness. The whole of a collier’s 
family under thirteen years old will, if turned out of the 
pits, be entirely dependent on the scanty earnings of the 
parent for food, clothing, and instruction. Those earnings 
alone are barely sufficient to procure even food for their 
children, without mentioning wearing apparel and education. 
What. then, will be the probable condition of the children 
under thirteen years of age after the passing of Lord Ashley’s 
Bill in its present form? Prevented by the Legislature 
from working in the mines, and unable to pay for daily 
instruction, or to avail themselves of Sunday-school educa- 
tion from the want of decent clothing, and equally unable, 
in the present superabundant supply of labourers, to pro- 
cure employment in other branches of trade, they would 
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Scotland which is professed by the noble 
Lord himself, and the same feeling of the 
benefit which it has conferred on the peo- 
ple of that country, and of its being emi- 
nently calculated to continue that benefit, 
and to ensure their happinesss. But the 
question is a very simple one. The Go- 
vernment has given, is giving, and will 
continue to give, its earnest attention to 
the subject with a view to discover the 
means of effecting a settlement at the 
earliest period possible. 

The Duke of Richmond said, that as he 
was connected with that part of Scotland 
in which these clergymen had been sus- 
pended, he must say he thought it was 
very unjust that they should be sus- 
pended for merely obeying the law of the 
land. He must also speak to the great 
respectability of those individuals. As he 
understood that the Assembly intended to 
present a petition, a sort of declaration of 
rights, to the Queen, he wished to ask the 
noble Duke whether, after it was pre« 
sented, he would have any objection to lay 
it on the Table of the House. He did not 
wish to have an answer at present. He 





grow up in a state of physical and moral destitution, 
without any regular occupation, without that sufficiency 
of food and clothing which their own earnings formerly 
provided for them, without religious culture, without secu- 
lar knowledge, and without those habits of steady industry 
so desirable in every rank, and so essentially necessary to 
the well-being of the working class. The boy must in this, 
as in every other case, be educated for the man; and 
surely legislative prevention of learning a trade is not 
desirable, either in a moral or an economical point of view. 
Some of the best and most careful engine-men in this dis- 
trict are more than fifty years of age; and the coal-owners 
think, that to discharge a skilful and faithful servant from 
the work for which, from long habit and experience, he 
is peculiarly fitted, simply because he is more than fifty 
years old, would be an act of imprudence and injustice, 
which nothing but a compulsory law would ever cause 
them to commit. The interference of Parliament in this 
case, therefore, is, they conceive, not only unnecessary, but 
unjust. If, however, legislation is inevitable, it would be 
more reasonable to restrict the age at which engine-men 
and banksmen may begin to work to fourteen years, to 
allow females of a similar age to assist the banksman, and 
leave unrestricted and unlimited the age at which they 
shall cease. The coal-owners cannot omit this opportunity 
of referring to the report and conclusions of the commis- 
sioners for proof that there is little in the trade of mining 
injurious to the health; and much respectable evidence 
may also be quoted to show that the moral condition of 
the miners is superior to that of the manufacturing opera- 
tives, and not at all inferior to that of the agricultural 
labourers. The mineral proprictors and workmen have 
undeservedly incurred great public odium from the one- 
sided and ex parte statements, and extracts from the re- 
ports, issued by the press—showing only the dark side of 
the picture; and they entreat Members of Parliament not 
to legislate hastily on this subject, but to allow time for 
the whole of the evidence to be digested, and for the ex- 
citement, at present prevailing in the public mind, to be 
allayed by counter statements of the parties thus sought 
to be maligned and injured.” 
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would say nothing of the General Assem- 
bly except that its conduct appeared to be 
most extraordinary, and he could not un- 
derstand how it could allow itself to make 
use of such strong language as it had done, 
and to act in such a manner against men 
whose only fault was differing with it in 
opinion. 

Lord Brougham said, that he thought it 
would be unbecoming on the part of their 
Lordships to enter upon this discussion at 
present, when the appeal in this matter 
from the Court of Session would soon 
come before the House in its judicial 
capacity. 

Subject dropped. 


Epvucation (IRELAND]. The Earl of 
Clancarty : My Lords, I have two peti- 
tions to present to your Lordships upon 
the subject of Education in Ireland, similar 
in substance and in prayer to those which 
have, in such great numbers, been laid 
upon the Table of the House since the 
commencement of the present Session of 
Parliament, that is to say, they are con- 
demnatory of the present system of na- 
tional education, and in favour of those 
schools which have been established by the 
Church Education Society in that country. 
My Lords, the petitions I have the honour 
of laying before your Lordships are, one 
from the Protestant inhabitants of the 
town of Ballinasloe, the other is from 
the committee of the Clonfert Diocesan 
Church Education Society. To the latter 
of these petitions, my Lords, is affixed the 
signature of the excellent and respectable 
Prelate who presides over that diocese, I 
mean the Lord Bishop of Killaloe. And 
as they are each of them subscribed by 
persons the sincerity of whose interest in 
promoting the scriptural education of the 
Irish poor, is further evinced by their 
active individual exertions and pecuniary 
contributions in that behalf. I have, 
therefore, the greater pleasure in recom- 
mending their prayer to your Lordships’ 
favourable consideration, and shall avail 
myself of the present occasion to saya few 
words expressive of my perfect concurrence 
in the opinions and wishes of the petition- 
ers upon the very important subject on 
which they have addressed your Lordships. 
I agree, my Lords, with the petitioners in 
their condemnation of the present system 
of national education, because it appears 
to me to be founded upon a principle of 
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neutrality upon the subject of religion that 
must of necessity tend rather to impair 
than to elevate the standard of religious be- 
lief in Ireland—because it practically ex- 
cludes the clergy of the Established Church 
from their due share in directing and su- 
perintending the education provided by 
the State for the people, among whom 
they are professionally placed,—and be- 
cause, as regards the great aim and inten- 
tion of the institution itself—I mean the 
effecting an united education of the Irish 
people of all religious persuasions in the 
same schools—the experiment has signally 
failed. And this, my Loids, is a fact 
which, considering the acknowledged ta- 
lents of the members of the Board of Edu- 
cation—considering the great zeal with 
which, as it appears from their reports 
which have from time to time been laid 
upon the Table of the House, they have 
given themselves to the discharge of their 
duties, and the large sums of public money 
that have been annually placed at their 
disposal, more, in fact, than Parliament 
ever voted in previous years for the pur- 
poses of education in Ireland—considering 
also the length of time, now above ten 
years, that the system has been in opera- 
tion with the unvarying and undivided 
support of successive Governments—I say, 
my Lords, that considering all these fa- 
vourable circumstances, the fact that the 
experiment has, nevertheless, failed of 
accomplishing the object—the benevolent 
intentions of the noble Lord with whom it 
is supposed to have originated should be 
taken as conclusive against its being 
longer persevered in—conclusive of its 
unsuitableness to the circumstances and 
character of the people for whom it was 
designed—and, ity also conclusive of 
the impossibility of framing any system 
likely to be successful for the united edu- 
cation of a people so divided in religious 
belief as the Irish ; but, certainly, of the 
impracticability of a system such as the 
present, which, for the reasons set forth 
by these petitioners, neither has nor can 
have the support and co-operation of the 
hierarchy and clergy of the Established 
Church. Agreeing, as I do, my Lords, 
with the petitioners in the approbation 
they express of the schools in connection 
with the Church Education Society, I cor- 
dially join them in their prayer— 

“That your Lordships would devise such 
means as to your Lordships’ wisdom shall 
seem fit, for the encouragement and s- 
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sistance of schools in connection with that 
society.” 

Allow me to observe, my Lords, that 
the principle upon which the education 
given in these schools is based, is one 
which ought never to have been lost sight 
of in framing a system of national educa- 
tion for any part of the United Kingdom, 
] mean the principle of combining the 
dissemination of religious knowledge, 
scriptural and doctrinal, with the best 
secular instruction suitable to the wants 
and circumstances of the population, 
Such, my Lords, has been the object of 
the Church Education Society in the sys- 
tem of instruction they have provided for 
the Irish poor, An object in which, to 
the extent that the limited funds of a so- 
ciety—dependant solely upon voluntary 
contributions—have enabled them to yo, 
in founding schools, they have been emi- 
nently successful. And it is a circumstance 
well deserving of the favourable consider- 
ation of your Lordships, that these schools 
—though hitherto unsupported by any 
public grant of money, apd though prac- 
tically opposed by the Government of the 
country—have nevertheless gone on year 
after year increasing in number and effi- 
ciency ; that they have given satisfaction 
to the Protestants of the parishes in which 
they have been instituted (a fact that is 
abundantly attested by the petitions that 
have been presented upon the subject); 
that they are, as was stated to your Lord- 
ships on last evening by a most rev. Pre- 
late, largely resorted to by the Roman 
Catholic population; and that, although 
under the immediate superintendence and 
control of the parochial clergy of the 
Established Church, the schools in con- 
nection with this society do in fact realise 
the design of united education of the Irish 
people, Protestant and Roman Catholic, 
in the same schools, far more effectually 
than do the schools under the Marlborough 
Street board, which were founded for that 
express purpose. It is not my intention, 
my Lords, at the present time, to enter at 
large into the question of Irish education. 
It is a subject which I trust will, ere long, 
be brought regularly under your Lord- 
ships’ consideration, by those with whom 
the duty and responsibility properly rests 
of advising your Lordships upon a matter 
of such moment to the welfare and happi- 
ness of that part of the United Kingdom. 
I much regret that her Majesty’s Ministers 
did not deem it a subject of sufficient im- 
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portance to engage their earliest attention 
after their accession to office; but I do 
not agree with those who infer from the 
answers given by the noble Duke in this 
House, and by my noble Friend the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, in the other House 
of Parliament, to questions put to them 
upon the subject, that it is the intention 
of her Majesty’s Government to leave the 
question of education in its present very un- 
satisfactory state, I rather place reliance 
upon the recorded sentiments of the leading 
Members of the present Administration, 
while they yet occupied the Opposition 
benches in the two Houses of Parliament— 
that being now in power they will give their 
serious attention to the subject with a 
view to making such alterations as are 
called for by justice, sound policy, and a 
consideration of the future welfare and 
character of the Irish people. And I feel 
assured that her Majesty’s Government 
will act in this matter regardless of all 
party interests, but mindful of the support 
and encouragement due to the religion of 
the State, and at the same time with that 
consideration which is justly due to the 
interests of those who conscientiously dis- 
sent from the doctrines of the Established 
Chureh. 
Petition laid on the Table. 
House adjourned. 
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WOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, June 24, 1842. 


Mixutes.] Britis. Public.—1° Bonded Corn (No, 2) 
Tobacco Regulations; Ordnance Services, 
2*- Right of Voting (Dublin University), 
Committed—British Possessions Abroad ; Municipal Cor- 
porations ([reland). 
5°. and passed :—Drainage (Ireland) ; Railways. 
Private.—Reported.—Ashton’s Divorce ; Wrexham Road. 

Petitions Presented. By Captain Rous, Mr. Gill, and 
Mr. S. Wortley, from Lancaster, St. Paul’s, Covent Gar- 
den, Woolwich, Huddersfield, and Plymouth, against the 
Poor-law Amendment Bill.—By Mr. Litton, and Viscount 
Bernard, from Mallow. Kilmichael, Clondrohid, Ballina- 
clash, and Holy Trinity, Cork, for an Alteration in the 
present System of Education (Ireland).~— By Mr. J. D. 
Jackson, from Athy, and Waterford, against placing Me- 
dical Charities under the Control of the Poor-law Com- 
missioners.—By Mr. Beckett, and Mr. R. Scott, from 
Hixby, Whitley, Upper Elland, Llanelly, Grimsear, and 
Barnsley, against the Mines and Collieries Bill.—By Mr. 
Hardy, from Medical Practitioners and Pupils, for anIn- 
quiry into the Working of the Anatomy Act.—From the 
Holders of Salmon Weirs on the Barrow, against the 
Fisheries (Ireland) Bill.—From Derby, against Brewer’s 
Casks being Distrained for the Rent of their Customers. 
—By Mr. T. Duncombe, from Edinburgh, for Inquiry 
into the Causes of the National Distress, and the Murders 
in Ireland.—By Sir C. B. Vere, from Hoxne Union, for 
Rating the Owners in lieu of the Oceupiers of Small Te- 
nements.—From Ugborough, against the Turnpike Roads 
Bill. 
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Macistracy (IrELaAnD) Mr. Sr. 
Grorce.] Mr. Sheil wished to ask the 
noble Lord, the Secretary for Ireland, 
whether an apology had been made by 
Mr. St. George to the Lord-lieutenant, 
and if so, whether he had any objection to 
lay before the "louse the apology or re. 
tractation offered by Mr. St. George. 

Lord Eliot would briefly advert to the 
circumstances of the case. In 1837, Mr. 
St. George had written a disrespectful an- 
swer to a communication from the Lord- 
lieutenant; and he was, in consequence, 
removed from the commission. The pre- 
sent Lord Chancellor of Ireland admitted 
that he was very properly removed, and 
when applied to for the restoration of 
Mr. St. George, he objected, unless 
Mr. St. George consented to retract 
the letter, or to make an apology for the 
language which he had used. The Lord 
Chancellor, however, received so many 
applications from gentlemen connected 
with the county—persons of different po- 
litical opinions—and even from the Lord- 
lieutenant of the county, that he felt 
himself justified in again communicating 
with Mr. St. George on the subject of an 
apology. Mr. St. George in consequence, 
gave an explanation to the J.ord Chancel- 
lor, but it was not a retractation of the 
letter or an apology. The Lord Chancel- 
Jor, however, did not think himself justi- 
fied in acting on his own view of the case, 
but reinstated Mr. St. George in conse- 
quence of the wishes which had been so 
strongly expressed on the subject. ‘The 
present Lord Chancellor of Ireland thought 
that the late Government was right in re- 
moving Mr. St. George; but, taking all 
the circumstances of the case into consi- 
deration, seeing that men of different par- 
ties in the county of Galway called for 
his restoration, and recollecting that Mr. 
St. George had been suspended for almost 
five years, in consequence of his letter, 
the Lord Chancellor had consented to re- 
instate him. After the explanation which 
he had given, he did not think that it 
would be proper to produce the paper 
called for by the right hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. Sheil would on a future day move 
for those papers. 


Poor-Law.] Sir J. Graham moved 
the Order of the Day for the House re- 
solving itself into committee on the Poor- 
law Amendment Bill. 
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Mr. Lawson said, that in rising to move 


“ That it be an instruction to the committee 
that they have power to divide the bill into 
two parts,” 


he was actuated by no factious motives, 
He wished the first part of the bill, that 
which related to the commission, to be 
proceeded with, and the other part, that 
which related to the details, to be post- 
poned till next Session, in order that time 
might be allowed for a more full and ex- 
tended inquiry. He wasstrongly opposed 
to the application of the bill at all to that 
part of the country with which he was 
more immediately connected, because he 
had reason to believe that the government 
of the poor had been there satisfactory to 
all parties. 

Sir J. Graham said, it was not neces- 
sary for him to occupy much of the time 
of the House in answering the observations 
of the hon. Gentleman. It seemed, how- 
ever that the hon. Gentleman had deter- 
mined to make common cause with the 
hon. Member for Oldham, who had dis- 
tinctly avowed that he should avail him- 
self of every means which the forms of the 
House would allow in order to protract the 
discussions on this measure until after the 
31st of July,—the effect of which course, 
if successfully carried out, would be to 
throw the whole management of the law 
for the relief of the poor of this country 
into inextricable confusion. Now, the 
hon. Gentleman must allow him to remind 
him that this measure was introduced on 
the 11th of May, and had now been before 
the House and the public for upwards of 
six weeks. A very large portion also of 
the measure was introduced last Session, 
and many of the principal clauses of it 
then underwent protracted discussion in 
committee. He must also beg to remind 
the hon. Member what was the object he 
really proposed to himself in taking his 
present course, and what would be the 
real effect of that course. The hon. Gen- 
tleman, it seemed, had no objection to 
allow the first five clauses, which were 
very important clauses, to pass into law, 
but he stopped at the next clause—the 
clause which proposed to abolish the Gil- 
bert unions. Now, let him look at the 
proportion of the population which would ° 
be affected by the proposed change in the 
Gilbert unions, compared with the whole 
number of the inhabitants of England and 
Wales affected by the general law which 
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the hon. Member wished to postpone on 
this particular account. The number of 
the poor calculated to be affected by the 
general provisionsofthebill was 15,000,000, 
while the persons embraced by the Gilbert 
unions amounted only to somewhere about 
250,000, with the addition of about 
150,000 more persons who would be af- 
fected by the abolition of those unions, 
and who were not now under the operation 
of the Poor-law act. Thus the House, 
according to the course marked out by 
the hon. Member, were now called upon 
to decide whether, for the sake of affect- 
ing about 400,000 persons, the whole of 
the regulations by which 15,000,000 in- 
habitants of England and Wales were 
deeply affected should be indefinitely 
postponed. He apprehended that the 
rule of that House and the ordinary 
course of proceeding was never to give an 
instruction to the committee to do anything 
which, without that instruction, that com- 
mittee would be competent to do. There- 
fore, in point of form, the motion of the 
hon. Member was irregular, because it 
was competent to him to move, in com- 
mittee, the rejection of the clause relating 
to the Gilbert unions. It was for the 


House to say whether the majority was in 


favour of a course which the hon. Member 
himself admitted to be factious; and he 
could only hope that the division to which 
they were about to proceed would dis- 
tinctly mark the sense of the House on 
the subject. 

Captain Pechell concurred in the course 
which the hon. Member for Knaresborough 
was about to take. The right hon. Baro- 
net would find that the hon. Member for 
Knaresborough was not the only Member 
of the House who was determined to offer 
to this measure the most constant and 
zealous opposition, or who would take ad- 
vantage of all possible forms of the House 
in obstructing the measure and endeavour- 
ing to protract the discussion of it until 
the right hon. Baronet was compelled to 
separate the bill into two parts—a course 
which, if the right hon. Baronet exercised 
a sound discretion, he would at once agree 
to; thus saving the time of the House, 
and allowing other most important business 
to be brought on. Last evening there 
was a public meeting of the inhabitants of 
Brighton, at which both the Members 
were requested to attend and report the 
progress made in the Poor-law bill. He 
had thought it his duty to tell his con- 
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stituents what had fallen from the right 
hon. Baronet, and they had unanimously 
agreed to a resolution, requesting the 
Members for the borough to vote against 
the Poor-law Amendment bill on every 
occasion, and to oppose in every possible 
way which the powers of Parliament would 
allow every measure that had for its ob- 
ject the continuance of the Poor-law com- 
mission. ‘This resolution, he conceived, 
would afford him quite justification enough 
in the course which he should adopt with 
regard to this bill, even though his oppo- 
sition might be designated as factious. 
Dr. Bowring desired to state the rea- 
sons which would influence the course he 
should take with reference to this very im- 
portant measure. He had certainly been 
one of those who expected that the pass 
ing of the Poor-law Act, the organization 
of the commission, and the establishment 
of a central control, would have been 
found most useful, not only to protect the’ 
rate-payers, but also to improve the condi- 
tion of the working classes. He had been 
strongly impressed with the abuses exist- 
ing under the old system, and of the abso- 
lute necessity of some remedy, and he had 
therefore watched with extreme anxiety 
the proceedings of the Poor-law commis- 
sion, and with a great desire to ascertain 
how far they had been beneficial, and how 
far they had effected the great object 
originally contemplated. That object being 
the relief of the deserving, the exclusion 
of the undeserving, and the honest admi- 
nistration of the funds raised from the 
contributors. No doubt there were many 
complaints against the Poor-law commis- 
sioners, but as the Ministry had avowed 
their intention to present a new law, and to 
take the whole subject into their matured 
consideration, he nad done his best to in- 
vest the Government which undertook the 
responsibility of preparing another Poor- 
law with unchecked power to enable them 
to present to Parliament one that should be 
efficient and humane. He had, therefore, 
voted against every motion that would 
have prevented the Government from fully 
acquainting themselves with the whole 
facts bearing upon the question, and com- 
ing forward with some plan of legislation 
for the purpose of effectually carrying out 
that principle to which all sides of the 
House desired to give effect. But he had 
watched with the greatest anxiety the pro- 
ceedings of the Poor-law commissioners. 
The plan, in his opinion, was originally 
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concocted with a philosophical and en- 
larged view of things, with a real desire 
to administer to the wants of the suffering 
people, while at the same time it sought 
to protect the rights of the rate-payers; 
and he certainly had hoped that when tie 
sufferings of the labouring population 
were so excessive, the Poor-law commis- 
sioners would have given effect to what 
was in itself a despotic and peremptory 
legislation in a mild, kind, generous, and 
benevolent spirit. But he had had ocea- 
sion to see the working of the law in the 
borough which he had the honour to re- 
present. He had brought some cases of 
severe distress before the House, and he 
had thought it necessary to call the atten- 
tion of the House to sufferings which he 
considered disgraceful to the state of so- 
ciety and civilization in a country like 
this. The right hon. Gentleman at the 
head of the Government was kind enough 


to lend a willing ear to the statement | 


which he had then made, and in his bene- 
volence had ordered an investigation to 
take place in the locality as to the aceu- 
racy of the information given, and whe- 
ther the extent of misery was such as 
he had described; now he was bound 


to say, that that investigation was con- 
ducted in a way to give the greatest 
possible dissatisfaction to all parties con- 


cerned. Neither the Poor-law  guar- 
dians, nor the disinterested lookers on, 
nor the rate-payers, nor the great mass 
of the population, were satisfied with the 
report that was made. It was not the 
report of an inquirer after truth—it was 
not a summary of evidence fairly collected 
and honestly weighed, but it was a partial 
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the other, or any other object to serve but 
the ends of truth and justice. Now, he 
was bound to sav, that he was grievously 
disappointed. He had been called upon 
to interfere, and to look to the working of 
the Poor-law commission in the borough 
of Bolton, and the manner of the adminis- 
tration of the affairs of the poor there, and 
the state of feeling on that subject in the 
borough towards the Poor-law commis- 
sioners were of such a character, that he 
felt bound, as far as he was able, to resist 
the continuance of powers which were 
exercised in that locality without any 
wisdom, discretion, or humanity. For if 
in the spot where he had ample means of 
knowing how the powers of the Board 
were exercised, he had abundant reason 
to know they were not exercised in a spirit 
of fairness, kindness, or equity, he was 
bound to suppose, the same tone and 
temper prevailed elsewhere, and he would 
not, in days like these, confide almost 
boundless authority to those whose pro- 
ceedings were so little tempered by hu- 
manity. But while he felt thus strongly 
with regard to the measure, he at the same 
time could not lend himself to any attempt 
by means of the mere forms of the House 
to resist the fair progress of the bill. He 
was prepared to canvass every clause with 
reference to its bearing on the well-being 
of the community, but he would not go 
further, for he did not think, that it was 
either fair or reasonable to use the forms 
of the House for the purpose of obstruct- 
ing the public business. In the spirit of 
| frankness he would say to his hon, Friends 
around him, that as far as bringing forward 
| fair reasoning and argument against the 
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one-sided statement of a partial partisan. | Government measure, in the hope of im- 


Hence, the feeling had spread very widely, 
-that the ends of truth and justice would 
not be secured by any investigation under- 
taken under the auspices of the Poor-law 
commission. He certainly had thought, 
that the assistant-commissioners would 
not, as they had done, have travelled out 
of their way to impugn the statements that 
had been made; he certainly had thought, 
that the Poor-law commissioners would 
have put a bridle upon that assistant. 
commissioner which would have prevented 
him from attempting to impugn facts that 
were as notorious as the light of day; he 
had hoped he might look to the Poor-law 
commissioners as a tribunal which had no 
object but to investigate into the truth, 
without apy interest on the one side or on 


| proving its details would go, so far would 
| the opponents of the bill have his assist- 


ance; but further, as he had already suid, 
he would not go. 

Mr. O'Connell had voted against the 
Government hitherto whenever this bill 
came on, for reasons obvious enough to 
those acquainted with the operation of the 
Poor-law in Ireland, and he therefore 
wished to state why he voted with the 
Government on the present occasion. He 
did so, because he thought it was expe- 
dient that the bill as proposed should be 
one bill—that the Government should go 
with their entire scheme before the public, 
in order that the probabilities of a success- 
ful opposition to the third reading might be 





increased. 
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Mr. Fielden observed, that every motion 
to divide the bill had come first from hon. 
Genilemen on the Ministerial side, and 
that they on the opposition side, by sup- 

rting those motions, got the credit of 
offering factious opposition, He now re- 
peated, notwithstanding what the right 
hon, Baronet had said, that he would 
avail himself of ail the forms of the House, 


factious or not factious, as he might be | 


called, in order to oppose this bill. He 
wanted to see an end put to the commis- 
sion; the public did not want the commis- 
sioners at all. He should vote with the 


hon, Member for Knaresborough, although | 


that hon. Member avowed, that his only 
object was to get the law done away with 
as regarded his own borough; he wished 


to have it done away with as regarded the| 


whole country. 

Sir W. Barron would yote against the 
motion, because he was morally certain, 
that when the Poor-law was properly un- 
derstood by the people of England, and 
when the passions and prejudices which 
now prevailed were in abeyance, it would 
be found to be the greatest benefit ever 
conferred by the Legislature on the people. 
No measure that had ever been brought 
forward had been so generally beneficial 
to the rich and to the poor. Its tendency 
was to raise the condition of the poorer 
classes, to give them independent opin- 
ions, and to induce them to lean more on 
their own industry and exertions than the 
old Poor-law, or any other law that had 
been passed. Hundreds of Gentlemen, 
opposed to him aud the late Government 
in politics, had acknowledged, that one of 
the greatest benefits ever conferred upon 
the country was the Poor-law Amend. 
ment Bill brought in by the Whigs; when, 
therefore, he saw a bill introduced upon 
the same principles, come from what party 
it might, he would support it. He re- 
gretted to find, that there were some hon. 
Gentlemen on the other side of the House 
who had not opposed the bill, although 
they owed their seats in that House to the 
disgraceful agitation which they had pro- 
duced in the country against it—an agi- 
tation which had been the real cause of 
that mischief which they were now com- 
bating. Talk to him of agitation in Ire- 
land! What was it compared to tie agita- 
tion which took place in England during 
the last general election? ‘‘ You and 
your Friends (addressing Sir R. Peel), 
were the agitatorsin England, By their 
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agitation against the Poor-laws and the 
Corn-laws, they placed you in your pre- 
sent position.” That the pledges had not 
been redeemed was the feeling of the 
people of England, and of their supporters 
out of doors, and he himself knew it; he 
saw it, he heard it, and he read it in their 
journals. Although he supported this 
bill, he never could support that derelic- 
tion of principle which bad brought men 
into power upon insincere agitation and 
false pretences. 

Mr. Grimsditch thought, that the hon, 
Baronet ought to have reserved his warmth 
for some subject connected with Ireland. 
He was not disposed to join any party for 
the purpose of giving any obstruction to 
the progress of this bill by the forms of the 
House. He had strong objections to the 
bill, but he was anxious to go on with it 
clause by clause, and see how far its ope- 
rations could be mitigated. 

General Johnson admitted, that the 
present bill was a bill to protect the rich, 
but he did not agree that it had a similar 
tendency to protect the poor. He was 
entirely opposed to a division of the bill, 
into two parts. His conviction was, that 
it would be much better to get rid of it 
altogether, and to pass a conciliatory mea- 
sure of a short duration, thus avoiding the 
necessity of discussing the merits of the 
question in the present Session. Consi- 
dering that there were already forty-seven 
notices of alterations on the paper besides 
new clauses, he did not think that it was 
either advisable or convenient to the 
House to proceed with the bill in its 
present form, 

Mr. Lawson said, that after the opinions 
which had been expressed in reference to 
his motion, he would withdraw it. 

Motion withdrawn. 

On the question, that the Speaker leave 
the Chair. 

Mr. 7’. Duncombe said, in rising to sub- 
mit the motion of which he had given no- 
tice, he could assure the House that he 
did not bring it forward with any factious 
motives. Not that he did not think fac- 
tion, when all other resources failed, an 
extremely good thing, as he had said on a 
former occasion, and acted upon the say- 
ing. But he submitted the present mo- 
tion in the hope of saving the House much 
time, and many angry and disagreeable 
discussions —discussions which he was 
quite satisfied, in the present state of pub. 
lic business, could not be carried on dur- 
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ing the short period that now remained, 
with any satisfactory result. These dis- 
cussions should be concluded previously 
to the termination of the Poor-law com- 
mission, which, as the House knew, would 
expire on the 31st of July next. What 
was the state of business in reference to 
this bill? They had now only about five 
weeks to deliberate on and discuss this 
great and important measure—a measure 
containing some sixty-two clauses, and re- 
lative to which, as his hon. Friend behind 
stated, there were forty or fifty amend- 
ments now standing on the notice book. 
They had not yet touched a single line of 
this bill in committee. The least possible 
time that could be allowed for the House 
of Lords, to consider so important a mea- 
sure, was a fortnight or three weeks. But 
giving the House of Lords a fortnight, 
what would remain for them? Some three 
weeks to discuss this bill and the other 
public business besides. Now, what had 
happened last year ? The noble Lord then 
at the head of the Government introduced 
a bill similar to this early in the Session. 
It had gone through committee, with the 
exception of five clauses, on the 5th of 
April. That was the state of the bill up 


to the 5th of April, when from the state 
of the public business it was not thought 
expedient to proceed further with it. There 
was nothing, as it appeared to him, which 
called so imperatively upon them, espe- 
cially considering the present state of the 
country, to induce them to press the bill 


in the present Session. After the state- 
ments that had been made that evening, 
and after the nature of the opposition with 
which it was said the present measure 
would be met, he believed that it would be 
not only morally, but physically, impossi- 
ble for her Majesty’s Ministers to get 
through the bill within the time limited by 
act of Parliament for the continuance of 
the commission. Her Majesty’s Ministers 
had delayed this measure (and he did not 
know that they could have done otherwise) 
until within five weeks of the termination 
of the commission. The discussion upon 
this bill—the fate of the measure, was not 
now with the Government; for her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers were, with respect to it, 
in the hands of the Opposition. It rested 
now with the Opposition whether the bill 
was to pass or not. It was, therefore, 
worthy of the consideration of her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers, and of the House, and of 
all parties, whether they were favourable 
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to Poor-law or opposed to it—whether the 
bill should be proceeded further with or 
not. If they determined that it should 
not, then some measure might be adopted 
for obviating the inconvenience that was 
felt with respect to the commissioners. He 
did not himself think that the commis- 
sioners were necessary ; but as it was the 
prevailing opinion in the House that the 
commissioners should remain, he did not 
think that any opposition would be offered 
to the commission lasting for another year, 
In this, he believed, there would be but 
little difficulty ; while there would be the 
greatest if an opposite course were pur- 
sued. In the state of the public business, 
it must be the only measure that could oc- 
cupy them for the next five weeks. Now, 
what was the state of public business at that 
moment? ‘There were seventeen orders 
of the day for that day, and the right hon. 
Baronet the Secretary for the Home De. 
partment had, on the preceding night, in- 
troduced three new bills, all of which were, 
of course, to be proceeded with. One of 
those bills was, in his estimation, of the 
utmost importance. It was the Prison 
Discipline Bill, and he must say that he 
regretted exceedingly to see such a mea- 
sure introduced at so late-a period of the 
Session. They had been told by the right 
hon. Baronet that it was a bill for regu- 
lating the discipline in all the prisons of 
England—a subject to which he had him- 
self called their attention in the early part 
of the Session, and that was of still more 
importance than this attempt at altering 
the law for relieving the poor. But while 
the Government was proceeding in its 
present course, he begged to ask what had 
become of the measures alluded to in the 
Queen’s Speech? They had been there 
told of a bill to amend the Bankruptcy 
Court; they had been promised the intro- 
duction of measures of reform into the ec+ 
clesiastical courts—those sinks of iniquity. 
They had been told, too, that there was to 
be a bill for the registration of voters; 
what was to become of that? Why, it 
was to be merely introduced, and then 
thrown on the Table. Two years ago, 
when the noble Lord opposite introduced 
his Irish Registration Bill, he told them 
that there was nothing of so much im- 
portance as that measure. They were 
told of perjury, and personation, and 
every other iniquity taking place in Ire- 
land, and that there these things ought to 
be remedied immediately, and now they 
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did not hear one word on the same sub- 
ject. Even when the hon. Member for 
Halifax proposed a motion which was to 
the effect that they had better proceed 
with an English Registration Bill rather 
than with that of Ireland, then the noble 
Lord told them that the two things were 
perfectly distinct, and the noble Lord 
declared that he would not allow his bill 
to be hung up until the English Registra- 
tion Bill had gone through committee. 
But what now said the right hon. Baronet 
the Member for Tamworth? That they 
had better determine the principle on 
which English registration should be based 
before the Irish Registration Bill was gone 
into. What, then, had become of the 
crying evils, of which they had been told 
so much two years ago? Why not at- 
tempt to carry some remedial measure 
through that House? or why waste the 
time of the House in the attempt to con- 
tinue the powers of the Poor-law com- 
missioners for six years longer? Why not 
go on with the measures that were referred 
to in the Queen’s Speech? Why urge this, 
that was not mentioned in the Queen’s 
Speech? From motives of prudence, he 
was sure, her Majesty’s Ministers had 
declined referring to it. They had not 
given even the most distant hint that it 
would be brought on; while, as to those 
measures which had been promised, and 
for which the country had been looking 
most anxiously, they had been totally 
abandoned by her Majesty’s Ministers. 
Let his suggestion be adopted, and they 
would have plenty of opportunity to dis- 
cuss the Poor-law hereafter. This bill 
was one not merely for the continuance 
of the powers of the commissioners, but it 
went also to repeal the Gilbert incorpora- 
tions, and to set aside all local acts, and 
to continue the nefarious system of proxy 
votes. It was, too, to give them another 
set of assistant commissioners—those iti- 
nerant nuisances of whom the whole coun- 
try was complaining. When he iooked to 
all these objections—when he knew that 
80 many others might be stated—he asked 
whether it were possible for them to go 
through such a measure in the short pe- 
tiod of three weeks? Was the House not 
to be allowed to discuss the estimates which: 
Were yet to be brought forward? Were 
they not to be permitted to say a word 
about the 800,0002. or 900,000/. addi- 
tional for the China war, nor to make an ob- 
servation upon the estimates for Canada? 
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Was all other business to be put aside in 
order that so objectionable a bill might be 
forced upon the country. He said that the 
public mind was not in a condition to 
receive this bill upon the terms on which 
the Government intended to force it on 
them. He believed with the hon. Mem- 
ber for Oldham that 99 in every 100 
persons out of that House were opposed 
to the principle and provisions of this 
measure. He had himself had the honour 
of waiting upon the Secretary for the 
Home Department with delegates from 
different parts of the country interested in 
the maintenance of the Gilbert incorpora- 
tions, and when the right hon. Baronet 
made light of the matter by saying they 
only affected 300,000 persons, it was said 
by one individual, a highly respectable 
Conservative, a clergyman, a minister of 
the Gospel, a minister of peace—that 
“ this bill could not be carried except at 
the point of the bayonet.” The right hon. 
Gentleman might recollect the expression 
—at least, it made a deep impression upon 
him, considering by whose lips it had been 
uttered. He would call their attention to 
the petition, signed by 3,000,000 of 
people, that he had already presented to 
them. The House might object to many 
parts of that petition, but what the pe- 
titioners said with regard to the New Poor- 
law was worthy of the attention of that 
House, because it spoke not only the opin- 
ion of 3,000,000, but also because they 
were those most likely to be affected by 
the provisions of the bill of which they 
gave this opinion. The petitioners stated 
this :— 

“ That in England, Ireland, Scotland, and 
Wales, thousands of people are dying from 
actual want; and your petitioners, whilst sen- 
sible that poverty is the great exciting cause 
of crime, view with mingled astonishment and 
alarm the ill provision made for the poor, the 
aged, and infirm ; and likewise perceive, with 
feelings of indignation, the determination of 
your honourable House to continue the 
Poor-law bill in operation, notwithstanding 
the many proofs which have been afforded by 
sad experience of the unconstitutional prin- 
ciple of that bill, of its unchristian character, 
and of the cruel and murderous effects pro- 
duced upon the wages of working men and 
the lives of the subjects of this realm, Your 
petitioners conceive the bill to be contrary to 
all previous statutes, opposed to the spirit of 
the Constituion, and an actual violation of the 
precepts of the Christian religion ; and, there- 
fore, your petitioners look with apprehension 
to the results which may flow from its cone 
tinuance.” 
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Every man acquainted with the north 
of England looked with great apprehen- 
sion to the determination of that House 
to force this bill upon the country. He 
did not mean to go further into the merits 
or demerits of the bill. He hoped that 
the House would agree to his motion. 
He was satisfied that the wisest course 
for her Majesty’s Ministers would be to 
accede to it, and postpone the bill to next 
Session. What other measure they might 
adopt it was for them in their wisdom to 
jay before the House. He proposed to 
them a course by which they might act in 
a conciliatory spirit: it depended now on 
themselves to say whether they would 
force this bill on the House: if they did, 
their efforts would be fruitless; they must 
only meet with defeat and disappoint- 
ment, for it was impossible that the bill 
could become the law of the land in the 
present state of public feeling and in the 
present situation of public affairs. The 
hon. Member concluded by moving,— 

* That, considering the distressed state of 
the commercial and industrious classes of this 
country, together with the advanced period of 
the Session, and the present state of public 
business, coupled with the fact that the Poor- 
law commission expires on the 31st of the en- 
suing month, it is the opinion of this House 
that there is not now sufficient time to enable 
Parliament to give that attention and deliber- 
ation to the important changes in the laws for 
the administration of relief to the poor which 
the measure introduced by her Majesty’s Min- 
isters imperatively demands ; and that it would 
therefore be more expedient that measures of 
a temporary character should be adopted to 
meet any inconvenience which the expiring 
provisions of existing laws for the relief of 
the poor may be deemed to require.” 

Mr. Wallace agreed with the hon. 
Member as to the necessity of postponing 
the present measure, and he believed fur- 
ther, that if it were persevered in, the 
time of the House, which ought to be 
devoted to the consideration of the distress 
of the working classes throughout the 
length and breadth of the land, could not 
be applied to that purpose. In the part 
of the country to which he belonged the 
distress was becoming daily deeper and 
more gloomy; nor was there any appear- 
ance of improvement in trade; it seemed 
as if more and more of the people were 
becoming destitute. They had now what 
he called a Poor-law Parliament sitting in 
King William-street, who were distribut- 
ing alms to the destitute in England and 
Scotland. He had endeavoured to dis- 
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cover by what authority these gentlemen 
received money, and also upon what prin. 
ciple they distributed relief. He had been 
unable to discover either. He believed 
they were actuated by sentiments of hu. 
manity, but still the public had a right to 
know under what authority they collected 
the money, and upon what principle they 
distributed it. He believed the Parlia. 
ment ought to interfere between the people 
and starvation. If the people were to be 
suffered to starve, let the Parliament say 
so. And if there were any source from 
which they could be relieved, let the Par- 
liament say so. In this country, it was 
said, they had a Poor-law that provided 
for the distressed poor. Did it do so, he 
would ask? In his country they had no 
such law, and the time of Parliament 
would have been better occupied in pro- 
viding a Poor-law for Scotland, than in 
amendiug that of England. He should 
support the motion of his hon, Friend, 
and adopt the course to which he alluded 
with regard to the business of the House, 
if he was supported by any hon. Member, 
Sir James Graham intended to occupy 
the House but for a very few minutes, 
He by no meanscomplained of the motion 
that they were now discussing. So far 
from regarding it as factious, be thought 
that it properly and fairly raised a most 
important question for the deliberate opi- 
nion of that House, and he thought that 
now the moment had arrived for deter- 
mining that question which the hon, Gea- 
tleman had so fairly raised. He hoped 
and believed that if the House should 
agree with her Majesty’s Ministers, that 
on the whole it was expedient to proceed 
with this bill—if the House should decide 
this point by a majority—then, until the 
contrary was proved to him, the course 
usual in all deliberative assemblies—that 
the minority should be bound by the acts 
of the majority—until he saw that rule 
rejected, and an opposite one adopted, he 
could not believe that this assembly would 
act differently from others. He thanked 
the hon. Gentleman for fairly raising this 
question. He rejoiced that the moment 
was come for them to decide, whether, 
under all the circumstances, they deemed 
it expedient to proceed with this bill. fe 
begged to call their attention to what was 
his feeling on this matter. The hon. Gen- 
tleman had said, that it was most desirable 
to procure unanimity and to avoid angry 
discussion with regard to this measure. 
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admitted the importance of this object, 
but then he was charged with the per- 
formance of a public duty, and he must 
not be betrayed by any consideration of 
that kind into the dereliction of paramount 
obligations. No man was more deeply 
impressed than he was with the wide- 
spread distress of the working classes. He 
made the admission unequivocally. He 
felt, too, that the administration of relief to 
the distressed was invested with peculiar 
difficulties. It was his duty to consider in 
what way that relief might be dispensed 
with the most safety and advantage to 
the people; and having had some ex- 
perience in these matters, having, care- 
fully deliberated upon it, admitting the 
distress, and seeing that there were in 
England and Wales 1,200,000 persons 
receiving assistance from the parochial 
rates, he was speaking gravely in the 
discharge of a painful duty; they were a 
deliberative assembly—the great council 
of the nation —and he should be betraying 
his trust if he did not state the facts 
fairly, and, as an adviser of the Crown, 
call on that House to assist in a great 
public emergency. Admitting, then, he 
said, the distress to be wide-spread —ad- 


mitting that there were 1,200,000 receiv- 
ing assistance from the parochial rates, he 
asked himself, in this state of affairs, how 


could the difficulty best be met. He had 
had experience of former periods of dis- 
tress, when no control for regulating re- 
lief like that which the commissioners 
exercised, existed in his State. He 
deliberately said, that the difficulties in 
such an emergency could only safely be 
met by the administration of relief under 
the control of the Poor-law commissioners, 
with unabated powers, and with powers 
such as he asked to be extended to them. 
He deprecated altogether the proposal of 
continuing their powers but for a single 
year; as it was, they could only encounter 
the difficulties with which they had to con- 
tend by possessing the marked confidence 
of the Legislature. After what had passed, 
were there now to be but a temporary re- 
newal of the act—would they not mark 
with their distrust the persons to whom 
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the power was confided; would they not | 
cripple the power that they branded, and | 
disable the commissioners from effectually | 
meeting the difficulties to which they | 
would be exposed? It was the opinion of | 


her Majesty’s advisers, that such powers | 
a3 they now asked for the commissioners 
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were indispensable. The hon. Gentleman 
who had just sat down, had stated that out 
of doors there was a very strong fveling 
against the continuance of the commission- 
ers, and he also said that he thought the as- 
sistant commissioners were itinerant nui- 
sances. The House was aware that some of 
the most destitute of the manufacturing po- 
pulation were to be found in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Burnley. It had been 
stated to the House that they had sent an 
assistant commissioner of tried experience 
and great knowledge to that district, where 
relief, from some mismanagement, had not 
been properly administered. The assistant 
commissioner was Sir John Walsham, a 
gentleman particularly well suited for the 
duty of superintending relief in that dis- 
trict. He was one of those designated by 
the hon. Gentleman an itinerant nuisance; 
his mission was but of a temporary dura- 
tion, and yet in the course of one month, 
where there had been confusion, he re- 
stored order; and he did this with the 
comparative satisfaction of that class to 
whom the relief was administered. Sir 
John Walsham having then executed his 
commission, which was but of a temporary 
nature, left the district having received a 
public expression of confidence in his fa- 
vour, and of a desire that he might be sent 
there permanently to superintend the af- 
fairs of the poor. This was a testimony not 
less honourable to him, than it was to the 
board of guardians and the distressed po- 
pulation, It was admitted frankly, that 
kind and humane feeling had been exhib- 
ited in the administration of relief. He 
heard then with sorrow, under such cir- 
cumstances, gentlemen who had to exe. 
cute such painful duties, when they were 
not present, branded with the name of 
itinerant nuisances. Not only, in his 
opinion, was the control indispensable, but 
it should be aided by local inquiries. 
There should be the central superintend- 
ence, aided by the assistant commissioners. 
In the difficult circumstances of the coun- 
try this was indispensable. He entreated 
the House not suddenly, not hastily, not 
from any desire to see the Session closed, 
not from any threat of factious opposition, 
to be led away from the performance of its 
duty. He entreated, he implored the 
House not to run the risk of postponing 
this measure. If the House agreed that 
the Poor-law commissioners were entitled 
to their confidence, and, in the circum- 
stances of the country, were indispensable 
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to superintend the administration of relief, 
then he asked then by a decisive majority 
to negative the present motion. The first 
clause not merely affected the existence of 
the commission, but provided that certain 
powers should be confided to them. If that 
clause passed, then every subsequent clause 
was a clause of detail, modifying to a cer- 
tain extent the nature of the powers to be 
exercised, whether central or local. The 
simple question as to whether the Gilbert 
unions were to be abandoned or not would 
come on in the sixth clause, but the prin- 
cipal question was on the first clause as to 
the duration of the commission. As to the 
other clauses, they might be characterised, 
with hardly a single exception, as a mitiga- 
tion of the stronger portions of the original 
measure. He hoped that the House 
would apply itself to this measure sedu- 
lously and dispassionately. On the part 
of the Government, he said that when the 
bill was in committee, he was, on all ques- 
tions of detail, ready to enter into the 
consideration of them, in a conciliatory 
Spirit, sincerely desirous that the measure 
might come out of committee well ma- 
tured. He was thoroughly ready to make 
such concessions as might be felt to be 
necessary on the part of the poorer classes; 
but with his affectionate feeling towards 
them, and with the deepest desire to pro- 
mote their interests, he considered that he 
should act with treachery towards them, 
and basely betray the duties of his office, 
if he consented for one moment to forego 
pressing upon the Legislature the para- 
mount importance of renewing the com- 
mission, not for one year, but for five 
years at the least. 

Mr. Hume had always supported this 
measure, and had always advocated the 
maintenance of a ceotral authority. But 
when he referred to the state of Keighley, 
he was astonished that the commissioners 
had permitted the existence of such a 
state of things as were described there. 
The Poor-law was a bill for compelling 
the poor to support themselves by their 
labour; but then the House had passed 
the Corn-law, which prevented them from 
obtaining work. What was it that the 
people said? That they did not want 
charity, but that they wanted work, and 
her Majesty’s Ministers would not allow 
them to have it. By so doing they were 
acting in the most cruel manner, and to 
their conduct was to be ascribed the exist- 
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The vote which he would now give was 
the first vote which he had ever recorded 
against the Poor-law Bill; but really, 
when he saw such misery as existed 
around him—when he saw the Govern- 
ment determined to keep up the causes of 
that misery he could pursue no other 
course. If the right hon. Gentleman 
wanted to relieve the distress of the 
country, let him remove the pressure of 
the corn and provision laws. Let them 
all be swept away. Depend upon it, 
whatever hon. Gentlemen might say, the 
time was coming when they would be 
compelled to do that as a matter of ne.’ 
cessity, which they might now grant asa 
boon. But there was a still gloomier 
prospect in store. The time might come 
when even the removal of the Corn laws 
would be too late to put an end to the 
mischief of which they had been the cause. 
Commerce arose from the interchange, 
between nation and nation, of the products 
of their soils, or the fruits of the industry 
and ingenuity of their inhabitants. As 
we refused to admit the produce of fo- 
reign nations, these countries in return 
would adopt measures to prevent the re. 
ception, within their ports, of our own 
manufactures. Every month aggravated 
the evil—a few months more might place 
the countries on the demand from which 
for our manufactures our ov'n commercial 
prosperity depended, in a situation ena- 
bling them to reject these manufactures. 
Out of doors nineteen people out of twenty 
asserted that a free-trade in corn was the 
only remedy for the distresses of the 
country. He should firmly oppose the 
continuance of the commission for the 
proposed period of six years; but he did 
not by any means doubt the general prin- 
ciple of the bill. His doubt lay as to how 
that principle could be carried out under 
the system of monopoly adhered to by the 
Government. The New Poor-law and 
Corn-laws could not exist together—they 
could not carry out one when the restric- 
tions imposed on prosperity by the other 
were in being. Before long there would 
be only two classes in this country—the 
very rich and the very poor—and, then, 
what would become of property? He had 
never seen the prospects of the country 80 
gloomy as they were at present. During 
all other periods of distress they could 
look forward to some probable termination 
of it ; but, at present, he saw no likelihood 
of termination until free-trade should have 
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been established. He wished to see the 
population of England assume a healthy 
manly appearance, by earning a comfort- 
able livelihood by their own exertions: 
and until they allowed them free scope for 
their labour they were but frustrating the 
ultimate object of the measure before the 
House. It was not the poorer classes 
alone who would suffer by the continuance 
of monopoly ; the time was coming when 
the higher classes would have most se- 
tiously to consider the extent of the evil, 
and would be compelled “to do unto 
others as they would that others should 
do unto them.” 

Mr. Liddell rose for the purpose of 
making a distinct proposition to her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. It was that, prin- 
cipally in consideration of the advanced 
period of the Session at which the bill had 
been brought forward, and in consideration 
of the very great changes which it pro- 
posed to introduce, Ministers would con- 
sent to limit that part of the bill to be 
passed this Session to the first five clauses. 
Those clauses might be passed in the form 
in which they now stood, or the com- 
mission might be limited in duration, as 
the House should see fit. Thus the ma- 


chinery of the Poor-law would be con- 
tinued, without detriment to the country. 
The subject might be taken np by Govern- 
ment early in next Session, and time 
would then be at the disposal of the 
House for the full consideration of the 


subject. The first five clauses of the bill 
comprehended the continuance of the 
commission, the number of assistant-com- 
missioners, and provisions with regard to 
the operation of regulations of the com- 
missioners, and the evidence of the trans- 
mission. By limiting the discussion to 
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these points the Gilbert unions would not 
be summarily suppressed. The subject of ! 
the district pauper schools and the relief | 
tocasual poor would be open for further | 
consideration. He did not concur in the 

proposition of the hon. Member for Fins- 


bury, but he thought that, under the cir- 
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to-morrow, it would not relieve in the 
smallest possible degree any portion of 
the existing distress. He had said so 
before, and he now said so again. He 
had been lately waited upon by a deputa- 
tion from the north of England, who had 
given the most painful accounts of the 
state of that part of the country and 
the condition of the people. These 
gentlemen, like the hon. Member for 
Montrose, believed that the distress 
could be remedied by the means to 
which that hon. Gentleman had al- 
luded. He stated to them in private that 
opinion which he had now stated in public 
—an opinion held, he believed, by every 
man who was aware of the price of corn 
at present in the northern parts of Europe, 
who was aware of the small quantity which 
could be had there for love or money, and 
who knew that for some time past the 
price of corn in the ports of the Baltic had 
been higher than in any of the provincial 
markets of this country. These facts spoke 
volumes in favour of the present system of 
Corn-laws—spoke, indeed, so strongly in 
their favour, that every person who was 
aware of them, must join him in putting 
little faith in the nostrums of the hon. 
Member for Montrose. 

Lord John Russell said, the essential 
point before the House was the question of 
the length of time to which the commis- 
sion should be renewed. He was of opin- 
ion that it was not by any means advisable 
in this case to prolong the commission for 
only one year, as it had been prolonged in 
another instance, and he trusted that all 
who supported the Poor-law would support 
the clause relating to the renewal of the 
commission. He would say nothing with 
reference to the proposition of the hon. 
Gentleman who had spoken last, which he 
had not sufficiently considered ; but he 
must be aliowed to state his opinion upon 
the advice given by the hon. Member for 
Montrose, who seemed to consider that 
they should not maintain the Poor-law 
in its present shape, because he differed 
| from Government upon the subject of the 
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cumstances of the case, that hon. Gentle- | Corn-laws. He was sorry that the hon. 
man might concur with his suggestion. Member had introduced the subject at all 
By agreeing to it manifold objections would | into this discussion, and he regretted still 
be got over, and many important points | more that the hon. Gentleman Opposite 
would stand over for consideration until | had followed the example set by the hon. 
next Session. Having said so much, he | Member for Montrose, because he differed 
would add a word or two with reference | from the hon. Gentleman, and really his 
to what had fallen from the hon. Gentle- | observations offered strong temptations for 
man the Member for Montrose. He be-|a reply. But, according to his view, there 
lieved that if they had free-trade in corn could be no alteration of the Corn-laws— 
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not even the total abolition of duties— 
which would muke it advisable to continue 
a bad system of administration of the law 
for the relief of the poor. It was true that, 
if the Corn-laws were on a better footing, 
there would be fewer poor to require relief 
from the Poor-laws; but there would al- 
ways be a considerable number of poor to 
receive parochial relief, and it could not be 
advisable, because they had a system of 
Corn-laws, of which the hon, Member for 
Montrose did not approve, that they should 
on that account continue a system of Poor- 
laws, by which the improvident should be 
supported ; by which relief should be ad- 
ministered in the worst possible manner ; 
and by which the persons put in the direc- 
tion of the law, should be unfit for the 
management of its operations. No circum- 
stances could ever make it expedient for 
this House to say, “‘ We have so bad a 
system of Corn-laws, that we will have a 
bad system of Poor-laws.” The adminis- 
tration of relief to the poor was rendered 
more difficult by the present distressed 
condition of the country. The adminis- 


tration of any system would be rendered 
difficult by that ebeess ; but it was their 
duty, if they thought that the present 
system was in its general principles good, 


to adopt that system, as it appeared to be 
recommended on its own grounds, and not 
with reference to the bearing of any other 
system upon it. He must, therefore, ob- 
ject to the motion of his hon. Friend, and 
leave it to the future discretion of the 
House as to what time it could bestow 
upon the discussion of those points of the 
measure which did not embody the con- 
tinuance of the commission. 

Colonel 7. Wood had voted for the second 
reading of the bill, and he had stated then 
that he would vote for the first five clauses 
of the bill when it was considered in com- 
mittee ; but he thought that it was too 
late in the Session to goon with the conside- 
ration of the others, and as he thought then, 
he should vote now. It had been stated 
that the present condition of the country 
as regarded its pauper population was 
bad in the extreme; but he would re- 
mind the House that in 1807, when 
Mr. Whitbread introduced his Poor-law 
scheme, the number of persons receiving 
parish relief was upwards of 1,200,000, 
the number stated as at present exist- 
ing; and this at a period when the en- 
tire population amounted to only about 
8,000,000, whereas the population now 
amounted to 15,000,000 or 16,000,000. 
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Therefore, so far from the condition of the 
country being impaired, it was really im- 
proved since Mr. Whitbread’s time. 

Mr. Ferrand was convinced that the 
Poor-law commissioners and assistant- 
commissioners would uphold any system 
which gave them the control of the public 
money. He felt it due to himself as a 
member of the Keighley board of guard- 
ians, as chairman of the board, and as a 
magistrate of the county in which the 
union was established, to prove to the 
House and to the country, that a state- 
ment which had been made respecting him 
by a public officer, in a report new he be. 
lieved on the Table of the House, was false 
and scandalous. [* Oh,oh.”] He would 
prove from the report of Sir J. Walsham, 
that the statement made by Mr. Mott was 
false. He would tell the right hon. Ba. 
ronet, the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, that the country had been 
betrayed when it placed confidence in the 
Government. The Government had been 
raised to power by the deeprooted hatred 
which the people bore to the New Poor. 
law. It was the detestation of that law 
which placed the Conservative candidates 
at the head of the poll. It was to raise 
their voices against that law that they 
were returned to that House, and he stood 
there to perform the duty for which he 
had been sent. The noble Lord opposite 
last year introduced his bill, and took his 
stand upon it. What was the conse- 
quence? The country, when the general 
election came, told the noble Lord that 
they would not have his bill nor him 
either. He would now call the attention 
of the House to some statements in Mr. 
Mott’s report. He found that Mr. Mott 
said,— 

“ T regret to have to report to your board 
that the proceedings of the guardians are very 
unsatisfactory ; in short, they are entirely at 
variance with the provisions of the law and the 
directions of your board-” 


He begged leave to assure the House 
that the board of guardians of the Keighley 
Union had been carrying on the whole of 
their proceedings, since he himself at- 
tended the board, according to the express 
directions of the commissioners of Somer- 
set House. This was directly contrary to 
the allegations of the commissioners them- 
selves. He held in his hand the report of 
the Poor-law commissioners for 1839. 
The following passages described the state 
of the unions in Lancashire and the 
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northern districts, and the manner in 
which the law was carried out :— 


“ We are enabled to state generally, in re- 
ference to these unions, that the boards of 
guardians are proceeding satisfactorily in the 
administration of relief. . . . . Thesame 
observations apply to many of the unions in 
the West Riding of York, which have been 
longest in operation, . . The guardians 
are authorised to put the law into operation 
under and subject to the provisions of the 43rd 
Elizabeth, c. 2 (the old law), and are, in fact, 
a larger vestry, before whom the cases of the 
respective paupers are investigated either on 
their own personal application or from the re- 
port of the relieving officers, whose duty it is 
to administer the relief ordered by the board, 
and to inquire into the situation of the paupers 
making application, and the board of guardians 
have reason to believe that the real wants and 
necessities of the poor are more promptly at- 
tended to and relieved than under the old 
law.” 

He begged the particular attention of 
the House to these extracts, which would 
show the system by which the Poor-law 
commissioners gulled the public, sending 
assistant-commissioners over the country 
to deceive the House and the Government. 
He would take the liberty of reading an 
extract from the report of Sir J. Walsham, 


relative to the Keighley union, which 
would confirm what he had stated rela- 
tive to the inaccuracy of Mr. Mott’s 


report: [The hon. Member read such 
an extract.} One great cause of the 
increase of the rates was the bringing such 
numbers of men from the southern and 
other agricultural districts into the manu- 
facturing parishes of Lancashire. It was 
a fact that some of these men were now 
receiving from the parishes whence they 
had been transported 13/. a year in aid of 
wages. If any improvement had been 
made in the working of the law, he would 
say that it was owing entirely to the exer- 
tions of its uncompromising and deter- 
mined opponents, and of the boards of 
guardians, who had been obliged to set 
the commissioners at defiance, and act 
contrary to their directions. That was 
owing solely to the arbitrary, unconstitu- 
tional, monstrous, inhuman, un- Christian, 
un-English orders which the latter occa- 
sionally issued. Were such men, he would 
ask, to be intrusted with the administration 
of the workhouse test? He now came to 
the close of Mr. Mott’s report; and what 
would the right hon. Baronet say when he 
heard what was there stated ? 

“ Without proper workhouse accommoda- 
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tion I am afraid that other restraints upon the 
guardians would be of little avail. As the 
auditors are now elected, their services in 
many unions are but of little use, and no bere- 
ficial check can be expected through them. I 
have repeatedly ventured to state to your 
board, and all recent experience has confirmed 
the opinion I have before expressed, that even 
as a precautionary measure, in the manufac- 
turing districts, where the poor-rates, until 
recently, have been comparatively light, the 
provisions of the New Poor-law are loudly 
called for; and that unless the Poor-law com- 
missioners are empowered by the Legislature 
to enforce the provision for proper workhouse 
accommodation to aid the restraint upon re- 
lief to able-bodied paupers, there is nothing to 
prevent the pressure of the poor-rates in the 
manufacturing districts from becoming ten 
times more ruinous in their consequences and 
more dangerous to the public welfare than 
those which were unhappily witnessed in the 
agricultural districts of the south of England.” 


Now, he would ask the right hon, Gen- 
tleman what kind of poorhouses they were 
going toerect? The feeling in the north 
of England was most determined in oppo- 
sition to this measure. The people there 
were unanimous almost to a man against 
it. The question they had to decide was 
whether the northern parts of England 
should be completely ruined, the working 
classes there be made determined haters 
of the institutions of their country, and 
the men of property be made to feel that 
every principle of the Constitution had 
been violated. The right hon. Gentle- 
man knew it was impossible to carry out 
the orders that were issued; the commis- 
sioners knew it too, and yet, in spite of 
the state in which the union of Keighley 
was, they issued the orders to which he 
had alluded. He had no hesitation then 
in saying that the commissioners were 
more anxious to preserve their places and 
their pay than to care for the public wel- 
fare. Had the people of this country be- 
come so degraded from every principle 
that actuated their ancestors, that three 
Poor-lawcommissioners at Somerset House 
were rendered necessary for providing for 
the poor? He was now chairman of the 
guardians of the Keighley union, and, a 
short time since, when he found these pe- 
remptory orders had been sent down, as 
the chairman of the board, and asa ma- 
gistrate, he officially communicated to the 
right hon. Gentleman, that if these orders 
were carried out, he felt convinced a 
breach of the peace would take place. 
What was the answer of the right hon. Ba- 
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ronet, the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department—the guardian of the poor of 
the country? That he could not interfere. 
But he would ask the right hon. Baronet 
whether he had not acted as the chairman 
of a board of guardians and as a magis- 
trate of Cumberland? Did the right hon. 
Baronet allow any Poor-law commissioners 
to interfere with him? No. Then let the 
same motives which actuated the right hon. 
Baronet as chairman of a board of guar- 
dians in Cumberland be attributed to him 
ip his position as chairman of the Keigh- 
ley Union. He held in his hand an ex- 
tract from a speech of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman on the 20th of July, 1839, and he 
could assure the right hon. Gentleman that 
** Hansard” had been a great comfort to 
him since he had had the interview with him. 
The right hon. Gentleman said the other 
night that he possessed considerable 
influence in Cumberland. The right hon. 
Baronet said, that he had considerable 
property there, and property generally 
gave influence ; but at any rate he wished 
that he had more. The speech which he 


was about to quote was made when Lord 
John Russell moved the Order of the Day 
for going into committee on the Poor-law 


Bill; and the right hon. Gentleman then 
said,— 

““When the commissioners of Somerset 
House came practically to consider the pru- 
dence of carrying out this regulation (the re- 
fusal of out-door relief}, the inquiries they 
made, and the experience they had acquired, 
taught them the impossibility of giving general 
effect to the law. Uniformity was desirable. 
This rule, prohibiting the administration of 
out-door relief, so far from being general 
throughout England, was, he must say, some- 
what capriciously applied. It was applied to 
certain unions in the south, but in the north 
the rule was not in operation. In Cumber- 
land, in the union of which he was chairman, 
they were bound by no such regulation, An 
ample discretion was left them ; they were not 
fettered in the least ; and if they had not been 
left to the exercise of this unfettered discretion, 
he was bound to say, he should not have held 
himself responsible during the last winter for 
the conduct of that union.” 


He said it was monstrous, it was most 
unjust, that three Poor-law commissioners 
so grossly ignorant as he had proved these 
men to be should make those orders, 
which, if carried out, must reduce this 
country to a state of anarchy and confu- 
sion—increase the enormous rates—turn 
the aged and infirm out of their homes, 
and carry out the labour test amongst a 
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population of 50,000 persons, who had 
now scarcely the means of getting a 
single day’s employment. But let him ask 
the right hon. Baronet this—Were those 
orders issued by the Poor-law commission. 
ers for the purpase of tearing from their 
homes persons of seventy, eighty, and 
ninety years of age, who were, to a con- 
siderable extent, relieved by the feelings 
of charity which imbued the breasts of 
their poor neighbours—that when a slight 
assistance from the board of guardians or 
rate-payers would enable them to be carried 
from the hearth on which they sat to their 
final resting-place in the churchyard, they 
were to be dragged to an union workhouse, 
in defiance of every human feeling, until 
the people were taught to regard a work- 
house as a prison! Was it not monstrous 
that the commissioners should have issued 
those orders at that very moment in the 
Keighley Union, that, when carried out, 
and they must be if it were possible, 
would tear the aged and infirm from their 
peaceful homes, no longer to enjoy their 
evening walk by the mountain’s side or in 
the shaded lanes, but to be immured 
within prison walls, and to have every feel- 
ing disregarded. He would tell the right 
hon. Gentleman and the country that the 
people would not submit to it. He would 
tell the right hon. Gentleman that they 
would not submit to it in Cumberland; 
they would not submit to it in Yorkshire, 
He would, for a moment, allude to what 
he considered an extraordinary circum- 
stance ; and that was, that when the noble 
Lord the Member for London, on the 21st 
of July, 1840, moved the third reading of 
the New Poor-law Commission Continu- 
ance Bill, there were absent the following 
Members of the present Government,— 
Sir R. Peel, Sir J. Graham, Lord Stanley, 
Sir F. Pollock, and Sir W. Follett. That 
was an extraordinary circumstance; but 
that very circumstance was the cause of 
hundreds of votes being given for the supe 
porters of the Government at the last elee- 
tion. He himself then said to his constitu- 
ents, “ Trust in the Conservatives; you 
have tried the Whigs for ten years, and 
they have given you the New Poor-law and 
measures that have been to your great 
injury.” Their answer was, “ Yes; but 
Sir R. Peel will not say anything at all.” 
He replied, ‘‘ Trust to him; he does not 
promise everything and perform nothing ; 
but he promises nothing and will perform 
everything.” But what said the right hon. 
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Baronet at the head of the Government 
on the 8th of February, on the bill of the 
noble Lord the Member for London, to 
continue the Poor-law commission for ten 
years ? He said,— 

“Tt was necessary for him to state, however, 
that in voting for the second reading, he re- 
served to himself the fullest right of judging 
of the propriety or of rejecting any of the 
clauses, and of dissenting from any provisions 
by which the power of the present law was to 
be increased or amended. He doubted parti- 
cularly the propriety of continuing the com- 
mission for so longatime. He did not mean 
to say, that after an experience of a further 
continuance for a short period he might not 
come to the conclusion that the powers given 
by the present law should still exist ; and that 
the continuance of the commissioners might 
not be advantageous, or that he might not 
deem such further continuance advisable; but 
it would, in his opinion, be more consonant 
to the opinion of the country that the subject 
should again, at a short period, come necessa= 
ily under the consideration of the House.” 


“Then,” said the people, ‘“ Lord J. 
Russell proposed a continuance of the bill 
for ten years, Sir R. Peel only proposes it 
for five, and afterwards we shall come 
down to no years at all.” However, the 
tight hon. Baronet appealed to public 


opinion, and long before he did so he told 
the people, that the battle of the Consti- 
tution was to be fought in the registration 


courts. Now, the great argument of the 
persons who conducted those courts in the 
north of England was, that this particular 
law was contrary to the Constitution. 
Public opinion then carried the right hon. 
Baronet into power. He would ask him 
what was public opinion now in the north 
of England? It was almost unanimous 
in opposition to this bill. And he would 
tell the right hon. Baronet, that if he car- 
ried this law into the north of England, 
his Government would not exist two years. 
He should be very glad to hear what the 
hon. and learned Member for Bath would 
sayupon the subject. It was said by 
some— Oh! it works well in our neigh- 
hoorhood — Jeave well alone.” But how 
had it worked well? By saving the money { 
of the ratepayer. Was the right hon. | 
Baronet aware, that the Conservative press 
of the country was almost universally 
against him upon this subject ? Was he 
aware that the daily press was taking 
up this question, and must work its way 
through public opinion? Was he aware 
that the weekly press was taking it up, 
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Because, if he were not, he could tell him 
that it was so, and that no Government 
could stand Jong under such circum- 
stances. He would give the right hon, 
Baronet two years to destroy the public 
feeling which had been raised in his fa- 
vour. The right hon. Baronet could not 
resist public opinion, and the opinion of 
the press of this country ; and he must ulti- 
mately yield to it. He wished to have 
a few words with the right hon. Baronet, 
the Secretary for the Home Department. 
The right hon, Baronet had the other even- 
ing, in rather, he must say, a warm manner, 
attacked him for using what he termed 
violent means for exciting an opposition 
to this measure. He plainly confessed, 
that since this law had passed, he had 
taken a determined and firm stand upon 
this question ; he had addressed a public 
meeting of guardians and told them, that 
by every constitutional means in his power 
he would resist the measure; but, at the 
same time, he preached to them in the 
best manner he could the necessity of 
obedience to the laws. Was it right for 
the right hon. Baronet to attack him for 
that? The righthon. Baronet forgot that 
he himself had lived in a glass house. He 
must remember that he was a Member of 
the Reform Ministry. How did the Go- 
vernment at that time inflame the minds 
of the people? Was it not a fact, that 
they wete in correspondence with the men 
who said, that there were thousands ready 
to march to London for the purpose of 
cramming the Reform Bill down the throats 
of the people? And did not the Govern- 
ment give them their thanks?—We have 
never refused (said the hon. Gentleman) to 
pay our rates in support of the poor of this 
country; we have never excited the people 
to attack the monarch while passing through 
the streets of the metropolis; nay, we have 
never advised the monarch for the purpose 
of carrying a measure to swamp one branch 
of the Legislature; we never have at- 
tempted to bully the House of Peers; nor 
have we advised a circular to be written to 
one branch of the Legislature asking them 
to forget their duty to themselves and to 
their country. No; I tell the right hon. 
Baronet I stand upon firmer ground. I 
appeal to the Constitution of the country, 
and taking my stand under the banner of 
that Constitution, come weal or come woe, 
I will fight the battle of the people. Then 
what did the right hon. Baronet (Sir 
Robert Peel) say in the debate that took 
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place’on this subject on the] 9th of March, 
1841? He said,— 

“He should consider the large powers in- 
trusted to them, and, having devolved those 
powers, the greater they were the more jealousy 
must Parliament exercise with respect to their 
application, and the greater the readiness with 
which they must listen to any allegations of 
abuse. While he consented to the prolonged 
duration of the commission for five years, he 
must say that he wished the commissioners 
would watch the expressions they made use of 
with a little more circumspection. He thought 
that with the best intentions there was occa- 
sionaliy a harshness displayed in the vindica~ 
tion of certain principles which might be 
avoided consistently with the maintenance of 
the law, and the avoidance of which would tend 
to fortify the powers of the commissioners. To 
give an illustration of this, he would take for 
instance an official circular published by the 
Poor-law commissioners, one of those public 
documents directed by the board to be printed 
chiefly for the use of the guardians. In one 
of those papers he found the following ex- 
pressions ;—‘ One principal object of a com- 
pulsory provision for the relief of destitution is 
the preventionof almsgiving.’ Why, he heard 
the noble Lord (Lord J. Russell) himself 
state that the Poor-law would completely fail 
in effect if the affluent withheld their alms. 
That was perfectly true; and he should abom- 
inate the Poor-law if he thought it relieved the 
rich from the duty of almsgiving. He was 
perfectly certain the Poor-law would fail if 
the affluent, relying upon its provisions alone, 
however improved the system of administra- 
tion might be, felt that the moral obligation on 
them to attend to the wants of their poorer 
neighbours were thereby extinguished.” 


What, he would ask, had become of 
almsgiving? What was the result of the 
Queen’s letter for a collection for the dis- 
tressed manufacturers? Why, the New 
Poor-law had dried up the springs of 
charity, and the poor were to become pris- 
oners, and wear a prison dress—men who 
had committed no other crime than taking 
advantage of the neglect of duty of their 
superiors, and to choose as their means 
of existence the poor-rates of the parish, 
which were given to them by their supe- 
riors under the old law. If the rich for- 
got their duty—if they broke the law—if 
the magistrates, who were the guardians 
and protectors of the laws of this country, 
forgot their duty in the south of England, 
could they wonder that the poor man for- 
got his duty too? He cared not who the 
man was who had not rather live in ease 
than earn his bread by the sweat of his 
brow. Providence had ordained that 
they, the Members of the House of Com- 
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mons, should not earn their bread. by the 
sweat of their brow; but if through His 
beneficence He bad placed in the hands 
of certain parts of the population of this 
country the means of existing without such 
labour, depend upon it they would have 
to give a true account of their stewardship, 
He had that night given his reasons for 
opposing the continuance of the powers of 
the commission. Jn the majority of the 
Government there would be some who 
were generally their opponents, but who 
advocated this measure; but he would 
beg from the opponents of the Govern. 
ment their votes upon this occasion, The 
right hon, Baronet might find on those 
(the Ministerial) benches some who would 
find it difficult to explain away their votes 
to their constituents, and who would stand 
by him in fighting this battle against the 
Constitution of their country; but the 
time would come when old English feel- 
ings would return—when they would ask 
themselves whether they had performed 
their duty as members of society? And 
whether they would stand by a Minister 
of the Crown, whatever his political opin. 
ions might be, who was disposed to defer 
to the opinions of a few against the feel. 
ings of a vast majority of the country ? 

Colonel 7’. Wood thought the time was 
come when the House ought to decide 
whether they would maintain the present 
law or repeal it. If the statements made 
respecting the operation of this law were 
well founded, it would be the duty of the 
House to consider whether they ought 
to renew it. He, however, did not believe 
that this law had produced the evil effects 
that were imputed to it. It was not be- 
cause it was late in the Session that Par- 
liament should shrink from the consider. 
ation of this question. He thought it was 
the duty of Parliament to take the whole 
measure into full consideration, and to 
decide whether it ought to be maintained 
or not. He had endeavoured to become 
acquainted with the operations of the 
Poor-law, and he believed it to be pro- 
ductive of good to all classes, and, above 
all, to the rising generation. 

Mr. S. Wortley concurred in opinion 
with the last hon, Member, that they were 
bound to examine the details of the mea- 
sure in the committee. If he failed in 
making the clauses of the bill such as he 
would approve, then he should take his 
stand against the bill upon the reception 
of the report or the motion for the third 
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reading. After the observations that had 
fallen from the right hon. Baronet he 
thought the question before them was 
whether they would continue the control 
of the commissioners under the system al- 
ready in existence; and he had therefore 
no alternative, in justice to his own opin- 
ions as well as to his consistency, but to 
yote|in favour of the motion of the hon. 
Member for Finsbury. 

Mr. Wakley assured the gallant Colonel 
that no man in that House, or in the coun- 
try, perhaps, did he owe go great a debt 
of gratitude as to his hon. Friend (Mr. 
Hume), who had lost his election for Mid- 
lesex, and made room for the gallant 
Colonel, in consequence of his having ex- 
posed himself to unpopularity by support- 
ing the present Poor-law Bill; and he 
would venture now to predict that the 
gallant Colonel would just meet the same 
fate, and lose his election whenever he 
stood again for Middlesex, in consequence 
of the vote he was about to give now. 
The right hon. Baronet had acted like a 
prudent and discreet person under the 
circumstances, which were certainly rather 
adverse to his proposition, when he ad- 
mitted that the opposition of his hon. Col- 


league was not a factious opposition, and 
thereby had left as it were the question 
an open question to hon, Members eon- 


nected with the Government, He would 
ask the majority were they prepared to 
resestablish the power of the commissioners 
at Somerset-house, which was about to 
expire immediately, for six years longer ? 
If they were not so disposed, then let 
them take care of the sort of decision they 
eame to upon the next step they must 
take according to the course of these pro- 
eeedings, or else they would find them- 
selves involved in a difficulty from which 
they could not easily extricate themselves. 
They ought to be admonished by the state 
of society. Already they had hungry 
thousands throughout the country, Before 
they again met they would probably have 
hungry millions imploring for food, and 
they should pause and deeply reflect upon 
the danger of giving perpetuity to a law 
which was abhorrent to the great body of 
the people, and which was in its principle 
a measure of coercion. The right hon. 
Baronet had asserted the only safe course 
was to permit the commission to retain the 
power it possessed as at present consti- 
tuted. He would ask the right hon. Ba- 
ronet, would the passing of such a bill as 
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this contribute to or ensure the public 
peace? He believed it would not, and 
he hoped the right hon, Baronet would 
not try the dangerous experiment. What 
injury could be done to any living man, 
even to the commissioners at Somerset- 
house, by adopting the suggestion of his 
hon. Friend, and passing a temporary bill 
to continue those gentlemen in office and 
in the control they exercised in the union 
for another year, He had been strongly 
urged to resist the bill to the last extre- 
mity by persons out of doors, so ds to let 
these gentlemen at Somerset-house die off 
as they must, at the end of this month ; 
but after reflecting upon the awful state 
of the country at present, and the great 
probability of thousands on thousands 
being added to the list of destitute working 
men now appealing to the legislature and 
to the nation for relief, he was prepared 
to abate some of his objections to the con- 
tinuance of the commission. In con- 
sideration therefore, that he believed the 
right hon, Baronet could not arrange a 
measure by the end of this month for the 
abolition of the commission which would 
be safe and practicable for the manage- 
ment of our poor, he had determined to 
give his assent to the proposition of his 
hon. Colleague, and suffer the commis- 
sion and the law to remain for another 
year. In this he thought he and his hon, 
Friend bad acted fairly by the Govern- 
ment. It was right they should act by 
the people in a spirit of conciliation, 
instead of standing upon abstract notions 
and speculative theories, He hoped the 
right hon, Baronet would consider the 
question in this light, and should therefore 
be glad if the right hon. Baronet did not 
take a vote upon the question to night, 
but consented to take four and twenty 
hours to deliberate on the subject. In the 
report of Mr. Mott relative to the Keighley 
union he confessed he saw in its spirit some- 
thing to disapprove. The commissioner 
therein said of the poor, “ They insolently 
claimed relief as a right.” The poor hada 
right to relief. Did his hon, Friend deny 
they had aright? [Mr, Roebuck: I do.j 
Then he would say that any man who denied 
their right to relief might, perhaps, be a 
fit man to sit and legislate in that House 
on the subject; but he was altogether 
unfit to carry out a Poor-law, and to ap- 
portion or administer relief to the indigent 
and helpless. What said Mr. Mott, the 
assistant-commissioner, in his report, which 
U 2 
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‘«‘ The paupers insolently claim relief as a 
right !” said this Mr. Mott, in the papers 
which had been presented to that House 
by the Chief Secretary of the Home De- 
partment, whose servant he was. No 
right? Why, had they no right under 
the act of Elizabeth, which had existed in 
this country nearly 200 years? Or had 
the right to relief, conferred by that act, 
been taken away by the Poor-law Amend- 
ment Act? Would the hon. and learned 
Member for Bath assert that the latter 
act took away the right which the former 
conferred ? Let them understand the 
principle on which they were acting. If 
the poor had no right to relief, then no 
man could be culpable for starving them. 
That was the inevitable corollary. If there 
was no claim to relief, who was respon- 
sible at law for starving them? But had 
the man who had dared to make this state- 
ment, ‘ that the poor insolently claimed 
relief as a right,” and submit it in a report 
to the House of Commons, been dismissed 
from his office ? No ; then if there were no 
other ground for opposing the proposition 
for continuing the Poor-law commission 
for five years longer, he would say that if 
this man were not dismissed that fact 
alone would with him form ground suffi- 
cient to justify the most determined oppo- 
sition on his part to the bill. There could 
be nothing more unjust, nothing more 
dangerous, there could be nothing more 
calculated to disturb the peace of the 
million than that a public officer, em- 
ployed in the administration of this law, 
should dare to say that a poor man had inso- 
lently demanded relief as a right. At the 
bottom of this same report it was stated— 

“ That two months afterwards, Mr. Ellis 
and Mr. Greenwood, to whom he (Mr. Mott) 
had stated the complaints which had been 
made, admitted that summonses might have 
been sent to the relieving officer to attend 
before the magistrates.” 


In the preceding paragraph it had been 
stated that the relieving officer had com- 
plained of those summonses as a griev- 
ance to which he ought not to be sub- 
jected, and Mr. Mott appeared to have 
interfered to prevent the magistrates from 
granting summonses against him. Well, 
it was admitted that summonses might 
have been issued; but these magistrates, 
Messrs. Ellis and Greenwood, said in ex- 
planation of the charge so made against 
them, that they always told the relieving 
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officer that the discretion in respect of 
giving relief was vested in the board of 
guardians. This was as much as to say 
to the relieving officer, “‘ You have nothing 
to fear from us.” Mr. Mott then adds— 


“ T said to them (the magistrates), that their 
interference, as magistrates, would have the 
effect of inducing the relieving officer to obey 
their suggestions, and in those districts where 
the guardians were not fully conversant with 
the provisions of the law such interference 
would occasion much mischief.” 


First, Mr. Mott told them that the 
guardians did not know their duty, and 
then, that if the magistrates interfered 
they would make the matter ten times 
worse. And this was the report which had 
been placed upon the Table by the right 
hon. Baronet (Sir J. Graham), with so 
much eclat. Why, if there were nothing 
else, this alone was sufficient to stamp the 
commissioners with disgrace, and to show 
that their object was to avoid, if possible, 
giving any relief at all under the Poor-law 
Amendment Act. This paragraph stamped 
more directly, and more odiously, the 
conduct of the Poor-law commissioners, 
than it censured the guardians of the 
Keighley Union. He would call upon the 
Government to remember that the screw 
might be turned upon hungry men too 
tightly. The distress, at the present mo- 
ment, was also unprecedented. He found 
people everywhere complaining of want 
of business, and the poor labouring men 
were travelling about the country offering 
to work for any wages they could get. He 
had a farm ten miles from town, and he 
found people coming there begging for 
employment at any wages he might choose 
to give them, and when he gave them 
work they were not in the field an hour 
without asking for money to buy bread, 
being unable to proceed with their work 
even for that length of time for want of 
sustenance. These people at night slept 
in barns, or wherever they could get 
shelter, and their clothes were not off them 
for weeks together. Still, destitute as they 
were, they all said they would rather die 
than go into the union workhouse; and 
no wonder, for by law the workhouse was 
made a house of torture for the poor. He 
would not, however, on the present occa- 
sion enter into any argument as to the 
principle of that law; all he desired was, 
that the right hon. Baronet (Sir R. Peel) 
should take into consideration the feelings 
of the country in reference to this matter, 
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and the state of the public business at this 
advanced period of the Session, and consent 
to the proposition of his hon. Friend and 
Colleague, to renew the commission for one 
year only. He believed that proposition 
bad been made (as his hon. Friend had 
stated) not from a factious spirit of op- 
position or from a desire to throw any 
impediment in the way of Government, 
but rather to assist them, and to serve the 
public interest. If that proposition were 
accepted by the Government—if they 
consented to renew this commission for 
one year—and if, in the meantime, the 
whole country did not express its voice in 
respect to this commission—if it should, 
on the contrary, remain quiescent as to 
the proposal for renewing it for six years, 
he would for one—though must re- 
luctantly—submit to their decision, and 
cease to offer any further opposition. 

Mr. B. Cochrane said, that it appeared 
to him that every law bearing upon the 
poor should have two objects in view; the 
first, that the relief should be speedy and 
effectual, and the other (and by no means 
the least important) object was, that the 
relief should be given in such a manner as 
should be acceptable to the people and 
call forth their gratitude—that it should 
be of that kind which blesseth both the 
giver and the receiver. The first of these 
conditions he believed had been fulfilled 
by the existing law. In spite of the work- 
house system, and the unlimited power of 
the commissioners, he believed the relief 
afforded was speedy and effectual. The 
question then came, how had it been re- 
ceived by the people? Did those who were 
recipients under that law look upon itas a 
boon and asa blessing ; and did they feel 
grateful to the law for the protection it 
afforded them? He feared that so far from 
that being the case, the poor and almost 
every person in the country regarded the 
measure with much hatred, and almost 
With disgust. He considered there had 
been much over legislation in respect to 
this subject, The right hon. Baronet (Sir 
R. Peel) had on several occasions, in 
speaking of the measure, defended it, by 
a reference to the imperfections of the old 
law; but the imperfections of the old law 
formed no argument in favour of the im- 
perfections of the new. He was of opi- 
nion, that the nearer a Poor-law ap- 
proached the principle of voluntary contri- 
bution, the more likely was it to be effec- 
tual as a means of relief, and to call forth 
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the gratitude of the poor. When the 
commission of inquiry was first issued, re- 
ference was made to Scotland as the coun- 
try wherein the management of the poor 
was best conducted, and afterwards Lord 
Brougham, when the existing law was 
brought forward, also alluded to that cir- 
cumstance. Now the system of relief in 
Scotland was voluntary. The great argu- 
ment against the old law was its expense, 
and he was prepared to admit that the 
existing law had effected a saving of 
1,500,000/. a year, as it appeared by the 
last report of the commissioners, but this 
tact alone was not sufficient to show that 
in all respects the law was beneficial. It 
was not what they paid, but what was 
sufficient to provide for the destitution of 
the poor, to which they should look as the 
principal object of a Poor-law. They 
should legislate so as to call forth the 
generous sympathies of the people, and to 
induce them to habits of carefulness, by 
which they might be enabled to provide 
for their own difficulties, and to relieve their 
relations and friends. He had explained 
his opinions upon the subject of the Poor- 
law to his constituents at Bridport, and 
would not now ac) contrary tothem. He 
hould, therefore, vote for the proposition. 

Mr Roebuck said, that nothing showed 
more clearly the danger of party politics 
in measures of legislation than the discus- 
sion which had taken place in reference to 
this subject. When the bill was brought 
in, it was looked upon even under the 
most favourable circumstances as a dan- 
gerous experiment—not that its object 
was mischievous, or the means to be em- 
ployed in carrying out that object were 
wrong or improper, but because it was 
seen that there would be brought to bear 
on the administration of the law a large 
portion of ignorance and vulgar prejudice, 
which would necessarily operate against 
the administration of any law, however 
good its object, which might have to en- 
counter them, The Government of that 
period, which he did not favour or approve 
of, did its wisest and most humane act 
when it brought forward that bill. The 
prejudices of the people had, however, 
been excited against them for party pur- 
poses in reference to that measure, and 
the party opposite were now undergoing 
the fair retribution for the manner in 
which that prejudice had been so brought 
to bear against the administration by 
whom the Poor-law Amendment Act had 
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been introduced. He did not say that 
there was aught for him to find fault with 
in the conduct of the right hon. Gentlemen 
opposite, but there had been a spirit ex- 
cited against the late Government at the 
last and the previous election by the hon. 
Member for Knaresborough and others, 
which was now bearing upon those right 
hon. Gentlemen. He knew that the right 
hon. Baronet (Sir R. Peel) had stated in 
language not to be misunderstood, that 
the Poor-law was a humane, a judicious, 
and a salutary act, and he was aware that 
that was still the right hon. Baronet’s 
opinion, and that of every thinking man 
of his party. He was aware, also, 
that that was not the opinion of the 
hon. Member for Knaresborough. The 
right hon. Gentleman had expressed, much 
to his honour, even though the announce- 
ment had come somewhat Jate, his deter- 
mination to make this great measure, 
connected with the interests of the labour- 
ing classes of this country, a Government 
question. He only regretted that the 


declaration had come so late. The right 
hon. Baronet must have known what was 
going on around, about, and behind him 
he must have known of the outcry that 


was raised at the election by the party 
opposite against the Poor-law, without de- 
nial or objection on the part of those who 
now composed the Government. ‘Those 
right hon. Gentlemen were now consist- 
ently acting upon the opinions they enter- 
tained and had always expressed, but 
what he complained of was that they had 
permitted the party behind them to take 
advantage of the vulgar prejudice which 
had been raised up against this measure, 
and to employ it as an engine to throw 
out of power the late Administration. The 
just retribution was now coming upon the 
present Administration ; and however in- 
significant the instrument, they had seen 
the annoyance it inflicted in the two-hours’ 
speech which they liad heard that evening. 
What was there in the bill that could jus- 
tify such an outcry as was raised against 
it, and the charge of anti-constitutional 
principle with which they who supported 
it were constantly assailed? The hon. 
Member for Finsbury had asserted that the 
poor had aright to be maintained. He 
would not quarrel about words, or stop to 
ask the hon. Gentleman what he meant 
by the term ‘right;” but he would say 
that the law gave to the poor at this mo- 
ment that right, It was the offspring of 
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the law—it was regulated by the law, for 
the purposes of the community generally, 
In what way, then, was the relief to be 
regulated? It was therefore now not a 
question of inherent rights, but merely as 
to the manner in which the law was to be 
administered. He did not wish to be an- 
swered by declamation, but he desired to 
learn the way in which he could best 
secure the benefit of those for whom he 
was there to legislate. He wished to dis. 
cover a plan by which the destitute might 
be relieved, by which industrious habits 
might be fostered, and idle ones put down, 
This end he believed was to be attained by 
the present law. He defied those who 
declaimed against it to prove to the con- 
trary. He spoke this advisedly, having 
‘taken the trouble to make himself aca 
| quainted with the provisions of that law— 
a precaution which he feared had been 
neglected by hon. Gentlemen whom he 
saw opposite. He defied them to show 
that the aged poor were not provided for 
under the present law. He repeated it, 
the aged poor were provided for in the 
act, and he had no doubt that the boards 
of guardians would receive the support of 
the commission in carrying that provision 
into effect, of which commission he was 
not altogether a supporter, and they would 
be doing no more than acting in obedi- 
ence to the law if they afforded all possi- 
ble comforts and relief to the aged poor 
out of the poorhouse. That was the letter 
and spirit of the presentlaw. [Mr. Wak- 
ley: But not the practice.] And the 
practice too, he maintained. The aged 
were past the days of labour, and the law 
was both willing and careful to give 
them relief after they had gone through 
the days of their toil. So that all the 
outcry which had been raised only proved 
the benefit of the law, for every breach 
committed was but a continuance of the 
bad system which had prevailed before. 
As a lawyer he demanded proofs, and 
would not rest satisfied with vague, vul- 
gar, and violent declamation, of which he 
had lately heard so much that he was 
heartily sick of it. He passed now from 
the case of the aged poor to the case of 
the industrious, able-bodied poor thrown 
out of work from no impropriety of con- 
duct on their part. This was the problem; 
this was the difficulty with which every 
statesman called to the direction of pub- 
lic affairs had, in the present condition of 
the country, to deal—namely, how to pro 
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vide for this class of persons, to prevent 
the mischief of allowing men to be redu- 


ced to absolute destitution, and at the) 


same time not to foster habits of idleness 
and all the evils attendant on such a state 
of things. An hon. Member the other 
night proposed a grant of a million out of 
the public purse in order to relieve the 
ptevailing distress, and the right hon. Ba- 
ronet at the head of the Government, in a 
way highly creditable to him, met the mo- 
tion in the face by a direct opposition. 
He said that to accede to the wishes of 
the hon. Member was impossible. And 
why? Not because he was insensible to 
that distress—not because he did not 
desire to afford every possible relief to the 
destitution of the moment—but because, 
as a statesman, he knew that if such a 
course should be followed on the present 
oceasion, it would be appealed to as a 
precedent, andj would be followed by 
other grants. Those to whom the task of 
making laws was entrusted, were bound 
to consider, not what will be the effect 
of those laws at the present moment, 
bat what would be their effect in gene- 
ral. They all knew the circumstances 


which gave rise to the act of Elizabeth. 


A great number of charitable institutions 
had been suddenly suppressed by the re- 
formation, and a large number of able- 
bodied paupers were as suddenly thrown 
upon the public for support. What was 
done? The state made provision for them. 
But the act of Elizabeth had been diverted 
from its purpose. The means provided 
for the relief of the poor had been admi- 
nistered to those who ought to have con- 
tributed to their support, and so vast and 
various had been the evils which had fol- 
lowed, that it at last became evident that 
something must be done to put a stop to 
the abuses which prevailed. What was 
the consequence? One of the first acts of 
the reformed Parliament was the introduc- 
tion of a measure to meet the difficulty. 
He was prepared to say, at whatever ex- 
pense of popularity he might make the 
declaration, that the men who proposed 
that measure were deserving, in spite of 
the obloquy which had been cast on them, 
of the highest renown, both for the huma- 
nity of their conception, and for the wis- 
dom of their performance. He hoped, 
therefore, that those who lead public opin- 
ion on both sides of the House, would not 
yield to this vulgar cry. He hoped, they 
would not lend themselves to those who, 
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taking advantage of the passions of the 
moment, the mere outcry of ignorance and 
prejudice, used them for the benefit of 
their own individual interests. He would 
even ask them to go further. He called 
on them to prevent any man holding this 
language from enrolling himself beneath 
their standard. If there were any point 
with which, more than another, he felt 
more disposed to quarrel with the conduct 
of hon, Gentlemen opposite, it was, not 
their active assistance in the mischief, but 
their passive permission of the evil. They 
now felt the effects of this error in what 
took place around them, one Member after 
another getting up, and saying he was 
bound to the Government by the outcry 
about the Poor-law, and the hon. Member 
for Knaresborough, in the happy simpli- 
city of his ignorance of the politics of that 
House, denouncing the right hon. Ba- 
ronet, the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, who felt as strongly as any 
man the benefit which had been derived 
from this law. He did not charge the 
Government with having echoed this 
cry; but he thought, that having on their 
shoulders the responsibilities of Govern- 
ment, and not engaged in a struggle for 
power, they ought to have got up and 
stated manfully that this was an outcry 
suggested by vulgar prejudice, to which 
they would give no support. What he 
asked was, how, in this country, with all 
her difficulties, her peculiar interests and 
relations, the really destitute poor were to 
be provided for—avoiding, at the same 
time, the possibility of fostering the mis- 
chievous and criminal idler. How was 
the problem to be solved? Was it to be 
solved by painting pictures of misery and 
distress in the poor man’s cottage? No- 
thing could be easier. It would not be 
difficult to surpass even the extravagant 
eloquence of the hon. Member for Knares- 
borough on this topic. Here was the diffi- 
culty. The honest and industrious father 
of a large family might suddenly fall ill, 
and be thrown out of work. The bene- 
volent feelings of our nature would say, 
relieve him, give him every support in 
your power; but next door to him might 
be found a mischievous vagabond, who, 
knowing of the existence of this feeling 
might take advantage of it for the purpose 
of enabling him to live in idleness and 
mischief, This was the problem to be 
solved, and he could tell them that decla- 
mation about the constitutional privileges 
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of Englishmen would not answer the pur- 
pose. But it was asked, if relief was to 
be granted asa boon? He answered, that 
he would give relief, because it was for the 
interest of the community that it should 
be given. And he would give it in that 
way in which the interests of the commu- 
nity demanded that it should be adminis- 
tered. He was not to be turned from his 
course by any outcry about constitutional 
liberty, or declamation about rights and 
liberties. But then he was met by the 
cry of the three kings of Somerset House. 
The hon. Member for Finsbury (Mr. 
Wakley) said, that he would oppose the 
new Poor-law if it were only from having 
read the report of Mr. Mott. In other 
words, because a person employed to 
pursue an inquiry makes a report which 
does not please the hon. Member, he will 
oppose the continuance of the commission. 
Now, that to him appeared a very inade- 
quate reason. What was the object of 
that commission? Having determined 
the mode in which relief should be admi- 
nistered, the question was, how the machi- 
nery could be contrived so as to answer 
the objects in view. It was found, that 
the boards of guardians were liable to 


local influence, which might operate mis- 


chievously. That was shown to be the 
case during the agrarian disturbances in 
1839. Therefore, those who took a more 
accurate view of the matter than the hon. 
Member for Knaresborough, thought it 
necessary, however painful it might sound 
to the ears of some hon. Gentlemen, that 
a central power should be instituted, a 
word which some were fond of cavil- 
ling at under the word “ centralisation,” 
fancying that they had hit upon an 
abstract term. That was the whole 
reason for the creation of the Poor- 
law commission. He confessed, that it 
might be better to place the power in 
other hands. He would not deny, that he 
should prefer placing it in the hands of the 
Secretary of State; but was he, on that 
account, to quarrel with the system? He 
wanted an answer to his question: how 
the state is to grant relief to the indus- 
trious poor, having regard not only to the 
poor themselves, but also to the interests 
of the community. He wished somebody 
to explain to him how they were’ to pro- 
vide for the industrious poor, and at the 
same time not to make their position more 
agreeable than that of the honest inde- 
pendent labourer, so as to create a desire 
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in the poor to support themselves by in. 
dependent labour; and, whilst they dis. 
couraged idleness, paying, in the admi- 
nistration of relief, the greatest attention 
to the feelings of the aged poor. Such a 
measure, he maintained, would not in any 
degree militate against the principle of the 
new poor laws. That being his view of 
the measure, he was now prepared to vote 
for that commission by which its perma- 
nence was to be secured. The only quarrel 
which he had with the late Administra- 
tion, with respect to this law, was that 
they had put off from year to year its per- 
manent establishment. Had he been at 
the head of that party he would have 
perilled his ministerial existence on that 
measure, and fearlessly incurred all the 
odium which he might have incurred in 
making that act the fixed law of the land. 
Knowing, as he did, the feeling of those 
at the head of the party on the other side 
of the House, he should have confidéntly 
reckoned on their support. The outcry 
had not been raised by the industrious 
poor. It had been got up for petty pur- 
poses; each parish had its little junta who 
had cheated both the parish and the poor, 
These were destroyed by the new Poor- 
law, and were of course interested in its 
abolition. Under these circumstances, be- 
lieving that it had been productive of the 
greatest advantage to the industrious poor, 
whatever might be the outcry out of doors, 
whatever might be the feeling of those who 
pretended to guide popularity, he was 
fully prepared to take his share of the re- 
sponsibility, and to vote for the permanent 
continuance of this measure, which he be- 
lieved to be both generous and humane. 
Sir R. Peel said he must first address 
himself to the appeal of the hon. Member 
for Finsbury, who had expressed a hope 
that her Majesty’s Government would sig- 
nify their acquiescence in a proposal made 
from the other side of the House, with re- 
spect to the postponement of the bill for a 
renewal of the Poor-law Commission. It 
was not in his power to hold out the least 
expectation of any such acquiescence. 
Her Majesty’s Government had laid before 
the House such measures as they believed 
best calculated for the public service, and 
they asked the House, after due delibera- 
tion, to pronounce an opinion on those 
measures, He admitted the support that 
her Majesty’s Government had received in 
the course of the session, He admitted 
that the opposition had been throughout 
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afair one. On that point he had no com- 
plaint to make, and he confessed that on 
that very circumstance he had founded 
his expectation that the Poor-law Bill 
would not be met by any merely factious 
opposition. He now hoped that if the 
sense of the House should be clearly ma- 
nifested, that it was inconvenient thus to 
postpone the bill from year to year, hon. 
Gentlemen would then abstain from offer- 
ing to the bill that species of opposition 
which lessened the time to be devoted to 
the public business, and which, after the 
sense of the majority had been duly and 
after full deliberation obtained, appeared 
to him to be at variance with their func- 
tions as legislators. He spoke sincerely 
when he said that he had full confidence in 
the good sense of the minority, that they 
would not, after the sense of the majority 
should have been manifested, obstruct the 
course of legislation by any factious oppo- 
sition, Ample time had been given for 
the due consideration of the measure. 
Last year the proposal had been made 
that the commission should continue for 
five years. Obstruction was offered to 
that proposition, and a temporary annual 
act was passed. Now they had arrived 
at precisely the same point again. He 
would now draw the attention of the 
House to the subject of the petitions that 
had been presented on this question. He 
found, after a distinct notice had been 
given on the part of the leading men of 
both parties in that House, that they were 
disposed to acquiesce in a measure for 
the continuance of the Poor-law for five 
years, it being perfectly notorious to the 
whole country that the act would expire 
in July 1842—it being perfectly notorious 
that a proposition would be made in the 
course of the Session to continue the 
law—there had been only 108 petitions 
presented against the law, signed by not 
not more than 25,000 persons out of the 
whole population. He referred not to that 
petition with 3,000,000 signatures; but 
to those having express and direct refer- 
ence to the subject of the Poor-law. Now, 
it was his conviction that if the deliberate 
Opinion, nay, even the prejudices of the 
country, had been against this law, that 
more than that number of petitions, and 
more than that number of signatures would 
have been brought into that House. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman who last 
spoke had contrasted his former conduct 
With bis present, and had said that he was 
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suffering the infliction of the eloquence of 
hon. Members on account of his forbear- 
ing to declare positively his opinions on 
the subject. He must declare that inflic- 
tion to be entirely unmerited on his part, 
as he should presently be able to show 
to the satisfaction of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman. No man had a right to mis- 
represent bim, and to deceive the public 
on that point. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman has asked him why he did not 
compel all his party to agree. Why, it 
certainly was difficult to bring everybody 
into implicit acquiescence in every thing. 
During those years that he had had the 
honour of leading the Conservative party, 
he had received very strong proofs of their 
disposition to acquiesce in the advice 
which he had felt it his duty to submit to 
them. But he had never expected to 
exercise, nor indeed, was it reasonable he 
should so exercise a sort of censorship over 
their opinions upon the Poor-law: nor 
did he feel bound, if he discovered that 
any Gentleman entertained different opin- 
ions to his on that point, to remonstrate 
with him either in public or in private. 
He did not think the noble Lord opposite 
had been more successful with his party 
in that respect. He could not undertake 
to be responsible for the opinions which 
individual Gentlemen entertained with 
regard to the Poor-law—he could not un- 
dertake to remonstrate with them on the 
subject. He believed they would revolt 
against any such attempt on his part. 
And although he might occasionally be 
inconvenienced, he did not think that the 
interests of the country would be promoted 
by any such servile acquiescence. What 
indeed, could he do? The party was 
large. He had not time for private re- 
monstrances with more than 300 Mem- 
bers. On all proper occasions, he signi- 
fied his own opinion—he had done so in 
the present instance. In 1834, the Go- 
vernment brought forward the Poor-law. 
It afforded a tempting occasion toa dis- 
honest politician to oppose them. But 
the Duke of Wellington and himself had 
given them a cordial support. He sup- 
ported the Poor-law at the time when a 
great clamour was raised in the country 
against the measure. He thought that 
the Government acted a manly and honest 
part in bringing it forward, and he gave 
them what assistance he could. With 
regard to elections, he had never availed 
himself then of the prejudices on the subs 
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ject of the Poor-law—he should have been 
ashamed of an advantage eo gained. There 
was a general election in 1837. His own 
election took place at an early period, and 
the purport of his declaration must have 
been known before the county elections 
took place. His support of the Poor-law 
Bill was unpopular in the place he repre- 
sented. On the hustings he was asked 
the question whether he would support 
the Poor-law, and to that question he 
would fead his answer, and then ask the 
hon. and learned Gentleman and the 
House, whether it were possible for a 
public man and the leader of a party to 
make a more explicit declaration upon 
any subject whatever than he made on 
that occasion. He was interrupted on 
the hustings by a ery of, ‘* Did you not 
support the New Poor-law?” His an- 
swer was this :— 

“There is no question of public concern 
that I wish to shrink from replying to, and [ 
therefore tell you plainly and above-board, 
that I did support the Poor-law. But I did 
not support it merely because it would have 
the effect of making a reduction in the amount 
of the rates paid by you; for that is the least 
benefit I think it confers on the country, but 
because the moral and social condition of the 
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poor of this land has been for a long period 
becoming deteriorated and degraded, and _ be- 
cause I wanted by the agency of that law to 
raise them again unto what they were in for- 
mer times, a peasantry respectable in station, 
independent in feelings, and comfortable in 


circumstances. These are the grounds on 
which I supported that measure. I supported 
it out of friendship for the poor, and for the 
purpose of improving their condition—for no 
other reason whatever. If any of its enact- 
ments are found to be harsh, I did not make 
them, and [ am ready to assent to their modi- 
fication. But I believe, on the whole, that it 
is a bill calculated to elevate the social and 
moral condition of the poor of this country. 
It is therefore I have supported it—it is there- 
fore it shall have my support.” 

Could a declaration beclearer? There 
was another general election in 1841, and 
then it was tolerably extensively known, 
that by every vote on every division, he had 
supported the Poor-law Bill in the course 
of the antecedent year. How could there 
be a doubt as to what his opinions were ? 
He had spokeo and voted in favour of the 
second reading of the bill. Certainly he 
had thought the term of five years prefer- 
able to that of ten, as originally proposed 
by the Government, and he had made 
some suggestions relative to the burial of 
paupers, and other points which her Ma- 
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jesty’s Government had thought proper to 
adopt. He had given his cordial support 
to the bill of last year ; and one hon Mem. 
ber had told him that one of the reasons 
why he could not support his (Sir Robert 
Peel’s) Government was, because he fore. 
saw there would be no alteration in the 
Poor-law. On the hustings, then, in 
1837, had he declared his adherence to 
the Poor-law, and again in 1841 had he 
supported it. He trusted he had now 
shown that there had been nothing in his 
recent conduct to give rise to a different 
impression, and that it was not his fault 
if persons chose to excite hopes in regard 
to the course which he was likely to pursue 
when in power. All he could do was to 
make explicit declarations, and with re. 
spect to the Poor-law his conduct had 
been in conformity with those declarations. 
He had supported, and he did support 
that law. He was surprised at the degree 
of forgetfulness which prevailed respecting 
the ancient enactments for the relief of 
the poor. The New Poor-law had been 
spoken of as depriving the poor of privi- 
leges they had enjoyed under the statute of 
Elizabeth. That declaration was founded 
in total ignorance and misconception of that 
law, and yet to this hour they heard coa- 
stant assertions that there had been a vio- 
lent invasion of the rights of the poor, as 
settled by the law of Elizabeth. He con- 
stantly heard the most warm panegyrics 
upon the 43rd of Elizabeth—that great 
charter of the poor, as it was called, and 
the most unfavourable contrasts drawn be- 
tween that and the present law. It was 
worth while, for five minutes, to see in 
what respect the two laws differed and in 
what they corresponded. The hon, Gentle 
man must surely be unaware of the great 
similarity between the two, By the 43rd 
Elizabeth, the churchwardens and over- 
seers of each parish were empowered to 
raise weekly or otherwise, by taxation, 
a stock of flax, iron, and other materials 
upon which to set the poor at work. That 
was the absolute right of the able-bodied 
poor to relief. Take three classes—the 
able-bodied poor, the children, and the 
impotent—and compare the provisions of 
the two acts as regarded them. With 
respect to the able-bodied poor, there was 
no statutable right recognised that they 
should receive parish relief without per 
forming work in return, Take the case of 
the impotent. By the 43rd Elizabeth, the 
churchwardens were to raise the necessary 
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sums for the relief of the impotent, the 
aged, the lame, and the blind. It was the 
same by the present law. Then with re- 
gard to children, the act of Elizabeth 
empowered the churchwardens to take 
children and apprentice them; males until 
the age of twenty-four, and females till the 
age of twenty-one. So little disposition was 
there in the act of Elizabeth to recognise this 
indefeasible right to relief, that even in the 
case of children it demanded an appren- 
ticeship from them on the terms he had 
stated, and with no power on their parts to 
dissolve the engagement entered into by 
the overseers on their behalf. With re- 
spect to the aged, impotent, &c., the 
eanivenrtnas were to build habitations 
for them on the waste. Thus poor-houses 
were provided, and out-door relief was not 
necessarily given by the act of Elizabeth. 
Observe the signal and conclusive proof 
of the intent of the law in the following 
provision :— 

“ Be it enacted, that the father and grand- 
father, and mother and grandmother of a 
pauper, and the children of the old and blind, 
and impotent persons, being of sufficient abi- 
lity, shall, at their own charge, relieve and 
maintain every such poor person according to 
to the rate that shall be directed by the justices 
of the peace.” 


These were most prudent enactments in 
the law of Elizabeth to prevent that inde- 
feasible right to relief for which the non. 
Member for Finsbury contended. He had 
thus contrasted the two statutes with re- 
spect to the three classes of able-bodied 
paupers, the lame and impotent, and the 
children, and he had shown, that there 
was no distinction between the old law 
and the present. What were the grounds 
on which he had given his vote for the 
present law? He believed, that the ex- 
istence of the commission operated as a 
check upon local abuses. He repeated 
the opinion, that if they were unwise 
enough suddenly to abolish that commis- 
sion, they would have no guarantee against 
a recurrence of the abuses which had pre- 
vailed under the old system. In proof 
that his apprehensions on that point were 
not groundless, he would refer to the re- 
port of that very union of Keighley, which 
had been already referred to. He had 
listened to the hon. Member's speech with 
much attention, particularly the eloquent 
parts of it, where he had described the 
poor of Keighley as wandering among the 
green lanes in that neighbourhood, and 
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reposing on the side of the hill; but when 
he turned to the reality of the report, he 
found that the same hill was ornamented 
by a certain building used as a receptacle 
for the poor. The following was the de- 


scription, as contained in the report relat- 
ing to the Keighley Union : 


“This building is a mere third-rate farm- 
house of the seventeenth century, rented by the 
board of guardians as tenantseatewill of a 
Keighley charity. Being placed on a hill, and 
distant at least a mile from the town, it is not 
very easy of access, or (I suspect) very often 
visited by the guardians as a board. The situ- 
ation, however, is (if otherwise incotivenient) 
unexceptionable for aitiness and salubrity. I 
entered the house by a small kitchen, the 
master’s, out of which opened a still smaller 
room, used as his bed-room, and also ano- 
ther kitchen, somewhat larger than the first, 
and appropriated for cooking purposes. 
{t is also the dining-room for the women. 
Opening immediately out of this cookihg- 
kitchen was a low room of (I should say) 24 
by 17 feet, which serves both as a dining-room 
for the men and boys, and as a sleepingsroom, 
and contains six very dirty-looking beds, at 
present occupied by fourteen individuals ; 
viz., by an elderly man aud his wife, in one 
double bed; by another elderly man in a sin- 
gie bed; and by eleven men and boys in the 
other four beds. Besides the beds, there were 
dining-tables, benches, half-a-dozen clothes- 
boxes, &c., lumbering about the room ; and, 
(when I was there), six or seven men, women, 
and children sitting in it; each of these three 
rooms (whose collective length represents the 
whole length of the house), had a separate 
door into the yard. Passing up an indifferent 
staircase, I was introduced into a small bed- 
room, without ceiling, in which I found two 
elderly women sitting with the window shut, 
although the day was intensely hot. In this 
bed-room were four double beds, placed close 
together, and without any kind of partition or 
curtain intervening; two young and able- 
bodied married couples sleep in two of these 
beds ; an elderly man and his wife in another ; 
and the fourth is occupied by one of the women 
who was sitting there by her grown-up daugh- 
ter, and by that daughter’s two bastard chil- 
dren, four in all, Through this bed-room, 
there being no other way, I went into another 
unceiled bed-room, of similar size with the 
men’s dining-room down stairs, viz., 24 by 17 
feet; in it are nine beds, now tenanted by 
twenty-four women and children, and in one 
of the beds lay a young woman with her baby, 
who not only had been recently confined in 
that room (crowded as it is, and opening as it 
does out of another room, in which slept three 
men), but, being still ill, had to share her bed 
with another woman.” 


That was the system which some Gen- 
tlemen sought to return to. He had been 
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asked to show why the people of England 
could not be trusted. The arguments put 
forth against him had been that the prin- 
ciple of the law was defective—that the 
rate-payers ought to be trusted—that the 
smaller the locality the greater the secu- 
rity against abuses—that the people of 
England ought to be trusted—that they 
would not tax themselves, and a great 
deal of similar trash. To these arguments 
he had directed hiinself, and he had said 
he thought a board of i:ftelligent men, 
acting upon humane principles, did ope- 
rate as a guarantee against abuse, a gua- 
rantee which could not be obtained if the 
separate localities were entrusted with the 
power in their own hands. Taking the 
document before him, let him contrast 
that advantage with the state of things in 
this very Keighley Union :— 

“The chief abomination, however, was a 
wretched hovel immediately adjoining the 
dung-heap. This hovel, of about six feet 
square and six and a half feet high, yet with a 
small stove in it, though the window (if window 
it could be termed) was only a glazed slit in 
the wall, is used as a school-room; and, when 
I was there, contained the schoolmaster, (an 
old pauper), an unlucky boy, crying, in the 
corner, and a girl attempting to read, the door 


being, at the same time, shut, in order to keep 
the boy in; he and the other children being 
sadly addicted, as the matron said, to run out 
whenever they could—a circumstance not much 


to be wondered at. The two young married 
couples were out, the master and matron did 
not know where; but, as of discipline, classi- 
fication, or industrial employment, the enforce- 
ment is absolutely impossible in Keighley poor- 
house, and as, in point of fact, it is an old 
parish poor-house, of the lowest grade, and 
nothing else, the egress or ingress of the in- 
mates, upon any or no pretext, is, relatively, 
an affair of very little consequence. The ar- 
rangements at the Bingley poor-house differ 
but little, in their general aspect, from those at 
Keighley ; but the Bingley house has two dis- 
advantages from which the Keighley house is 
free—first, it is in the midst of the town, and 
of circumscribed area; secondly, it is part and 
parcel of a small gaol, there being no entrance 
to the gaol (which is merely a building added 
to the poor-house), but through the poor-house 
yard, the doors to both being within a few feet 
of each other. The bed rooms for males and 
females, at Bingley, are all intermixed ;—one 
room, (though it can scarcely be called aroom) 
is on the landing of the stairs, and just con- 
tains two beds, occupied by four women. There 
are also five other rooms, up stairs, opening 
into the same passage, and containing thirty 
eight individuals, in eighteen beds; and when 
I visited the house, men and women were loi- 
tering about the several rooms, some sitting on 
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the beds, doing nothing, others (women) mak. 
ing the beds at five o’clock in the afternoon— 
one or two smoking, &c. The only access to 
one of the women’s bed rooms (a kind of 
large closet, in which slept eight women and 
children) was through one of the men’s bed 
rooms. Down stairs there were two small 
bed rooms, with worn-out lime floors; each of 
these small rooms contain two beds, appro. 
priated to four people; and in one of them 
was an old woman, evidently dying. And 
that circumstance reminds me that, in both 
poor-houses, butfespecially at Keighley, the 
masters intimated to me that, when an inmate 
died, they were often compelled to let the 
corpse companion the living until it was 
buried.” 

Let any one compare this state of things 
with that existing in workhouses regulated 
by the Poor-law commissioners. The hon, 
Gentleman says that the workhouse test 
was then in force, which accounted for the 
number of inmates in the house. That 
was an error; for the workhouse test had 
not then been applied. He would ask hon, 
Gentlemen, if these things existed—if it 
were true that the corpse shared the bed 
of the living until an opportunity for burial 
presented itself— whether they could point 
out an instance of any workhouse under 
the direction of the Poor-law commission- 
ers in which such abominations were to be 
found ? What was there to show him that 
he could safely trust to mere local super- 
intendence, when such things existed? 
Observe, too, how long such a state of 
things might have existed if there had not 
been an inquiry! He believed, that, 
through the exertions of the commission- 
ers, thousands of abuses had been detected 
and brought to light which before had 
been covered and concealed. Such abuses 
could not exist under the new law. In the 
former case the evil was silently endured ; 
it was never brought out—it was as it were 
acquiesced in. But under the present law 
malpractices were brought to light, ex- 
posed, placed before the public, discussed 
and dealt with in every newspaper hostile 
to the New Poor-law; and in that fact 
there was security against abuse. The 
commission had prosecuted a most vigilant 
inquiry into the condition of the poor, and 
had thus given a new security for the 
honest operation of the law, and had 
operated as a material and important 
check against abuse. He thought that the 
hon. Member, instead of his eloquent de- 
scription of the hills and lanes about 
Keighley, instead of this “ babbling about 
gteen fields,” would have spent his time to 
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better purpose in investigating this poor- 
house, and in making the earliest represen- 
tations to the Poor-law commissioners of 
its condition, and in inviting the attendance 
of an assistant-commissioner to aid the 
board of guardians in rectifying the evil. 
That would have effected more for promo- 
tion of the interest of the poor than enter- 
ing upon a vigorous opposition to the 
law. He could not but believe from the 
declaration of the hon. Gentleman, from 
the earnestness and sincerity of his man- 
ner, that he was of most humane and con- 
siderate disposition ; and surely these evils 
must have escaped his notice, although he 
was chairman of the board of guardians. 
He could not think, after the earnest and 
eloquent appeals of the hon. Gentleman to 
Christian charity, and his vivid exhortations 
to the House to respect the rights of the 
poor, but that the hon. Member must have 
been all his life under the impression that 
the poor of Keighley had been in the habit 
of passing their happy hours walking in the 
green lanes, and reposing upon the sides of 
the hill, and that he could not have been 
aware of these abominations in the work- 
house. The same evils might exist in 
other unions, and it required for the pre- 
sent the vigilant superintendence of the 
Poor-law commissioners to bring such 
things under the notice of the local autho- 
rities and of the public. On these grounds 
he gave his support to the bill; not as he 
had said in 1837, in consideration of the 
expense that was saved, although he must 
say, that to take from the means of the 
industrious for the support of the idle, was 
an act of the grossest oppression, and ne- 
cessarily tending to encourage in him to 
whom you give this unprofitable relief a 
habit of idleness, and tending to destroy 
in him that sense of self-dependence which 
must ever be the best security to the 
working classes for the reward of their 
honest industry. For these reasons he 
could not acquiesce in the present pro- 
posal. He believed the sense of the 
House to be in favour of the measure of 
her Majesty’s Government, and to that 
measure he must steadily adhere. If the 
sense of the House should be fully declared 
by a division to be in favour of the present 
measure, he trusted the minority would 
take the usual course under such circum- 
stances, protesting if they pleased against 
the decision, but still acquiescing it. 

Mr. Ferrand explained. Since the 
Poor-law had come into operation he had 
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refused to take the slightest step to carry 
it out. He had proved the reports un- 
founded—that Mr. Mott’s report was un- 
founded; and he believed that the guar- 
dians and the rate-payers of Keighley 
would be able to clear themselves from the 
unjust aspersions that had been cast upon 
them. 

Viscount Howick thought, that nothing 
could be more unsatisfactory than the ex- 
planation given by the hon. Member for 
Knaresborough (Mr. Ferrand) asto his con- 
duct as chairman of the board of guardians 
of Keighley. The hon. Gentleman stated, 
that having an insuperable objection to the 
law, he had not thought it right to exercise 
any power in the administration of it. But 
it was certain, that the hon. Gentleman 
was entrusted with the management of 
the relief of the poor in the district in 
which such frightful abuses were proved — 
to exist. That being the case, he 
wished to ask the hon. Gentleman whether 
he had in any way been checked or im- 
peded by the commissioners in an attempt 
to remedy those abuses, or to prevent the 
continuance of them? Was it in conse- 
quence of any interference on the part of 
the commissioners that the Keighley work- 
house had been allowed to remain in so 
atrocious and disgraceful a state? If there 
had been no interference of that sort, then 
he must say that he thought the hon. Gen- 
tleman would have better manifested his 
regard for the poor, if, instead of directing 
all his energy to a resistance of the law, 
he had applied himself to the remedy of 
abuses so flagrant and disgusting. The 
state of things at Keighley afforded, in his 
mind, a strong and convincing proof of 
the necessity of the continuance of some 
controlling, supervising power over the 
acts of the local authorities. He agreed 
with the right hon. Baronet the Secretary 
for the Home Department (Sir James 
Graham), that the necessity for the main- 
tenance of some such controlling power 
was greater than at any other time, now 
that the distress in the country was so 
extensive and general. If, as the right 
hon. Baronet stated, there were at this 
moment 1,200,000 in the receipt of paro- 
chial relief, nothing in his mind could 
more strongly show the absolute necessity 
of retaining some controlling power to 
direct the mode by which the relief should 
be afforded ; because, when distress pre- 
vailed to this frightful degree, there could 
be no more miserable delusion, no more 
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fatal error, than to suppose that it could 
be mitigated, or in any degree diminished, 
by a more lax administration of the law. 
He agreed with those who thought that 
the distress of the country demanded the 
most serious attention of Parliament ; but 
at the same time he was persuaded that 
relief from that distress was not to be 
found in a lax administration of the law; 
on the contrary, he believed that the ex- 
istence of such extraordinary distress ren- 
dered it imperatively necessary that the 
utmost caution and discretion should be 
exercised in the mode of administering 
relief. He perfectly concurred, therefore, 
in all that had fallen from the right hon. 
Baronet (Sir R. Peel), as to the propriety 
and necessity of continuing the Poor-law 
commission. It was not his intention 
upon that occasion to go into the general 
question of the administration of the 
Poor-law ; but he could not help saying, 
in reference to what had fallen from the 
hon. and learned Member for Bath, that, 
whilst he was ready to give all credit to 
the Government for the manner in which 
they had now come forward upon the sub- 
ject—the manner in which they had 
pledged the credit of the Government to 
the maintenance of the sound and wise 
principles established in 1834—he still 
could not think that the answer given by 
the right hon. Baronet (Sir R. Peel) to 
the hon. and learned Member’s (Mr. Roe- 
buck’s) charge, was not so complete as 
the right hon. Baronet seemed to flatter 
himself it was. Undoubtedly the right 
hon. Baronet had never personally ex- 
pressed any opinion hostile to the new law 
for the relief of the poor. There was no 
inconsistency in the language now held by 
theright hon. Baronet as compared with any 
that he had formerly used upon the same 
subject. But looking back to a period of four 
or five years before the present Government 
came into office, and referring to what 
took place at that time, he could not help 
thinking that the right hon. Baronet, as 
the leader of a powerful party, did not 
take all the means that were in his power 
to discourage and to put down the agita- 
tion set on foot by his followers upen this 
subject of the poor-laws. He was aware 
that the right hon. Baronet could not be 
held answerable for the speeches and con- 
duct of the whole of his followers; but, 
if he mistook not, at a recent election 
for Devonport, a gentleman very nearly 
connected with the right hon. Baronet 
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went so far as to say that he thought the 
continuance of the Poor-law would lead to 
an universal rebellion, He was aware that 
this was only an isolated instance, but he 
would still ask whether the countenance 
of the right hon. Baronet and of the Gen. 
tlemen associated with him in the Govern, 
ment had not been given, as a party, to 
candidates who came forward, at the late 
election, as avowed enemies of the Poor 
Jaw, and rested their main hope of success 
upon the declaration of their hostility to 
it? With the views which the right hon. 
Baronet had always declared himself to 
entertain upon this subject, he certainly 
could not help thinking that he should have 
been at more pains to discourage the agi- 
tation, in the prosecution of which many 
of his followers were known to be active 
agents. He might apply the same remark 
to the right hon. Baronet the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, whose 
inactivity in the repression of agitation 
against the measure was the more remark. 
able, as he had originally been a party to 
the introduction of it. Whilst office was 
yet only in prospect, neither the present 
Premier, nor the present Home Secretary 
had exhibited any disposition to repress 
an agitation which was directed against 
the then existing Government. Again, 
could any one, who remembered the for 
mer speeches of the right hon. Baronet, 
the Paymaster of the Forces, allow that 
right hon. Baronet, now, to take credit 
for having, always, been a discourager of 
the agitation against the Poor-laws. He 
would not say more upon the subject. 
Whatever had been the past conduct of 
the Gentlemen now in possession of office, 
he sincerely rejoiced in the course they 
now proposed to take, and promised them 
that they should have all the support in his 
power, in carrying this measure into effect. 

Sir E. Knatchbull had not intended to 
address the House at all, nor would he 
have done so had he not been compelled 
by the imputations attempted to be cast 
upon him in the speech of the noble Lord 
who had just sat down. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Bath had also fallen into error, for 
he had always supported the general prin- 
ciple of the measure by his vote. He had, 
however, acted as an independent Mem- 
ber of the House, and had freely canvassed 
and oppossed some of its details, and on 
some of them he had had the misfortune 
to differ from his Friends around him, espe- 
cially upon the question of out-door relief, 
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Mr, Darby would, as he had always 
done, vote in favour of the principle of 
the bill, notwithstanding any insinuations 
which might be thrown out against him, 
Those on his side of the House had been 
accused of agitating on the question of the 
Poor-laws, but he would say that there 
was quite as much agitation on the part 
of hon, Gentlemen opposite. The hon. ani 
gallant Officer opposite (Captain Pechell) 
had accused him of being silent upon 
the question now, but he had only waited 
in order that the present Government 
might have an opportunity of communi- 
cating with the Poor-law commissioners, 
and to see what might be the nature of 
their proposition consequent upon it, 

Captain Polhill merely wished to state 
the reasons for the vote he was about to 
give, so that he might not hereafter be 
accused of inconsistency. He had hitherto 
generally voted against the measure, but on 
the present occasion he could not give his 
support to the motion of the hon, Member 
for Finsbury, and on this ground :—The 
principle of the bill had already been af- 
firmed on two occasions, and he considered 
that it was unfair to the Government that 
theyshould now interpose any further delay. 
There would be plenty of opportunities of 
discussing details in committee; notices 
of many amendments had been given to 
be moved in committee, and, although, he 
now supported the bill, to several of those 
amendments he would give his support. 

Mr, O'Connell said, when his hon. 
Friend the Member for Rochdale (Mr, S, 
Crawford) moved that the bill be deferred 
for six months, he was taunted as having 
done something exceedingly incorrect, he 
being an Irishinan; he was liable to the 
same taunt, even in a stronger degree, 
being not only an Irishman but an Irish 
representative ; and the argument he in- 
tended to use in favour of the motion of 
the hon, Member for Finsbury was, that 
the delay would be for the benefit of 
Ireland. He was in favour of that motion, 
because the Poor-law in Ireland was but 
an experiment, It was not rendered ne- 
cessary in consequence of any abuses, it 
was wholly and entirely a new experiment. 
He opposed it, although he stood almost 
alone, but when it became law, he ceased 
all opposition, and tried to make it work 
as well as possible. He then said that a 
system of poor-laws was not suitable to 
Ireland, and he was sorry to say that his 
prophecy had nearly been verified already ; 
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but when the rate came to fall generally 
upon the tenant, when the tax fell upon 
the farmers, it would be met with a spirit 
of resistance that would be fearful, he 
apprehended an insurrectionary movement 
more violent than any that had ever before 
vecurred, As the interests of England 
were bound up with those of Ireland on 
the question, he wished to see the experi- 
ment in Ireland fully tried before they 
proceeded to legislate for any lengthened 
period for England. The conduct of the 
commissioners in Ireland had not given 
satisfaction—they were charged with not 
acting in the spirit of neutrality and fair- 
ness, which was a character they ought, if 
possible, studiously to avoid gaining. He 
thought, as the Irish law must come under 
discussion next year, that there would be 
a great advantage in taking the discussion 
on both together; therefore he would 
give his vote for the motion of his hon, 
Friend, 

Captain Pechell would only trespass on 
the patience of the House for a few mo- 
ments with reference to the statements of 
the right hon. Baronet the Paymaster of 
the Forces, and the hon, Member for East 
Sussex. Those hon. Members had stated 
that they had supported the principle of 
this bill, He found that on the 22nd of 
March, 1841, when the question was dis- 
cussed as to whether the commission 
should be extended to 1846, or should 
terminate in 1843, the right hon Baronet 
the Paymaster of the Forces, the Attor- 
ney-general, the hon, Member for East 
Sussex, and one of the present Lords of the 
Treasury, all yoted for the limitation of 
commission to the shorter term of three 
years, He would still continue to pursue 
that course which he had hitherto taken 
with regard to this bill—a course which, 
he believed, was in consonance with the 
views of his constituents. 

Lord Eliot thought himself bound to 
protest against what he considered the 
very unfair attack which had been made 
by the right hon. Gentleman opposite on 
the Irish Poor-law commissioners. He 
could bear his testimony to the zeal and 
integrity with which those commissioners 
had acted. Although the establishment 
of a Poor-law commission in that country 
was but an experiment, so far as it had 
been tried it had been eminently success- 
ful. It had been predicted that, when the 
workhouses in Ireland were opened, they 
would be crowded with able-bodied |a- 
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bourers. It was now found, however, that 
there were very few able-bodied labourers 
in the workhouses, the great proportion of 
inmates being persons for whom such in- 
stitutions were designed—the aged and 
infirm, women, and children. 100 work- 
houses had already been completed, and 
he believed the full number contemplated, 
130, would be completed during the year. 
He could assure the House that the expe- 
riment had, so far, been successful beyond 
the expectations of the promoters of the 
measure. He was glad that the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite had not exercised his 
influence to excite opposition to the Poor- 
law in Ireland; and he hoped the right 
hon. Gentleman would still exert that 
influence in restraining opposition and 
affording a fair trial to the measure. 

Viscount Sandon was desirous of explain- 
ing the grounds on which he intended to 
give his vote, lest his conduct might be open 
to some misconception. It was his opinion 
that it was desirable to confine the powers 
of the Poor-law commissioners within the 
narrowest possible limits. He thought that 
during the last two months the commis- 
sioners had evinced a disposition to recon- 
sider and relax some of their most severe 
and extreme regulations — regulations 
which were wholly inapplicable to many 
districts of the country. He would like 
to see the commissioners continued in 
office for a short period longer, in order 
that an opportunity might be afforded of 
ascertaining whether they still continued 
to effect modifications in their former 
plans; and when he had seen the line of 
conduct they pursued, he would be ready 
to give an opinion as to whether they 
should be intrusted with the power for 
the term of five years. On this ground 
he thought that the commission might be 
continued for a year longer, in order that 
the House might be able to judge of the 
policy of adopting it as a permanent mea- 
sure. He would, therefore, support the 
amendment of the hon. Member for Fins- 
bury. 

Mr. Cobden said, the hon. Member for 
Finsbury alluded to the distress which pre- 
vailed in the country, and observed that it 
demanded the consideration of the House. 
He wished to call the attention of her 
Majesty’s Government, and of hon. Gen- 
tlemen who composed the majority in that 
House, to this fact—that, though the 
Session had continued for a period of 
nearly six months, they had not thought 
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proper to devote one evening to the con. 
sideration of the distress under which the 
country was suffering, with a view to adopt 
remedial measures. [Cries of “ Divide” 
and “ Question.”j| He would ask those 
hon. Members who appeared to be in such 
a reckless mood, whether this course was 
safe or honest? It appeared from the 
notices on the paper, that this Poor-law 
Bill would be met by a pertinacious oppo- 
sition, which threatened to keep the mea- 
sure in committee for some weeks; and 
what chance was there, he would ask, 
that during the short remaining portion of 
the Session they would be able to devote 
to the consideration of the distresses of 
the country that space of time which so 
important a subject demanded? He ap- 
pealed more particularly to the right hon, 
Baronet at the head of her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. The right hon. Gentleman 
took office with an understanding—nay, 
on a distinct promise—that he would pro- 
pose a remedy for the distresses of the 
country. He would say, too, that as the 
right hon. Baronet was aware of the suf- 
ferings under which the country laboured 
when he accepted the responsible office 
of Prime Minister, and as he had turned 
out other Ministers who did propose mea- 
sures for alleviating the prevalent distress, 
it was the duty of the right hon. Baronet 
to attempt to prescribe some remedy for 
those sufferings. The right hon. Baronet 
had most distinctly said, that he would 
prescribe for the distress of the country 
when he had got his fee. Had the right 
hon. Baronet fulfilled this promise? 
[‘* Yes”] Hewished hon. Gentlemen who 
said ‘“* Yes” would point out any particular 
measure proposed by Government which 
would relieve the distresses of the country. 
[An hon. Member: “ The tariff.”] He 
wished the hon. Member would point out 
a single article of the 750 comprised in the 
tariff, the proposed reduction of duty on 
which would afford any considerable ad- 
vantage to the labouring classes. He 
need scarcely remind them that when the 
right hon. Baronet took office he met the 
House with a Speech from the Throne, in 
which special allusion was made to the 
unfortunate distress which prevailed in 
the country; ‘and what had the right hon. 
Baronet since done to relieve the distress? 


What had been his subsequent proceed- 
ings? The right hon. Baronet had brought 
forward his measures, but had he told 
them that the tariff would relieve the dis- 
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tress of the country? Again he asked, 
what had the right hon. Baronet done? 
_We had had, to be sure, the announce- 
ment of a begging letter from the Queen. 
He could assure the right hon. Gentleman 
that it was not by party victories in that 
House that he could settle the affairs of 
this country. He received accounts daily 
of the distress that existed—a distress 
that was increasing every month. They 
might be told that the right hon. Baronet 
had not had time to consider his measures, 
or that the measures he had introduced 
had not yet had time to take effect ; but 
the Government were well aware that 
since they took office there had been 
plenty of time to increase the distress of 
the country to an immense extent. In 
such a state of things he maintained that 
they were not in a position to enter upon 
the discussion of a question that might 
occupy three or four weeks; but that they 
ought at once to apply themselves to the 
state of the country and provide a remedy. 
Hon. Gentlemen opposite were, he be- 
lieved, incredulous as to the real state of 
the country. But he would communicate 
tothem the contents of some letters which 
he had that morning received from Stock- 
port. He had written to the person there 
whom he considered to be the most com- 
petent to give him information, and he 
held in his hand that party’s answer, dated 
yesterday. He had written to him to 
furnish him with the amount of poor-rates 
paid by some of the principal concerns in 
Stockport. He was in a situation to state 
to the House the amount paid by three 
rate-payers of Stockport, and when he 
stated those amounts he should have af- 
forded the best answer to those who in- 
sinuated that the manufacturers did not 
pay their fair share towards the relief of 
the poor in their own localities. The first 
person on the list had paid 343/. 18s. 4d. 
in nine months towards the relief of the 
poor; the next concern onthe list had 
paid 4761. 2s. 6d. in the same period; 
and the third had paid during the same 
time 2887. [An hon. Member: What 
istheir rental?] That I admit is an im- 
portant question; but probably hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite would be unable to show 
that any landowner in the country paid 
at the same rate in proportion to his 
rental as this millowner did. Not even 
the Duke of Northumberland. The sec- 
ond concern he had referred to, which 
had paid 476l. in rates during nine 
VOL, LXIV, {Zhir! 
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months from the 16th of June to the 25th 
of February last, was rated at 1,904/. He 
would proceed to read some further ex- 
tracts from his correspondent’s letter. He 
went on to say :— 


“ But the accounts I have given you up to 
the 25th of February are not so bad as what 
has occurred since. The returns of the last 
quarter are double, and, if things do not turn, 
we shall be eaten up by paupers. If this dis- 
tress continues, the whole country must be in 
a state of insurrection, and all your standing 
army will not be enough to maintain peace. 
You may for a while shoot the people ; but we 
are going on worse and worse. Another mill 
is likely to stop in a few days, and then 200 
more hands will be thrown out of employ- 
ment. We are quite alarmed at these signs of 
the times.”’ 


[* Name.”] He had another letter, 
and as hon. Gentlemen were calling 
for the name, he would tell them upon 
whose authority he was about to make the 
next statement. The gentleman in ques- 
tion, Mr. Hamer Stansfield, was, no doubt, 
well known to many hon. Members. Out 
of the population of Leeds, it appeared 
that no less than 4,300 families were re- 
ceiving relief, which, on an average of four 
and a-half to each family, would give 
19,300 persons receiving relief; added to 
which there might be calculated to be at 
least 10,000 more who were in want of 
relief, but did not apply, because, having 
no ‘settlement, they would be removed, 
There were, at present, 431 heads of fami- 
lies, or about 2,000 persons, under orders 
of removal, and in every branch of the face 
tories men were being discharged weekly. 
From all parts he daily received similar 
accounts—from Manchester, from Leices- 
ter, from Bolton, and other places. And 
this distress was by no means confined to 
the manufacturing districts—it prevailed 
also as acutely in the agricultural districts. 
He would read the House the contents of 
a letter he had received from Beaminster, 
in Dorsetshire, which he had received 
about ten days ago. From that letter it 
appeared that there had been no less than 
twenty-five fires in that district, the majo- 
rity of which were believed to have been 
incendiary fires, within the last three 
months. Being incredulous on the point, 
he wrote again to the party, and he re- 
ceived for answer that he might, without 
the fear of contradiction, state that as the 
number of fires that had occurred, that 
also there had been a number since, and 
that at least two-thirds of those fires were 
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the work of incendiaries. His corres- 
pondent went on to say that he enclosed 
a handbill that had just been issaed—that 
two mills had just been fired, and that 
many of these fires had taken place in 
villages where the violent language of the 
Chartists had never been heard. His cor- 
respondent went on to say, that he only 
stated the effects, not the cause—the peo- 
ple were miserably poor, and every month 
they were growing more so. He had the 
handbill by which 100/. reward was offered, 
and as the particulars had been sent to 
the Home Office the Government were, no 
doubt, better acquainted with the facts 
than their supporters were. Now, he 
would venture to appeal to the right hon. 
Baronet at the head of the Government, 
for he believed, with all the indifference of 
those who sat around him, that he was 
keenly alive to the importance of the sub- 
ject, and he would ask the right hon. 
Baronet whether he was prepared to dis- 
miss Parliament as he did last autumn, 
and allow the country to continue with 
such a prospect before it. He must say 
that he thought it would involve a peril 
which no Minister would risk, Whatever 
might be the feelings of the country 
now, when Parliament was prorogued, the 
feeling would become tenfold. Whatever 
lingering hope there might now be, would 
sink them into despair the moment that 
House ceased to sit. He therefore called 
upon the right hon. Baronet to say whether 
he intended to prorogue Parliament with- 
out entering upon the question of the 
distresses of the country, and without a 
specific assurance that they should be in- 
quired into and some remedy applied, He 
sincerely hoped the right hon. Baronet 
would favour them with his views upon 
this subject. 

Mr. S. Crawford rose principally to no- 
tice the remarks made by the noble Lord, 
the Secretary for Ireland, who said the 
working of the Poor-law in Ireland had 
been eminently successful. How could it 
be when the country was in such a state as it 
was in at this moment? The circumstances 
of the poor now were such that they could 
not be relieved in the poorhouses. They 
were in a state of starvation and no relief 
was administered to them. Application 
had been made to the commissioners, and 
their answer was that there were no means 
of relief, because the poorhouses were not 
yet in operation. The noble Lord said 
that the aged only were in the workhouses 
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-—that was because there was no room for 
the able-bodied men. They had such a 
horror of the workhouse that they would 
rather starve than receive such relief, 
Upwards of 1,000,000/, sterling had been 
spent upon the poorhouses, and upwards 
of 50,000/, on the commission, and yet 
the people of Ireland got no effectual re. 
lief. The right hon, Baronet opposite, on 
a former evening, had impugned his right 
to take part in this question, because he 
was an Irish gentleman; but he appre. 
hended that his experience of the insuffi. 
ciency of the law in Ireland sufficiently 
entitled him to enter upon the question, 
The right bon. Baronet had also stated 
another reason why he should not be ¢op- 
sidered as an authority on this subject~ 
that he represented a district where the 
New Rendes had not been carried into 
effect. He admitted the fact, but the 
New Poor-law was on the point of being 
brought into operation there; it was 
hanging over the district like a sword sus- 
pended by a thread. He could not ayoid 
expressing his regret at the speech of the 
hon, and learned Member for Bath (Mr. 
Roebuck). It was with the deepest concern 
that he had listened to a Member who on 
other occasions advocated the rights of the 
gar speaking on this in advocacy of a 
aw which violated the rights of the people, 
and placed the power over the community 
in the hands of individuals, 

General Johnson supported the motion 
of the hon. Member for Finsbury, and ob- 
jected to the bill on the ground that it con- 
tained no provision against an undue in- 
crease of unions or fur reducing the size of 
them, 

Mr, Fielden moyed the adjournment of 
the debate. 

Sir C. Napier seconded the motion, 

Mr. Ferrand hoped the motion would 
not be pressed, and he implored the hon. 
Member not to press the motion. 

Colonel Sibthorp objected to the ad- 
journment, 

Mr. Fitzroy said, that he intended to 
vote for the motion of the hon, Member 
for Finsbury. Being desirous of bettering 
the bill he would offer a fair opposition 
to it in its present shape, but when the 
opposition assumed so factious a character 
as the motion of the hon, Member for 
Oldham gave to it, a proceeding to which 
he would be no party, he should feel him- 
self obliged, in the event of its being per- 
severed in, to stay away from the debates 
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through fear of its being supposed that he 
would lend himself to a proceeding so de- 
rogatory to the character of the House. 

Mr, Wakley said, that hon. Gentlemen 
were at perfect liberty to vote what way 
they pleased, and to stay away if they 
liked; but it was rather too much to 
accuse his hon, Friend the Member for 
Qidham of being actuated by factious mo- 
tives because he merely moved the ad- 
journment of the debate. His hon. Friend 
was anxious to address the House on 
Monday night, when it perhaps would be 
less important than at present; and he 
confessed he saw nothing factious or even 
unreasonable in his conduct, more par- 
ticularly when he called to mind the pro- 
tracted debates which took place upon the 
Irish registration question, and various 
other party questions in tke course of last 
year, He cared not what might be said 
about faction; he had a duty to discharge 
to his constituents which he would en- 
deavour to discharge. He defied any man 
to point out a single occasion where his 
yote could be said to have been influenced 
hy factious motives. To the Poor-law he 
was opposed ; to its principles he enter- 
tained the most unconquerable objection ; 
and after the speeches of the right hon. 
Baronet the Member for Tamworth and 
the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Member for Bath, he saw no reason or 
justice whatever in reproaching those who 
were anxious to see those speeches replied 
to with q factious intention. Let them 
have a full and fair discussion of the ques- 
tion by adjourning the debate. If the 
people were still to groan under the hard- 
ships and severity of the Poor-law, the 
opponents of the present measure must 
submit; but he prayed the House not to 
show itself impatient until they had at 
least stated the reasons which induced 
them to vate against the measure. 

Mr. Fielden said, that he was anxions 
to address the House in answer to the 
speech of the right hon. Baronet the 
Member for Tamworth, and the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for Bath, 
but such was the noise in the House, when 
he moved the adjournment, that his voice 
conld not have been heard by the Speaker. 
Under these circumstances was it un- 
reasonable or factious on his part to ask 
for an adjournment, after a vt Saha of six 
hours? “If the speech of the hon. and 
earned Member for Bath went unan- 
sweted, it might, on some future occasion, 
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be quoted and referred to by the right hon. 
Baronet the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department as “a speech of con- 
siderable ability.” In his opinion it 
was a speech that might be easily torn 
to pieces, and he would prove himself 
capable of doing so if an opportunity were 
offered him; but he would not proceed 
to the task at twelve o’clock at night. The 
hon. and learned Member had shown 
that he knew nothing about the operation 
of the New Poor-law; for he had asked 
questions relating to the alterations in the 
mode of affording relief, that no man 
would have asked who was not as ignorant 
as an ass. In fact, the must manifest 
ignorance prevailed upon the subject, and, 
feeling that time ought to be taken to 
discuss and investigate it thoroughly, he 
would persevere in moving the adjourn- 
ment of the debate. 

The House divided on the question 
that the debate be adjourned :—For the 
adjournment 29; Against it 297; Majo- 
rity 268. 


Poor-Law. 


List of the Aves. 


Bernal, Capt. 
Brotherton, J. 
Callaghan, D. 
Cobden, R. 
Collins, W, 
Crawford, W. S. 


Dashwood, G. H. 


Duke, Sir J. 
Duncan, G, 
Duncombe, T. 
Dundas, A. 
Hall, Sir B. 
Hill, Lord M. 
Hollond, R. 
Jervis, J. 
Lawson, A. 


Murphy, F.S. 
Napier, Sir C. 
O'Connell, D. 
O’Connell, M, J. 
O’Connell, J. 
Pechell, Capt. 
Plumridge, Capt 
Scholefield, J. 
Turner, FE. 
Wakley, T. 
Wallace, R. 
Williams, W. 
Yorke, H. R. 
TELLERS, 
Fielden, J. 
Johnson, Gen. 





On the question being again put 

Sir C, Napier moved that the House d 
now adjourn, not from any factious oppo 
sition, but because of the manner in which 
the hon, Gentleman was interrupted who 
rose to address the House at half-pas 


eleven. The question was one which re- 
quired a fair discussion. 

Sir R. Peel said, it should be remem- 
bered that the hon. Member for Oldham 
had given public notice of his intention to 
avail himself of all the forms of the House 
to delay the progress of this measure until 
the expiration of the annual law, which 
would take place on July 31. This would, 
perhaps, explain the ifmpatience which 
had been exhibited by the House when 
the hon. Gentleman rose, He had given 
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notice of his intention to bring the tariff 
under the consideration of the House on 
Monday next, when it would pass through 
its final stage ; but if such opposition were 
thrown in the way of public business, upon 
those who offered it must fall the respon- 
sibility of delaying the tariff. He should 
therefore propose, as there was no other 
alternative, to proceed to the adjourned 
debate on the Poor-law Bill on Monday, 
and postpone the consideration of the 
tariff to a future occasion, though he was 
satisfied that the author of the present 
motion would regret the delay occasioned 
to that important measure. He did not 
doubt the motive by which the hon, Gen- 
tleman professed himself to be influenced, 
but he hoped the House would remember 
the declaration made by the hon. Member 
for Oldham, and would do all in its power 
to prevent a practice from becoming a 
precedent which would prove so fatal to 
the character of the House and so destruc- 
tive to the interests of the country, if one 
or two obstinate Members should, by 
means of the forms of the House, be able 
to obstruct the public business. 

Mr. T. Duncombe hoped the House 
would have come to a decision on the 
question at an early part of the evening, 
but it should be remembered that the hon. 
Member for Oldham when he rose to 
speak to the question was met by a tre- 
mendous yell from the other side. The 
right hon. Baronet on a former occasion 
put a more favourable construction on the 
declaration of the hon. Member for Old- 
ham by attributing it to momentary ex- 
citement, but he now appeared to think 
that it justified the impatience which was 
exhibited when the hon. Member for Old- 
ham rose. Now, because opposition was 
offered to the Poor-law the tariff was to be 
postponed sine die. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman said, that those on his side of the 
House must bear the responsibility of 
delay, but he believed the country woul 
say that the responsibility must lie upon 
the right hon. Baronet who had a large 
majority with which he could act as he 
pleased. 

Motion for the House to adjourn, with- 
drawn. 

Debate adjourned to Monday. 


Mines ann Coxuierties Bitt.] Lord 
Ashley moved the further consideration of 
the report on the Mines and Collieries 
Bill. 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. Ainsworth objected to proceeding 
with the bill at that late hour. If it were 
proceeded with he should move the ad. 
journment of the debate. He would sup. 
port the clauses relating to the non- 
employment of women in the collieries, 
but should oppose those clauses relating 
to the employment of boys. 

Mr. H. Lambton thought the hon. Mem- 
ber had exaggerated the effect which this 
bill would have on the state of the workers 
in and proprietors of coal mines. The coal- 
owners of the north were prepared to 
adopt the bill. 

Mr. Ainsworth had consulted many of 
the coal-owners of Lancashire and York. 
shire, and it was the general opinion that 
the bill would inflict great misery by caus- 
ing the discharge of great numbers of 
persons, 

Mr. R. Scott said, with regard to the 
north of England mines, they were dif. 
ferent from the mines in Yorkshire and 
Lancashire; the bill could not affect them, 
He might also observe, that the bill would 
be an advantage to the owners of the 
northern mines, as it would throw impedi- 
ments in the way of the working of the 
other mines. 

Report received. 

Bill to be read a third time. 

House adjourned. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Monday, June 27, 1842. 


Minutes.] Bitis. Public.—1* Drainage (Ireland); 
Railways; Limitation of Actions and Suits (Ireland). 
2* Dean Forest Poor. 

Committed.—Slave Trade Abolition (Argentine Confeder- 
ation); Slave Trade Suppression (Hayti); Slave Trade 
Treaties. 

Reported.— Testimony Perpetuating. 

3*- and passed :—Public Houses. 

Private.—2*. Bromyard Roads. 

Reported.—Sudbury Improvement. 

3*- and passed:— Lord Sherborne’s Estate; Gibson's 
Estate; Earl of Devon’s Estate; North American Colo- 
nial Association (Ireland); Tadcaster and Otley Roads; 
Thames Haven Dock and Railway. 

PgTITIONS PRESENTED. By the Duke of Richmond, from 
the Newbury Union, to Exempt Union Workhouses from 
Rates.—By the Earl of Wicklow, from Fennagh, and 
the Earl of Bandon, from Cork, Mallow, Clonmeer, and 
other places, for Encouragement of Schools in connexion 
with the Church Education Society (Ireland).—By Lord 
Wynford, from Managers of Arklow Fever Hospital, 
against any Alteration in the System of Medical Charities 
(Ireland).— From Holling, Clough, Fairfield Head, 
Longnor and Heathilee, Quarnford, Warslow, Lower 
Elkstone, Upper Elkstone, and Sheen, for Alterations in 
the Poor-law.—From Medical Attendants of the Dublin 
Dispensary, against parts of the Medical Charities (Ire- 
land) Bill.—By Lord Denman, from the Yorkshire West 
Riding, Lancashire, and Cheshire Association of Baptist 
Churches, from Inhabitants of Warrington, Bassingbourn, 
Melbourn, and Great Eversdone, for the substitution of 
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Declarations for Oaths—By Lord Brougham, from 
Schoolmasters (Scotland), and from Schoolmasters and 
Ministers of Peebleshire, for Better Remuneration; and 
from Inhabitants of St, Saviour’s, to be heard by Counsel 
against the Southwark Improvement Bill. 


Arrirmation Bitt.] Lord Denman 
spoke as follows:* My Lords, I have the 
honour to call your attention to a measure, 
which has appeared tome to be necessary, 
for the removal. of a defect of no small 
magnitude in the administration of justice. 
On several occasions, when such defects 
have been brought to my knowledge, I 
have considered it, in some degree, as a 
duty attached to the high situation which 
Ifill to attempt the application of a re- 
medy. I have had the good fortune, with 
the assistance of your Lordship, to pass 
some measures, of a simple structure and 
of no pretensions, which have proved highly 
beneficial to the interests of suitors and 
the public. The grievance to which I 
now advert is the exclusion of truth—an 
inevitable consequence of the rejection of 
such witnesses as are convinced that they 
are forbidden by the word of God to take 
anoath. The remedy which is suggested 
is efficient and complete—it has the sanc- 
tion of experience as well as that of rea- 
son, This subject was first brought prac- 
tically to my notice about four years ago, 
when two remarkable trials took place. 
A presbyterian gentleman was robbed and 
assaulted in Ireland, but the learned judges 
held his evidence inadmissible, because 
his conscience did not allow him to take 
the oath in the form which prevails in our 
courts. About the same time, at Liver- 
pool, a similar outrage having been com- 
mitted on a person who had formerly been 
a quaker, but had withdrawn from that 
society, his evidence was also rejected. I 
endeavoured to prevent the recurrence of 
this evil by a general measure, which 
your Lordships did not approve: but the 
error committed by the judges of Ireland 
was corrected by a declaratory act; and 
the privilege of affirming was extended 
by a new act to such as had left the So- 
ciety of Friends. On both occasions, how- 
ever, the notorious criminal escaped from 
the hands of justice. Nothing can ap- 
pear more superfluous than to descant on 
the importance of freely admitting the 
truth to be disclosed in courts of justice ; 
it is the first object of their institution. 
The noble Duke (the Duke of Wellington) 
has frequently expressed his strong opinion 





* From a corrected Report, 
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upon this point, which indeed is too obvi- 
ous to require or derive illustration from 
any authority. Yet it may not be im- 
proper to drop the general phrases to 
which all assent, without much considera- 
tion of their importance, and to remind 
your Lordships, in a few words, of the 
consequences that may daily arise from 
the exclusion of evidence from judicial 
inquiries. By the exclusion of evidence, 
the justest debt may be lost to the credi- 
tor; if it has been paid, the debtor may 
be deprived of the proof of payment, and 
compelled to pay it twice: in the ordinary 
occurrences of life, the wrong-doer may 
always triumpk over the oppressed ; the 
property of one man may be wrested from 
his possession and transferred to a 
stranger; a fraudulent pretender may 
obtain a seat in your Lordship’s House, 
which he knows to belong to another, and 
thus obtain the high privilege of enacting 
the laws of the land. In the department 
of Criminal Law the evil is far greater. I 
have adverted to the escape of two crimi- 
nals, through a supposed defect of the 
law in one case and a real defect in an- 
other, swelling the long list of examples 
of impunity, which give a fatal encou- 
ragement to crime. That the great mass 
of crime is growing amongst us appears 
too probable, since the number of prose- 
cutions and convictions is increased, and 
the causes of crime appear to be multi- 
plied. The ordinary stimulants have been 
for a long season unusually active, and 
some may be found almost peculiar to the 
age in which we live. Attentive observers 
have thought that a portion of the litera- 
ture of the day has assumed an unfortu- 
nate character, exciting the youthful mind, 
by tales and dramatic representations, to 
sentiments of the most vicious and de- 
basing tendency, throwing a veil of ro- 
mance over meanness and cruelty, and ex- 
hibiting them in an impossible alliance 
with heroic courage, generosity and friend- 
ship. Many think that the love of noto- 
riety—that universal passion—has been so 
fostered and directed as to exercise a 
baneful influence on public morality, 
operating on two classes of the commu- 
nity most widely removed from each other, 
but producing through both the same in- 
jurious effects. Persons raised above their 
fellows by rank, wealth and education, and 
still more by feelings of religion and hu- 
manity, carried to excess (if that be pos- 
sible), have been supposed to indulge those 
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feelings, and at the same time gratify the 
appetite for notoriety They have made 
themselves conspicuous by __ ill-placed 
bounty towards the plunderer and the as- 
sassin; not content with exhorting them 
to penitence and prayer, and consoling 
them with a humble hope for mercy, they 
have surrounded them with the enjoy- 
ments of this world, and invested them 
with distinction and interest in the eyes of 
their fellow-creatures, which no other po- 
sition could have earned for them. This 
patronage of criminals has displayed some- 
thing like an indifference to crime; and 
the vilest and most abject have avowed 
that they have thus been tempted into 
outrages which have filled the public 
mind with horror and indignation, What- 
ever causes may have aggravated the 
amount of crime, the fact should awaken 
our efforts to repress it; but the present 
Jaw cripples our means of resistance by the 
needless exclusion of evidence. Allow me 
to ask, what would your Lordships have 
felt—how would the public mind have 
been affected—if any of the wretches who 
have lately polluted the courts had de- 
parted without punishmént through this 
defect? What, if a necessary witness to 


identify the open traitor, or to trace the 
proofs against the midnight murderer, had 
been reduced to silence by his own reli- 
gious scruples, and the rigid exaction of 


an oath by the law? Even worse conse- 
quences might follow, in proportion as the 
erroneous conviction is more to be de- 
precated than the acquittal of guilt. 
Conspiracies to accuse falsely may be 
well laid; untoward circumstances may 
amount to proof; while the facts by 
which innocence can be established may 
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the multitude may be inflatned by the 
public trial to a degree which would ren- 
der all secret interferetice dangerous, Or 
if otherwise, why should the innocent tan 
owe to favour what justice ought to secure 
for him? Why should he be pardoned 
who ought never to have been convicted ? 
Why should the jury be compelled to 
bring in a false verdict, and the judge to 
pronounce an unmerited sentence? Why 
should justice be rendered unattainable by 
any other means than the defeat and ex- 
posure of the law? [ am now to inform 
your Lordships that a large number of our 
fellow-subjects is in fact thus disqualified 
and excluded. They assign a literal mean. 
ing to the passage in the Gospel, and 
decline to take the oath which the law 
would impose. The Baptists are a well. 
known and a very numerous sect. The 
whole body consists of above 100,000 in 
England, and 5,000 in Scotland. I have 
this day laid on your Lordships’ table a 
petition from seventy-nine churches of the 
; Northern Association, representing a com- 
‘munity which exceeds 50,000 persons, 
| My noble Friend (the Marquess of Lans- 
downe) lately presented a similar petition 
from an assembly of thirty churches in the 
‘south. Associations of less extent, and 
| particular congregations, have also ap- 
|pealed to your Lordships’ enlightened 
sense of justice and expediency. I have 
| been in communication with many pastors 


|of these numerous flocks, who assure me 


| that, while they all desire to see this yoke 
removed, at least one in ten of the whole 
sect deems oaths unlawful, and would 
| rather submit to any suffering than violate 
this religious duty. The sect of Indepen- 
dents has for many years maintained a 


be known to none but such as hold an_ respectable position in this country; a 
oath unlawful. The present law shuts out large proportion of them entertain the 
the truth so tendered, and knowingly! same opinion. Several members of other 
suffers the innocent man to be branded as religious bodies, Christians of various de- 
a felon, When such a combination of | nominations, some who adhere to all the 
facts occurs, where all the admitted evi- | other doctrines of the Church of England, 
dence condemns, the verdict must be} and even some Roman Catholics, are con+ 
founded upon it, and the sentence must | scientiously convinced that they ought not 
follow. There is indeed page to 7 V4 take “ oath, 8 ee of iis wy 
Secretary of State; and if a clear and | deem a direct prohibition uttered by Di 
satisfactory exculpation were laid before | vine Authority. I would that these peti- 
that high functionary, though proceeding | tioners could state their own case, their 
from moeortee he yrs nero ma ea by their bn po 3 
remit the penalty and direct a pardon. | your Lordships, you wou convince 

But the means and opportunity of making | of their sincerity at least, and you would 
out such a proof must ever be uncertain | not see in their creed, however eat 
at the best; prejudice and clamour may |it should appear to you, the slightest 
drown the voice of truth ; the feelings of ' reason for keeping them out of the protec- 
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tion of the law. They are anxious to 
co-operate with their fellow-subjects in 
bearing all the burdens imposed upon them 
by the vonstitution. Their interests are 
affected in various ways:—young men, 
qualified by talent and study for the 
learned professions, are deterred by the 
preliminary oaths ; clerks and inferior ser- 
vants cannot find employment, because 
they cannot depose upon oath to facts of 
ordinary occurrence. Some gentlemen of 
high character have resigned important 
offices of considerable value, because 
they involved the administration of oaths. 
Your Lordships will naturally inquire what 
corrective is now applied by the law to 
the unquestionable evils which it produces. 
Before that corrective is described, the 
tale of grievance is but half told. The 
corrective is an intolerable aggravation. 
This is the substance of the controversy 
which arises in our courts:—The person 
who attends his summons as a witness is 
ready to depose to the facts in his know- 
ledge; he is told that he cannot be allowed 
to do so, unless he swears to speak the 
truth, Conscious of this duty, and pre- 
pared to discharge it, he still remonstrates 
against the oath; when peremptorily or- 
dered to lay his band on the Gospel and 
swear, he answers that he has meditated 
on that sacred volume from his youth up, 
has yielded entire deference to its autho- 
rity, and laboured to conform his life to 
its precepts, among which he finds none 
more direct and binding than the simple 
injunction, ‘“‘ Swear not atall!” Nothing 
can be less important than my own senti- 
ments on any matter of this kind; but I 
beg your Lordships to understand that I 
do not share this scruple, nor bring for- 
ward my proposal from any personal 
motive whatever. I have no wish to 
maintain the correctness of the non-juror’s 
opition beyond this:—that it is by no 
means too absurd to be sincere; that it 
neither bears the character of wild fana- 
ticism that impeaches the understanding, 
hor is so obviously contradictory to reason 
as to draw motives into suspicion. The 
rules of biblical criticism may fully justify 
those who believe oaths to be lawful; but 
the adherence to the plain words of the 
New Testament, however satisfactorily 
shown to originate in error, is an error of 
a very different kind from that of engraft- 
ing something arbitrary and extraneous 
upon them. The non-juror is all this 
time standing before the tribunal, He 
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has given his plain reason for refusing to 
take the oath, and persists in his refusal. 
What duty does the law impose on the 
presiding magistrate? Hitherto, my Lords, 
| have pleaded for the public against the 
exclusion of testimony; I have pleaded 
for individuals who are virtually out- 
lawed by their exclusion; I now plead 
for the magistrate, and beseech your 
Lordships to attend to the situation 
in which he is placed. There is but 
one duty imposed upon him by the law in 
this crisis—the duty of menace and coer- 
cion. He must warn the reluctant Chris- 
tian that much temporal annoyance awaits 
him, if he perseveres in what he deems 
his duty to God. If the warning succeed, 
if the courage give way under the threat, 
his compliance degrades him in his own 
estimation and in the face of the world; 
by consenting to become a witness, he 
proves himself unworthy of credit. If he 
still refuse, the magistrate has no altern- 
ative. However he may respect the con- 
scientious scruple, though from persona 
acquaintance he may know its sincerity, 
he is compelled to refuse the proffered 
testimony, in which he would fully con- 
fide, and for want of which his judicial 
power is paralysed; and he must consign 
his fellow-subject to a dungeon for the 
crime of too faithful an obedience to the 
declared will of the Saviour of mankind. 
Such scenes have recently been presented, 
reflecting little honour on religion or on 
justice. The unseemly spectacle will be 
the more strange, if it happen that the 
non-juror who is hurried into custody 
should at the same moment hear testi- 
mony given on affirmation by one who 
was formerly a Quaker ;—ifhe should see 
both a Quaker and a Separatist actually 
seated in the jury-box, to decide on the 
life of a fellow-creature without an oath. 
To them the law has granted this privilege 
merely because they hold the falth for 
which their fellow Christian is proscribed 
and punished. The only principle on 
which this severity is now inflicted, is that 
of making the non-juror an example to 
others in the like case offending. The 
State has formed one opinion on a reli- 
gious point, and is resolved that none of 
its subjects shall hold a different one. 
Let us not disguise from ourselves that 
here the spirit of persecution is in full 
operation, but let us consider what hope 
of success the attempt holds out. In an 
interesting volume, (for which I am in- 
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debted to the kindness of its author, Mr. 
Chambers), “ A Collection of American 
Criminal Trials,” I have lately read a nar- 
rative of proceedings against the Quakers 
in the middle of the seventeenth century, 
in the colony of Massachusetts. Many suf- 
fered death for their opinions, and those 
Opinions were but the more widely di- 
fused. The colony of Rhode Island pur- 
sued the opposite course. There they 
were left unmolested, and the heresy died 
away. In this country, about the same 
period, the Quakers underwent severe suf- 
ferings, and one of the greatest enormities 
ascribed to them was, the tenet that oaths 
were unlawful. For acting upon it, they 
were exposed not only to fine and impri- 
sonment, but might be transported for 
life. We learn, from 7th William 3rd, 
that 

“ Divers Dissenters, called Quakers, refus- 
ing to take an oath in courts of justice and 
other places, are frequently imprisoned, and 
their estates sequestered by process of con- 
tempt issuing out of such courts, to the ruin of 
themselves and their families.” 


But was their conversion effected, 
or their scruples overcome? Quite the 
contrary. They persisted in their re- 
fusal to swear, and Parliament, which 
had visited them with punishment so 
dreadful, now gave their affirmation the 
force of an oath, and attached the same 
consequences to its falsehood. The indul- 
gence was at first qualified, and confined 
to evidence in civil causes; but it has 
gradually been extended to all cases what- 
ever, and by the present law they are 
even permitted to perform the office of 
jurymen without that ceremony from which 
juries derive their name. The Moravians 
cannot with propriety be called Dissenters. 
The act describes them as an ancient epis- 
copal church. The belief that oaths are 
prohibited is not an article of their faith, 
but an opinion held by many members of 
their body. The ‘privilege of affirming, 
instead of sweating, has been granted to 
them all, and, at a subsequent period, to 
persons denominated Separatists. Em- 
boldened by an experiment which is uni- 
versally allowed to have been followed by 
complete success, J commend this general 
measure to the favour of your Lordships. 
Instead of exclusion, persecution, and 
measures of relief, partial, occasional and 
imperfect, I respectfully entreat you to 
withhold from none the right of disclosing 
the truth, for the protection of themselves 
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and the community—a right which has 
been granted to others on the same prin. 
ciple, and is not even suspected of having 
ever been abused. I am aware, my Lords, 
that strong objections are felt, and by 
persons of high authority, to my proposal, 
I have felt an earnest wish to understand 
and appreciate them ; but what was urged 
on former occasions I have examined with 
all the attention in my power, and I frankly 
avow that my difficulty has been to find 
either reason or argument to contend with. 
Some persons really imagine that the im- 
position of an oath is all-sufficient for 
obtaining truth; these are few and inex. 
perienced indeed ; but even if their dream 
was true, it ought not to prevent us from 
obtaining the truth, wherever and on 
whatever terms it can be secured. Some 
also have assumed that a measure per- 
mitting oaths to be dispensed with, would 
lead to their abolition. I ask why this 
should be? It is neither the object, 
nor the natural effect of the measure. 
The great bulk of those who come forward 
as witnesses come forward to speak the 
truth. There seems to be no reason for 
their refusing to give it all the credit which 
the most solemn sanction caa impart. I 
never heard that the Quaker infects his 
neighbour with aversion to an oath, or the 
love of affirming in preference. The sup- 
position rests on no reason that I can dis- 
cover, when the witness is honest and 
desires to speak the truth. That many 
are of a very different character, no man 
conversant with our courts will deny. It 
is well known that witnesses may be 
hired to swear anything; and it is ob- 
jected that those who are relieved from 
the necessity of swearing will be still 
more ready to deceive. But the first pro- 
position answers the second. If the 
suborner can be sure of purchasing a false 
oath, he need not look out for a false af- 
firmation. He would only expose himself 
to greater danger of failure and disgrace. 
The penal sanctions of the law are alone 
efficient to deter men without principle 
from falsehood; such may, indeed, be 
found among affirmants, as they constantly 
are among swearers, but the imprudence 
of raising an additional argument against 
their being believed by a departure from 
the ordinary forms, will guarantee the pub- 
lic against the attempt. The next form 
of objection has always struck me as @ 
sarcasm against religion itself. Many (it 
is said) will state a falsehood by way of 
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afirmation, whom the terror of an oath 
might retain within the bounds of truth. 
For my part, well convinced that the love 
of truth itself is the natural fruit of reli- 
gious feelings, I am slow to believe that a 
sincere reverence to the Almighty can be 
found in company with the contempt of 
truth, and indifference to the welfare of his 
creatures. A scene occurs, not seldom, in 
judicial proceedings, which may have given 
birth to this opinion, A witness, who ap- 
pears to be misrepresenting facts, is re- 
minded of his oath, and falters; he is 
asked whether he will swear what he has 
stated, and he instantly retracts the asser- 
tion. Hence, it is inferred that the form 
and ceremonial of an oath are necessary to 
command and control him, where mere 
affirmation would fail. Those who have 
thus, with much self-gratulation, brought 
back a witness to a sense of his duty, 
ought, however, to bear in mind that their 
appeal is not made to the conscience only, 
orsolely on religious grounds. It is a warn- 
ing of the temporal, as well as the eternal 
consequences of perjury. It savours of 
the jail, of transportation, of the pillory, 
which, though abolished, is not, perhaps, 
wholly forgotten. But there is no doubt 
that the religious principle may, also, be 
called into action by a solemn adjuration. 
Suppose the witness had promised, in the 
impressive form now employed by Quakers, 
and copied in this Bill, would not the ef- 
fect on a religious mind be equally strong? 
Would a real Christian be more affected 
by the name of an oath than by the admo- 
nition that he had declared his inability to 
take one, on account of the prohibition of 
Christ himself, but that he had solemnly 
promised to affirm the truth in the pre- 
sence of the Almighty? We cannot doubt 
it, unless we persuade ourselves, with as 
little reason as charity, that all who pro- 
fess the scruple regarding oaths are hypo- 
crites, who practise a fraud that they may 
utter falsehood with impunity. If there 
are really those who seriously believe that 
they can elude the Divine Vengeance by 
false affirmation, if made without the cere- 
mony of an oath, a little legerdemain will 
gain their object, though they may pretend 
to perform it with the gravest decorum. 
My noble and learned Friend, whose hos- 
tility to this measure I have so much rea- 
son to fear, (Lord Wynford), anticipates 
me in the mention of a trick often sus- 
pected, when the witness imprints the kiss 
on his thumb instead of the book. If he 
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has executed this manceuvre without detec- 
tion, your threats will not shake his nerves ; 
he has not sealed the bond, and cannot 
incur the penalty; or he will find some 
other salvo for his conscience—a mental 
reservation, or a plausible exception for 
this single case, and the resolution to make 
speedy atonement for his sin, by some 
acceptable service. On minds thus half- 
witted and unprincipled, religion has no 
real hold; the true method with them is, 
not to yield to their contemptible self- 
delusions, but to give them better instruc- 
tions on their duty towards God and their 
fellow creatures. Their waywardness, their 
ignorant prejudice, is only less absurd than 
it would be to shape our legislation by 
deference to them, and, on their account, 
to refuse to thousands of honourable and 
truly religious men the relief to which they 
are entitled. The objection comes round 
—‘‘ How can we know that the witness 
really feels the scruple? We have only his 
own word for it.” Theanswer is, that you 
have no other knowledge of any opinion 
entertained by any man. That he who, 
with his head covered, swears on the Old 
Testament, is a Jew—that he who calls for 
the Koran is a follower of Mahomet—nay, 
that a member of the Church of England 
is a Protestant, or even a Christian, you 
know from nothing but their own asser- 
tions or conduct. The security against 
this species of deception is, that no sane 
man can have a rational motive for stating 
an untruth upon the subject. If bent on 
fraud and falsehood, how easy to claim 
the privilege of a Quaker, a Moravian, a 
seceder from the Society of Friends, ora 
Separatist. You are already at the mercy 
of all who choose to give themselves these 
descriptives; but, with the sanction of 
penal consequences before their eyes—the 
fear of degradation and exposure in society 
—no one is found torun the risk attending 
this preliminary falsehood. An abuse of 
a different kind might be apprehended. 
Irksome and injurious as it is to classes of 
men to be excluded, by conscientious 
opinions, from giving evidence, many in- 
dividuals are interested in avoiding that 
duty. In almost every case, there are 
some who, from fear or interest, wish to 
conceal their knowledge, to screen the 
culprit, or withhold their testimony from 
those unjustly accused. They may affect 
the scruple for the very purpose of being 
rejected, and leave the Court under false 
colours, On some former occasions, an 
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attenipt has been made to disarm opposi- 
tion to ttieasures like the present, by 
gratiting the privilege to those only who 
shall have registeted their names at some 
public office softie time before they come 
fotward as witnésses. This would provide 
Sécufity against an abuse apprehended by 
sottie—the falsé assumption of scruples 
merely fot a particular trial. Convinced 
as I am that there is no such danger, I am 
io proper person to devise any security 
against it. But if your Lordships should 
deem it prudent and advisable, I would 
give the miust respectful attention to any 
proposal of that kind, which could be fully 
discussed in committee. Those whiose 
petitions I have presented would accept, 
with gratitude, the boon [ ask for them, 
even if accompanied with such a con- 
dition, though, perhaps, the public advan- 
tave of the measure would be rendered 
less complete. In conclusion, my Lords, 
deeply convinced that I have brought to 
your knowledge an evil of considerable 
and, probably, of increasing magnitude, 
and have suggested a safe and a perfect 
remedy for it, I have the honour to pro- 
pose that this bill be now read for the 
second time. 

The Earl of Wicklow opposed the mea- 
sure. The grievances complained of were 
extremely limited in number, and the 
cases of hardship few and in a great 
degree imaginary. The noble Lord had not 
shown ote single case of injuty to the 
administration of justice. If the bill 
passed what would be the consequence? 
Why, one half the religious communities 
would have objections to an oath. No 
sooner would it appear that the laws gave 
exeinption to certain classes of religionists, 
than multitudes of others would press 
forward to obtain the same boon. He would 
infinitely rather vote for a bill for the 
abolition of oaths altogether than for this 
bills for he had an insuperable objection 
to establishing two modes of evidence, one 
of which in public estimation would 
always be regarded as less binding than 
the other. 

The Bishop of London said, the ques- 
tion was one respecting which he for one 
felt very considerable ditficulty. He knew 
not whether he could make up his mind to 
give a vote on either side. The bill was 
founded on the scruples of a very respect- 
able body of men—scruples which, though 
he did not concur in them, were still 
deserving the consideration of their Lord- 
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ships. He had to doubt that it was per. 
mitted by the Christian religion to take 
an oath on occasions of magnitude, yet 
he could readily believe from the brevity 
with which our divine Lotd’s precept was 
delivered, that other persons might enter. 
tain an Opposite opinion on the point, 
The cases of hardship were not 80 few or 
so imaginary as the noble Earl thought, 
Amongst others thete was a very remark. 
able instance of a highly respectable 
member of that learted profession ih 
which the noble and learned Lord held so 
high a station, who had given up a lucra- 
tive employient rather than do that which 
he thought was forbidden by our Divine 
Lord. But he thought the question was 
too important and comprehensive to be 
dealt with in what he must call this 
summary way, for he doubted whether 
with the materials they possessed they 
were ih a situation to give tlie subject such 
a full discussion as it deserved. Then their 
Lordships would do well to consider that 
if they passed this bill in favour of certain 
persons, who were undefined, it would lead 
virtually to the abolition of oaths ib courts 
of justice. Now, oaths hitherto had been 
the great bulwark and security of truth. 
The noble and learned Lord said that the 
measure might be passed with perfect 
safety, but the noble and learned Lord did 
not profess to represent the opinions of 
the other learned persons who, like himself, 
were engaged in the administration of the 
law, and had opportunities of forming 
opinions on this point, and he should like 
very much to hear their opinions, to guide 
him in his vote. He should be glad if 
some method could be found by which 
their Lordships might arrive at those 
opinions. He was not, therefore, prepared 
to vote with the uoble and learned Lord, 
though he thought the case was one which 
called for a remedy, and which must have 
a remedy before long. He thought the 
whole question of oaths was one of the 
most serious and solemn importance, and 
in his judgment it had not received the 
consideration which it deserved. Their 
Lordships must permit him to say, that 
wherever it could be made out that an oath 
could be dispensed with it was their duty 
to dispense with it. A vety great body of 
the oaths now in use, particularly the oaths 
relating to real property, were a disgrace to 
the country. The careless and irreverent 
manner in which oaths were administered 
in courts of justice, not excepting the 
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highest court, their Lordships’ House, 
were to his feelings most objectionable. 
He must repeat, he thought the whole 
siibject Was well deserving of the con- 
dideration of the Legislature. 

Lord Campbell said, he had listened 
with gteat pleasure to some of the obser- 
validns of the right rev. Prelate. He 
could corroorate the Statement that there 
were mafiy conscientious Dissetiters who 
entertained scruples as to taking ah oath, 
and there were others who entertained the 
gatne scruples who did not belong to any 
patticulat sect ; might there not be also 
some who were members of the Estab- 
lished Church? He knew hiniself of one, 
who was a highly respectable man, and he 
had himself presented a petition from 
persons of the Roman Catholic persuasion 
ii favour of the relief given by this bill. 
Beyond all controversy, there was a large 
number of sincere Christians who did 
entertain these sctuples ; and if so, was it 
fit abd reasonable that, through such a 
tatise, persons should lie in gaol, and 
offenders escape with impunity ? It might 
be said that the punishment fell on the 
petsons who entertained such absurd scru- 
ples; but plaintiffs in civil cases might 
endure wrotig, and ih criminal cases the 
innocent might suffer and the guilty 
escape. The Legislature had given relief 
successively, to Quakers, Moravians, and 
Separatists; as soon as a sect appeared 
relief was afforded to it; yet here wasa 
latge body of Christians hot constituting 
a sect, feeling the same scruples, who were 
inrelieved. Why not consider all non- 
jators 48 a séct and legislate for them as 
well as for Quakers, Moraviaiis, and Sépa- 
ratists? Why was the community not to 
have the same protection of their persons 
and property in all cases? His firm per- 
suasion was, that if the bill passed it 
Would seldoin be called into opetation. 
He Was not one to desire to see oaths 
abolished ; he wished only to give a proper 
indulgence to religious scruples. He 
hoped that the bill would be read a second 
titie and suffered to go into committee. 

The Earl of Galloway had no doubt 
that the limitation of the number of oaths 
would tend greatly to advance the notion 
of their sanctity in the eyes of thé public. 
Bit, notwithstanding what bad fallen from 
the noble and learned Lord, he was not 
disposed to give his vote in favour of the 
second reading of this bill. He did not 
consider that the subject had yet under- 
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gone sulficient discussion. He doubted 
whether persons who had no conscientibus 
sctuplés could not avail themselves of 
sticli an act to screen offenders from ptin- 
ishment. Till his mitid was satisfied that 
there was a large number of individuals it 
this conditién, or more conelusive argu- 
ments were offered, however désirotis he 
inight be to relieve persotis from cofi- 
scientious scruples, he could not agree to 
this bill. 

Lord Abinger said, the topics urged in 
favour of this measure wert very populat ; 
it appeared to be for the putpose of te- 
lieving conscientious men from consciet- 
tidus scruples; but there was dtiother 
view of the question, which it was neces- 
sary to consider. If persons, professing 
to have religious scruples, had an oppor- 
tunity of giving evidence without the sanc- 
tion of an oath, there might be persons 
who, on the pretext of such scruples, 
would decline taking an oath. If any sett 
should arise entertaining such a sertiple, 
he should not object to granting relief to 
thet, as in the case of Quakers and Mo- 
ravians; but there was no evidence that 
any body of men existed who had such 
scruples. After fifty years’ experietice in 
courts of justice he had only met with one 
such case, and that had been the day 
before yesterday, when, for the first time 
after a long forensic practice, a witness 
(a woman) objected to taking an oath. 
She stated that she was a Baptist; but 
upon his telling her that the taking of a 
judicial oath was not contrary to the 
Scriptures, she took the oath. The evil 
to be feated was, that persons would pre- 
tend to have tender consciences on this 
point. There had been half-a-dozen in- 
stances of persons who had given evidehce 
before the House of Comirions, and wete 
afterwards examined upon oath in this 
House, and who, when questioned as to 
the difference between their testimony 
hete and that given before the otlier 
House, have said, ‘* Why, at that tinie we 
were riot upon our oaths.” Not only re- 
ligious persons but others had a conseien- 
tious feeling as to the sacred obligation of 
an oath. A prosecution for perjury was 
but little regatded—it seldom succeeded. 
His impression was, that an oath is con- 
sidered as a solemn sanction, and was 
generally observed. He had a great re- 
spect for the seet of Quakers, but he could 
not help saying that of all the witnesses 
who came into a court of justice Quakers 
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were the most disposed to fence with ques- 
tions; he found that they seldom gave a 
direct answer to any question, and espe- 
cially if the individual were a skilful man, 
he fenced with the question in a particular 
manner. He meant not to speak dis- 
respectfully of Quakers, he was only de- 
scribing a fact. With the experience he 
hadfof the abolition of oaths in the case of 
Quakers, he was not disposed to extend 
it. Oaths were in all countries a part of 
a system for administering justice; in all 
countries, there was the sanction of an 
appeal to heaven. It was said that a man 
who would not tell truth would have no 
scruple to take an oath, and violate it; 
but it was much more probable that such 
a man would avail himself of this bill, and 
profess to have religious scruples. Was 
there a sufficient body of Christians pro- 
fessing such scruples to render it necessary 
to pass such a measure? He said, “‘ No.” 
If the bill passed, then such cases would 
multiply. He thought it imprudent to 
hold out that in the administration of 
justice witnesses might not consider them- 
selves under a a solemn obligation, and 
he, therefore, was reluctant to consent to 
the abolition of judicial oaths. 

Lord Brougham regretted, that his noble 
and learned Friend had permitted himself 
to say what he had said of one of the most 
worthy, honest, and excellent sects in this 
country. His noble and learned Friend 

had professed a great respect towards that 
sect ; notwithstanding which he had per- 
mitted himself to say, that the result of his 
experience was neither more nor less than 
this—that, in giving evidence, there was a 
tendency on their part to constant preva- 
rication, which was part and parcel of 
their religion. He entered his protest 
against this statement. He believed, he 
had known this sect most intimately, in 
public and in private, during a long and 
uninterrupted intercourse, and he could 
say, that it was the necessary result of 
their sincere and conscientious regard for 
truth, and for the solemn obligation of 
what they called an affirmation, and which 
we called an oath, that they entertained 
an equal abhorrence of its violation. He 
believed, that his noble and learned Friend 
had confounded their great scrupulousness 
of affirming as to matter of fact, with an 
attempt to evade a question and to preva- 
ricate. It was because they felt the so- 
lemnity of the obligation that they spoke 
so scrupulously, which made his noble 
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and learned Friend think they were taking 
nice distinctions, whereas it arose from the 
rigorousness of their sense of the obligation, 
It had been said, that this bill might in- 
duce persons to escape an oath under the 
pretext of conscientious scruples. But 
the bill required a solemn declaration that 
the individual considered an oath repug. 
nant to the law of God. If he made this 
declaration falsely, what could he get by 
it? He would violate a sacred obligation 
as much by making this declaration falsely 
as if he took a false oath. He escaped 
from nothing, and therefore no one would 
make the declaration unless he had a 
scruple of conscience, and ex concessis, if 
he had, he ought to be relieved. His noble 
and learned Friend had said, if there was 
any sect with such scruple, he would con- 
sent torelieve them. Did it depend upon 
the greater or smaller number of dissen- 
tients, whether persons should be consi- 
dered a sect or not? How many dissen- 
tients were necessary to constitute a sect? 
Could not any one conscientious difference 
of opinion entitle the persons entertaining 
it to be considered a sect? It was not 
because a Quaker or a Moravian held 
different doctrines from that of the Es- 
tablished Church, that they were allowed 
to affirm, but because they had this parti- 
cular scruple, this tenderness of conscience 
regarding an oath. Ifon that ground alone 
they were relieved, then any number of the 
community who differed from us on that 
point were a sect. It was immaterial whe- 
ther there was any difference on other 
points ; if they considered it unlawful to 
take an oath, that was a religious differ- 
ence distinguishing them from other sects. 
They were then on the same footing as 
Quakers and Moravians, and Separatists, 
to whom relief had been given on this 
point. He would suggest, whether it 
would not be desirable to have this bill 
referred to a select committee for the 
purpose of hearing and taking evidence 
on the subject. It was not correct to say, 
that a small number of persons only la- 
boured under these scruples, for they were 
entertained by a very large body of the 
community. He thought, the scruples 
groundless, but it was not for him to 
decide for others. He thought, those who 
entertaintained them wrong; but a great 
deal might be said on the construction 
put on the remarkable and solemn lan- 
guage on which these scruples were 
founded. At the same time, though 
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they might be wrong, those opinions 
were held most conscientiously ; and the 
Legislature having given exemption to 
many on this ground, he thought, those 
who sought for this exemption ought to 
obtain it. If the subject were sent to a 
committee to inquire into, he had no 
doubt, but that much additional informa- 
tion would be obtained, and their Lord- 
ships might, in consequence, be induced 
to give their sanction to this measure. 

Lord Abinger, in explanation, did not 
say that Quaker witnesses prevaricated. 
What he said was, “that you seldom got 
adirect answer to a question from them.” 
His learned Friend said, “ it was owing to 
their scruples,” and he said, “he had 
occasionally made that apology for them 
—that their religious scruples prevented 
their giving a direct answer,” 

The Bishop of London suggested, that 
it would be better to refer, not the bill, 
but the whole subject, to a committee. 

Lord Denman said, after the appeal 
made to him, he thought he should be 
acting very improperly if he were to press 
this bill to a division, and prevent this 
inquiry. At the same time, he withdrew 
the bill with very great reluctance. The 
subject had been repeatedly considered 
lately, and he might almost say, with some 
consideration, such a concession as he pro- 
posed by this bill would be found to be 
perfectly satisfactory to all who had the 
interest of the community at heart, and 
who would wish to do an act of Christian 
charity and mere justice to their fellow. 
subjects. The committee might with great 
propriety embrace considerations of other 
matters connected with the subject as to 
the mode of administering oaths. The 
noble Earl said, he had only brought for- 
ward two cases in support of his argument. 
Did the noble Earl see no cases reported 
of persons sent to gaol and having their 
recognizances estreated for refusing to give 
evidence at the Central Criminal Court? 
These were notorious facts. He wished, 
without going into all these particulars, to 
bring the subject before their Lordships, in 
amanly, well principled, straightforward 
manner. He, therefore, felt surprise, when 
it was said, that he had understated his case, 
and that he had not done justice to the peti- 
tions intrusted to him, because he did not 
bring forward the cases of A and B. His 
noble and learned Friend (Lord Abinger) 
expressed opinions which he (Lord Den- 
man) heard with the utmost regret, and 
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from which he totally dissented. His 
noble and learned Friend said, that it al- 
most appeared to be part of the religion of 
Quakers never to give a direct answer, 
and that he never saw witnesses who 
fenced so much with questions. His ex- 
perience was directly contrary; he had 
often seen Quakers—baffling it was true 
the legal acumen of counsel—taking a 
subject to pieces and coming to the truth 
with the utmost care and accuracy, and 
stating what the truth alone required, and 
which would have been liable to another 
interpretation if they had not exercised 
that care which was called “ fencing with 
the question.” His noble Friend said, he 
did not mean to impute “‘ prevarication” to 
them. He asked if it were possible to go 
away with any other conclusion from such 
a statement. His noble Friend said, he 
had never found any réligious scruples, in 
giving evidence, till last Saturday, and 
those he had succeeded in allaying. Had 
his noble and learned Friend not had the 
good fortune to convince the witness that 
she might take the oath, what would his 
noble Friend have done? That was one 
of the strong points of the case. Were 
people to be sent to gaol for entertaining 
conscientious scruples? No one could 
contemplate the situation of the Church 
in relation to this subject without serious 
alarm and regret, unless it were supposed 
all those persons who held these scru- 
ples were not sincere, and that they came 
to courts of justice for the purpose of 
giving false evidence. He would take the 
liberty of adding, that the careful and 
solemn way in which Quakers were in the 
habit of giving their evidence appeared to 
him to be the correct way, rather than the 
slightingfand flippant manner in which evi- 
dence on oath was often given. He believed, 
that a man entertaining religious scruples 
to taking an oath, and solemnly in the 
presence of God declaring the truth of 
that which he declined to swear to, was a 
better witness than many of the most 
obsequious followers of the prescribed 
forms. 

The Lord Chancellor said, the course 
recommended by the right rev. Prelate 
was one which had occurred to him very 
early in this discussion to recommend 
their Lordships to adopt. The bill laid on 
the Table embraced considerations of the 
utmost importance, but at the same time 
only formed part of the subject; and he 
should suggest to the right rev. Prelate, 
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that the committee should be directed to 
inquire into the gengral subject of the 
administration of oaths, not confined to 
courts of justice. 

Bill withdrawn, Committee to be moved 
for. 

House adjourned at half-past seven 
o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, June 27, 1842. 


Minotes.] Brits. Public—1° London Bridge Ap- 
proaches Fund. 
2° Stack in Trade; Districts Courts and Prisons. 


Committed.—Municipal Corporations. 


Reported.—Buildings’ Regulations (No. 2); Customs; 
British Possessions Abroad; Municipal Corporations (Ire- 


Jand), 

Private.—1* Lord Sherborne’s Estate; Earl of Devon’s 
Estate; Gibson’s Estate. 

2°: Davidson's Estate; Vere’s Divorce; Coward’s Di- 
yoree; Earl Fitawilliam’s Estate ; Paterson’s Estate. 
Reported.— Duke of Argyll’s Estate; Lesbazeille’s Natu- 
ralization ; Rouma’s Naturalization. 

3°- and passed :—Ashton’s Divorce. 

Petitions PRESENTED. From Greenock, for the New- 
foundiand Bill.—From the Dewsbury, Helmesley and 
Bridgewater Unions, Wighill, Montgomery, Forden, 
Cletterwood, Pool, Hope, Trelystan, Llanmerewig, 
Liandysil, Leighton, Aston, Castlewright, Birmingham, 
Oldham, and Lees, against the Poor-law Amendment Bill. 
—From John Brunton, complaining of having been dis- 
missed from the situation of Master cf the Huddersfield 
Union, and praying for Inquiry.—By Lord Ashley, from 
Barnsley and Wakefield, against the Employment of 
Females in the Mines and Collieries—From Honley, 
Lepton, Whitley Upper, Middleton, Almondbury, Qulton, 
Thorpe, Ardsley, Stanley, Methley, and Rothweli, 
against the Bill.—From Woolwich, Wentworth, Elscar, 
and Manchester, for Limiting the Hours of Labour of 
Young People in Factories—From the Southern Baptist 
Assoeiation, for the Abolition of Ministers Money (Ire- 
jand).—From Trustees and Mortgagees of the Leeds and 
Harrowgate Turnpike Roads; and of the Leeds and Col- 
lingham Turnpike Roads, against Turnpike Roads Bill. 


Evgction Procezpincs CoMMITTEE 
—Mr. Watrter.] Mr. Roebuck brought 
up a special report from the Select Com- 
mittee on Election Proceedings, which 
was read, The report stated— 


“That the committee had proceeded to con- 
sider the matters referred to them by the 
House, and that having, in the prosecution of 
their inquiry, found it necessary to call before 
them John Walter, Esq., lately a candidate for 
the borough of Nottingham, the Chairman, by 
direction of the committee, had issued on Fri- 
day, the 24th inst., a summons to the said Mr. 
Walter, requiring him to attend the committee 
forthwith, for the purpose of giving evidence 
before them, and to bring with him all papers 
and documents relating to the election, peti- 


tion, and compromise, and all bills of expenses, | 
paid or unpaid, that had reference to the last | 


election for the borough of Nottingham. The 
report further stated, that two minutes before 
it was announced to the committee that the 
Speaker was at prayers they received the fol- 
lowing letter from Mr, Walter :— 


{COMMONS} Committee—Mr, Walter. 
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“Mr. Walter has to acknowledge a sum- 
mons, received at a quarter past three o’clock 
this day, with the signature of J. A. Roebuck 
Chairman of a committee of the House 
Commons, sitting to inquire into election pro. 
eontingt. and requiring his attendanee forth. 
with, 

“Now, though Mr, Walter would feel it 
to be his duty to obey most readily any order 
emanating from a committee of the hon. House 
of Commons ; and though he would be also 
glad of an opportunity of communicating to 





the committee any facts, which may be within 
his own knowledge, and affect only himself; 
yet, not having had the conduct of the petition 


| against the return for Nottingham, he would 


be wholly unable to afford that information 
which, in consequence of his haying been one 


| of the candidates, may have been erroneously 


, expected from him. Still, however, it would 
have been his duty to attend, did he not feel 
himself precluded from so doing by another 


_and more powerful objection, founded ypon 
| the most obvious and indefeasible principles 
Of natural justice and constitutional law. 


“¢ Mr, Walter sees that the name of Mr. 
Roebuck is published as the Chairman of that 
committee before which he is required to ap- 
pear; and when he considers the power of a 
committee of the House of Commons over all 
who may he brought to give evidence before it, 
and the influence of the Chairman over the 
proceedings of that committee, he begs to 
point out to the committee, and through it to 
the hon. House, the position in which he would 
be placed should he surrender himself to any 
order emanating from a body of which Mr. 
Roebuck is Chairman or President. 

“*Tt appears from the proceedings in the 
House of ‘union on the 8th of September 
last, that Mr. Roebuck rose in his place, and 

| though he repeatedly stated that he had no 
| motion whatever to make, uttered a variety of 
| seandalous expressions reflecting upon the cha- 
| racter and conduct of Mr. Walter, in conses 
| quence of some supposed reflections cast ppon 
| him ina public journal, of which reflections 
| Mr. Walter was not the author, nor does he to 
| this moment know who the author was, nor 
| has he at any time either requested others to 
| write, or himself written, anything injurious to 


| the private or public character of the aforesaid 

Mr. Roebuck, On the occasion above referred 
| to, Mr. Roebuck used the following audacious 
and unbecoming expressions :— 


“If any hon. Members were attacked by 
The Times, and did not wish for a repetition 
of the attack, he would suggest to them at 
once to horsewhip the proprietor, Mr. Walter, 
and they might depend upon it that the attaek 
would not be repeated.” 

“« Mr. Walter, therefore, trusts it will not 
be expected from him, that, however disposed 
to yield obedience to the legal orders issued 
by the House through one of its committees, 
he should appear and put himself in the power 
of a court, the presiding Member of which has 
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manifested such undisgnised personal hostility 
to himself; and who has already, also, pre- 
judged the chief question regarding the Not- 
tingham election by assertions as injurious in 
their intended effect upon Mr. Walter’s cha- 
racter, as they would be found to be erroneous 
in fact, if they could be properly investigated 
by an impartial tribunal. Even if brought up 
by force before such a committee, Mr, Walter 
would feel bound to refuse to answer ques- 
tions put to him by a committee thus consti- 
tuted. 

“¢Mr. Walter begs to state to the commit- 
tee, that he possesses no papers or documents 
of the description required, nor “any bills of 
expenses, paid or unpaid, in the case of the 
borough of Nottingham.” Being, however, 
very anxious to afford every information to the 
committee, without subjecting himself to the 
risk of personal insult, he informs them, that 
Mr, Francis Soames, solicitor of Wokingham, 
was Mr, Walter’s agent during both the con- 
tests at Nottingham ; that through his hands 
all the money passed which was expended on 
Mr, Walter's behalf, and that Mr. Soames 
will give the committee every information they 
can desire. 


“¢ No, 8, Charing-cross, half-past 3, p. muy 
‘* « June 24. 1842. 

* The report went on to state, that upon re- 
ceipt of this letter, the Chairman, by direction 
of the committee, issued a second summons, 
to Mr. Walter, in similar terms ; that the 
committee, upon meeting pursuant to adjourn- 
ment, received the following second letter 
from Mr. Walter, still declining to obey the 
order to appear before them :— 

“©8, Charing-cross, Friday night, June 24. 

**¢Mr, Walter, in reply toa second sum- 
mons received from the “Committee on Elec- 
tion Proceedings,”’ and with the same signature 
of J. A. Roebuck, Chairman, begs to state, 
that he has no other answer to make than that 
which he has already sent to the committee, on 
a receipt of the former summons of the same 

ate, 

“In conclusion, the report stated, that the 
committee had resolved to report these cireum- 
stances to the House, in order that the House 
might take such steps as it should deem fit.” 


Report to lie on the Table. 

Mr. Roebuck, in obedience to the unani- 
mous resolve of the committee, and acting 
merely in a ministerial capacity as Chair- 
man of that committee, moved that Mr. 
Walter be brought to the Bar of the 
House to-morrow. 

Motion agreed to. 


Exciusion or MEMBERS FROM A 
Commirree.] Mr. Cochrane stated to 
the House, that on presenting himself that 
day at the door of the committee-room 
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occupied by the committee on election 
proceedings, he was informed that, al- 
though a Member of the House, he could 
not be admitted. He therefore wished to 
know whether the committee were justified 
in issuing an order for the exclusion of 
Members of that House ? 

Mr. Roebuck said, that the hon. Mem- 
ber might have saved himself some trouble 
if he had first inquired whether such an 
order had been issued, It so happened 
that no such order had been issued by the 
committee, and that no one attending the 
committee had received any instruetions 
whatever to exclude Members of the 
House. 

Mr. Cochrane observed, that he was not 
the only Member who had been refused 
admittance. The answer of the door- 
keeper, upon refusing him admittance, 
was, that no persons were allowed into 
the room but the Members of the commit- 
tee and the witnesses, The doorkeeper 
certainly said that he would send in his 
name to the chairman, and ask him if he 
might be admitted, but not wishing to 
solicit a personal favour of the hon, Mem- 
ber for Bath, he declined the offer. 

Mr. Roabuck wished to set himself right 
in the eyes of the House. An hon, Mem- 
ber had come into the committee room 
that very day, and not knowing him, he 
asked him if he was a Member, The 
hon, Member stating that he was, he in- 
formed him that the committee were under 
deliberation, upon which the hon, Member 
left the room. This plainly showed that 
Members were admitted, The committee 
had come to the unanimous conclusion 
that it would be for the interests of the 
inquiry, and all persons connected with 
it, that it should be conducted, if possible, 
without the presence of qny other indj- 
vidual than the person under examination. 
He observed an hon, Member on the other 
side of the House who had applied to be 
admitted, and to whom, upon being ad- 
mitted, he had read that resolution of the 
committee, by which the hon. Member 
stated he should feel himself bound. But 
upon the right of Members to enter the 
room the committee had neyer attempted 
to decide, 

Major Beresford hoped he might be 
allowed, as the Member alluded to, to 
state his impression of the circumstances 
which, he conceived, the hon, Member for 
Bath had not given with exact correct- 
ness. He had requested to be admitted 
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as a principle in the inquiry. The com- 
mittee deliberated, and in a short time in- 
formed him that he could not be admitted ; 
but that if he applied as a Member of 
Parliament he should. His reply was, that 
he did not apply as a Member of Parlia- 
ment, but chiefly as a person interested in 
the inquiry, and he believed he added 
that it was not the last time he should 
take the matter up. The committee sent 
for him again, and said that it was the 
unanimous opinion of the committee that 
it would be for the interest of all parties 
if no one were allowed to be present 
beyond the witness under examination. 
He did then enter into a further argu- 
ment and demand of his rights, maintain- 
ing, not so much on the ground of his 
being a Member of Parliament, as upon 
the plain justice of the case, that as he 
was a party accused — and grievously ac- 
cused—he ought to be allowed to be 
present to hear the evidence adduced 
against him. He did state that the veriest 
criminal ever called to the bar of public 
justice, although to be next day pro- 
nounced a felon, was permitted to hear 
the evidence brought against him. He 
stated that, because evidence might be 


Fugitives from 


adduced which it was possible he could 


explain or refute. But when a man had 
evidence brought against him in the dark 
his character might be calumniated without 
the power on his part of protecting it; 
he might in this way, as it were, be stabbed 
in the back by anonymous witnesses. He 
felt bound to say that the demeanour of 
the hon. Member for Bath and of the 
other Members of the committee was in 
the highest degree candid and courteous. 
They stated that they had unanimously 
resolved, that as a principle he could not be 
present, but that if he insisted on his 
right as a Member of Parliament he 
might. His reply was, that having laid 
his reason before them, and having stated 
that it was chiefly because he was a person 
interested in the inquiry that he claimed 
to be present, he should consider, where 
he to avail himself of his right as a Mem- 
ber of Parliament, that he should be en- 
tering the room under false pretences, and 
not in the straightforward manner in which 
he was desirous of acting. He had there- 
fore declined being present, and bowed to 
the decision of the committee. 

Mr. Cochrane hoped the hon. Member 
for Bath would now see that some mis- 
understanding did really exist, and that 
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he meant nothing uncourteous to the hon, 
Member in noticing the circumstance, 
Mr. R. Yorke confirmed the statement 
of the hon. and learned Member for Bath, 
It was thought by the committee that the 
inquiry could be best conducted, and con. 
ducted with the greatest delicacy towards 
all parties, with closed doors. The hon, 
Member who had just addressed the 
House had come to the conclusion, that 
as he was not permitted to be present as 
a principal, he ought not to assume his 
right as a Member of that House; but 
the question of the right of Members of 
that House to admittance had never been 
disputed or raised in the committee. 
Subject at an end. 


FuGitives From THE Unirep 
States]. Mr. Hawes wished to put a 
question to the noble Lord the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies. It appeared 
from information he had received, that 
on the 17th of last January a demand was 
made on the part of one of the states of 
America to the authorities of Canada to 
give up a person of colour who had been 
confined there for some days, and who 
was demanded back as a fugitive. As 
he understood, there was no charge made 
against him, and the demand was to de- 
liver up this person, named Nelson 
Hackett, who had been taken across the 
river, lodged in the Detroit gaol, and ul. 
timately put into the hands of his master. 
He wished to know whether these facts 
were correct and what was the policy of 
the Government in such cases. 

Lord Stanley said, that the statement 
of the hon. Member was incorrect in @ 
very material point. It was perfectly true 
that in the course of this year an applica- 
tion was made to the Governor and Ex- 
ecutive Council of Canada for the sur« 
render to the American authorities of a 
person described as a fugitive from justice, 
and charged with the offences of burglary 
robbery. There was an act in force in Upper 
Canada, which authorized the Governor 
with the assent of the Executive Council 
to surrender any person being a fugitive 
from justice and charged with a certain 
specified crime, upon there being forwarded 
in a certain form, according to the pre- 
scribed conditions, the warrant of his com- 
mittal, and the depositions taken against 
him, provided those depositions were such 
as would authorise his committal in Canada. 
Upon the first application to the Canadian 
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authorities these forms were wanting, and 
consequently the application was not com- 
plied with, but positively refused, and the 
grounds of refusal were stated by the 
Executive Council. The depositions were 
then forwarded, from which it appeared 
that this person, a person of colour, and he 
believed a slave, was charged with bur- 
glary, not upon the property of his master, 
but that of another person. The question 
was then brought by the Governor of 
Canada under the consideration of the 
Executive Council ; and the Executive 
Council, finding that the forms had been 
complied with, and that the case was such 
as would authorize a committal in Canada, 
thought fit to comply with the provisions 
of the Canadian law, and to surrender the 
person to the State of Arkansas. 


Ant1-Poor-Law Depurations.] Mr. 
Gill asked the right hon. Baronet the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, whether he had granted interviews 
to deputations from Bristol and Canter- 
bury, having for their object certain com- 
plaints and representations in reference to 
the Poor-law Amendment Bill; and if so, 
whether he would state the grounds upon 
which he had refused to grant an interview 
toa deputation from the board of guardians 
of Plymouth, having a similar object ¢ 

Sir J. Graham said, it was quite true 
that at the instance of the hon. Members 
for Bristol and Canterbury, he had had the 
honour of receiving deputations from those 
places upon a single point respecting the 
operation of a certain clause in the Poor-law 
Amendment Act, that clause having refer- 
ence to the local acts which regulated the 
relief of the poor in those places. On the 
application of the hon. Member for Canter- 
bury, it appeared to him that there was a 
misconception as to the operation of the 
clause ; and he was very anxious to ascer- 
tain if he rightly understood the point at 
issue. On that ground, and on that only, 
had he consented to receive the deputations. 
With regard to the Plymouth deputation, 
he had had the advantage of a memorial 
from the town, setting forth all that they 
desired and thought material ; and, in ad- 
dition to that source of information, he had 
been honoured with a communication from 
the hon. Member himself, who, indeed, not 
satisfied with a verbal communication, had 
been so obliging as to put his views in 
Writing. With regard to Plymouth, there- 
fore, there could be no mistake whatever. 
He clearly understood what were the views 
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of those interested in the subject at that 
town ; and with respect to another point on 
which the deputation desired information, 
namely, the relief of the casual poor landed 
at Plymouth from the Channel Islands— 
he felt that he was not able to give such 
satisfactory explanations on the matter as 
the Poor-law commissioners, and therefore 
he had referred them to those authorities 
for the information they desired. He would 
suggest to the hon. Gentleman, that it was 
absolutely necessary for him to exercise a 
discretion with respect to the receiving of 
deputations of this sort, and he would only 
further add his assurance that in what he 
had done he had been actuated by a sense 
of what was due to the public service, and, 
which he hoped he need scarcely say, by no 
want of respect to the hon. Gentleman 
opposite. 


Evection Proceepincs — Commir- 
TEE.] Mr. B. Escoté wished to put a 
question to the hon. Member for Bath, 
arising out of a discussion which had 
taken place at an earlier hour of the 
evening. He wished to ask, whether it 
was the determination of the committee 
that in future all persons who were ac- 
cused, whether Members of that House or 
not, should not have a right to attend 
during the examination of witnesses 
brought forward to propound charges 
against them? 

Mr. Roebuck said, he could not answer 
for what the committee would do in future, 
but he would tell the hon. Member what 
they had already determined. If anything 
fell from a witness which touched any party 
in any way, they had resolved to refer to 
that party, to state to him what the wit- 
ness had said, to ask him if he had any 
statement to make on the subject of that 
evidence, or if there was any witness he 
desired to call to rebut it. The committee 
felt that this would be the most agreeable 
and delicate mode of conducting their very 
invidious inquiry, and on the part of the 
committee, he might say that they believed 
that by such means they would best carry 
out the investigations they were appointed 
to make; and further, that they trusted 
the House would defer giving any opinion 
until they had brought up their report, 

Mr. Escott : The hon. Member has not 
answered my question. 

Mr. Roebuck said, it was very true he had 
not answered the hon. Member's inquiry. 
On that point, therefore, he would say 
that he believed the committee would con- 
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tinue to persevere in its present mode of | Union, a widow of the name of Susan 
conducting the inquiry. Deacon. She had been relieved by the 
parish before the union was formed, but, 
Poor Law—-Apjsournep Depare.]| as the new law came into operation, her 
On the Order of the Day for resuming the | allowance was reduced down as low as Is, 
adjourned debate on going into Committee | a week. In the night of the 25th of De. 
on the Poor-law, and Mr. Duncombe’s; cember in that year that poor woman 
Amendment. threw herself into a moat in the garden of 
Mr. Fielden rose to answer the speeches | the rector of the parish, a guardian of the 
of the hon. Member for Bath(Mr. Roebuck) | union. It was a bitter cold night and the 
and the right hon. Baronet the Member | weather frosty. Her body broke through 
for Tamworth. He would take that of the ; the ice, and when taken out it was found 
hon. Member for Bath first. That hon.| that she must have risen from her bed 
Member had spoken with great confidence | to drown herself, as she was dressed in 
on the subject of the New Poor-law, but} her night clothes. The coroner’s jury 
in his opinion with little sense. He | wished to return a verdict stating the cir- 
doubted the hon. Member’s experience of; cumstances that caused her to drown 
the labouring poor. He wanted to know ! herself—that was, the refusal of the board 
what means he had of knowing their | of guardians to grant her the accustomed 
habits, feelings, wants and condition. Was! relief; but the coroner persuaded them to 
the hon. Member engaged in such occupa- | return a verdict of insanity. The jury 
tions as would bring him necessarily in | however, immediately after, being touched 
daily contact with labouring persons? | with sympathy for a poor and respected 
No; he understood from the hon. Mem-' neighbour, signed and circulated this 
ber that he was a lawyer, and he would | paper, of which he had a copy :— 
not admit that a lawyer was, in the course | “ We, the undersigned jurymen on the body 
of his occupation, brought into that rela- | of Mrs, Deacon, of Hill’s-end, Eversholt, who 
tionship with the labouring poor that drowned herself in the rev. J. Reed’s moat, 
would give him the means of legislating in on last Monday morning, through distress of 





their case. He claimed to be heard upon , mind, in consequence of having been refused 


a shilling per week by the said J. Reed and 


this question, because he felt confident ‘ 
that he did know much of the labouring ‘he other guardians of the poor for Evershalt 
© parish, have given our verdict “‘ Insane ;”’ and, 


people. He had been in business as a: out of compassion and respect to the deceased, 
manufacturer ever since the year 1803, jn order to prevent her goods from being taken 
and he was so now. Heand his partners from her orphans to defray the funeral ex- 
had always employed great numbers of penses, have contributed 6d. each towards 
hands, and for some years past they had burying her. The smallest contribution from 
constantly in their employment some thou- 2"Y person who can feel for such a case, will 
saitle> end: an lonk-as be hed 2 seat lo be most thankfully received by the jurymen. 
ike , ‘7 d Should there be more collected than will pay 
that House, he would by speech and vote her funeral expenses, it will be given to her 
resist a law which was based upon the poor children.” 
false and wicked assertion that the labour- ty, had offered to prove this case before 
ing people of England, or any material the Poor-law committee, but was frus- 
part of them, were inclined to idleness and trateg. Mr. Bull had attempted to get 
vice ; and he felt that he owed them too it hefore a committee of the Lords, bat 
much to sit patiently by while this com- he had also been frustrated. The paper, 
mission was proposed to be continued. however, circulated by the jurymen, spoke 
He believed that the New Poor-law had for itself; and he adduced that one case as 
been most oppressive, and that It was 4 specimen of the humanity of the new 
founded on the most fallacious principles. jay The hon. and learned Member (Mr. 
The hon. Member for Bath spoke first of Roebuck) then spoke of the “ problem 
the new law being both wise and humane, how to relieve the honest able-bodied 
and he told the House that, being a without giving encouragement to idleness 
lawyer, he wished to be answered by facts. by relieving the idle vagabond.” He said 
As to the humanity of the law, he would hat 6 i 
give one fact, and he begged to be under_'  , The Reformed Parliament had looked 
stood as giving one fact of many that he 4), difficulty in the face,” (and that) “be 
could produce. In 1836 there lived in wished it to be particularly shown how the dit 
the parish of Eversholt, in the Woburn ficulties of this question would be met, except 
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by imposing such restrictions on the adminis- 
tration of relief, as would make its reception 
not more agreeable than the exercise of honest 
industry.” 

He maintained, first, that the Parlia- 
ment had not met the difficulty in the 
face, but had created a board of three 
commissioners to do so, or to do as they 
liked, The Parliament had had proposed 
to it a bill abolishing out-door relief after 
the 31st of July, 1835; but it expunged 
that part of the bill, and left it to the 
commissioners to make the law. But, as 
the hon. Member praised the law and the 
commissioners, and their doings, he might 
be taken to approve of the prohibitory 
order for stopping out-door relief to all 
able-bodied poor, unless in the workhouse, 
and of the regulations and discipline which 
they had ordered to be observed in the 
workhouses. The hon, Member, in fact, 
approved of the workhouse test, the ‘‘ self- 
acting test,” as the commissiuners called 
it, which was to sift the honest and hard- 
working man from the idle vagabond. Let 
him, then, examine the practical operation 
of that test, for he (Mr. Fielden) believed 
it to be a most atrocious cruelty on the 
honest and willing workman, and produc- 
tive of infinite mischief to the country. 
He would take the two cases supposed by 
the hon. Member himself. Here were 
two applicants for relief, both coming to 
the board of guardians at the same time ; 
both have families, both are able-bodied ; 
but one is an honest hard-working man, 
who cannot get work ; the other is an idle 
vagabond, who will not work if he can 
help it. What does the board do? It 
could not give any thing but the work- 
house test and its discipline, its separa- 
tion, and its diet to both. It must give 
the same to both. Now would come the 
operation of sifting, and the proof of the 
sound principle and philosophy of the 
new law. Which of the two would go 
into the house? If both go in, then the 
law punishes the honest man just as it 
did the vagabond. If the honest man 
went in, and the idle vagabond was driven 
tO maintain himself, then the honest man 
only was punished. If the vagabond went 
in, and submitted to the discipline of the 
workhouse for the sake of idleness, then 
he would ask where did the honest and 
willing workman go to—the man who was 
admitted to be honest, the man who would 
do work if he could get it? He would 
ask whither had you driven that man? 
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He would tell them. In a table, pub- 
lished by the commissioners in their sixth 
annual report, there was a column con- 
taining the number of vagrants and pau- 
pers relieved not belonging to any parish 
in the union, and it gave the numbers in 
Christmas quarter, 1838, and in the same 
quarter, 1839, from fourteen counties in 
England and Wales; the total showed, 
that in 1838 there were 1,705 vagrants, 
or casual poor, and in 1839 no less than 
3,111, being an increase of 1,406, or 82 
per cent. This admirable system had 
driven the willing workman to become a 
wanderer in search of work; and, failing 
in that, it had made him, whose virtue was 
confessed, a vagrant, gathering alms in 
the quality of casual poor. That was the 
wisdom and philosophy of this law. But 
it was the idle vagabond that the hon. 
Member for Bath wished to punish. Very 
well; the hon. Member, being a lawyer, 
knew doubtless that there was the Vagrant 
Act in force when the New Poor-law was 
passed, and in force still, by which all 
vagabonds were amply punished. Ay, but 
that law would not meet the whole mass 
of able-bodied. No; nor should it. An- 
other assertion of the hon. Member for 
Bath was, that the outcry against the new 
law was not raised by the honest and in- 
dustrious poor, but by self-interested per- 
sons of a dishonest sort, who had been 
destroyed by the operation of the new law. 
He would now read to the House a short 
paper that had been written by a Jabour- 
ing man of, he believed, the Diss Union, 
in Norfolk, and printed at the expense of 
one of the guardians, and which had been 
sent to him by a clergyman residing in the 
union. It was as follows :— 


“ Poor Law Amendment Act.—Since the 
New Poor Law, the honest, industrious, able- 
bodied poor are much oppressed, through the 
orders of the Poor-law commissioners. It fre- 
quently happens from severity of the weather 
that the farmer is unable to find employment ; 
the poor man, under such circumstances, hav- 
ing a large family, is rendered totally unable 
to support them honestly ; and when he ap- 
peals to the guardians, all the relief he can get 
is to leave his house and little furniture, and 
be made a prisoner in the union workhouse. I 
therefore think that the board of guardians 
ought to be empowered to relieve the poor 
man without forcing him from his house and 
home, till the farmer may be enabled to em- 
ploy him, and the weather will permit him to 
work. I, Thomas Cock, can prove that during 
the last two months I have lost half my time, 
wee take the liberty to inform the public 
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that the parishes of Bressingham and Fersfield 
intend to send a petition to Government, and 
earnestly hope that other parishes will do the 
same, praying that the industrious poor may 
be relieved without being sent to the work- 
house. Thomas Cock, labourer, Bressingham, 
Feb. 9, 1841.” 

Now, he thought that simple statement 
not only proved that the hon. Member for 
Bath knew nothing of the feelings of the 
honest labouring poor on this question, 
but that the hon. Member was wholly un- 
informed upon the subject on which he so 
confidently talked. He would now come 
to the speech of the right hon. Baronet 
the Member for Tamworth, who had said 
that he thought the people of this country 
were in favour of the commissioners, be- 
cause he found, that leaving out the peti- 
tion of the 3,000,000, there had been only 
108 petitions that Session against the com- 
missioners, signed by 25,000 names. Now, 
the fact was, according to the committee 
of petitions, that up to the 10th of June 
there were that Session 185 petitions 
against the new law and the bill before the 
House, containing 36,344 signatures, and 
there had been many presented since, of 
which no report had been made. The 
petition of the 3,300,000 required a total 
alteration of the constitution of that 
House; and it alleged, as one of its 
reasons for desiring the change, that the 
House as at present constituted had passed 
the unconstitutional New Poor-law. Was 
not that a pretty strong expression of pub- 
lic feeling against the commissioners? The 
3,300,000 not only desired to abolish the 
commissioners, but the very constitution 
of the assembly which had made them. 
But he would call the attention of the 
House to the number of petitions in former 
years, all in effect against the New Poor- 
law, an immense majority for total repeal, 
and others for alterations which would de- 
feat its principle. 





| 
YEARS. | PETITIONS. PERSONS. 
' 





1834 172 16,156 
1835 16 15,680 
1836 119 27,574 
1837 295 270,096 
1838 346 264,100 
1839 136 30,000 
1840 190 17,000 
1841 | 895 286,646 
1842 (to June 10) 185 36,344 











To those should be added the two na- 
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tional petitions, the first with upwards of 
1,250,000 signatures, and the second with 
3,300,000. Now, the petitions in favour 
of the new law, or somewhat in favour of 
it, were— 





YEARS, | PETITIONS. PERSONS. 





1834 16 
1835 
1836 
1837 
1838 
1839 
1840 
1841 
1842 (to June 10) 











He thought that was an answer to the 
right hon. Baronet as to the public feeling 
on the whole of this law, and it was also 
an answer to the right hon, Home Secre. 
tary as to the direct remedy generally 
demanded upon the publication of the 
Report of the Poor-law Commission of 
Inquiry in 1834. He would now go to 
other parts of the right hon. Baronet’s 
speech. He said, “‘ Do you speak of this 
bill as depriving the poor of any of the 
advantages which they enjoyed under the 
law of Elizabeth?” Yes, he did. The 
law of Elizabeth made the overseers set the 
able-bodied poor on work, and it made 
them buy materials for the purpose. Under 
that law the overseers had no authority to 
imprison and separate them, man from 
wife, and parent from child, as a condition 
of giving them that work. The 9th of 
George Ist gave the overseers authority to 
administer relief only in a workhouse, 
The 36th of George 3rd repealed that law, 
stating in its preamble that much hard- 
ship had been inflicted on poor persons by 
withholding relief unless they would go 
into a workhouse. Then came the New 
Poor-law, and the Parliament not being 
bold enough to re-enact the 9th of 
George Ist, enacts that Poor-law commis- 
sioners shall have authority ‘to declare 
to what extent relief shall be given to 
able-bodied persons out of the workhouse,” 
and that they shall have power to make 
rules for the governing of those work- 
houses, which was, in fact, committing the 
able-bodied poor of the kingdom to the 
will of that board. He did say that 
that had deprived the poor of advantages 
that they had under the 43rd of Elizabeth; 
and, if the right hon, Baronet meant to 
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contend that the new law was the same in 
principle as the 43rd of Elizabeth, let him 
remind the right hon. Gentleman that Lord 
Brougham, in bringing the new law into 
the House of Lords in 1834, spoke of the 
43rd of Elizabeth as that “* accursed law,” 
not a phrase likely to be used by one who 
was proposing a law similar in principle. 
The right hon. Baronet had referred to the 
mismanagement of the poor in the Keigh- 
ley Union, taking the information of a 
Poor-law commissioner, and he argued 
that these things could not be redressed, if 
we had not the commissioners. But had 
not the right hon. Baronet heard of worse 
things occurring under the Poor-law 
commissioners themselves? Had he 
never heard of the horrible deaths at 
Bridgewater? Of the fatal gruel of the 
commissioners? And did not the com- 
missioners do everything in their power to 
stifle inquiry, and hide the facts from the 
public? What did they do at Sevenoaks, 
which was under the inspection of one of 
their own assistants? Remember the 
swollen throats of the children—the treat- 
ment of the lying-in women—a tale so 
harrowing and disgusting, that one scarcely 
liked to dwell upon the detail. Then, 


again, inquiry was forced on the com- 
missioners, and the greatest attempts were 


made to stifle it. Yet the right hon. 
Baronet appeared to look on the commis- 
sioners as a board whose duty it was to 
drag to light, and hold up to public view, 
the ill treatment of the poor, whenever it 
might occur. That was new ground— 
quite a new function; but he quoted the 
commissioners’ reports from the Keighley 
Union,'and askedjhow these things were to 
be brought to light, but by the commis- 
sioners? His answer was, the Bridgewater 
and Sevenoaks cases were brought to light, 
not by the commissioners, but in spite of 
them; and that, if the commission were 
abolished to-morrow, the same good feeling 
and natural abhorrence of cruelty which 
held up Bridgewater and Sevenoaks to 
public gaze, would bring to light such cases 
as that of Keighley, supposing it to be all 
true. But, if the right hon, Baronet was 
very anxious that the cases of hardship in 
managing the poor should be brought to 
light, would he now insist on bringing fully 
to light that which, he believed, would 
develope a tale of folly and cruelty, on the 
part of the Poor-law commissioners, ex- 
ceeding anything that had yet been heard 
of, and more fatal in its consequences ? 
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Would he aid him (Mr. Fielden) in bring- 
ing to light the conduct of the commis- 
sioners, their assistants, and their corres- 
pondents, with regard to the sending of 
labouring people from the southern counties 
into the northern factories? Would he 
make them produce their correspondence, 
and would he make them render an ac- 
count of the thousands (there were upwards 
of 10,000) that were made the victims of 
the “migration” scheme? He wanted 
the whole of the correspondence—not the 
commissioners’ garbled extracts. He 
wanted to know where the remnant of 
their victims was now to be found; how 
many they had sent down; how many had 
died; how many they had sent back; and 
the condition of those that remained, If 
the right hon. Baronet would aid him in 
that, there was matter enough to be 
brought to light, and he did not see how 
he could refuse his aid in that matter, if 
he really thought the commissioners were 
of use in bringing to light the cruel treat- 
ment of the poor. But, until this aid were 
given to him, and the commissioners made 
to account to Parliament for these poor 
migrants, he would not consent to pass a 
bill which proposed to continue their ex- 
istence one hour. 

Mr. Lawson wished to vindicate his line 
of conduct on this subject, which had been 
designated as factious. He thought what 
was Called faction in certain cases, might 
be spoken of in the same way that treason 
had been alluded to— 


- _— never prospers, and whats the rea- 

son! 

** Why, when it does, then none dare call it 

treason.” 

Thus, in the present case, if what had 
been designated as faction should succeed, 
as he thought it would, he thought no one 
in'the country would be found to complain 
of the line they had pursued. He had 
been very much surprised to hear some of 
the sentiments which had fallen from the 
hon. Member for Bath, who plumed him- 
self particularly on being a popular repre- 
sentative. He was surprised to hear the 
hon. Member for Bath declare that the 
dislike of the New Poor-law was founded 
on vulgar prejudices, and the hon. Mem- 
ber seemed, throughout the whole of his 
speech, to evince a particular wish to run 
down the popular feeling on this question, 
It had been stated, in that House, that the 
poor had no right to relief; but he found 
a writer of high authority (Paley) distinctly 
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stated that the poor had a right to relief. 
He was sorry to pursue a course which 
appeared in opposition to the right hon. 
Baronet at the head of the Government ; 
but yet, at the same time, he felt it to be 
his duty to give his cordial assent to the 
present amendment. 

The House divided on the question that 
the words proposed to be left out stand 
part of the question :—Ayes, 156; Noes, 
37 ;—Majority 119. 


List of the Aves. 


Acland, Sir T. D. Fitzroy, Lord C,. 
Acland, T. D. Flower, Sir J. 
A’Court, Capt. Ffolliott, J. 

Allix, J. P. Fuller, A. E. 
Antrobus, E Gaskell, J. Milnes 
Bagot, hon, W. Gladstone, rt. bn. W.E, 
Bailey, J. Glynne, Sir S. R. 
Baillie, Col. Gordon, hon. Capt. 
Baillie, H. J. Gordon, Lord F. 
Baring, hon. W. B. Gore, hon. R. 
Barnard, E. G. Goring, C. 
Barrington, Visct. Goulburn, rt. hn. H. 
Beresford, Maj. Graham, rt. hn. Sir J. 
Blakemore, R. Greene, T. 

Botfield, B. Grogan, E. 
Bramston, T. W. Hale, R. B. 

Bruce, Lord E. Hamilton, W. J. 
Buck, L. W. Hardinge,rt.bn, Sir H. 
Buller, C. Hastie, A. 

Buller, E. Hill, Lord M. 
Bunbury, T. Hodgson, R. 

Burrell, Sir C. M. Houldsworth, T. 
Burroughes, H. N. Hope, hon. C. 
Busfeild, W. Howard, P. H. 
Byng, G. Hussey, T. 
Cartwright, W. R. Ingestre, Visct. 
Chelsea, Visct. Irving, J. 
Cholmondeley, hn. Jackson, J. 

Clayton, Rice R. James, W: 

Clerk, Sir G. Jermyn, Earl 

Clive, E. B. Johnstone, H. 

Clive, hon. R. H. Jolliffe, Sir W. G. H. 
Codrington, C. W. Jones, Capt. 

Collett, W. R. Kemble, H. 

Cowper, hon. W. F. Ker. D. S. 

Craig, W. G. Knatchbull,rt.hn.SirE. 
Cripps, W. Lefroy, A. 

Darby, G. Lincoln, Earl of 
Dennistoun, J. Lindsay, H. H. 
Dickinson, F. H. Litton, E. 

Divett, E. Lowther, J. H. 
Douglas, Sir C. E. Lyall, G. 

Douglas, J. D. S. Mackenzie, W. F. 
Duncan, G. Maclean, D. 

Du Pre, C.G. M‘Geachy, F. A. 
East, J. B. Mc. Taggart, Sir J. 
Ebrington Visct. Manners, J.ord C. S- 
Eliot, Lord Manners, Lord J. 
Escott, B. Marsham, Visct. 
Estcourt, T. G. B. Martin, J. 

Farnhan, E. B. Master, T. W. C. 
Fellowes, E, Masterman, J. 
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Maunsell, T. P. 
Morris, D. 
Morison, Gen. 
Nicholl, rt. hon. J. 
Narreys, Lord 
Northland, Visct. 
O’Brien, A. S, 
Ogle, S. C. H. 
Palmer, R, 
Palmer, G. 
Palmerston, Visct. 
Patten, J. W. 


Peel, rt. hon. Sir R. 


Pemberton, T. 
Polhill, F. 
Pollock, Sir F. 
Powell, Col. 
Praed, W. T. 
Pringle, A. 
Pusey, P. 
Reid, Sir J. R. 


Rose, rt. hon. Sir G. 


Rous, hon. Capt. 
Rundle, J. 
Rushbrooke, Col. 
Russell, C. 
Russell, J. D. W. 
Shaw, rt. hon. F. 
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Smith, rt. hon. R. V: 
Smyth, Sir H. 
Smythe, hon, G. 
Staunton, Sir G. T. 
Strutt, E. 

Sutton, hon. H. M, 
Thornhill, G. 
Trevor, hon. G, R. 
Trotter, J. 
Verner, Col. 
Vernon, G. H. 
Vesey, hon. T. 
Waddington, H. S. 
Wall, C. B. 
Walsh, Sir J. B. 
Ward, H. G. 
Wodehouse, E. 
Wood, B. 

Wood, Col. 
Wood, Col. T. 
Wynn, Sir W. W. 
Wyse, T. 

Yorke, hon. E, T: 
Young, J. 


TELLERS. 
Baring, H. 
Fremantle, Sir T. 


List of the Nors. 


Brotherton, J. 
Brownrigzg, J. S. 
Callaghan, D. 
Cochrane, A. 
Collins, W. 
Colvile, C. R. 
Crawford, W. S. 
Denison, E. B. 
Dundas, Admiral 
Egerton, W. T. 
Egerton, Sir P. 
Ferguson, Sir R. A. 
Feilden, W. 
Ferrand, W. B. 
Fitzroy, hon. H. 
Greenall, P. 
Grimsditch, T. 
Halford, H. 
Hall, Sir B. 
Hampden, R. 


Hawkes, T. 
Hollond, R. 
Hume, J. 
Humphery, Mr, Ald. 
James, Sir W. C. 
Lawson, A. 
Marton, G. 
Napier, Sir C. 
Pechell, Capt. 
Richards, R. 
Sandon, Visct. 
Scholefield, J. 
Sibthorp, Col. 
Wakley, T. 
Wilbraham, ho. R, B. 
Wortley, hon. J. S. 
Yorke, H. R. 
TELLERS, 
Duncombe, T, 
Fielden, J. 


House in committee. 
On the first clause, continuing the Poor- 


law commission, 


Mr. Wakley was sorry to be obliged 
to interrupt the course of proceeding, but 
he felt it absolutely necessary to do so, in 
pursuance of the duty he had to discharge 


in that House. 


His object was, to obtain 


the postponement of the first clause, until 
the House determined what the provisions 
of the bill should be; and he conceived 
that a more reasonable proposition, or one 
more calculated to receive the sanction 
the committee, could not be made. 
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first clause proposed that the powers of 
the commission should be continued until 
the year 1847, and until the end of the 
then next Session of Parliament. Now, 
there were many Members in that House, 
who objected to the powers which the 
commissioners already exercised, believ- 
ing them to be incompatible with the 
Constitution, dangerous to the institutions 
of the country, and calculated to create 
mischief with reference to the poor; and 
the present bill proposed to confer on 
these commissioners additional powers. 
Nothing, therefore, could be more danger- 
ous than for the House to determine to 
continue the commission for six years 
longer, without previously determining 
what should be the powers which the com- 
mission were to execute. He was not 
aware that the right bon. Baronet the Home 
Secretary would oppose the proposition be 
now made. He was acting bond fide with 
the Government in this case. He was not 


desirous of offering what was called factious 
opposition to this bill; but he meant to 
offer it a frank, determined, and unflinch- 
ing hostility-—-an hostility which he con- 
ceived to be consistent with the obliga- 
tions he owed to society, and with the 
duty he had to discharge in that House. 


He, therefore, thought that the Govern- 
ment would be acting most unreasonably 
by the House, unjustly towards the poor, 
and most irrationally with reference to 
the public, if they required the House to 
continue the commission for six years, 
without first informing the House what 
were the powers which the commission 
should execute, There were on the paper 
thirty-seven notices of amendments. Many 
of them involved considerations of the 
highest character. Many of them struck 
at the very root of the powers which the 
commissioners now exercised, and tended 
to diminish their authority in so high a 
degree that if these amendments were 
enacted he should very much disregard 
the continuance of the commission. But 
if those amendments were to be rejected, 
if Government intended to act in hostility 
to all the principles embraced by those 
amendments—if they were to call to their 
aid their truculent supporters on this oc- 
casion, and reject every proposition for 
the amendment of the bill, nothing could 
be more improper, nothing more disas- 
trous, than that the powers of the com- 
missioners should be continued for six 
years. He therefore hoped that the com- 
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mittee would adopt the amendment with 
which he should conclude. He confessed, 
that after the vote the House had come to, 
his expectation that his proposition would 
be adopted was slight indeed. He should, 
nevertheless, submit it to the committee, 
because he felt it his duty to do so, after 
hearing what he did out of doors on this 
subject. He believed that the House was 
pursuing a course which would be fatal to 
itself and the aristocracy of the country. 
The House, he believed, was acting in a 
spirit of hostility to the working people of 
this country. He could entertain no other 
belief from what he daily witnessed in that 
assembly. They turned a deaf ear to all 
the entreaties which were made to soften 
down the harshness and asperities of this 
bill. In 1834 they established the com- 
mission for five years, and then public 
Opinion acted upon them; ‘but now that 
they had reached the year 1842, they 
proposed to renew the commission for six 
years ; and theobject of the supporters of 
the bill, he firmly and sincerely believed, 
was to render the Poor-law commission a 
perpetual authority in this country. He 
might be mistaken, but that was his be- 
lief, and every day’s experience in that 
House strengthened him in it. He bad 
stated that he believed that House to be 
acting in a spirit of hostility to the poor. 
He regretted, too, that there were to be 
found Members on that (the Opposition) 
side who concurred in the proceedings of 
the majority of the House, while they al- 
leged that they were actuated by a spirit 
of kindness to the poor. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Bath avowed himself to be one of 
the most determined advocates of this 
law; he unhesitatingly and broadly de- 
clared that he supported its principles, but 
he had not yet heard from the hon. Mem- 
ber any explanation of its views with 
respect to any single one of the details of 
the measure. This, to the small party to 
which he belonged, was a calamitous cir- 
cumstance. He had thought that on an 
occasion of this kind they would have had 
an opportunity of showing what were their 
principles, in opposition to the two great 
aristocratic parties in that House, and of 
really convincing the masses of this country 
that they were desirous of upholding their 
best interests, without, at the same time, 
derogating from or injuring the interests 
of the other classes. He was of opinion 
that that House never could uphold the 
interests of the aristocracy so strongly and 
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effectively as when they upheld the inte- 
rests of the masses of the population : for 
he could not conceive that the tenure of 
property on the part of the aristocracy was 
likely to be secure, if the millions re- 
mained in a state of discontent, and if the 
course pursued by the Legislature pro- 
duced in their minds a feeling of hostility 
which bordered, in fact, on a feeling of 
revenge. The working people had not 
the opportunity of exercising their talents 
and abilities in the way best calculated to 
advance their own welfare. The laws 
passed by that House obstructed them ; 
and then, when they were reduced to a 
state of destitution, they were told that 
they should be immured in gaols on ac- 
count of their destitution. This, in point 
of fact, was the effect of the legislative 
proceedings of that House; and could 
it be expected, then, that the poorer 
classes should be in a state of content- 
ment, or entertain towards the aristocracy 
that feeling of respect which, under other 
circumstances, the aristocracy might justly 
command? They were perilling every 
institution in the kingdom by the course 
they were pursuing with respect to the 
poor. The hon. Member for Bath told 
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the House that he was a Radical reformer ; 


that he was anxious for the extension of 
the suffrage to every person of twenty-one 
years of age; and yet at the same time he 
declared that this New Poor-law was the 
most humane law ever enacted. Why, 
could the hon. Member be ignorant that 
if the suffrage was extended as he desired, 
this law would not remain in existence for 
one month? Did the hon. Member fancy 
for-one moment that this law would not 
be repealed by the very first Parliament 
elected by a system of universal suffrage ? 
The hon. Member, therefore, to be con- 
sistent, ought to offer his opposition to 
this bill. He called upon the right hon. 
Baronet the Home Secretary to state 
whether it were his intention to obtain the 
sanction of the House for the clause con- 
tinuing the commission, and four or five 
succeeding clauses, and then to abandon 
the remaining clauses. If this were the 
right hon. Baronet’s intention, let him sig- 
nify it by some intelligible sign, If the Go- 
vernment meant to adopt such a course, 
they would not be justified in designating 
any opposition that might be offered to the 
bill unjust or factious, If the committee 
should by its next vote determine that the 
commission should continue for six years, 
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the committee would then be called upon 
to take the whole subject into considera. 
tion, and not to abandon any portion of 
the bill, but to continue to sit until the 
31st of December, if necessary, in order to 
take the other provisions into considera. 
tion, Should a different course be put- 
sued, there would then be a violation: of 
that implied contract which had been en- 
tered into with respect to the discontinu- 
ance of that violent opposition which had 
been threatened. There were many amend- 
ments on the paper which it would gratify 
him in the highest degree to see adopted, 
especially the amendments with respect to 
out-door relief and the continuance of the 
Gilbert unions. He asked what was the 
plea for the destruction of these unions? 
They had been told over and over again 
that the New Poor-law was rendered ne- 
cessary by the abuses perpetrated under 
the old system, It had been stated that 
the administration of the law was so de- 
fective—nay, that the law itself was so 
defective, that a change was absolutely 
necessary. Therefore the old system was 
to be destroyed, because it was bad. But 
what was the case with respect to the 
Gilbert unions? That system was to be 
destroyed because it was good, The right 
hon. Baronet had stated what had taken 
place under this system, but had not ad- 
duced a single proof to show that it ought 
to be discontinued. The principle of the 
act of Elizabeth had been attacked, and 
he asked the House whether it had seri- 
ously reflected on the really beneficent 
principle of that act. It had been abused 
again and again in that assembly ; and in 
that speech which had been quoted by the 
right hon. Baronet, and was delivered in 
the other House of Parliament in 1834, it 
was designated as an accursed act. Now, 
had the House really and truly reflected 
on the beneficent principle of the act of 
Elizabeth? In the same speech to which 
he had just referred, hopitals, infirmaries, 
dispensaries, and charitable institutions of 
every kind were denounced as evils; and 
it-was asserted that a more correct state of 
society would render such establishments 
unnecessary. As the right hon. Baronet 
had adopted, by his declaration in that 
House, the principles of that speech to 4 
certain extent, did he adopt them to the 
entire extent? Was he prepared to say 
that all hospitals, infirmaries, and charitas 
ble institutions, were nuisances in a civil 
ized community; and was it the object of 
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the Government, as it appeared to be the 
object of the eloquent speaker on that 
occasion, to get rid of the Poor-laws alto- 
gether? The Government ought to speak 
out manfully on this point. If it was the 
intention of the rich proprietors to get rid 
of the Poor-laws, to keep to their own 
estates, and allow the poor to starve on 
the highways and byways, let them declare 
this manfully, and then the people would 
learn how to enter into the strife with 
them. But if it were their intention to 
remain secure in their own possessions, 
and give effectual relief to the poor in 
time of necessity—let this also be declared, 
and let the people understand the position 
they were to occupy. He regretted to 
hear the speech to which he had referred 
commended. It was unfortunate for the 
country that such a speech should be 
commended. He did not think it would 
be possible in civilized society for the 
landed aristocracy to continue in their 
estates, if at the same time the millions 
were to be left without work or bread. It 
had been alleged that the principles of the 
New Poor-law were in strict unison with 
the principle of the law of Elizabeth. It 


was alleged that the aged and infirm had 
the same claim for support under the 


existing law as under the old law. But 
how could they enforce their claim? Take 
the case of a poor old man under the law 
of Elizabeth. He had to apply to the 
churchwardens and overseers of his own 
parish for relief. Had he to travel seven 
miles to a board of guardians? No; he 
applied to the churchwardens or overseers 
of his own parish ; and if he refused relief 
what course did he adopt? He had an 
appeal from parties who were interested 
to the magistrate of his district. [‘* No.”] 
He believed that the hon. Gentleman 
who contradicted him was a magistrate ; 
and he could not help observing what 
difficulties magistrates had got them into 
by the mal-administration of the old law. 
[“ Hear, hear.”] This observation was 
cheered by the other side, but at an- 
other time anything said against the 
magistracy would have raised a clamour. 

@ was ready to admit, that they were, 
on the whole, a highly respectable and 
humane body of gentlemen, and that 
when they erred in the administration of 
the Poor-laws, it was from benevolent 
feelings. But he would ask the hon. 
Member, where was the poor man to ap- 
peal, if not to the magistrate? The magise 
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trate ordered the poor man, if he thought 
proper, and the churchwardens and over- 
seers were compelled to obey the order. 
But where was the poor man’s appeal 
now? A poor decrepit old man applied to 
the relieving officer for relief, who alleged 
that he could not grant it. What course, 
then, was the poor old man to adopt? The 
relieving officer told him to come on Wed- 
nesday, Thursday, or Friday, and see the 
board of guardians and state his case 
there. When he went to the board he 
might be admitted; but it was always 
‘closed doors” there. The public were 
excluded, and the press was excluded. 
The commissioners had sanctioned the 
exclusion of both. The commissioners 
had declared that both should be ex- 
cluded, whether the guardians wished it 
or not. The poor man then stated his 
case to the board, and was directed to 
withdraw; and the board, consisting of 
rate-payers, determined that he should 
have no relief. The guardians of his own 
particular parish came out of the room, 
and said tothe poor old man, “ I am sorry 
for your case; I know your distress, and 
the excellence of your character; I am 
well acquainted with your merits for a 
long series of years; I voted for you, but 
I had not another guardian to support 
me.” The poor man returned home. 
Where was his appeal from that de- 
cision of the guardians, all of whom 
were interested parties, and who decided 
in favour of their own interest with 
closed doors, there being no check, 
through the influence of public opinion, 
on their proceedings? Had the poor man 
any appeal from this decision? It was not 
till life was perilled—it was not till the 
applicant was starving, that any appeal 
was to be effectual: when a case of emer- 
gency arose, but not until then, could any 
assistance be granted. He begged that 
the House would look at the different po- 
sition of the poor man under the two laws 
—in the one case he applied to an inte- 
rested, in the other, to an disinterested 
authority; and, accordingly, it rarely 
would happen that he could obtain redress. 
It was impossible for any one to believe 
that the measure of the Government was 
just or rational, and it was impossible for 
any one to expect that such a measure 
would content the millions. The great 
mass of the people would never be con- 
tent with the Government of such law- 
makers ; and without contentment amongst 
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the people there could be no security for 
the possessions of the rich, It was just 
possible that the Chartists might hereafter 
obtain political influence in that House. 
Now, he wished to ask hon. Gentlemen 
opposite how they would like to be put 
into commission—not themselves, but their 
properties ? How would they like to be 
put into commission and have receivers of 
their rents appointed? But all that the 
Chartists would do in such a case would 
be to put their acres into the charge of 
commissions; at worst they would but 
seize upon the wealth of the aristocracy, 
whereas by this bill it was proposed to put 
the bodies of the poor into commission, 
It might be thought nothing more than a 
just retribution if the Chartists acted 
towards the aristocracy as they now seemed 
disposed to act towards the people. Yet 
to put their acres into commission would 
after all be greatly short of full retaliation 
for putting the persons of the poor into 
commission, He observed that the pre- 


sent bill contained clauses which went to 
make provision for educating the children 
of the poor, and therein he thought that 
the framers of the bill defeated their own 
purposes, for an educated community 


would never submit to such a state of the 
law as the proposed bill would introduce. 
The contest would soon become one be- 
tween men and acres—between intelligent 
beings and clods of earth. He was de- 
lighted to see a provision of this kind —let 
the working classes be educated, and the 
existing state of things must be overthrown. 
As he would be glad to see that change 
accomplished, why should he deny his 
statements ? He hoped and believed that 
such a change would be advantageous to 
the world, The promoters of the measure 
appeared to him to assume that the people 
of England were idle; but he was sure 
that hon, Gentlemen opposite did not be- 
lieve that their fellow-countrymen were 
idle—there was hardly a Member of that 
House who did not know the contrary to 
be the fact. On the ground then of that 
position being assumed, he should object 
to the bill ; but he should object to it also 
on this ground, that he thought the House 
ought not to agree to the continuance of 
the commission till they knew what was to 
become of the various amendments which 
had been proposed ; for those amendments 
appeared to him of very high importance. 
For example, he thought they were bound 
to take care that the Government did not 
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do this,—that they did not come forward 
and say, let the commission be renewed 
for six years, and when that was effected 
then get up and tell the House that at this 
advanced period of the Session it was too 
late to go on with the other clauses. He 
hoped they would not, without the other 
clauses and amendments, appoint three 
persons and delegate to them powers equal 
to those possessed by the Legislature, 
Would the right hon. Baronet, when he 
rose to reply to him, say anything to prove 
that the measure was constitutional? 
Were not its provisions clearly opposed to 
those principles of constitutional law laid 
down by Blackstone, in referring to the 
proclamations issued by Henry 8th when 
he adverted to “the pusillanimous Par. 
liament which, to their eternal disgrace, 
gave to Royal proclamations the force and 
effect of law?” To “ the eternal disgrace 
of the Parliament” of 1834, it did the 
same, or rather it did worse, for it gave the 
force and effect of law to the orders of 
three commissioners sitting at Somerset 
House; and it would be “to the eternal 
disgrace” of the present Parliament if it 
imitated so evil an example. They had 
given up the poor of this country into the 
hands of commissioners, and proposed to 
give to the regulations made by such com- 
missioners the full force and effect of law. 
Mr. Theobald, in his pamphlet, stated that 
he had drawn up the original bill for the 
commissioners, and he dwelt upon the ex. 
traordinary powers which that measure 
gave them, and he said that he never 
thought those powers would be exercised 
—he never anticipated that the commis- 
sioners would be placed so entirely above 
the law, If the House would but take the 
trouble of looking at the history of the 
measure, they would see how well founded 
were the observations which he had been 
making. They would see that the bill of 
1834 had been introduced upon popular 
principles-—to prevent, as it was said, the 
payment of wages out of the rates, and 
thereby make the working classes 10- 
dependent; and in 1842 similar language 
was held. He would ask had that effect 
been produced? [An hon. Member :— 
“It has been produced!”] He begged 
respectfully to deny the statement, He 
believed that no such measure as the Poor- 
law Amendment Act ever would have the 
effect of raising the wages of labour 
Everybody well knew it had not yet had 
that effect. A working man would rather 
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aceept the most miserable pittance by 
which human life could be sustained than 

into the workhouse—than be separated 
from his wife and children. Was the pro- 
duction of such a state of things in accord- 
ance with the act of Elizabeth? It was 
not; and he should maintain that the 
working people of England deserved no 
such treatment as they were receiving 
under this Poor-law Amendment Act. A 
more faithful, just, patient, generous 
people never existed, and they were, more- 
over, a most grateful people; they never 
forgot benefits ; but, urged by these in- 
human enactments, they might at length 
be excited, and when once driven to des- 
peration, there were no people on earth of 
more unflinching courage. With increas- 
ing kaowledge aod intelligence resistance 
to this measure might be anticipated ; and 
if Ministers went on in their present reck- 
less course, there was no knowing how 
soon it might come; and were it not for 
such measures as these, the country might 
be most happy, for he knew nothing so 
calculated to promote public happiness as 
a mixed form of government. It was 


suited to the circumstances and to the 
genius of the English people. 


For the 
reasons, then, that he had stated, he 
should submit this proposition to the com- 
mittee, namely, that the first clause be 
postponed. 

Sir J. Graham: I have listened to the 
hon. Member, who has just addressed the 
House, with great attention, but, never- 
theless, I have been unable to discover 
what his real feelings are upon several 
points of primary importance. Every man 
in this House must agree in the glowing 
eulogium which the hon. Member pro- 
nounced upon the character of the people 
of this country. It is most true, that they 

s every virtue which can adorn a 
rave and free people. As to the insti- 
tutions under which they live, however, I 
am left in a state of the greatest doubt with 
respect to the hon. Member’s feelings to- 
wards them. In the latter part of his speech 
the hon. Member made a strong declara- 
tion in favour of our mixed form of Govern- 
ment, and gave the House a solemn warn- 
ing of the ae of supporting the present 
bill, because it would, he thought, weaken 
the attachment of the people to that form 
of Government. I was lost in amazement 
when I heard the hon. Member speak in 
that strain, because it was totally incon- 
sistent with what bad fallen from him a 
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short time before, when he was referring to 
the education clauses. The hon. Member's 
words—I took them down—were, that the 
education of the people would produce the 
effect of overthrowing the existing order of 
things in this country, and the hon. Mem- 
ber frankly avowed that he supported the 
education of the poor, because he believed, 
that it would produce that effect, [Mr. 
Wakley: Not with violence.] The hon. 
Member will have an opportunity of ex- 
plaining; but I must say, that both the 
hon. Member’s warnings and praise should 
be received with caution, whilst his motives 
are so doubtful, The hon. Member made 
use of a singular expression when he culled 
the majority of the House which supports 
the bill upon the Table the truculent sup- 
porters of the Government. That expression 
is not very complimentary when applied to 
Members on the Ministerial side of the 
House, but it includes likewise a large num- 
ber of Members on the opposite f sacs 
How can they be called the truculent sup- 
porters of the Government? I see sitting op- 
pos:te the late Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
rejoicing in that idleness which the hon. 
Member has spoken of as being so agree- 
able to the Members of this House. Can 
the right hon. Member be fairly called a 
truculent supporter of the Government ? 
There is also the hon. Member for Lam- 
beth, a decided and consistent supporter of 
the New Poor-law. Ought that hon. 
Member to be ranked amongst the truculent 
supporters of the Government? Thesame 
observation is applicable to the hon. Mem- . 
ber for Bath, who is absent, and whose 
speech the hon. Member has commented 
upon with some severity. In fact, the bill 
is supported by Conservatives, Whigs, and 
Radicals of the first class, and it is absurd 
to speak of them as being the truculent sup- 
porters of the Administration. The hon. 
Member said, that if the first clauses of the 
bill should be carried, and the others aban- 
doned, he would offer the most strenuous 
opposition to that arrangement. That re- 
mark shows me that the opponents of the 
measure are not agreed in their views re= 
specting it, for the very course which the 
hon. Member deprecates, was approved by 
his Colleague on a former evening, when 
it was proposed by the hon, Member for 
Durham. It is not, however, of much use 
arguing the question, because it is the ears 
nest desire of the Government to proceed 
with the whole measure in the order in 
which it is presented to the House. I will 
shortly state why I consider it of immense 
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importance that this should be done, though 
I fear, that from the desultory nature of 
these frequent discussions, I shall be ob- 
liged to repeat what I have already commu- 
nicated to the House. After the clause for 
continuing the commission, all the clauses, 
with the single exception of that relating 
to the Gilbert unions, are of a mitigatory 
character. Suppose the hon. Member 
should succeed in destroying the commis- 
sion, and the Government should be unable 
to carry the bill further, all the proposed 
ameliorations would be lost. What would 
be the state of things afterwards ? Passing 
by the extreme confusion and other evils 
which would result from a want of con- 
trol over local authority, there would then 
be no appeal from the boards of guardians, 
who, being rate-payers, would have an in- 
terest in cutting down relief to the lowest 
minimum. The stringent order against 
out-door relief; too, to which such strong 
objections are felt, would remain a portion 
of the law of the land, and there would be 
no means of dispensing with it, except by 
an order of the Queen in Council. I could 
point out many other inconveniences which 
wouldarise from the adoption of thecourse to 
which I have referred ; but perhaps I have 
already said enough to satisfy even the op- 
ponents of the measure of the impolicy of 
such a proceeding. Reference having been 
made to Lord Brougham’s speech, from 
which I quoted on a former evening, I 
beg leave to say, that I do not go the whole 
length of adopting all Lord Brougham’s 
views as embodied in that speech. Ona 
former night I selected a particular passage 
of the speech in question, and passed an 
eulogium on it, because I conceived it ex- 
pressed justly the views which were enter- 
tained by Lord Grey’s Government in 
introducing the Poor Law Amendment 
Bill ; but speaking with the utmost respect 
of Lord Brougham, I must say I think his 
Lordship fell into the error upon that occa- 
sion of pushing some principles to an 
extreme length, which aroused a feeling in 
the public mind against the economists 
generally. Ido not contend against pro- 
viding relief to the poor by forced contribu- 
tions ; much less am I disposed to say any 
thing against hospitals, asylums, and other 
charitable institutions. I contend broadly 
for all the great principles of the act of 
Elizabeth. I think it is wisely determined 
in England, Scotland, and, I am happy 
to say now, to a certain degree in Ireland, 
that the destitute, the sick, the aged, and 
the infirm, shall be maintained by a rate. 
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Further, I admit, that able-bodied persons, 
when destitute, have a right to relief ; but 
there is a condition attached to their claim, 
The aged, the sick, and the infirm have 
an unconditional right to relief; but the 
able-bodied have a contingent and condi- 
tional claim. A test is to be applied to 
their alleged destitution, and that test is a 
task of work. The statute of Elizabeth, 
upon which the hon. Member so much re. 
lies, distinctly provided that a task of work 
should be done by the able-bodied applying 
for relief; but it did not declare, that the 
work should be done in the workhouse ; it 
left that point vague. The hon. Member 
is wrong in supposing that the act of Eli- 
zabeth gave the applicant who was refused 
relief a right of appeal to the magistrates, 
[Mr. Wakley: It does.] The hon. Mem- 
ber says, that the act of Elizabeth does 
give that right of appeal. Has the hon. 
Member looked at the statute? {[Mr, 
Wakley : I looked at it to-day.] Consi- 
dering that the hon. Member is a coroner 
of great experience and acuteness I might 
have been disposed to put confidence in his 
construction of an act of Parliament ; but 
when I hear him maintain, that the act of 
Elizabeth gave an able-bodied pauper ap- 
plying for relief, and being refused, an ap- 
peal toa magistrate, I must confess I am 
astonished, ‘The act of Elizabeth did, it 
was true, give a right of appeal, but it gave 
it to the rate-payer, who might conceive 
himself injured by a rate unduly levied. I 
will tell the hon. Member where he will 
find the right of appeal to which he has 
referred first given to the pauper. It was 
in the reign of William and Mary. The 
hon. Member also supposes, that the poor- 
house test introduced in the bil] of 1834 is 
a novelty. Is that to be taken as another 
proof of his legal knowledge? The test of 
labour in the workhouse, which is supposed 
to be a novelty which it was left to Lord 
Grey’s Government to introduce, is part of 
the statute law. It stands on the statute 
book in as plain and indelible characters as 
those in which it was re-enacted by the 
bill of 1834. In that respect the measure 
of 1834, was but a plagiarism, and the 
adoption of an old principle to be found in 
the 9th of George Ist. If the hon. Mem- 
ber will refer to that statute, he will find 
that it went far beyond the present law; 
for it authorised the parochial authorities 
to let. out paupers to other parishes, and to 
make a profit of their labour. ' I will quote 
the words of the act. [Here the right hon. 
Baronet read an extract-] Now, the House 
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will observe, that here is the principle, 
first, of the union workhouses, and, se- 
condly, of the in-door relief test. And how 
long did the 9th of George 1st remain in 
force? It was the law of the land till 
1796, when at a period of great distress, 
there was some relaxation of the rule; 
there was then a provision, that relief need 
not be limited to the walls of the work- 
houses, even as to able-bodied paupers ; and 
from that act it was, that all those evils 
ung which it was the intention of the 
New Poor-law Bill toremedy. The act of 
1834, repealed the act of 1796, and left 
the 9th of George Ist in force; so that, 
were the present act repealed, the 9th of 
George Ist would be left in operation, with 
all its stringent prohibitions of out-door 
relief. In this state of the law, the ques- 
tion is, whether the administration of the 
workhouse test shall remain under the 
control of some central authority. Now, 
the hon. Member for Finsbury has said, 
that there is a general feeling in the large 
counties against the operation of the mea- 
sure. But this has been well replied to 
by my right hon. Friend, the First Lord of 
the Treasury, who stated, that there are 
only 100 petitions against the bill, signed 
by less than 40,000 persons. [Mr. Fer 
rand here asked how many had been pre- 
sented from boards of guardians?] Well, 
then, as the hon. Gentleman has asked 
that question, I will just state how these pe- 
tions are, many of them, got up. I have a 
letter describing the circumstances con- 
nected with the getting up of one from St. 
George's, Southwark, in these terms. 


“A vestry meeting was convened in the 
parish church, to consider the new Poor-law 
Act Amendment Bill. The usual printed no- 
tices were distributed. A gentleman of the 
name of Boxer spoke against the enormities 
of the act, But in a parish containing 40,000 
inhabitants, when I attended, the audience was 
thus composed :—two churchwardens, two 
overseers, one vestry clerk, one sexton, one 
parish clerk, two poor-rate collectors, one 
beadle, two reporters, the chairman, and seven 
other persons,’ 


This was on the 14th of June last. 
There had been the ordinary excitements 
of “QOdious tyranny,” “Workhouse bas- 
tiles,” “Three kings of Somerset-house,” 
&c. My informant proceeds as follows :— 


“ Petitions to Parliament having been pro« 
posed, I proposed an amendment, to the effect, 
that as in a parish containing 50,000 inhabi- 
tants, not thirty persons could be assembled 
to discuss the subject, it was manifest that the 
parishioners were content to leave the question 
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in the hands of the Legislature, For the ori- 
ginal motion, however, thirteen hands being 
held up, the petition were carried ; and on an 
inquiry being made as to the expences of en- 
grossing the petition, &c., it was carried that 
they should come out of the churcherate ; sees 
ing that the salutary dread of the Poor-law 
auditor deterred them from imposing the bur- 
den on the poor-rates.’’ 

So much, then, for the petitions. But 
further: the hon. Member for Finsbury, 
has declared that wages have not been raised 
since the passing of that the new Poor-law. 
Now, | was happy to hear the hon. Mem- 
ber for Montrose—roused from his usual 
apathy—assert emphatically that statement 
was not correct: for wages have been 
raised in consequence of that measure, and 
the hon. Member for Montrose will, doubt- 
less, from a regard to the best interests of 
the poor, give the measure his cordial sup- 
port. I beg to repeat, that I deem the 
continuance of the commission and a con- 
tinuance to it of the confidence of Parlia- 
ment the very key-stone of the measure, 
and I am firmly convinced, that if the first 
five clauses were omitted, the bill would be 
worse than useless; the Poor-law would 
then become a mass of confusion, productive 
to the poor of the greatest injury. Now, 
although I well know it is customary on 
these occasions to make plausible professions 
of zeal for the welfare of the poor, I shall 
make no such professions; but this I will 
declare, that having the condition of the 
poor constantly under my careful consider- 
ation, and my feelings being most power- 
fully interested in their relief, I am most 
deeply convinced of the necessity of this 
measure. I think the bill properly begins 
with the very point on which the law now 
stands—the justice of the continuance of 
the commission ; all others are points of 
detail, being only modifications of the ex- 
isting measure; and I am sure, that if the 
House, throwing aside all merely factious 
considerations, would apply itself calmly to 
the consideration of the bill, its delibera- 
tions would be conducive to the advantage 
of the public, and above all, to the allevia- 
tion of the distresses of the working classes, 
entitled as they are at all times to atten- 
tion, and now, especially to the most ten- 
der and sympathetic regard. 

Mr. E. Buller said, it was generally 
supposed that the much talked of 43rd of 
Elizabeth made full provision for out-door 
relief. It did nosuch thing. It referred 
to the 14th of Elizabeth, which it left un- 
repealed, and which enacted that the 
paupers who chose not to go into the 
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workhouses should be grievously whipped, 
even till blooded, and then bored through 
the gristle of the ear with a hot iron. It 
was in subsequent statutes only that out- 
door relief was provided for. Not till the 
3rd of William and Mary was provision 
made for application to justices of the 
peace. It was the 35th George 3rd which 
prescribed the rate at which out-door re- 
lief was to be administered, and from that 
act all the multifarious evils remedied by 
the New Poor-law had flowed. The ope- 
ration of the old out-door relief system 
had tended to break down and deteriorate 
the spirit of the working classes, destroy- 
ing all their independence. Now, as to 
the question relative to the right of the 
poor to relief—in the sense of an inde- 
feasible claim—no such right existed, nor 
could it be supported on any ground which 
might not equally support a claim for 
landed property. But there was certainly 
a claim to relief founded on the statutable 

rohibition of alms-begging. That claim, 
Seeater, he contended was fully satisfied 
by the workhouse proviso. Anything be- 
yond that must be matter of mere indul- 
gence. Some test must be applied to 


destitution, and the workhouse test was far 
more lenient and far more just than the 


labour test. On these grounds he sup- 
ported the continuance of the existing 
measure. 

Mr. Benett said, that the remarks of 
the hon. Member for Staffordshire embo- 
died principles so widely differing from 
thyse by which he was actuated that he 
must be excused for offering a few obser- 
vations. The hon. Member told them 
that the poor had no right to relief save 
that they derived from the law. Now, he 
argued, that they derived their right from 
a Richer source—namely, from the com- 
mon usage of the land to relieve the poor 
in cases of extreme necessity, and he con- 
tended that under that usage they had an 
absolute right to such maintenance as was 
in conformity with it. But this was be- 
side the question. What they were now 
to consider was, what was best to be done 
under all the circumstances of the present 
time; and his feeling was decidedly for 
modification. He did wish to see the 
local authorities exercising discretionary 

owers independent of the commissioners, 
The commissioners could only act by ge- 
neral rules, and those rules sometimes 
operated with great harshness. What, for 
instance, was the effect of their orders 
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upon a labourer with 8s., 9s., or 103.9 
week? Such a man must dispose of every 
chair and table he possessed before he 
could receive their relief, and then when 
he got into the workhouse what chaneg 
had he of getting out of it again? He 
could not repurchase his furniture—he 
possessed no means of reinstating himself 
in the world. These were cases of great 
hardship. He had met with several which 
had come immediately under his own no- 
tice, and he must say that he thought that 
under such circumstances the local boards 
of guardians ought to have a discretionary 
power of acting upon their own judgment, 
In his opinion, the idea of raising wages 
by the operation of the workhouse test 
had proved perfectly futile. At the time 
the Poor-law originally passed he had said 
that it would be ineffectual, for that wages 
were guided by the price of food. They 
had been so governed, and their notions 
of workhouse tests and of abstracting from 
one labour market to supply the demand 
in another had proved, as he predicted, 
great absurdities. But what they wanted 
was to see the law so administered as to 
give such comfort and support to the 
poor—and he only wanted a commog 
support to be given —as would enable 
them to subsist free from beggary. In 
the west of England the commission s 
had one year adopted a plan which had 
proved a great relief. They had taken 
the children of the poor people into the 
workhouse during the winter, and, so far 
from the practice being objected to, the 
mothers, when they found they were taken 
care of, gladly concurred in the plan. The 
winter following, however, the system was 
abandoned, and many of the poor, being 
unable to support themselves and their 
children too, had, in consequence, endure | 
the greatest possible privations. Hs 
wished local boards of guardians to have 
some such power as this, and also to 
exercise more general control than they at 
present held. As to the question imme- 
diately under discussion, he was really 
much in doubt whether it was necessar 

to have commissioners in London or not, 
but at any rate, of one thing he was quite 
sure, and that was, that the commissioners 
at present relieved the country gentlemen 
of a vast deal of odium. At present 
nothing was more easy than for a guardian 
to refuse a request and throw upon the 
commissioners the blame of preven 
his complying with it. For one, he dt 
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not wish to evade his duty as a proprietor 
of the soil. He did not wish to relieve 
himself from any share of odium which 
might attach to his administration of the 
law. But, at the same time that it was 
his anxious desire to do his duty to his 
country and his fellows, he must say, that 
in coming to a decision upon this matter 
he was puzzled whether it would be better 
to assent to the continued appointment of 
commissioners at once, or to postpone the 
consideration of the point until hereafter. 
Feeling this doubt and difficulty, however, 
he should certainly not at once consent to 
appoint the commissioners for five years, 
and he would, therefore, give his vote in 
favour of the amendment. 

Mr. E. R. Rice did not think the hon. 
Member who had last spoken was just in 
reference to the wages of labour. In his 
opinion it was not the New Poor-law which 
kept down wages, but in most cases the 
bad arrangement under the old law. With 
respect to the general question, he con- 
sidered the simple point in dispute to be, 
whether the House would continue the 
new law with its numerous advantages, or 
revert to the old, and much abused system. 
For his own part, he firmly believed that 
nothing could be more advantageous for 
the labouring classes than the administra- 
tion of the central control, so much 
objected to by some. It was difficult, if 
not impossible, to secure perfect uniformity 
in working the system, and there was no 
surer way of meeting the objections and 
inconveniences which thus arose than by 
the creation of a central power. He 
trusted they would assent to the continu- 
ance of the commission, and would then 
proceed at once to details, When they 
came to the consideration of these points, 
they would find him as anxious as any one 
to modify any harshness in the bill; and 
here he might take occasion to remark 
that he thought other hon. Members would 
have done better if they had applied their 
powers to the same object, rather than 
have tried to throw obstacles in the way of 
the passage of the measure. Among the 
modifications he should endeavour to 
obtain was an additional security by an 
enactment, to the effect that all new rules 
made by the commissioners should be 
submitted to, and should receive the sanc- 
tion of, the Secretary of State before 
they were brought into operation. This 
he considered an important point, and 
he should have something more to. say 
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on it when they came to discuss another 
clause. 

Mr. S. Wortley said, the question of 
the appointment or non-appointment of 
the commissioners had been already 
discussed, and the House had thought fit 
to decide the point in such a manner as 
to leave no doubt as to their opinion on it. 
The question now was whether they were 
to proceed to vote a continuation of the 
commissioners’ powers for five years and a 
Session before they went into the remain- 
ing clauses of the bill. If he were told 
that this proceeding was captious or 
troublesome to Government, ke was 
prepared to say in reply that he thought a 
more reasonable proposition could scarcely 
be made. ‘I'he hon. Member for Finsbury 
said, 

“ Here is a measure containing a variety of 
provisions hanging upon the first clause. That 
clause contains an appointment of commis- 
sioners for a specific term. ‘There are differ- 
ences of opinion as to the duration of that 
term, and can anything be more fair than that 
the discussion of the point shall be postponed 
until the other provisions have been con- 
sidered ?” 

Now, for his own part, if he could so 
alter this bill as to render it what he 
thought it ought to be, and also to render 
it acceptable to the country at large, and 
more especially to his own constituents, 
he should, without the slightest reluctance, 
give his consent to the continuance of the 
powers of the commissioners, But he did 
think that it was rather unfair that they 
should be told that they must continue 
them without knowing on what terms they 
were to do so; and he would say at once, 
for himself, that before he voted for such 
a continuance he must know on what 
grounds it was asked, for he must see what 
alterations were to be made, and whether 
such new provisions as he thought neces- 
sary were to be introduced. He must see 
all this before he consented to grant these 
powers, and in thus acting he did not 
think he was at all taking a course which 
was unwarrantable. The right hon. Baro- 
net told them that those who objected to 
these powers had only to look to the bill 
and they would find that every provision 
went to limit them. Now, to this pro- 
position he could not consent. [Sir J. 
Graham: I said that every provision 
went to mitigate the existing law—not to 
limit the commissioners’ powers.] Well, 
to mitigate the existing law. Perhaps one 
or two clauses of the bill did go to mit 
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the existing law, but there still remained 
the main principle on which the law turned 
—he meant the right of active and ab- 
solute interposition on the part of the 
commissioners. Now, he did most strongly 
object to the assertion of the principle, 
that it was necessary to this bill that such 
powers should be given. He hoped that 
the day was not far distant when they 
might expect to return to a more orderly, 
regular, and he would add, constitutional 
mode of operation, than taking all the 
power out of the hands of the local autho- 
rities. The sooner they dispensed with 
such central powers the better, if they 
would only put local administration on the 
better footing. He could conceive that 
for purposes of statistics, or such like, it 
might be advisable to retain such boards, 
but he repeated, that he did hope the day 
was not far distant when the local autho- 
rities might be reinstated with their con- 
stitutional powers, and might be freed 
from the perpetual interference of the 
commissioners, He was the more dis- 


posed to cherish this hope, because he 
observed, that the strength of the expres- 
sion of public feeling on this subject had 
not been without its effect on the language 


of some of those who were accustomed to 
support the system. He would not say 
that those individuals had abandoned any 
Opinion they entertained; but what he 
meant to say was, that they had become 
sensible of the strong public feeling which 
prevailed. That this was the case was 
proved by a number of remarkable ad- 
missions in the course of the debate. On 
the first reading the right hon. Baronet 
near him had admitted, that he had no 
longer any ground for defending the ex- 
istence of the commission for the purpose 
of enforcing uniformity. He must say 
that he considered that a very important 
admission, and it was especially so as 
regarded the parties he represented, for 
there they had been accustomed to con- 
sider that uniformity was the main object 
to be gained. Then, again, in the debate 
on the second reading, the right hon. 
Baronet had also admitted, that parts of 
the law were inapplicable to the manufac- 
turing districts. This was what they had 
felt very strongly in the north, and he 
must say, he believed not only that the 
statement was true, but that there were 
also points retained in the present bill 
which were equally inapplicable. A still 
more important admission was negatively 
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made by his right hon. Friend at the head 
of the Government. He owned that it did 
strike him, that his right hon. Friend go 
far agreed with him, that he studiously 
avoided saying anything that might be 
taken to imply that the agents or the 
powers of the commission were a necessai 
part of the general organization, The 
might differ as to the period to which they 
would wish to prolong the commission, but 
it certainly was a valuable concession to 
any party in opposition, even although it 
had been put negatively by the right hon, 
Baronet, that the time might arrive when 
there would be an alteration. The ques. 
tion, therefore, was, whether they should 
come to any decision as to the period for 
which the commission should be continued 
before they had considered the terms upon 
which it was proposed to continue it? 
Until they were satisfied as to the manner 
of its continuance, they could scarcely be 
expected to decide upon the other point, 
If the right hon. Baronet and the House 
could be induced to modify the provisions 
of the bill, so as to make it conducive to 
the best interests of the population of this 
country, he should not have the smallest 
objection to continue the commission for 
tbe whole period. 

Captain Pechell said, the right hon, 
Baronet, the Secretary for the Home 
Department, had attempted. to amuse the 
House by his description of an Anti-Poor- 
law meeting in the borough of Southwark, 
which he described to have consisted of two 
beadles, two churchwardens, two re- 
porters, and other parties, in all, not ex- 
ceeding thirty-six persons ; and the right 
hon. Baronet seemed to shelter himself 
under the meagre amount of persons which 
he said attended the meeting. But the 
right hon. Baronet ought to have taken 
some notice of a meeting which was held 
on Thursday last, within two hours anda 
half’s ride from London. He alluded to 
Brighton, of course; a town containing 
46,000 inhabitants. It appeared, by a late 
decision in the Court of Queen’s Bench, 
that the Poor-law commissioners were in 
possession of such powers with regard to 
towns having local acts as would place them 
in the same position as to the management 
of workhouses, and as to the relief out of 
doors, precisely as those places which 
formed part and parcel of Poor-law unions. 
The inhabitants of Brighton, therefore, 
being aware of the dangers to which they 
were rendered liable by the new law, saw 
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no other means of averting them than by 
opposing the continuance of the Poor-law 
commission. The hon. Gentleman who 
bad just sat down had taken a very rational 
view of the question; because the first 
clause might be considered as the pream- 
ble of the bill; and the abolition of the 
Gilbert unions was specially provided for, 
But, independent of that, it seemed that 
the power of the commissioners was such, 
that they could deal with towns under 
special acts just as they could with Poor-law 
unions, Therefore, as the bill did not re- 
cognise the rights established by local 
acts, and as there was no disposition to 
agree to the proposition of the Member for 
East Sussex, he thought no better course 
could be taken than one of opposition to 
the continuance of the powers of the com- 
missioners. He called upon the committee 
to postpone the clause, until it could be 
ascertained whether the Gilbert unions 
were to be protected or not. The right 
hon, Baronet, in opening this subject, had 
appealed to the feelings of the House in 
favour of the continuance of the commis- 
sion. But in what manner did he receive 


the deputation from the guardians of 
Liverpool? The right hon. Baronet re- 


fused to see the deputation, because he 
knew what they wanted; and he refused 
to see the deputation from Brighton, be- 
cause he did not know what they wanted. 
The right hon Gentleman now assumed 
avery different spirit from that in which 
he had commenced these proceedings, 
and there was a sort of menacing tone 
which was not at all likely to conciliate 
the dislike which was felt towards this 
measure; and he could assure the right 
hon. Baronet that it was as much as 
he could do to keep peace and quietness 
amongst the people at Brighton. The 
tight hon. Baronet had commenced one of 
his speeches by asking ‘‘ Who is the Mem- 
ber for Rochdale and who seconds his 
amendment?” What right had he to do 
that? The right hon, Gentleman had 
spoken lightly of those unions which were 
not compelled to send up weekly reports 
to the commissioners, as though they were 
not competent to give any opinion upon 
the subject. The result of the experience 
of the people in Sussex with respect to 
neighbouring unions was, that they had no 
expectation of deriving any advantage 
from the continuance of the Poor-law 
Commission. The circumstance which 
happened the other day, the case of a 
OL. LXIV, {Zuri} 
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child having been starved to death at 
Ringmer, was one not likely to make the 
measure satisfactory, either to those who 
paid the rates, or those who partook of 
them. The right hon. Baronet had re- 
ceived a most able statement, drawn up by 
Mr. Anderson, whose authority he could 
not deem a light one, and who was chair- 
man of the vestry at Brighton. It was an 
important document, and showed a parti- 
cular acquaintance with the working of 
the Poor-law, and he hoped the right hon. 
Gentleman had read it. It might be said, 
that if the guardians refused to act under 
the authority of the Poor-law commission- 
ers, the country would be placed in a state 
of confusion. That had not been the case 
in Braintree when the guardians had re- 
tired from office. He believed that there was 
no union in which the Poor-laws might not 
be administered in a manner more satis- 
factory than they were at present, by a 
discretionary power in the hands of the 
guardians. The right hon. Baronet had 
said that the poor would be thrown out of 
employment in the inclement season, and 
there would be no means of relief provided 
for them, if his proposition were not car- 
ried, But why not give the guardians a 
discretionary power to act? He appre- 
hended that no confusion would arise 
from the course which he advocated. At 
all events, they could not be in a worse 
position than they were. He should, 
therefore, consider it his duty to support 
the amendment of the hon. Member for 
Finsbury. The Poor-law commissioners 
had acted very unfairly; they had per- 
mitted abuses to exist, and what excuse 
had they for that? They did not attempt 
to interpose against a most extravagant 
outlay, at Brighton, of 9,000; but now, 
when the vestry proposed to lay out 2,0002. 
only, in the erection of a chapel and 
school, they stepped in to put a stop to it 
as an abuse, acting upon the powers 
which they were said to possess, according 
to the doctrine of Lord Denman. He 
concluded by declaring that the report of 
the Poor-law commissioners was inaccu- 
rate, and that he would support the 
motion for the continuance of the commis- 
sion for one year and no longer. 

Sir J. Graham said, the gallant Officer 
had called upon him so pointedly for some 
explanation of what he had said on a for- 
mer evening, that he must offer a few 
words to the notice of the Committee, 
wishing to remind them that he had called 
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attention to a matter of fact, namely, that 
of two Members who opposed this bill, one 
was a Gentleman not conversant with the 
operation of the Poor-law act, and repre- 
sented a large town to which its operation 
had not extended, and that the hon. and 
gallant Officer resided in a Gilbert union 
in Sussex; and he must add, that he 
thought his observations were quite con- 
sistent with the sentiments to which he 
had previously given expression. He did 
not think that the hon. and gallant Officer 
was informed of all the proceedings of the 
Brighton guardians, for he had that morn- 
ing received a letter from Chester, enclos- 
ing another, which had been addressed, 
from Brighton, to the clerk of the board 
of guardians of the workhouse there, 
which was under a local act, as well as 
Brighton. Of this letter the hon. and 
gallant Officer seemed to be ignorant. 
He had stated how petitions against the 
Poor-law bill had been got up in the neigh- 
bourhood of the House—a meeting had 
been called in the borough of Southwark 
by public notice, and it was attended by 
twenty-six persons, thirteen of whom, he 
believed, agreed to a petition. Let the com- 
mittee listen to the letter from Brighton :— 


* Sir,—I beg to inform you that, as Sir J. 
Graham has declined to receive the deputation 
from Brighton, the vestry, guardians, and 
committee have sent in a statement of the 
Brighton case, and requested Mr. Darby, the 
Member for East Sussex (he should have 
thought they would rather have selected the 
hon. and gallant Officer) to move a clause 
which they have prepared and sent to him, to 
exempt all places under local acts entirely from 
the control of the Poor-law commissioners. 
Mr. Darby has written to me, promising to 
use every exertion in his power to carry the 
clause. I have, therefore, to request the fa- 
vour of your board using all their Parliament- 
ary influence to support his amendment:” 


But what was the letter of the gentleman 
who had enclosed this one to him, and 
who was, he thought, clerk to the board 
of guardians at Chester? He said :— 


“T enclose you a circular from the Brighton 
guardians, in order to show you the sort of 
machinery at work to get up a demonstration 
in places that have local acts against the Poor- 
law Bill. The Chester guardians, although 
under a local act, will not join in this opposi- 
tion; they are not adverse to the principle of 
the measure nor to the commissioners, but 
they only object to be united to large rural 
districts, which the present bill provides 
against. They have elected as chairman for 
the present year a most strenuous supporter of 
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the Poorelaws, as well as myself, whose Opi- 
nions are well known, as deputy-governor any 
treasurer; and I hope it will not be fone Uo. 
fore the board is placed under the supérit. 


tendence of the commissioners.” 


He hoped that was satisfactory to the 
hon. and gallant Officer. 


Mr. Cardwell said, if he had not listened 
to the debates which had taken place on 
this subject, he should scarcely ave gup- 
posed that any man would dream that the 
present system of Poor-laws was to diea 
natural death, no provision being made 
for the poor in its absence, The: very 
feelings which made him adverse to, the 
Poor-law Bill also impelled him to. sup. 
port the continuance of the existing mea- 
sure till some better one be substituied. 
Some hon. Gentlemen had objected to the 
New Poor-law Bill because it was a great 
and excessive change in the law, and. yet 
they were prepared at this time of day to 
plunge the whole country into confusion 
by suspending the present system without 
proposing an adequate provision for, the 
poor. He confessed himself ready to wave 
some of his opposition to the unconstitu- 
tional nature of the system when he found 
that the right hon, Baronet proposed) 
continue it for five years only instead of 
ten; because he believed the right hom, 
Gentleman was dealing fairly with, the 
country in so doing, and giving a pledge 
that he did not mean to make it a perma- 
nent system. He had not armed himself 
with tales of sorrow, or with statistical 
facts in relation to the operation of the 
Poor-law—not that he was unacquainted 
with cases of hardship and oppression, or 
with evidence of a statistical character 
He thought that a measure of this kind 
should be viewed in connexion with cet 
tain principles, and with reference to its 
bearing ou society generally. We ap- 
proach the Government calmly and ex¢ 
pound our views, and we say, ‘If you 
will satisfy us that the remedy which you 
are about to propose shall be co-extensive 
with the disease, we will promise:to. take 
no step which shall have the effect of em 
barrassing the Government.” The posi 
tion which the right hon. Baronet held 
had not been properly considered. His 
(Sir R. Peel’s) was not so much ithe 
triumph of party as the well-marked @4- 
pression of public opinion. Reference 
had been made to the majority who sup: 
ported the right hon. Baronet. He (Msi: 
Cardwell) thought that the circamstanc@, 
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ofthe right hon. Baronet being supported 

$0 powerful a body in that House was 
a subject of congratulation. The right 
hon. Baronet could afford to listen to the 
reasons of the minority without compro- 
mising his character. He considered that 
what had fallen from the Government 
jostified them in expecting some mitiga- 
tion of the provisions of the bill. As the 
tight hon. Baronet had stated that certain 
améndments might be introduced into the 
bill when in committee, it was not incon- 
sistent for the House to ask the Govern- 
ment for a little delay. Why should those 
who wished for the postponement of the 
clause be compelled to vote against a 
eladse which, as the hon. Member for the 
West Riding of Yorkshire said, it was 
possible they might afterwards be induced 
to support? All they asked for was for 
time to consider. If that was not granted 
it was their duty to support the motion 
before the House. He should be pleased 
if the Government could be induced to 
yield on this point. If they did not, he 
should vote against this clause. 

Mr. Darby would address a few words 
tothe House with reference to what had 
fallen from the hon. and gallant Member 
for Brighton. That hon. and gallant 
Member stated that he should oppose this 
bill on the ground of its interfering with 
lodal acts, without reference to its influ- 
enee op other parts of the country. He 
eould not take that view of the case. 
Hou. Members should bear in mind that 
if they got rid of the commissioners to- 
mortow, all the stringent laws with regard 
to the administration of out-door relief 
would still remain in full operation. He 
said this most decidedly. If the hon. 
Member for Finsbury wished to effect his 
object, he should bring in an act of Parlia- 
ment to repeal the Poor-law Bill altoge- 
ther. The hon. Member for Finsbury was 
mistaken on a point of law. That hon. 
Member had stated that there was no 
appeal to the magistracy in the case of 
the aged poor. Such was not the fact. 
They had the power of appeal, and the 
magistracy could administer relief. With 
respect to this class, the aged persons, 
the bill had acted well in his neighbour- 
hood. The bill before the House differed 
from the act of the 43rd of Elizabeth with 
reference to the labour test. He objected 
o # Poor-law Continuance Bill every year. 
He wished to see introduced from time to 
wie & Poor-law Amendment Bill, and then 
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the House would have an opportunity of 
discussing its clauses with a view to their 
nodification, if necessary. If they had a 
Poor-law Continuance Bill instead of a 
Poor-law Amendment Bill, it could not be 
modified in committee. Whether it was 
for three or five years he would object to 
it. With respect to local acts he should 
not then enter into a discussion. If he 
should succeed in carrying his clause with 
reference to local acts he should be sa- 
tisfied. 

Mr. T. Duncombe wished to set himself 
right with the House and with the right 
hon. Baronet opposite, who had stated 
that he had consented to a continu- 
ance of the commission for five years. 
Nothing which he had said would 
wafrant such a construction. He had 
stated when he brought forward his mo- 
tion, that before he consented to allow the 
commission to continue either for one 
year or five years it must be proved to him 
that inconvenience would arise from its ces- 
sation. Heobjected to thebill onthe ground 
that it was possible to afford the poor 
relief without any central control what. 
ever, He was surprised that the Govern- 
ment had not at once come forward to 
support the motion which had been sub- 
mitted to the House. His hon. Colleague, 
(Mr, Wakley) had moved that the first 
clause be postponed until the House de- 
cided what were to be the duties of the 
commissioners. First, let the House con- 
sider what was to devolve upon the com- 
inissioners, and then it would be time to 
discuss the question whether the commis- 
sioners could be dispensed with. That 
was the proposition before the House, and 
was it nota reasonable one? The view 
taken by himself and by his hon. Friend 
who proposed the amendment was that 
taken on a previous occasion by the right 
hon. Baronet the present Paymaster of the 
Forces. The right hon. Baronet had him- 
self last year proposed to postpone the 
consideration of the first clause of a bill 
similar to that then before the House. On 
that occasion the right hon. Baronet 
stated :— 

“In voting for the second reading of the 
bill, and for going into committee, he did not 
mean to give his approval of what the bill 
contained, concurring as he did with the hon. 
Member for Finsbury, that such amendments 
should be made as would render it more satis- 
factory to the country. He thought it would 
be convenient to postpone this clause for the 
a for this plain reason, that he was 
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not prepared to say how long the Poor-law 
commissioners ought to be continued until he 
had ascertained what their powers were to be. 
He moved the postponement of the clause 
upon two grounds—first, the mode and man- 
ner in which the commissioners had exercised 
their authority up to the present period ; and, 
secondly, what powers were to be given to 
them hereafter.” 

In the same speech the right hon. Ba- 
ronet again said :— 

“He would not be prepared to say how 
long the commissioners ought to be continued. 
He might go through the whole of the clauses 
of this bill, and find fault with them, but he 
did not think he should be justified in occu- 
pying the time of the committee by so doing. 
The noble Lord had certainly managed the 
matter with great skill and adroitness. He at 
first proposed ten years as the period of con- 
tinuance for the commission, and appeared 
pertinaciously to adhere to that proposition, 
although he (Sir E. Knatchbull) believed that 
the noble Lord had no notion of carrying the 
point. The noble Lord knew that it was one 
which would be well discussed, and upon 
which there would exist differences of opin- 
ion, and therefore went upon the principle 
of asking ten, in order that he might secure 
five, in case that number should be suggested 
by any hon. Member on that (the Opposition) 
side of the House. His right hon. Friend the 
Member for Tamworth had intimated on the 
first night the question was debated, that five 
would be better than ten, but he did not un- 
derstand him to say that five was the precise 
term of years he would wish to see under this 
bill. He thought it would be infinitely better 
to postpone the first clause until they had 
gone through the other clauses, when they 
would be in a much better position do de- 
cide that point, which was about the most 
important in the bill.” 


That was the opinion of the right hon, 
Baronet in 1841, on the subject of the 
continuance of the commission. When 
the second reading of the bill was under 
the consideration of the House in sup- 
porting its principle. Mr. Fox Maule ex- 
pressed a hope that his noble Friend would 
not withdraw his bill on that occasion. 
The right hon. Baronet the Paymaster of 
the Forces said— 

“ He could not agree with the hon. Gentle 
man who had just sat down, that he had no 
reason for exhibiting any partiality for this 
bill. The hon. Gentleman held an important 
station in the Home Office, whence this bill 
emanated ; he, therefore, might have spoken 
with more warmth than he probably intended 
in support of it. He agreed, however, with 
the hon. Gentleman that it would be better to 
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few observations which he intended to make 
to one or two important points. With reg 

to the new clauses in the present bill, there 
were very few of them to which he could give 
his full and cordial assent. He had hoped when 
her Majesty’s Government introduced _ this 
bill, apparently for the amendment of the Poor. 
laws, that they would not have confined them. 
selves almost entirely to giving increased 
powers to the commissioners. He thought, 
that instead of strengthening the hands of the 
commissioners, they should have enabled them 
to proceed with less stringent enactments than 
existed in the present law.” 


In order to be consistent the right hon, 
Baronet must support the motion of his 
hon. Friend the Member for Finsbury, 
He would not charge the right hon. Baro- 
net with having changed his opinions, He 
thought that the right hon. Baronet at the 
head of the Government had been guilty 
either of a little pleasantry or malice, in 
placing the name of the right hon. Baronet 
the Paymaster of the Forces at the back 
of a bill which he had so strenuously op- 
posed last year. He (Mr. Duncombe) 
had no doubt, however, that the right 
hon. Baronet would be able to give an ex- 
planation satisfactory to the electors of 
Kent, the House, and the country. 

Sir E. Knatchbull said, he should be 
exceedingly sorry to disappoint the ex- 
pectation of the hon. Member. The hon. 
Member in rising to make an explanation 
had taken an opportunity of making a 
personal attack on him to create a 
laugh at his expense. He could, how. 
ever, give the House and the hon. Mem- 
ber a simple but plain explanation of the 
part he had acted with reference to the 
Poor-law Bill; but before doing so, he 
questioned the right of the hon, Member 
to call upon him for an explanation. It 
was quite true that he took the course 
pointed out by the hon. Gentleman when 
the bill was introduced last year by the 
noble Lord the Member for the City of 
London, but he found that he met with 
very little support even from hon. Mem- 
bers opposite. The almost universal opi- 
nion of the House was against him, and, 
as he had no reason to suppose that the 
House had altered its opinion, he certainly 
could see no reason why he should sup- 
port the motion of the hon. Member for 
Finsbury. He thought he would be per- 
fectly justified in doing so on the ground 
that very considerable modifications had 
been made in the bill, although he was 
not satisfied with the bill introduced by the 
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noble Lord ; and inasmuch as the present 
bill proposed to mitigate many of the evils 
of the Poor-law, he thought he might, 
with perfect consistency, vote for it. The 
motion before the House was not proposed 
with the same view as the motion he made 
last yeat—he proposed bond fide to post- 
pone the commissioners’ clause until the 
House had decided upon the powers to be 
exercised by them, but the motion before 
the House was avowedly intended to de- 
feat the bill, and on that ground he could 
not support it. He confessed that many 
of the earlier publications of the commis- 
sioners he had looked at with regret, but 
from a close attention to what had been 
the practice of late, he knew that very 
material modifications had been made in 
their rules, and he was prepared to give 
his vote for the continuance of the com- 
mission for the period named in the bill. 
Mr. P. Howard did not think that the 
hon. Baronet had been so successful in 
vindicating his own change of opinion, 
because if he had voted against the ap- 
pointment of commissioners, whatever 
modifications of the principle of the bill 
were afterwards made, he ought now to 
vote with the hon. Member for Finsbury. 
On one point he agreed with the right hon. 
Gentleman, that in many cases the unpo- 
pularity of the commissioners had arisen 
rather from harsh expressions in their re- 
gulations, than from anything which they 
had enacted. Expressions which he trusted 
would never be repeated, respecting the 
giving of alms, had created considerable 
feeling against their power, Hon. Gen- 
tlemen seemed to think, that the power of 
the commissioners did away with the prin- 
ciples of local Government. It did no 
such thing; it merely gave a court of 
appeal, which acted more in favour of the 
poor than against them. It had been 
asserted, that the poor had no positive 
claim to relief. To that doctrine he could 
not assent. It was well known, that, pre- 
Vious to the time of Henry 8th, there were 
no Poor-laws, and the poor were main- 
tained from the patrimony of the church. 
The church property having been taken 
away at the time of the dissolution of the 
monasteries, the poor were deprived of a 
considerable portion of income which the 
canon law devoted to their support. The 
act of Elizabeth was merely an act of 
Testitution, when Parliament gave back to 
the poor that which was wrenched from 
em against every principle of justice. 
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He had given his support to this bill, and 
he concurred in the view taken by the 
right hon. Baronet in pressing this bill 
through Parliament during the present 
Session. He could fancy nothing more 
disastrous to the country than the annual 
agitation of this subject. It would arm 
the factious in every part of the kingdom 
with power against the authority of the law. 
It was desirable to pass the bill in a spirit 
of conciliation, and not allow it to bea 
constant source of agitation and discord. 
Mr. Wakley, after four hours’ discussion, 
was compelled to say, that he had not 
heard one single argument of the slightest 
weight advanced against his proposition. 
Thanks to the excellent memory of his 
hon. Colleague, the arguments put forth 
last year by the right hon. Baronet, the 
Member for Kent, were again fresh in 
the recollection of the House; and 
he could not improve upon them. He 
would only ask, was the House pre- 
pared to vote that the commission should 
positively last for six years before they had 
resolved upon the nature and extent of 
the powers they would intrust the com- 
missioners with? Every man of sense 
out of the House would say that his pro- 
posal was a reasonable one, and they 
would be astonished to find that it had 
met with any opposition whatever, The 
right hon. Baronet the Secretary for the 
Home Department declared the determin- 
ation of the Government to proceed with 
the bill as it stood. Notice had been 
given of at least forty amendments, and 
forty more might be brought forward be- 
fore the bill got through committee, yet 
they were going to vote that the commis- 
sion should last six years, they being in 
perfect blindness as to the powers or dutics 
of the commissioners. He was prepared 
to go on discussing clause after clause, 
not in any factious spirit; but the bill was 
one of immense importance, and it was 
impossible it could meet with too much 
investigation and deliberation. He called 
upon all who had given notice of an 
amendment to vote in favour of his motion, 
otherwise they would be in the hands of 
the Government, and their amendments 
would be laughed at. With respect to 
the education of the children of the poor, 
the right hon, Baronet the Secretary for 
the Home Department had misunderstood 
him, He was most anxious to maintain 
the existing form of Government — he 
thought it was the best adapted for the 
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see overthrown. 


cated. 


The committee divided on the question 
that the clause be postponed—Ayes 74: 
Noes 206; Majority 132. 
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country. What he spoke of was the con 
stitution of that House—it was the present 
system of electoral law that he wished to 
He desired to see the 
people have more power in that House 
and in order to qualify them for the elec- 
toral rights he desired to see them edu- 
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Martin, C. W. 
Master, T. W. C. 
Meynell, Capt. 
Miles, P. W. 58. 
Morris, D. 
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Ogle, S. C. H. 
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Rose, rt. hon. SirG. Tyrell, Sir J. T. 
Rous, hon. Capt. Vane, Lord H. 
Rushbrooke, Col. Vere, Sir C. B. 
Ryder, hon. G, D. Vernon, G. H. 
Sanderson, R. Vivian, hon. Capt. 
Seymour, Lord Waddington, H. S. 


Walsh, Sir J. B. 


Seymour, Sir H. B. 
Wawn, J. T. 


Shaw, rt. hon. F. 


Smith, A. Welby, G. E. 
Smith, B. Whitmore, T. C. 
Smith, rt.hon. R. V. Wood, B. 
Somerville, Sir W. M. Wood, C. 

Stanley, Lord Wood, Col. 

Stuart, Lord J. Wood, Col. T. 
Stuart, W. V. Worsley, Lord 
Stock, Serj. Wrightson, W. B. 


Strutt, E. Wynn, Sir W. W. 


Sutton, hon. H. M. Wyse, T. 

Talbot, C. R. M. Yorke, hon. E. T, 
Thesiger, F. Young, J. 
Thompson, Ald. 

Thornely, T. TELLERS. 
Thornhill, G. Fremantle, Sir T. 


Tollemache, bon, F.J. Baring, H. 


Clause agreed to. 

On clause 2, 

Mr. B. Wood said, it appeared from 
returns made to that House, that in 1840, 
nearly 13,000 parishes had been formed 
into unions, At that time 795 parishes 
were unconnected with any union; but 
he took it for granted that a great por- 
tion of those parishes had since been 
joined to unions, It therefore appeared 
to him that assistant-commissiouers were 
no longer required. The expense entailed 
upon the country by the maintenance of 
those assistant-commissioners was 20,000/. 
a year, and their services might now, he 
thought, be very well dispensed with. It 
had been said by the right hon. Baronet 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, that if there were no assistant- 
commissioners, the former iniquitous sys- 
tem would again prevail. He would direct 
the attention of the House for a moment 
to the Keighley union, which was formed 
in 1837. It appeared that Mr. Alfred 
Power, the assistant Poor-law commis- 
sioner, had visited that union on three 
occasions during the year 1839. They 
had heard much said lately with respect 
to the state of affairs in that union; and 
he would ask if it was not, at least in some 
measure, the fault of the assistant com- 
missioners that such a state of things 
existed? If the assistant-commissioners 
performed their duty in inspecting the 
workhouses, and inquiring into the state 


of the unions, how was it that Keighley 
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was in such a condition? He wished 
also to call the attention of the House to 
the present mode of the appointment of 
auditors. He thought a great improve- 
ment would be effected by abolishing the 
offices of assistant commissioners, and ap- 
pointing auditors in their place. The as- 
sistant-commissioners were appointed by 
the Poor-law Commissioners. The au- 
ditors were at present appointed by the 
boards of guardians, and he thought a 
worse system could not exist, for the ac- 
counts which it was the duty of the au- 
ditors to examine were those of the guar- 
dians. He considered the assistant-com- 
missioners entirely useless, for it had been 
stated that they had not visited some 
unions for a long period. The Keighley 
union it seemed had only been visited 
three times in one year. If the assistant: 
commissioners were converted into au- 
ditors, not only would a great expenditure 
be saved to the country, but the accounts 
of the guardians would, he had no doubt, 
be more efficiently examined than under 
the present system, and any improper 
items would be disallowed. The hon, 
Member was understood to move that in 
clause 2, lines 19 and 20, the words 
“ assistant-commissioners ” be expunged, 
Sir J. Graham said, he thought he was 
justified in assuming, after the repeated 
divisions which had taken place, that a 
considerable majority of hon. Members were 
in favour of the continuance of the com- 
mission. The question now to be argued 
was, whether the central commission being 
established, assistant-commissioners were to 
be maintained, whose duty it should be to 
visit the various unions. The hon. Gen- 
tleman had not confined his remarks to the 
continuance of the assistant-commission- 
ers, but had made some observations as 
to the inefficiency of the present auditors. 
He thought, that the system now pursued 
with regard to the appointment of auditors 
was most impolitic, for the accounts of the 
boards of guardians were in fact audited 
by the guardians themselves. The present 
bill would, to a certain extent, remedy this 
defect ; but, he thought it would be better 
for the hon. Member to bring forward his 
proposal on this point when they came to 
consider that portion of the bill to which 
he referred. He thought it was most ne- 
cessary that assistant-commissioners should 
be maintained. who might visit the various 
unions, and inquire into local circumstances; 
and this opinion was entertained by the 


Adjourned Debate. 





hon. Member for Rochdale, who, though 
he objected to the central commission, was 
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favourable to the maintenance of itinerant 
commissioners. The proposition of the hon. 
Member for Southwark (Mr. B. Wood), 
was, in fact, merely to change the title of 
the assistant-commissioners. The hon. 
Member proposed, that those assistant-com- 
missioners, who now reside principally in 
the country, should be stationed in London, 
and should be sent down by the commis- 
sioners to visit the unions in the character 
of auditors. If they had a central board 
established for the purpose of supervising 
the whole system, it was impossible that 
that board could act efficiently without 
some means of personal inspection. He 
stated no more than the fact, when he said, 
that the assistant-commissioners were the 
hands and eyes of the central board. If 
they abolished the assistant-commissioners, 
it would be useless to maintain the central 
board. If the House thought the assistant- 
commissioners should cease to exist, it ought 
also to dispense with the central commis- 
sioners. The hon. Member had referred 
to the case of the Keighley union, but his 
observations merely showed, that the in- 
spection had in that instance been inefficient. 
If his statement proved anything, it was 
that the number of assistant-commissioners 
was too limited to enable them to conduct 
their inspection so efficiently as was desir- 
able. He was satisfied, that as far as the 
north of England was concerned, more fre- 
quent inspection was desirable, and he should 
be glad to see it established. 

Colonel Sibthorp thought the best thing 
that could be done would be to throw the 
bill and the whole of its machinery over- 
board. There was not a clause, not 
a sentence, nota line, not a word of it, 
which could meet with his approbation. 
If there were to be assistant-commissioners 
at all, it was evident that the number pro- 
posed by the bill would not be sufficient. 
W hen an opportunity was afforded to him 
of taking the sense of the House on his 
amendment, he would endeavour to get 
rid of the bill root and branch, commis- 
sioners, assistant-commissioners, and all. 

Mr. Ferrand stated, as a Member of 
that House, that that part of Mr. Mott’s 
report which charged the magistrates with 
interfering with the relief of the poor in 
the Keighley Union was a malicious false- 
hood. When an assistant-commissioner 
could go down at such a momentous time 
as just when there was going to be a debate 
on the Poor-law, and make these scan- 
dalous charges against the magistrates, he 
did think, that,the House should take such 
steps as would prevent Mr {Mott from 
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ever acting as an assistant-commissioner 


again. Wasthe House aware who this: 


Mr. Mott was, who went down and made 
these scandalous charges? Mr. Mott had 
accused him, another Member of the 
House, and four other gentlemen in the 
commission of the peace with having, for 
the sake of gaining popularity to them- 
selves, interfered with the relief of the 
poor; and he had a right to show the 
House who Mr. Mott was. He found, then, 
that Mr. Mott had been a contractor for 
the maintenance of the poor of Lambeth, 
and that he had undertaken to farm out 
the poor in different parts of the country, 
and among others the poor of the parish 
of Alverstoke, in which Gosport is situate; 
that, as appeared from his examination 
before the commissioners of Poor-law in- 
quiry, he farmed the poor of Lambeth at 
3s. 11d, a-head, and those of Gosport at 
2s. 8d. a-head; that he found that scower- 
ing the scales at the Lambeth workhouse 
made a difference of about half an ounce 
in the scales, or about 50lb. of meat 
a-week. Mr. Mott had proposed in this 
examination that the diet in workhouses 
should be reduced both in quantity and 
quality, by a compulsory order. This was 
the man whose charges against the magis- 
trates of Keighley, he declared to be false, 
on the authority of a gentleman who had 
sat at the board of guardians since it was 
formed; and also of the clerks of the 
magistrates, who assured him, with the 
sanction of the magistrates, that there 
was not one word of truth in that part of 
the report. Then, as to Sir J. Walsham’s 
report, he knew to be false, several of the 
extracts which had been read by the right 
hon. Baronet (Sir J. Graham) from that 
report. He was convinced, that Sir J. 
Walsham was sent down in order to get 
up a statement to meet him in the House 
of Commons; and he asked the right hon. 
Gentleman whether he did not know of 
Sir J. Walsham’s having been sent down 
previous to the debate? As to the state- 
ment of that Gentleman, that a pauper in 
the Bingley workhouse had been obliged to 
lie in the same bed with a dead person, he 
considered it a most monstrous statement. 
Sir J. Graham: I am very unwilling to 
divert the attention of the committee from 
the point more immediately before it,— 
namely, whether or no assistant-commis- 
sioners shall be continued ; but after the 
direct appeal of the hon. Member, I thinkit 
right to answer that appeal immediately. 1 
will begin by answering that part which 
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more immediately related to myself, namely, 
whether Sir John Walsham was directed to 
visit the Keighley union immediately before 
the present debate. The hon. Gentleman 
had stated distinctly that a prohibitory order 
respecting out-door relief was in force in 
the Keighley union, and he accounted for 
the crowded state of the workhouse as being 
the effect of that order. I then stated, that 
that prohibitory order was never issued in 
the Keighley union. I am now about to 
use an expression which the hon. Gentle- 
man will perhaps understand. I will join 
issue With him, not as to the character of 
Mr. Mott, but upon the question more im- 
mediately pending, namely, as to what has 
been the administration of the relief to the 


poor in the Keighley union. Mr. Mott is ' 


unknown tome. I found that gentleman 
to be an assistant poor-law commissioner, 
appointed some years ago, and I am not 
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above twenty other individuals, and opening 
out of the firstenamed room. 3. The use of 
the hovel described in Sir J. Walsham’s report 
as a school-room, under the management of an 
old pauper. 4. The intermixture of males and 
females in rooms opening out of the same pas- 
sage, and closely adjoining each other, as well 
as in one or more instances opening out of each 
other; a young woman’s bed-room, for ex- 
ample, opening out of a man’s bed-room, the 
master and matron in the meanwhile sleeping 
down stairs. 5. The fact that the same roof 
covers the Bingley gaol and the Bingley poor- 
house, the former being, however, the best 
half of the building. 6, In short, all other 
circumstances named in the report with refer- 
ence to the Bingley poorhouse, Mr. Ferrand 
living close to Bingley.” 


Adjourned Debate. 


Another point is added, most horrible, 
if true, and to the statement I request 
the particular attention of the hon. Mem- 
ber (Mr. Ferrand) :— 


aware of any circumstance which ought to | 


dispose me to think any statement made by | 


him to be untrue. The hon. Gentleman has 
stated that he knows Mr. Mott’s report to 
be untrue. Of course I cannot speak of my 
own personal knowledge. I communicated 


to the House what had been represented to 
me. After I understood that some very 
strong objections had been taken to issue an 


out-door relief order for Keighley, founded 
upon Mr. Mott’s report, Sir John Walsham, 


being in the immediate neighbourhood, and | 


not sent specially to Keighley, but being in 
the Burnley union, I suggested to the 
Poor-law Commissioners, in order to remove 
all doubt upon the subject, that Sir J. Wal- 
sham should be sent there. I think I was 
justified in doing so. Nothing can be less 
satisfactory than to meet an assertion by 
counter-assertion. The House will recol- 
lect the offer I made the hon. Gentleman. 
I do not now recede from it. If the hon. 
Gentleman will move for a committee to 
inquire into all the circumstances connected 
with the management of the Keighley 
union, as set forth in the reports of Mr. 
Mott and Sir J. Walsham, I will second the 
motion. That there may be no mistake as 
to the precise points for inquiry, I will 
state to the hon. Gentleman the prominent 
questions which, as I am informed, can be 
substantiated by evidence before that com- 
mittee. The points are these :— 


“1. The occupation of one small bed-room 
by three married couples (two of the couples 
young and able-bodied), and by two other 
males (one young and the mother of bas- 
tards), 2. The confinement in childbirth of 
8 young woman in a bed-room occupied by 


“The master of the Keighley poorhouse 
volunteered to tell Sir J. Walsham, when he 
was expressing his dissatisfaction at the com- 
fortless position in which the girl recently con- 
| fined was placed, that, bad as that might be 
| thought, he was sorry to say he had been 
obliged, for want of proper accommodation, to 
let the dead remain by the living till buried. 
Much horrified at this, Sir J. Walsham himself 
asked the question of the Bingley master, and 
he admitted, that when the house was full (as 
it then was) he also was compelled to do the 
| Same as they did at Keighley.” 

! 


This is the issue to which I now chal- 
| lenge the hon. Member. Let the hon. 
Member move for acommittee. This time 

there can be no mistake. These are the 

allegations which can be confirmed by evie 
| dence, and if the hon. Gentleman likes to 
| move for an inquiry, I will second the mo- 
\ tion. 

Mr. Wakley asked, if the assistant Poor- 
law commissioners, with the 20,000/. a- 
year, nearly, which they cost the public, 
witnessed these enormities without check- 
ing them, of what use were they. As to 
dead bodies lying in the same room with 
the living, was the right hon. Baronet 
aware that such things happened every 
day in this metropolis—such was the con- 
dition of the poor. He had known bodies 
to remain two, three, and four days in the 
midst of a family of four or five persons, 
who had not the means of removing them. 
Within the last six weeks he had held an 
inquest on the body of a child which was 
in the room with its parents five weeks 
after it wasdead. It had been stated to 
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him that the father of the child made 
application for a coffin, but did not get it 
on account of some offence he had given. 
Ultimately, however, he succeeded in gets 
ting a coffin; but on applying to the 
guardians to bury the corpse, and being 
questioned as to whether there were any 
ornaments upon it, to which he replied in 
the affirmative—there being some small 
bits of plate—he was told that the clergy- 
man would not bury it without the usual 
fee; that it would not be buried as a 
pauper, as the coffin was ornamented. 
Talk of the Keighley union! Things far 
more detestable and odious had come 
under his own observation. Soon after 
the establishment of the Poor-law com- 
mission the tolling of the bell and the use 
of the pall had been refused to paupers. 
Altogether the system was too detestable 
to admit of comment. As to the difference 
between the hon. Member opposite and 
Mr. Mott, he believed the hon. Gentle- 
man, and not Mr. Mott. 

Mr. R. Yorke said, the matter ought to 
be investigated. 
submitted that it was clearly the duty of 
the executive to investigate the charges 
that had been made, for up to this mo- 
ment they had not been satisfactorily met. 
Above all things, if the New Poor-law com- 
mission were to be continued, it should be 
first ascertained, as far as possible, whether 
the commissioner’s acts had been faultless 
or not. 

The committee divided on the question, 
that the words ‘ assistant-commissioners” 
stand part of the clause :—Ayes 228; 
Noes 45:—Majority 183. 
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Hope, hon. C. 
Howard, Lord 
Howard, P. H. 
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Howard, hon. H. 
Howard, Sir R. 
Howick, Viset. 
Hughes, W, B, 
Hussey, T. 

Hutt, W. 

Jackson, J. D. 
James, W. 

Jermyn, Earl 
Johnstone, Sir J. 
Johnstone, H. 
Jolliffe, Sir W. G. H; 
Jones, Capt. 
Kemble, H. 

Kerr, D. S.' 
Knatchbull,rt.ho.Sirk, 
Knight, H.G. 
Knightley, Sir C. 
Labouchere, rt. bn. Hi. 
Lascelles, hon. W. 8, 
Lefroy, A. 

Legh, G. C. 
Lennox, Lord A. 
Lincoln, Earl of 
Lindsay, H. H. 
Litton, E. 
Lockhart, W. 
Lowther, J. H. 
Mackenzie, W. F. 
M‘Geachy, F. A. 
Mainwaring, T. 
Mangles, R. D, 
Manners, Lord C. §, 
Manners, Lord J. 
March, Earl of 
Marshall, W. 
Marsham, Visct. 
Marsland, H. 
Martin, J. 

Martin, C. W. 
Master, T. W. C. 
Meynell, Capt. 
Miles, P. W. S. 
Mitchell, T. A. 
Neville, R. 

Nicholl, rt, hon. J. 
Norreys, Lord 
Norreys, Sir D. J. 
O’Brien, A. §. 
O’Brien, J. 

Ogle, S, C. H. 
Palmer, R. 
Palmerston, Visct, 
Parker, J. 

Patten, J. W. 

Peel, rt. hon. Sir R. 
Peel, J. 

Pendarves, E. W. W, 
Plumridge, Capt. 
Plumptre, J. P. 
Polhill, F. 

Pollock, Sir F. 
Ponsonby, hon. J. G. 
Powell, Col. 
Praed, W. T. | 
Pringle, A. 

Pusey, P. 
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Rasbleigh, W. 

Reid, Sir J. R. 

Rice, E. R. * 
Ricardo, J. L. 

Rose, rt. hon. Sir G. 
Rous, hon. Capt. 
Rundle, J. 
Rushbrooke, Col. 
Russell, Lord J. 
Russell, Lord E. 
Ryder, hon. G. D. 
Sanderson, R. 
Scarlett, hon. R. C. 
Seymour, Sir H, B. 
Shaw, rt. hon. F. 
Sheil, rt. hon. R. L. 
Smith, A. 

Smith, rt. hon. R. V. 


Somerville, Sir W. M. 


Stanley, Lord 
Stansfield, W. R. C. 
Stuart, Lord J. 
Stuart, W. V. 

Stuart, H. 

Strutt, E. 

Sturt, H.C. 

Sutton, hon. H. M. 
Talbot, C. R. M. 
Thesiger, F. 


Thompson, Ald, 
Thornely, T. 
Thornhill, G. 


Tollemache, hn. F. J. 


Trench, Sir F. W. 
Trevor, hon. G. R. 
Trollope, Sir J. 
Trotter, J. 
Tufnell, H. 

Vane, Lord H. 
Vernon, G. H. 


Vivian, hon. Capt. 
Waddington, H.S. 


Watson, W. H. 
Wawn, J.T. 
Welby, G. E. 
Whitmore, T. C. 
Wodehouse, E, 
Wood, C. 

Wood, Col. 
Wood, Col. T. 
Worsley, Lord 


Wortley, hon J. S. 


Wyse, T. 

Yorke, hon, E. T. 

Young, J. 
TELLERS, 

Fremantle, Sir T. 

Baring, H. 


List of the Noes. 


Arkwright, G. 
ea to 

e, W. 
Bretton, W.S. 
Brocklehurst, J. 
Brownrigg, J. S. 
Buck, L. W. 
Callaghan, D. 
Cochrane, A. 
Collins, W. 
Calvile, C. R. 
Crawford, W. S. 
Denison, E. B. 
Douglas, Sir C. E. 
Douglas, J. D. S. 
Duke, Sir J. 
Duncombe, T. 
Etwall, R. 
Fielden, J. 
Ferrand, W. B. 
Greenali, P. 
Grimsditch, T. 
Halford, H. 
Hall, Sir B. 


Hanmer, Sir J. 
Harris, J.Q. 
Hawkes, T. 
Henley, J. W. 
Hodgson, F. 
Hodgson, R. 
Hollond, R. 
Jervis, J. 
Mundy, E. M. 
Napier, Sir C. 
O’Connell, D. 
O’Connell, J. 
Pechell, Capt. 
Pollington, Visct. 
Richards, R. 
Scholefield, J. 
Sibthorp, Col. 
Taylor, J. A. 
Walker, R. 


Wilbraham, hon. R,B. 


Williams, W. 
TELLERS. 

Wood, B. 

Wakley, T. 


{Junz 28} 


Captain Pechell moved, that the Chair- 
man do report progress and ask leave to 
sit again. 

Motion agreed to. 

House resumed. Committee to sit again. 

— adjourned at a quarter-past one 
o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Tuesday, June 28, 1842. 


Misvutes.}] Biius. Public.—1*: Municipal Corporations 

(Ireland) ; Justices at Sessions. 

2". Tithes Commutation. 

Committed.— Dean Forest Poor, 

3* and passed:—Testimony Perpetuating; Slave Trade 
Abolition (Argentine Confederation); Slave Trade Sup- 
pression (Haiti); Slave Trade Treaties. 

Private.—1* Liverpool and Manchester Railway. 

2 Leicester Small Debts; Leeds Improvement, 
Reported.—Birmingham Free Grammar School Estate ; 
Mostyn’s Estate ; Bishop of Derry’s Estate; London and 
Greenwich Railway. 

3*. and fpassed :—Sudbury Improvement. 

Petitions Presented. By the Bishop of Llandaff, from 
the Rev. J. H. Scudamore ; and by the Bishop of London, 
from the Rev. C. Miller, for the Repeal of the Tithe 
Commutation Act.—From Wolverhampton, Morpeth, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, Stafford, and Macclesfield, to secure 
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Religious Instruction to Catholics in the Army and 
Navy.—From Newport, Kensington, Hammersmith, and 
Fulham, for the Encouragement of Schools in connection 
with the Church Education Society for Ireland. 


Mepicat Cuarities, (IRELAND).] The 
Earl of Mountcashell rose, pursuant to 
notice, to bring under the consideration of 
the House certain returns relative to me- 
dical charities in Ireland. The noble Earl 
referred to a circular letter written by 
Mr. D. Phelan, an assistant Poor-law 
commissioner in Ireland, to medical men 
connected with charitable institutions in 
that country, marked upon it “ private 
and confidential,” to which a great many 
answers had been received. The medical 
men answering the letter answered it in 
confidence, on account of its being consi- 
dered a private communication. The letter 
sought to obtain their opinion of the pre- 
sent mode of dispensing medical charities. 
Now there were ninety-three answers re- 
turned, but twenty-nine only had been 
made public. He had on a : Bons occa- 
sion moved for the production of all the 
returns on the subject in the possession of 
the Poor-law commissioners of Ireland, but 
except the few produced they were kept 
back. ‘This was most unfair, because the 
opinions of the medical men could not be 
obtained. He begged to mark the jesuit~ 
ical manner in which Mr. Phelan had acted 
in the matter. Before Mr. Phelan wrote 
the circular he went on a tour of inspec- 
tion in Ireland, visiting not fewer than 600 
dispensaries of one sort or another, and 
having heard what the opinions of the 
medical persons were he made his selection 
and sent the circular in question to the 
persons whose opinions were to him the 
most satisfactory. It was obvious, from 
what Mr. Phelan stated, that he desired to 
obtain the opinions freely in the first ins 
stance, for he said,— 
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“ Many persons would give information 
more freely in this confidential manner than in 
any other.” 


Having selected what he pleased out of the 
ninety-three letters, he obtained tweuty- 
nine, aud the Poor-law commissioners stated 
in their return that out of the twenty-nine 
two had declined to have their letters 
made public, so that reduced the number 
to twenty-seven, which number had been 
further reduced to fourteen, which had 
been printed in an appendix to the me- 
dical report upon the Table. Now, he 
considered that under the previous order 
of the House the Poor-law commissioners 
were bound to make a return of all the 
letters. The Poor-law commissioners had, 
however, acted otherwise ; they had dis- 
obeyed the order, and had entered a minute 
in their proceedings of the 25th May, 
1842, stating,— 


“That under the circumstances stated by 
Mr. Phelan”? (Mr. Phelan’s statement being 
that the letters were private, and ought not 
to be published without the consent of the 
writers), “ the Poor-law commissioners did 
not think they were required to give up the 
letters where the writers desired they should 
not be made public.” 


But the twenty-sevenl etters were given 
up, to which the parties did not object. 
He begged to inquire, by what authority 
the Poor-law commissioners kept back the 
other letters? They said they could not 
give them up because they were private 
letters. But what right, he might here 
ask, had an assistant Poor-law commis- 
sioner to write on public matters, and 
inform the parties that his communication 
was private? Now he had received several 
letters from medical men who were anxious 
that their recommendations to the Poor- 
law commissioners should be made public. 
The fact was, that the letters which they 
had not made public contained opinions 
adverse to their own, and this was the 
reason why they had been suppressed. 
The noble Earl then named some medical 
gentlemen who had written to him on the 
subject, and read an extract from a letter 
of one, which showed that the writer was 
at variance with the Poor-law commis- 
sioners on the subject. The Poor-law 
commissioners had been endeavouring to 
deceive their Lordships, by not giving the 
opinions of persons adverse to their own 
views, as regarded the mode of adminis- 
tering public charities in Ireland. Was 
that the way to obtain the truth? If their 
Lordships agreed with him in thinking 


{LORDS} 
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that the House had been treated with 
disrespect, he trusted they would show 
that opinion by adopting some meagure 
which should prevent a recurrence of such 
misconduct. He begged to assure. the 
House that he was not influenced by an 

party feelings in the case, but he thought, 
as a Peer of that House, he should not be 
doing his duty were he not to bring this 
subject forward. In the first place he 
thought that Mr. Phelan was to blame; 
but the Poor-law commissioners having 
adopted his view, and having passed the 
minute to which reference had been made, 
they had made themselves responsible, and 
to them he should look for the production 
of the letters that had been kept back. 
The noble Earl then dictated to the Clerk 
at the Table the words of the motion for 
the production of the missing correspond- 
ence, which motion having been formally 
put from the Woolsack, 

Lord Wharncliffe said, the commis. 
sioners had been quite ready to communi- 
cate all the documents which they pro- 
perly could. Mr. Phelan had deposited 
the twenty-seven letters which he had 
obtained the permission of the writers to 
make public; and the commissioners had 
thought, that unless the House of Lords 
should make further order, the remaining 
sixty-two ought not to be made public, 
as, whether Mr. Phelan was right or not 
in marking his letters private, his corre- 
spondents had a right to consider their 
answers private. The commissioners and 
the Government were, however, perfectly 
willing that all the letters should be pro- 
duced, if their Lordships, under the cir- 
cumstances, thought it right or necessary 
to call for them. He did not think, how- 
ever, that the House of Lords would give 
an order to have the letters laid on the 
Table which were marked private, He 
should, therefore, oppose the motion of the 
noble Earl. 

The Duke of Richmond entirely con- 
curred in the sentiments expressed by his 
noble Friend who had just addressed the 
House, and thought that their Lordships 
would never give their countenance to the 
production of letters written under the 
impression that they were private and con- 
fidential. He must also express the deep 
regret with which he had heard so much 
strong language applied to the conduct of 
these public officers. 

The Earl of Glengall said, that there 
was a great deal more in this matter than 


appeared at the first blush, These letters 
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were written for the purpose of getting up 
the medical report which was now on their 
Lordships’ Table. He would not say much 
on the subject of that report, as he believed 
the whole subject would come before the 
House on Thursday or Friday next, as he 
knew that there were some forty or fifty 
petitions to be presented from the officers 
of the different dispensaries and hospitals, 
and from the gentry of Ireland, stating 
that this medical report was not to be 
relied on. He was not in the habit of 
using strong language, but he must say, 
that there was scarcely five lines of truth 
in the whole of that report. The commis- 
sioners directed Mr. Phelan to write a 
letter—not a private letter—but that gen- 
tleman chose to put “private” on it. In 
every instance he signed himself ‘ Assist- 
ant Poor-law Commissioner,” but he added 
the word “ private,” so that he might use 
those which he pleased. From a know- 
ledge which he had of some of the persons 
to whom this letter had been sent, he had 
no doubt that many libels had been circu- 
lated against the officers of the different 
medical charities. By the late Government 
it was proposed to transfer the supervision 
of the medical charities to the different 
boards of Poor-law guardians, who were 
mostly elected by the priests and by agi- 
tators, The scheme of this report was to 
effect the same object, and therefore the 
word ‘ private” was affixed. 

Lord Monteagle deprecated those dis- 
cussions in which the most unmeasured 
language of vituperation was indulged to- 
wards the commissioners of Poor-laws, the 
late Government, and every one that did 
not concur in the political opinions of cer- 
tain Lords. Whilst he could not agree 
that the Poor-law guardians were the mere 
tools of the priests and agitators, he would 
concede this much, that a great deal of 
political agitation and religious fervour had 
‘entered into the elections of guardians. 
But surely the course pursued by the noble 
Lords opposite was calculated to keep up 
the irritation instead of (what all real 
friends of Ireland desired) allaying that 
irritation, and removing party feeling as 
much as possible from the consideration of 
the subject, from which of all others it 
ought to be excluded—that was, the treat- 
ment of the poor. He thought that dis- 
cussions of this kind could end in no good. 
The Poor-law commissioners acted in per- 
fect good faith, and so did Mr. Phelan. 
The motion of the noble Earl was to have 
all ‘these letters laid before them. He 
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thought they could not act more improperly 
than by calling upon a person holding an 
official situation to betray a private trust ; 
and what could be betraying a private trust 
more palpably than giving up private letters 
to be publicly examined? He thought 
such a course most injudicious, and he 
called upon their Lordships to oppose the 
motion of the noble Earl. 

The Marquess of Westmeath said, the 
public were well aware that a board had 
been appointed to regulate the Irish medi- 
cal charities, which scheme had not the sanc- 
tion of the generality of the landed gentry 
of that country, inasmuch as many of those 
charities were from private sources. He 
would not vote for a forcible production of 
private papers, but he felt that such com- 
munications were resorted to for a purpose. 
By such private and shuffling means it was 
intended to mislead Parliament. 

The Earl of Wicklow thought it inexpe- 
dient to obtrude arguments on a bill (the 
Medical Charities Bill) which was yet to 
be discussed by their Lordships. When it 
came before the House no doubt it would 
receive due consideration. The noble Earl 
deliberately accused the commissioners of 
violating an act of Parliament and of com- 
mitting a breach of the privileges of their 
Lordships’ House. He thought that the 
commissioners did not by any means de- 
serve the severe and sweeping censure of 
the noble Ear}, who had failed to prove his 
case. They could not have obeyed the 
Orders of the House in any other way. 
It was rather an unfortunate allusion 
made by the noble Earl to the inquiry of 
last year—a transaction which was always 
to be regretted when it was remembered. 
He thought that the secretary of that 
commission was too severely punished by 
dismissal from his office for a very venial 
fault. He said so to the Home Secretary at 
the time, and he now hoped that Mr. Stan- 
ley, the gentleman to whom he alluded, 
who had a large family, and who was other- 
wise a most worthy and deserving person, 
would be restored to the situation which 
he once occupied, and which he was given 
to understand was now vacant. 

Lord Colchester: The question was 
whether the return was a true or a false 
one. He thought no public officer ought 
to be permitted to select what letters he 
pleased out of a mass of correspondence, 
and to suppress others, in a matter invol- 
ving the public interest. Those which he 
suppressed in such a case, must be sus- 
pected as containing information and opin- 
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ions contrary to those which he entertained 
on the subject. 

The Marquess of Lansdowne thought 
the letters must be produced if the House 
made an order to that effect. The com- 
missioners were not to blame; he could 
not say as much for their Lordships’ 
House, when he looked at the order which 
they had made in this case, and which was 
not marked by their characteristic pru- 
dence and consideration. That order called 
on all persons to whom letters had been 
written and marked private by D. Phelan, 
to deliver them up whether they wished to 
do so or vot. It was impolitic as well as 
unjust to subject people in public depart- 
ments to such an ordeal if in their zeal for 
the public service they wished to obtain 
by private means information which they 
could not obtain by public. Such a prece- 
dent would tie up the hands of public 
officers, and he hoped the House would 
not sanction it. 

The Duke of Wellington wished that in 
all such cases involving the character of 
public officers like the present, noble Lords 
would give reasonable notice of their mo- 
tions, that Government might have proper 
time to examine into the facts by commu- 
nicating with the necessary parties. He 


hoped the House would not agree to the 


motion. It was his own opinion that the 
letters demanded ought not to be produced. 
He hoped the noble Lord, would, there- 
fore, withdraw his motion, and let the case 
of the letters to which he alluded be a 
matter of future inquiry. 

The Earl of Glengali was happy to con- 
firm by his testimony the praise which had 
been bestowed on Mr. Stanley. 

The Earl of Mountcashell did not con- 
sider the letter private, signed D. Phelan, 
Poor-law commissioner. As, however, it 
seemed to be the wish of their Lordships 
that he should not persevere with his mo- 
tion, he should withdraw it. 

The Duke of Richmond would not con- 
sent that the motion be withdrawn, and 
moved that the House reject it. 

Motion put and negatived, 


Justices at Sessions. } The Lord Chan- 
cellor said, inasmuch as the bill for altering 
the jurisdiction of justices at quarter ses- 
sions respecting the trial of offences would 
come into operation in the middle of the 
current sessions, and would thereby be 
likely to produce some inconvenience, he 
should submit a bill for remedying it, 
which he hoped to pass in the course of 
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the following day. For that ptirposé te 
gave notice that to-morrow he should mde 
that the standing orders be suspended. 
The noble Lord moved the first reading of 
a bill to confirm certain proceedings of 
justices at sessions. 

Bill read a first time. 

Adjourned. 


Oe e POC ROLF —— 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, June 28, 1842. 


Minutes.) Bitts. Public.—l’- Prisons, 

Committed. —Stock in Trade; Districts Courts and Prisons 
Committed and Reported.—Bribery at Elections (No: 2.) 
Reported.—New South Wales. 

3°. and passed :—Customs’ Acts (The Tariff); British 
Possessions Abroad ; Municipal Corporations (Iteland), 
Private—1i* Cambuslang and Muirkirk Roads (No. %, 
3°; and :——Lesbazeille’s Naturalization ; Roumé’s 
Naturalization; Duke of Argyll’s Estate; Reading Ceme- 
tery. 

Petitions PResentep. From Holywell, West Deriy 
and Pocklington Unions, against the Poor-law Amentk 
ment Bill—By Mr. Round, from Dunmow Union, for 
the Poor-law Amendment Bill—By Mr. Shaw, ftom 
Fermagh, Templeshanbo, and East Sehull, for Alteration 
of the Present System of Edueation (Ireland).—From 
Healaugh, against the Dissolution of Gilbert Unions,— 
From Several Individuals, for the Substitution of Affi. 
mations for Oaths.—By Mr. Brotherton, from Liverpool, 
for the Diseontiduance of the Wars in China and Aff. 
ghanistan—From Featherstone, Great Whitley, Hud- 
dersfield, Cawthorn, and Barnsley, against the Mines and 
Collieries Bil.—By Mr. Colville, from Matlock, for tn 
quiry into the System of Education pursued at Maynooth 
College—From Taunton for the Selection of a Packet 
Station at some point on the Bristol Channel, for thé 
Conveyanee of Letters and Passengers to and from South 
Wales and the South of Ireland.—From Mevagissey, for 
Abolition of the Tithe of Fish—From Grocers in Ireland, 
to repeal the Act which prohibits Grocers froii Selig 
Spirits—From the Bakers of Belfast, for ah Act to 
Regulate their Working Hours.—From the Coalminers of 
Garthshang, and the Inhabitants of Holytown, for Altera- 
tion of the Mode of Weighing their Work~—From J. H. 
Scudamore, to abolish the Tithe Commutation Act. 


SouruampTon Execrion.] Mr. S. Wort 
ley brought up a report from the South- 
ampton Town Election Inquiry Committee. 
The report stated, that it having been 
deemed necessary that John Bennett Luce 
should give evidence before the said com- 
mittee, he was yesterday, and again this 
morning, summoned for that purpose ; but 
that he did not appear, in obedience to the 
summons. The committee, therefore, had 
been directed to report the facts to the 
House. He then moved— 

“That John Bennett Luce be ordered to 
attend this House on Thursday next.” 


Motion agreed to. 


Distress (IreLanp).] Mr. D. Browne 
wished to know from the noble Lord, the 
Secretary for Ireland, whether Government 
were aware of the distress that prevailed 
at the present moment in various parts of 
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nd, and especially in the counties of 
0 and Galway? And if so, whether 
it were the intention of the Executive to 
take measures for the relief of that dis- 
tress? 

Lord Eliot said, Government had re- 
ceived information that very considerable 
distress prevailed in Galway, Mayo, and 
other western parts of Ireland. Govern- 
ment had, in consequence of those repre- 
gentations, entered into communication 
with the local authorities on the subject, 
and they had determined to adopt such 
measures a8 appeared to them to be the 
most expedient for removing the distress 
complained of. What those measures were, 
it would not, however, be prudent to dis- 
close. The people had borne their suffer- 
ings'with exemplary patience, and Govern- 
ment would neglect nothing that lay in 
their power to remove the distress. He 
had only to add, that those persons who 
were in a situation to afford aid had come 
forward in the most kind and generous 
manuer with their assistance. 


Ourraces (IrELAND).] Viscount Ber- 
nard wished to ask the noble Secretary for 
Ireland a question with respect to an 
outrage that was recently committed in 
Galway. It appeared that a party of Pro- 
testants were quietly enjoying themselves 
at a place on the sea-coast, when they 
were suddenly attacked by a number of 
people in boats, without any provocation, 
and were very much ill-treated. He beg- 
ged to ask the noble Lord whether the 
stipendiary magistrate had made a report 
of the case? and, if so, whether that re- 
port proved that the attack was premedi- 
tated and unprovoked. 

Lord Eliot answered, that the matter 
was inquired into by Mr. Gore Jones, the 
stipendiary magistrate, and by Messrs. 
Trevor and Thomas, two other magistrates. 
They had instituted an immediate inquiry 
into the subject, and the result of the in- 
vestigation had been that the attack 
was most wanton and unprovoked. The 
people thus assailed were proceeding on a 
party of pleasure, they were not playing 
party tunes, nor were they acting in any 
way offensively; and the Government 
was perfectly at a loss to discover any 
motive for the cruel and unprovoked 
attack that was made on them. The ma- 
gistrates were making the most strenuous 

to secure the offenders ; and, though 
they were not yet taken, he hoped that 
they would speedily be in custody. He 


{June 28} 
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regretted extremely that party feeling, 
which he hoped was almost extinct, should 
have shown itself on this occasion. 


Hatr-Farruinas.] Mr. Hume said, he 
had seen a very extraordinary proclama- 
tion about, the coinage and issue of half- 
farthings. He begged leave to ask of the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite, whether 
it were a hoax, or whether such a coinage 
was really about to be issued ? 

«Mr. Gladstone said, the question of the 
hon. Member would have been more pro- 
perly put to the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, as the Master of the Mint had nothing 
to do with issuing those proclamations. 
The coin in question was not intended 
exclusively for this country, though it was 
thought that in many instances it would be 
found useful. Such a coin was constantly 
circulated in some of our colonies, and if it 
were found useless or inconvenient here, it 
could be sent out to those colonies. 


Exection Procegpincs CommitrEE— 
Mr. Watter.] Mr. Roebuck moved the 
Order of the Day for calling Mr. Walter 
to the Bar of the House. 

Mr. Walter called to the Bar. 

The Speaker said: Mr. Walter, you 
will now hear read the report which the 
Select Committee on Election Proceedings 
yesterday made to this House. 

Report read. (See ante, p. 635.) 

The Speaker said: I have now to ask 
you whether you have any further state- 
ment to make respecting the matters set 
forth in the report of the Select Committee. 

Mr. Walter addressed the House in 
these words :— 


“T beg to assure you, Sir, that in refusing 
to attend this committee I was far from ine 
tending any disrespect to the House. Neither 
was I reluctant to lay before a committee no« 
minated by the House the fullest explanation 
in my power of all transactions in which I was 
personally concerned connected with the late 
election for Nottingham. On the contrary, it 
would pain me excessively to be prevented by 
what I conceived to be a paramount duty froim 
rendering the fullest obedience to the House, 
and declaring all I know. 

“ T hope it will be considered as an addi- 
tional proof of my respect for the House if [ 
abstain from consuming the time of the House 
by any lengthened defence of the course which 
Ihave taken, which course was dictated by 
the deepest and most conscientious sénse of 
the obligation imposed upon every subject of 
the British Crown to stand upon his constitu- 
tional tights, and to demand that he shall be 
tried by none but an impartial tribunal, to 
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which personal prejudice and affection should 
be alike unknown. 

‘¢T received the summons of the committee 
at a quarter past three o’clock on Friday last, 
ordering my attendance forthwith, with an 
injunction that I should produce papers which 
I never even saw, especially the much talked- 
of compromise. ‘The House must now be 
possessed of the grounds on which I hesitated 
to comply with such an order. I believe it 
would be very difficult to find in the records of 
a free nation any example, any precedent not 
already revoked with indignation by the public 
voice, for a proceeding by which a subject is 
to be arraigned before a court, the presiding 
Member of which has expressed himself in 
terms of so much personal hostility as the 
Member for Bath has used respecting me ; and 
this, the House will be pleased to observe, not 
obscurely, not in a whisper, but loudly and 
openly in this very House—that is, in the 
superior court itself, from which the inferior 
court where he presides has emanated. 

“ T trust, therefore, that I may claim the 
indulgence and protection of the House, when 
placed, by no act of my own, in so embar- 
rassing a position; and having, with all de- 
ference to the House, made these observations, 
which I hope, will be considered in the nature 
of a respectful protest, I shall submit myself 
to any order which you may be pleased to 
address to me.” 


Mr. Walter was ordered to withdraw. 

Mr. Roebuck conceived he should best 
perform the duty which devolved on him 
ministerially, as Chairman of the com- 
mittee appointed to inquire into Election 
Proceedings, by simply moving, “ That 
John Walter, Esq. do attend and give 
evidence before the select committee on 
Election Proceedings to-morrow at eleven 
o'clock. 

Sir R. Inglis: I still retain, Sir, the 
opinions which I have already frequently 
expressed npon the subject of this com- 
mittee. If on a former occasion I was 
guilty of any irregularity in the manner in 
which I referred to the hon. and learned 
Member for Bath as the originator of the 
committee, now, at least, I am sure I may 
be permitted, without rendering myself 
liable to be accused of violating the rules 
of courtesy or of this House, to address 
myself to him, for now, at any rate, he is 
the individual who moves for the attend- 
ance of Mr. Walter. I will not, Sir, enter 
into the question how far the Gentleman 
who has lately appeared at your Bar may 
or may not have had a right to complain 
of the hon. and learned Member for Bath, 
and of the language which he imputed to 
that hon. and learned Member. Strictly 
speaking, perhaps, he may be said, by a 
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fiction which we are all content to profit 
by, to have been irregular in alluding to 
that which has passed in this House, and 
which has not been printed in the minutes 
of its journals ; and I admit that, techni. 
cally speaking, if any person should think 
fit to avail himself of the subterfuge, Mr, 
Walter has been irregular in the reference 
he made to the speech of the hon. and 
learned Member for Bath ; but I am sure 
that no Member of this House is of opi. 
nion that Mr. Walter has violated its ru 

by having so referred to that speech. No 
hon. Member, at least, has thought right 
to rise in his place and denounce Mr, 
Walter as guilty of a breach of the privi. 
leges of the House for having referred to 
it; while the hon. and Jearned Member 
for Bath did not deny the use of the words 
attributed to him. That being the case, I 
own I cannot understand upon what prin. 
ciple it is that the one can sit as a judge, 
or the other be blamed for refusing to attend 
as a criminal. I think my right hon, 
Friend the Recorder of Dublin, for cor. 
recting an error which his judicial mind 
has at once seized. He says that Mr. 
Walter is not a criminal, that he is onl 

accused. But that distinction, though 
sufficiently clear to a legal mind, is not so 
clear in the construction at least of the 
great majority of this House—it is not 0 
clear as to make it important whether I 
should use the one word or the other. 
Practically speaking, every individual 
called before that committee is, I under- 
stand by an acknowledgment which was 
made yesterday, called before an inquisition. 
I use the word deliberately, and not for the 
sake of making an accusation against the 
committee. The individual is called be- 
fore an inquisition, where, without know- 
ing who may have been heard before him, 
or who would be heard after him, he is to 
answer all questions that may be put to 
him, by or in the presence ofa person who 
has himself proclaimed that he is not 
strictly impartial. The hon. and learned 
Member for Bath has not professed him- 
self impartial, and yet the party accused is 
called upon to place himself in the room 
with nine Gentlemen, presided over by 
that hon. and learned Member, and there 
required to answer any such questions as 
the majority of the committee may think 
fit to put to him touching every matter 
connected with the last election, and pos- 
sibly any other election, for the borough 
of Nottingham, and, without seeing avy 
of his accusers, he is obliged to submit to 
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this inquisition. I.understand that the 
committee have decided that whenever any 
allegation is made touching any particular 
individual, due notice should be given to 
such individual that such allegation has 
been made. I ask him would that be to- 
lerated in any court of justice? Is there 
any place—I hope not in England—I 
would say almost out of England,—but 
is there any other place in England in 
which such a perversion—such a denial of 
law and justice would be for a moment 
tolerated? I do not look to one side of 
the House or the other in asking that 
question—I appeal to the House in general, 
and I ask them as English gentlemen, 
whether they will consent to the continua- 
tion of this system? It was my intention 
to have called the attention of the House 
to the subject, upon recently hearing that 
a Member of the House had been refused 
admittance to the committee-room as a 
party interested, though he was told that 
if he wished to claim admittance as a 
Member of the House his application 
would be granted. I had intended to raise 
the question how far this tribunal, giving 
them credit, if you please, for perfect im- 
partiality and a sincere desire to seek for 
nothing but the truth—how far they did 
not owe it to themselves and their own 
character to conduct their proceedings on 
the same principles as those upon which 
every court in England, from the highest 
to the lowest, has from time immemorial, 
with one single exception, been constituted 
to carry on its proceedings? That single 
exception, Sir, was the Star Chamber. In 
another country the exception was the 
Inquisition. Let me not be told of the 
grand jury as a case in point. There the 
proceedings are not criminal; there the 
inquiry is merely preliminary, and you do 
not bring the accused party before you. 
That is the point of distinction between a 
i jury and this tribunal which the 

ouse has so hastil y—far too hastily, I must 
say—instituted. Before such a tribunal is 
it that the person accused is to appear and 
submit himself, if you please, to nine judges 
of the most innpieiial and unimpeachable 
characters ; say, that they are absolutely 
unimpeachable—still, is it, I ask, fitting 
that an English subject on being acccused 
should be called before such a tribunal as 
that? If it were a jury, he might chal- 
lenge a juryman, The hon. and learned 
Member for Bath would not, I am sure, 
contend that he could sit as a juryman ; 
and if he could not sit as a juryman, ought 
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he, let me ask, to sit as a judge? But the 
hon. and learned Member for Bath is not 
the only person with whom the House has 
to deal. Mr. Walter has appeared at the 
Bar, made his protest, and expressed his 
willingness to submit to the Order of the 
House. With that Order of the House, 
I, for one, as Mr. Walter has thought it 
right to make that submission, shall not 
consider it my duty to interfere. Who 
have been Mr. Walter’s advisers, or whether 
he has had any advisers, I know not; but 
of this I am sure, that if I had been his 
adviser, I would not have counselled him 
to take the course which he has taken. 
I certainly would not have dictated the 
letter which he has addressed to the com- 
mittee. I think, that, first, by having 
written that letter, and that, secondly, by 
having stated his willingness to submit to 
the Order of the House, he has relinquished 
that high ground upon which he might 
have stood. At all events, I felt myself 


justified in calling the attention of the 


House to my own view of the case, because 
I stated on a former occasion that such a 
case might occur ; and as this is, perhaps, 
not the only instance in which it may occur, 
I would ask the House to consider what 
will be its course in the event of another 
individual refusing to appear before the 
committee, and how far it is prepared to 
apply the process of the screw to such an 
individual? With the willing witness who 
has been at the Bar the House may deal as 
it seems fit ; but suppose another individual 
to say, ‘*1 claim the protection, not of the 
laws of my country, but of the principle of 
the laws of my country: I claim to be tried 
hefore a jury to no one of whom J can fairly 
object : I claim to be tried before a tribunal 
the leading member of which has not pro- 
nounced an opinion personally unfavourable 
to me ”—what, in that case, is the House 
prepared todo? I ask the House that ques- 
tion as much for the sake of the hon. and 
learned Member for Bath as for the sake of 
any such individual ; because I can conceive 
no situation more painful than that of ajudge 
sitting as the hon. and learned Member ha 
done—a situation which the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for Cork 
once described, in reference to his being 
placed upon the bench, as a situation in 
which he feared that his desire to adminis- 
ter justice in a just and impartial spirit 
towards those who were regarded as his 
opponents might be the very cause of lead- 
ing him into acts of injustice and partiality 
the other way. For the sake, then, of the 
2A 
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hon. and learned Member for Bath, I de- 
precate his continuing chairman of a com- 
mittee where he has almost prejudged the 
case, and where he has pronounced such an 
opinion against the leading person impli- 
cated as would, in any other tribunal but 
a committee of the House of Commons, 
cause a man to shrink from acting as a 
judge. It is not my intention to interpose 
between the motion of the hon. and learned 
Member for Bath, that Mr. Walter do 
attend the committee at eleven o'clock 
to-morrow, and the pleasure of the House. 
If the House is pleased to concur in such 
a motion, I shall not divide the House 
against it, Mr. Walter having expressed at 
your own Bar his willingness to attend. 
Colonel Sedthorp cordially concurred in 
all that had fallen from the hon. Baronet ; 
but regretted the hon. Baronet had not 
concluded with an amendment to the effect 
that Mr. Walter should not be required to 
attend the committee. He knew not, and 


he hoped in saying so that he was not out 
of order, whether to admire more the con- 
stitutional views and the able speech of the 
hon. Baronet, or the manly, straightforward, 
and respectful conduct of the hon, gentle- 
man who had lately appeared at the Bar 
of the House. He repeated, that he could 


not but admire the firm and candid, yet 
perfectly respectful manner, in which 
Mr. Walter had expressed his readiness 
to obey the Orders of the House on 
the one hand, and on the other his manly 
bearing and chivalrous demonstration in 
resisting the order of the committee. Yes, 
he gloried in the conduct of that hon, 
Gentleman, and if it were the pleasure of 
the House to visit him with those pains 
and penalties which it was in the power of 
the House to inflict, he hoped he should 
be one of the first men to pay his respects 
to that hon: Gentleman in whatever situa- 
tion he might be placed. He should be 
delighted to see this body of arbitrary 
gentlemen defeated ; for so unconstitu- 
tional and disgraceful a proceeding had 
never emanated from a British House of 
Commons. He would not trespass further 
on the time of the House. He had thus 
openly expressed his opinion, and he would 
conclude by observing, that he should not 
be at all sorry to be placed in a similar 
situation to that of the hon, Gentleman 
who had been so recently at the Bar. 

Sir G. Grey said, that although he did 
not object to the motion, he thought the 
House ought not to be satisfied with its 
adoption alone. He thought, that the 
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authority of the House was calldd jin 
question by the conduct of the Gentleman 
who had lately appeared at the Bar.» The 
House had appointed a committee, and 
expressly delegated to it the power of 
sending for persons, papers, and records. 
He could make every allowance for the 
feelings of a gentleman who had been 
attacked in that House, where he was not 
able to defend himself, and he therefore 
did not wish to propose anything likes 
harsh proceeding towards that Gentleman; 
but it was impossible to read that Gentle. 
man’s letter, or to have heard the speech 
which he had recently addressed to. the 
House, without feeling that he drew.a 
distinction, which it would be most dan- 
gerous to sanction, between the direct 
authority of the House, and the authority 
delegated by the House to a committee of 
the House to send for papers, persons, and 
records. If he understood that speech 
rightly, what the Gentleman who delivered 
it meant to say, amounted to this:—“] 
will not submit to this committee, because 
I conceive it to be a partial committee ; 
but if the House chooses to appoint an- 
other committee, I will submit to it; to 
the authority of the superior tribunal I 
bow, but to that of the inferior tribunal I 
demur.” He thought, that the House 
should not sanction any such distinction 
as that ; and he hoped, it was prepared to 
support the authority of the committee, 
He rather threw out for the consideration 
of the House, than with the view of making 
any distinct proposition on the subject, 
whether the present motion should not be 
followed up by an admonition from the 
Speaker to Mr. Walter? He was decidedly 
of opinion, that the House ought to ex- 
press itself upon this occasion, and that 
the Gentleman who had appeared at the 
Bar of the House ought to be informed, 
that it was the bounden duty of every 
person receiving a summons from the 
committee of the House, to which the 
House had delegated the power of sending 
for papers, persons, and records, to obey 
that summons, as much as if it were 4 
direct order of the House. 

Sir R, Peel said, I am quite prepared to 
support the authority of the tribunal that 
has been constituted by this House for the 
purpose of conducting an important iu- 
quiry. The responsibility of appointing 
that committee rests not with the com- 
mittee but with the House, aod this 
House is bound to support that tribunal 
in the exercise of its proper authority. 
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Without such support, the powers of the 
committee must necessarily prove insuffi- 
cient and fail. But, considering the lan- 
guage of the Gentlemen who has appeared 
at the Bar, considering that he has said, 
that he felt it to be a paramount obliga- 
tion upon him to give such testimony as it 
was in his power to give for the purpose of 
elucidating the truth of the matter under 
investigation, and considering also, that he 
has expressed his readiness to submit to 
the order of the House, I. do think, upon 
the whole, that the best course, and the 
most dignified course for the House to 
pursue, would be to signify to Mr. Wal- 
ter, through your chairman, that it is his 
bounden duty to attend the committee and 
give evidence. I think, the best course to 
pursue would be, that which was adopted 
in the case of Mr, Fleming, which was 
this :— 

“It having been reported to the Flouse 
that Mr. Fleming had refused to answer a 
question which he deemed inconsistent with 
his character as a man of honour before the 
Southampton Election Committee, it was or- 
dered by the House, that John Fleming, Esq., 
do attend in his place forthwith, and be in- 
formed by Mr, Speaker, that the legal tri- 
bunal to decide upon his obligation to answer 
questions, is the select committee appointed 
under the act of Parliament to try the matter 
of the petition ; and that Mr. Speaker do also 
inform him, that any objection he has to urge 
must be submitted to the committee, and de- 
termined by them.” 


Mr. Fleming attended accordingly, and 
the Speaker communicated to him the said 
order, Upon the whole, J think, that is 
the best course for the House to take. I 
do not at all agree that the case is one 
which calls for a reprimand. My opinion 
is, that the Speaker, as in the case of Mr. 
Fleming, ought to notify to Mr. Walter 
that it is his duty to attend the committee 
and give evidence. 

Sir G, Grey: That was not a precedent 
in point, as Mr. Fleming made no allega- 
gation that the tribunal was an improper 
one, 
Sir R. Inglis said, that the motion now 
was, that Mr, Walter do attend the com- 
mittee, and give evidence to-morrow at 
eleven o'clock. 

The Speaker put the question, which 
was received by a loud ery of ‘‘ No,” from 
several hon. Members. 

Viscount Howick understood, that the 
right hon. Baronet was going to move, 
that ‘the same course be adopted as in the 
case of Mr, Fleming. 
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Sir R, Peel: What I meant to state 
was, that the course pursued by the hon. 
and learned Member for Bath is in con- 
formity with that which was adopted in 
Mr. Fleming’s case. There Mr. Fleming 
appeared before the committee, and stated 
his reason for refusing to give evidence ; 
and upon that being reported to the House 
he was ordered to attend and give evidence, 
with which order he complied. It would 
be impossible to adopt precisely the same 
words. Here Mr, Walter has expressed 
his readiness to attend before the com- 
mittee and give evidence, and I still think 
it only remains for the House to inform 
him that it is his duty to do so. 

Viscount Howick: But the vote we are 
about to come to is not to desire the 
Speaker to inform Mr. Walter that it is 
his duty to obey the summons of the com- 
mittee. According to the words of the 
motion the House is about to adopt a new 
order, which order is that Mr, Walter 
shall attend to the direction of the com- 
mittee. This is the distinction drawn by 
my right hon. Friend, and it is a distine- 
tion of very considerable importance. If 
we recognise the principle that the au- 
thority of the committee is not sufficient, 
we necessarily, and to a great extent, 
weaken its proceedings. I think, therefore, 
that the motion as it now stands should 
be amended, and that the House should 
direct that the Speaker inform Mr. Walter 
that it is his bounden duty to obey the sum- 
mons of the committee. The motion as 
now put is not in accordance with the 
precedent quoted by the right hon. Ba- 
ronet. 

Sir R. Peel: I conceived that the right 
hon. Gentleman (Sir G. Grey) had pro- 
posed something in the way of a censure 
ou Mr. Walter, which I regarded as un- 
called for. Mr. Walter said that he felt 
himself under an obligation to facilitate the 
inquiry, and that he was ready to sub- 
mit to the House, All I thought neces- 
sary in that case was that the Speaker 
should notify to him that it was the 
pleasure of the House that he should facili- 
tate the inquiry by attending the com- 
mittee ard giving evidence. 

Sir R. Inglis: 1 wish, Sir, you would 
state whether the question has not been 
already put by you. I believe it has, 

The Speaker: If the noble Lord the 
Member for Sunderland rose before the 
voice was given in the negative, of course 
he had a right to speak upon the question. 
If not, he has no right to speak, My im- 
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pression is that the noble Lord rose after 


the question had received a negative. 
Lord J. Russell: 1 only wish to know 
whether the Ayes or the Noes have it. 
The Speaker: The Noes have it. 
The House divided :—Ayes 223; Noes 


77: Majority 146. 
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Grant, Sir A. C. 
Grimsditch, T. 


Howick, V. 
Hussey, T. 
Irving, J 
Jackson, J. 
Jones, Capt. 
Kemble, H. 
Knightly, Sir C. 
Lefroy, A. 
Lockhart, W. 
Mackenzie, T. 
Maclean, D. 
M’Geachy, F. A. 
Manners, Lord J. 
Marton, G. 
Maunsell, T. P. 
Neeld, J. 
Neville, R. 
O’Brien, A.S. 
Polhill, F. 
Pollington, Visct. 
Praed, W. T. 
Round, C.G. 
Stewart, J. 
Sturt, H. C. 
Trollope, Sir T. 
Tyrell, Sir J. F. 
Verner, Col. 


Halford, H. 
Hampden, R. 
Henley, J. W. 
Hodgson, F. Inglis, Sir R. H. 
Hornby, J. Sibthorp, Col. 


On the question that John Walter esq. 
be called to the Bar, and that the resolu- 
tion be communicated to him by Mr. 
Speaker, 

Sir G. Grey said, that although he 
was desirous not to put the House to 
the trouble of again coming to a division, 
yet he thought it very desirable that 
they should adopt a resolution in the 
terms he had before mentioned, because 
he considered that it ought to be clearly 
understood that every individual who re- 
ceived a summons from a committee of 
that House, duly signed and authenti- 
cated by its chairman, was bound to make 
no exception to obeying the mandate it 
conveyed on such grounds as those of a 
supposed partiality among its Members. 
He hoped and believed that the House 
generally assented to this doctrine, and 
that it was a common understanding that 
such summonses ought to*be attended to. 
It was the more important that the senti- 
ments of the House should clearly be made 
known on the point, because this was not 
a solitary case. They had, in the course 
of that evening, already received a report 
from the Southampton committee to the 
effect that a witness had neglected to at- 
tend before it in obedience to the summons 


of the chairman, That individual had been 


Vyvyan, Sir R. R. 
Wakley, T. 
TELLERS. 
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ordered to appear at their Bar. He might 
be brought up to-morrow, and might plead 
a similar excuse, and so they might be 
constantly involved in discussions as to the 
partiality or impartiality of particular 
Members—discussions which he thought 
would tend little to enhance the dignity 
of that assembly. He thought that when 
Mr. Walter was called to the Bar, he 
should be informed that it was his duty to 
attend before a committee of that House 
when summoned. 

Lord J. Russell should not have risen 
before the division, had he understood that 
the negative voice of the House had been 
expressed. He now only wished to say 
that he entirely agreed in the course pro- 
posed to be pursued by his right hon, 
Friend. He thought he was quite right 
in saying that the committee possessed 
sufficient authority to summon witnesses 
before them, and also that witnesses so 
summoned ought to attend tothe summons. 
The course proposed was the course they 
had pursued in Mr. Fleming’s case, and 
he supposed that it was not desired to treat 
Mr. Walter in any other manner than they 
treated a Member of their own House. 
The resolution they had just carried should 
therefore, he conceived, be communicated 
to Mr. Walter; but at the same time he 
did not wish it to be thereby inferred that 
the House did not give such powers to its 
committees as enabled them to issue sum- 
monses which should be binding upon 
persons to attend, without their receiving 
any intimation from the House itself that 
compliance with that summons was es- 
sential. 

Sir R. Peel said, that as far as his own 
experience went, he must say that the 
committees appointed by that House had 
the power of summoning witnesses, not in 
consequence of any inherent right in the 
committees themselves, but by a devolution 
of the power of that House in the resolu. 
tion authorizing and empowering the com- 
mittee to send for persons, papers, and 
records. They had already resolved ‘‘ that 
Mr. Walter do attend the committee and 
give evidence at eleven o’clock to-morrow.” 
That was the resolution they had come to, 
and it certainly appeared to him that the 
ends of justice would be answered, and no 
danger of establishing a bad precedent 
would be incurred, in calling Mr. Walter 
to the Bar, and authorizing the Speaker to 
notify to him the resolution of the House. 
He said this, however, with the distinct 
declaration of his opinion that the com- 
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mittee did not require the authority of 
that House to summon witnesses in each 
case, but that they already possessed that 
authority distinctly and specifically dele- 
gated to them by the House’s resolution, 
empowering them to send for persons, 
papers, and records. 

Viscount Howick did not at all object to 
the view taken by his right hon. Friend 
the Member for Devonport, and if he had 
just now voted in the minority, it was sim- 
ply on the ground that the means taken to 
arrive at the end were irregular and unsa- 
tisfactory. He had considered before the 
division, and he still thought, that the re- 
solution ought to have been passed in the 
form suggested by his right hon. Friend. 
It was with that view that, finding it was 
tuo late to amend the resolution, he had 
voted against it, with a view to throw it 
out, and substitute another more regular 
in its shape. As, however, the House had 
decided in favour of that motion, he 
thought they could not now do better than 
support the motion just submitted to 
them. 

Mr. O'Conneli said, nobody understood 
the motion to convey any censure on Mr. 
Walter. It only carried out the view that 


it was better at once to check what might 


be made a very bad precedent, that of wit- 
nesses summoned before a committee stop- 
ping to canvass its composition. Nobody 
would say that any witness had a right to 
do that. But there were other steps which 
might be taken in such cases. If, for in- 
stance, a witness objected to the appoint« 
ment of a certain person to serve on a com- 
mittee before which he was summoned to 
appear, he might come before the House 
and say that the person in question was not 
neutral enough, and so submit himself and 
his case to the House’s pleasure. But with- 
out making out such a case, no witness had 
any right to quarrel with the orders of the 
House; and he submitted that nothing 
could be more irregular than the com- 
mencement of such quarrels, solely with a 
view to that sort of, what he would call, 
bye-battle, of which they had already had 
a specimen. 

Lord J. Manners could not but think 
that Mr. Walter had entirely submitted 
himself to the House in the manner the 
hon. and learned Gentleman seemed to 
consider necessary. He had appeared at 
their bar in conformity to their order, and 
had stated very calmly and respectfully his 
objections to be examined before a com- 
mittee presided over by the Member for 
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Bath. Those objections also stood oy 
record ; they appeared on the paper of the 
House ; and nobody up to that time had 
denied that they were true. 

Mr. Wakley contended that the proposis 
tion of the right hon. Baronet conveyed a 
censure on Mr. Walter, for the right hou 
Baronet laid it down as a principle, that a 
witness was obliged to submit himself, fy 
the most passive way imaginable, to the 
mandate of the committee, and that, te 
matter whether he was summoned as a 
witness merely, or was made to appear 
before the world as a criminal cogngeliia 
the transactions objected to, he was ut once 
passively to submit to whatever that coms 
mittee might exact. He at once and de- 
cidedly protested against any such ductrine, 
He said that it exhibited the very essence 
of tyrannical despotism, and that if it were 
acted on a practice would grow out of it 
which must be attended with danger to 
every individual in that House. He en- 
tirely agreed with what the hon. Member 
for Oxford University had said upon this 
subject, and it seemed to him that the 
House had been startled into one of the 
most ridiculous aud unconstitutional pro- 
ceedings that were ever taken by that as- 
sembly, He should never forget when the 
hon. Member for Bath got up and put bis 
string of interrogations to so many Mem- 
bers, who all so ridiculously appeared in 
their places and gave answers to questions 
referring to perfectly private transactions. 
He said these transactions were perfectly 
private. They were transactions of which 
the law did not take cognizance. The law 
had not hitherto held parties to be crimi- 
nal who had engaged in such transactions, 
and yet there they were requiring Mem. 
bers to get up in their places and in the 
face of the House (to create convictions for 
themselves. In his opiuion the sooner they 
got out of the scrape the better, The 
sooner they extricated themselves from the 
dilemma the better for that House and for 
the country, because, as he had heard, an 
impression existed out of doors that there 
had been unfair dealing, that the inquity 
was not conducted with impartiality, and 
that equal justice was not dealt out to all. 
It was his belief too that the hon. Member 
for Bath, with all his acuteness, would not 
be able to tell them anything new, He 
believed he would not tell them a won 
which was not already well kmown to the 
country, and which had not been known 
for years. The only possible effect that 
could result would be to fasten a 
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tice upon a few individual Members. 
Such a proceeding might gratify a few 
gentlemen, but he for one did not partici- 
te in their feelings. He thought the 


whole proceeding unfair, and he entered 
his protest against it from beginning to 
end 


Mr. Escott objected to the proceedings 
which had taken place against the gentle- 
mau who had appeared at the Bar. It was 
alleged that the hon. Member for Bath had 
for some time passed assumed a hostile at~- 
titude towards Mz. Walter, and this alle- 
gation the hon. Member for Bath had not 
denied. Therefore it was that Mr. Walter 
had declined to attend, and not from any 
disposition to question the authority of the 
tribunal. Furthermore, the hon. Member 
for Bath had last night made a statement 
tothe House, the substance of which was, 
that the Committee on Election Proceed- 
ings had come to the resolution of adopt- 
ing the extraordinary system of excluding 
all those against whom any accusation 
existed from hearing the evidence given 
before the committee. This was a pro- 
ceeding calculated to defeat the substantial 
ends of justice, and he had voted against 
the order for Mr. Walter’s attendance 
being made, as he was of opinion that the 
proceedings of the committee, as conducted 
by the hon, and learned Member for Bath, 
were not likely to conduce to the ends of 
justice. When he said this, however, he 
did not mean to dispute the power of the 
committee, but every lover of truth and 
justice must be opposed to the course of 
proceeding adopted in the case. 

Lord Stanley said, it should be remem- 
bered, that the persons examined before 
the select committee were called upon, not 
as accused parties, but merely for the pur- 
pose of giving evidence, so as to aasist in 
an important inquiry. The object of the 
committee was not to incul pate any person, 
but to elicit certain facts relative to the 
subject into which they were appointed to 
inquire; and if Mr. Walter had any well- 
founded objection to appearing before that 
committee, the ebjection should have been 
made to the House. That would have 
been the proper mode to make the objec- 
tion. If the question had been raised when 
the committee was appointed, and if it had 
been stated that there were reasons to sup- 
pose that any person named on the com- 
mittee entertained hostile dispositions 
against any of the persons likely to be 
called before it, and that therefore a fair 
tial could mot be expected, that might 
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furnish a good ground why the House 
should take the subject into consideration. 
No objection, however, was taken to the 
formation of the committee at the time 
that the power was delegated to it. The 
House appointed a committee to inquire 
into the alleged corrupt compromises. 
That was the avowed object for which the 
committee was appointed, and not for any 
purposes of a criminatory nature. Mr, 
Walter was summoned to give evidence 
before that committee, not as one crimi- 
nally charged, but as a witness, and in 
that character he had no right to object to 
appear on the ground of personal feeling 
on the part of any of those by whom the 
committee was constituted. This appeared 
to him to be the proper view to take of the 
matter, and the result of his experience 
was, that when the House delegated toa 
committee the power to examine persons, 
papers, and records, the parties were bound 
to attend and produce the documents. If 
there were any reasons why it would be 
inexpedient to intrust the committee with 
such power, the time to take the objection 
was that at which the power was proposed 
to be delegated. 

Sir R. H. Inglis did not see the ques- 
tion quite in the light of the noble Lord. 
There were some facts omitted which it 
would be necessary to be kept in view. 
The hon, Member for Bath moved for a 
committee of inquiry, which was, amongst 
other things, to take into consideration 
certain alleged corrupt compromises. 
Amongst other cases to be inquired into 
was that of Nottingham, for which Mr 
Walter had been a candidate. Two gen- 
tlemen had been declared the sitting Mem- 
bers for that borough by a committee of 
the House. The alleged compromise, it 
was said, led to the retirement of one of 
those members for the purpose of allowing 
another candidate to come forward, and 
rumour had it that Mr. Walter would be 
seated in that gentleman’s place. If there 
was any charge, then, Mr. Walter was the 
person accused of the compromise, toge- 
ther with the gentleman who was said to 
have vacated in his favour. Not only, 
then, was Mr. Walter personally interested 
but he was accused of a crime, and of a 
crime now made so for the first time. The 
hon. Member for Finsbury had truly ob- 
served, that cases of as gross a nature as 
the present had frequently taken place be- 
fore without exciting the indignant virtue 
of the House; aod whether Mr. Walter 
was right or wrong in the course which he 
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had pursued, it was clear that he was a 
party interested in the issue, and might 
very fairly protest against the tribunal 
before which, under such circumstances, 
he was called upon to appear. The noble 
Lord said, that the objection should have 
been taken when the committee was about 
to be instituted, and when the power was 
proposed to be delegated to them; but 
how could Mr. Walter know beforehand 
the course which the committee would 
adopt, or how could he interfere to pre- 
vent it? 

Mr. Ferrand rose merely to ask one 
question. The noble Lord said Mr. Walter 
was called upon to attend the committee, 
not as a criminal, but as a witness. If, 
however, Mr. Walter should find that in the 
course of inquiry he was likely to crimi- 
nate himself, would he be allowed to retire 
from the examination? If not, the inves- 
tigation could not be considered in any 
other light than that of a criminal inquiry. 

Captain Polhill wished to say a few 
words on the subject before the House. 
The motion was, that Mr. Walter be sum- 
moned to the Bar, and commanded to at- 
tend before the committee and give his 
evidence. As far as he understood Mr. 
Walter’s objections to appearing, the chief 
one related .to the chairman of the com- 
mittee, in consequence of some private 
quarrel or misunderstanding. That he 
apprehended was the main objection. Ac- 
cording to the suggestion of the hon. and 
learned Member for Cork, it was compe- 
tent to Mr.Walter to petition the House on 
this ground ; and it would be but fair to give 
him time to do so, He would therefore 
move, as a substantive resolution, that Mr. 
Walter be ordered to attend the committee 
on Thursday, so as to allow the interve- 
ning day for the presentation of a petition. 

The Speaker: The House having al- 
ready decided that Mr. Walter should at- 
tend to-morrow, it would be irregular to 
re-open that question. 

Motion agreed to. 

Mr. Walter summoned to the Bar. 

The Speaker: I have to inform you that 
the House has come to the following reso- 
lution :—That you be directed to attend 
and give evidence before the select com- 
mittee on Election Proceedings at eleven 
o'clock to-morrow. 

Mr. Walter withdrew. 


Customs’ Acts— 


Mr. Cocurane.] Mr. Roebuck brought 
up a report from the select committee on 
Election Proceedings, stating that having 
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found it necessary to examine Alexander 
Baillie Cochrane, Esq., the chairman wag 
directed to write to that Gentleman to de. 
sire his attendance on Wednesday, ‘the 
29th, and to produce all papers and records 
relating to the Bridport election. An answer 
dated the 27th of June, had been received 
that day from Mr. Cochrane, acknowledg. 
ing the receipt of the letter fromthe chair. 
man of the committee, requiring his attend. 
ance, with all papers and records relating 
to Bridport. The letter concluded by de. 
clining to comply with the requisition, 

Mr. Roebuck gave notice that he would 
to-morrow move that Mr. Cochrane be 
ordered to attend on Thursday at eleven 
o'clock. 


Customs’ Acts—Tue Tartrr.] The 
Customs Bill was then read a third time. 

Mr. Jervis rose to move an additional 
clause, of which he had given notice ona 
former day. He now saw how inconves 
nient it was to engraft a new substantive 
clause into a bill at that stage ; but the 
matter to which his proposition had refer- 
ence was a very important one. The ob- 
ject of his motion was to prevent any ad. 
ditional tax on the coals consumed by 
British steam-ships, and thereby deterio- 
rating the interests of this class of vessels. 
While foreign countries were getting up 
companies for the encouragement of steam- 
shipping, we should carefully avoid doing 
anything which would inflict injury upon 
our own vessels of that class. His propo- 
sition contained a proviso permitting the 
commissioners of her Majesty’s Treasury 
to allow a drawback upon the duty paid 
upon coals by all our commercial steam- 
vessels, This was the more necessary, a8 
it was to be remarked that many of these 
persons had contracted for public works 
previous to the duty being imposed, and it 
would be unfair and unjust, if no draw- 
back were allowed, to demand the fulfil 
ment of such contracts. There were now 
1,020 steam-vessels in this country, and 
the number had increased rapidly under 
the present law. It was for the publicin- . 
terest to induce parties to undertake the 
longer voyages, because the vessels enga 
in them would be most effective in time of 
war. The effect of imposing a duty on 
coals exported would be to oblige all steam 
companies trading to foreign countries to 
pay an increased price at the foreign 
stations, or to carry coals with them for 
the voyage home as well as the voyage 
out, and to take up a much greater 
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portion of their space in unprofitable 
stowage. Distant voyages did not yield 
so large returns as to encourage private 
companies to continue their undertak- 
ings in the face of additional taxation 
and prohibition. The Great Western 
Company had paid only one dividend, and 
the British and American Company had 
been unsuccessful. The hon. Gentleman 
read the memorial of the chairman and 
committee of the Steam-ship Owners’ As- 
sociation, representing 80,000 tons of Brit- 
ish steam shipping. It stated, that the 
proposed tax would be extremely injurious 
to the interests of British steam naviga- 
tion. The amount of revenue likely to 
accrue from coals consumed by British 
steamers was very trifling, while the in- 
creased charge would be most heavily felt 
by the proprietors. It would be 25 per 
cent. on the first cost of the coal, and 10 
per cent. on the average cost at foreign 
ports. The memorialists, therefore, prayed, 
that the House would grant to proprietors 
of British steamers an exemption from the 
tax, which might be accomplished without 
subjecting the Treasury to fraud. It 
would be, the hon. Member continued, 
highly impolitic to lay increased burdens 
on our steam shipping at a moment when 


foreign countries were subsidizing compa- 
nies for the ‘purpose of creating a steam 


navy which would compete with our ves- 
sels, The mode of proving that the coals 
were destined for the consumption of Brit- 
ish steamers, it was proposed to leave to 
the discretion of the Commissioners of the 
Treasury. He begged the House to recol- 
lect the advantage that would be given to 
sailing vessels by the alterations of duties 
in the tariff, and which would render it 
very unjust to visit steamers with addi- 
tional taxation. The hon. Member con- 
cluded by moving a clause to the effect, 
that it was expedient that a drawback 
should be allowed on coals exported for the 
use of British steam-vessels, on proof to 
the satisfaction of the Treasury that the 
coal was exported only to be consumed on 
board such steam-vessels, the mode of prov- 
ing being determined by the Treasury. 
Mr. Wallace seconded the motion. He 
could not allow himself to think, that the 
right hon. Gentleman did not mean to 
concede so reasonable a proposition. If 
there was any intention on the part of the 
tight hon. Gentleman to give way, it would 
be better for him to doso at once, and save 
the time of the House. It was the duty 
of the Government to give encouragement 
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to steam navigation, which was not so 
profitable as it used to be. He, therefore, 
had great pleasure in giving his support 
to this motion. 

Clause brought up and read a first time. 
On the question, that it be read a second 
time, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that as the hon. and learned Gentleman 
had read the letter which the Government 
had addressed to the gentlemen interested 
in steam navigation, and as that letter gene- 
rally stated the grounds which had induced 
the Government not to accede to the repre- 
sentations made to them, it would not be ne« 
cessary for him to go at any length into the 
subject. The hon. Gentleman was quite 
right in saying that the Government was 
disposed to afford every possible facility to 
the extension of steam navigation. With 
respect to this particular measure, when it 
was proposed to impose a duty of 4s. a ton 
on coals, he had interviews with several 
persons connected with steam navigation, 
and was desirous to relieve them from the 
pressure of this duty. He stated at the 
time that he saw great difficulties in the 
way of effecting the object in view, with- 
out leading the way to great fraud and loss 
of revenue. He stated to them at the 
time, that he would make inquiries of ex- 
perienced officers of the Customs, with a 
view of ascertaining whether there were 
any means by which this indulgence could 
be granted them. In consequence of these 
communications, he had had an interview 
with experienced officers of the Customs, 
and suggested to them various modes by 
which it appeared to him that the object 
could be effected. But these gentlemen— 
officers of great experience—satisfied him 
not only that the proposed exemption 
would lead to great fraud, but that the 
means which he had suggested for pre- 
venting those frauds would be totally in- 
operative. This circumstance induced the 
Government to reduce the proposed duty 
on coals to one-half the amount that had 
been originally proposed. In all these 
questions of revenue they were not only to 
consider the inconvenience that might be 
caused, but they were also to consider the 
opening that might be given to fraud by 
the attempt to ‘get rid of those inconveni- 
ences. If there was any system more 
than another calculated to open the door 
to fraud it was a system of drawbacks, 
carried on — not under their own eyes, 
and in their own ports—but carried on 
in the ports of foreign countries, at 
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a great distance from our own, and 
where we had no adequate protection 
against fraud. The proprietors of steam- 
vessels, in their letter to the Govern- 
ment, stated that the whole amount of 
drawback would not exceed 5,000/. That 
was their estimate of the total amount at 
the time the duty proposed was 4s. per ton. 
Now, when they came to calculate the 
extent of the pressure when the duty was 
reduced to 25. ton, they found that the 
whole amouut would be only 2,500/., and 
this would be divided amongst a number of 
steam companies trading to eighteen dif- 
ferent countries. It must be recollected, 
that all coals which were placed in depots 
in any of the British possessions, would 
be (as we understood) duty free; and 
the inconvenience of this duty would 
only be felt with respect to coals that were 
deposited in foreign countries. Now, he 
was told, that by an alteration in the places 
of deposit, the quantity of coals kept in 
foreign countries might be considerably 
reduced. The hon. Gentleman had said, 
that there ought to be a drawback on coals 
shipped in foreign ports as well as if it was 
shipped in the Thames or at Ramsgate. 
But he (the Chancellor of the Exchequer) 
thought the case was quite different. Here 
they had their own officers, and if the 
officer was an honest man, no fraud could 
be committed. But let him take the case 
of a cargo of coals shipped at Bahia or any 
foreign port, who had they there to take 
an account of the amount taken on board? 
It was the opinion of Mr. Deacon Hume, 
who was a great authority on those matters, 
and was himself an experienced officer of 
customs, that nothing led to so great frauds 
as depending on consular certificates from 
foreign ports as to acts which had heen 
performed at those ports. The consuls 
might not have the power to secure proper 
inforuation as to the facts, and if the Go- 
vernment were to be paying away money 
upon consular certificates, it was quite 
plain that it would lead to a great loss of 
revenue, Seeing, therefore, that a loss of 
2,500/. only would be incurred, which loss 
would be shared amongst companies trad- 
ing to eighteen different countries, and 
seeing, on the other hand, a great prospect 
of ‘raed from allowing a x eek rd on coals 
taken on board in foreign ports, they felt 
compelled to adhere to the original resolu- 
tion which they had come to on this sub- 
ject. For these reasons he felt compelled 
to oppose the clause now proposed by the 
hon. Gentleman. .* : 
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Mr. Hume said, that in France ‘and 
other countries they were voting’ money 
to assist the extension of steam navigation, 
Though steam navigation had done much 
for this country, the country had done 
nothing for it. He thought it a most im- 
portant branch of our commercial industry, 
that everything should be done to promote 
it. As the amount of duty now in question 
was so small, he did not think it worth for 
the Government to throw any difficulty in 
the way of its remission. He thought it 
would be very easy to prevent fraud iby 
requiring a certificate of the length of the 
voyage, the amount of tonnage, and the 
quantity of coals consumed. 

Sir C. Napier thought, that it would be 
easy to ascertain the amount of coals con. 
sumed during a voyage. He agreed with 
the hon. Member for Montrose, that it was 
necessary to give the utmost encourage- 
ment to the steam navigation. He asked 
the right hon. Gentleman, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, how could our steam- 
vessels compete with French steam-vessels 
in the Mediterranean, when those vessels 
would be able to get their coals cheaper, 
He had been a steam proprietor himself, 
and had been so at aloss. He knew how 
difficult it was for steam proprietors to get 
the interest of their money. He thought, 
therefore, that every fair encouragement 
ought to be given to steam navigation. 

Mr. M. Attwood said, that there was no 
branch of the industry of the country which 
was suffering greater depression than that 
connected with steam navigation. The 
right hon, Gentleman had stated that the 
burden of the proposed duty would be 
borne by several companies. But in this 
the right hon. Gentleman was mistaken. 
It would only be borne by the small por- 
tion of steam navigation engaged in trad:ag 
to foreign ports, and would not be borne 
by the steam.vessels engaged in the coast- 
ing trade. As the tax on coal affected 2 
branch of commerce and industry which 
entered into direct competition with those 
of foreigners, the arguments in favour of it 
would equally apply to taxes on other 
branches of native industry. Had the @o- 
vernment taken the precaution of sufii- 
ciently consulting persons conuected wi 
steam navigation, as well as experienced 
Custom-house officers, they would have 
convinced them of the policy of making @ 
relaxation in favour of the steam naviga- 
tion of this country. There was much 
more fear of fraud expressed thea the 
circumstances of the case warranted. 
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Mr, Gladstone remarked, that Gentle- 
men seemed to make light of the danger of 
fraud. It was easy, doubtless, to say, 
that it would not take place ; but his 
right hon. Friend, the Chancellor of the 
Excheyuer, having carefully examined the 
subject, had come to the deliberate con- 
clusion, that under the system of draw- 
backs proposed fraud woultl occur, Con- 
sular certificates were talked of, but any 
one who knew how little authority was 

ssessed by consuls; could not suppose 
that their certificates would put a stop to 
fraud. An hon. Member had suggested, | 


that the quantity of coals thesteamer would | 


consume on the voyage should be calcu- 
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lated, but that of course must depend on 
the number of hours spent in the voyage, 
of which there could be to certainty. [Mr. | 
Hume: It might be ascertained by the | 
log.) On an arrangement such as that | 
suggested by the hon. Member for Mon- 
trose, Consultations had been held with 

officers of the public revenue, who thought | 
it impracticable. It was said, that a draw- | 
back, arranged from returns made from | 
depots abroad, would not be a relief to’ 
the steam-shipping interests of more than | 
5,000/., but it did not follow that the loss | 
to the revenue, by fraud of otherwise, might | 


not be five, or eVen ten times that amount. | 


If the proposition for exemption in the | 
present case were listened to the shme | 
claim might be raised on behalf of other | 
articles. They should not look at this, 
matter with a view merely to minute cir- 
cumstances ; for if the cost of navigation 
were increased by this tax, did not the 
question arise whether that cost would 
not be diminished by the alterations in 
othér articles in the tariff. It should be 
considered whether the cost of other arti- 
cles required in navigation, such as provi+ 
sions for sailors, were not likely to be 
reduced to an amount, at least, equal to 
the increase which this duty might cause. 
Gentlemen were mistaken if they thought 
the loss to steam navigation caused by the 
proposition of Government, with respect to 
coal, would be greater than the benefits it 
would teceive from the reduction of other 
taxes. The imposition of the tex on the 
exportation of coal had not been decided 
on asa tax which was abstractedly desir- 
able, but for the purpose of revenue, and 
the Government would resist the altera- 
lions proposed on the ground that they 
would defeat the very view with which the 





duty was jeought to be imposed—namely, 
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that of obtaining a certain amount of 
revenue from that source. 
Mr. ?. M. Stewart would vote fur the 
amendment of his hon. Friend, on the 
ground that the duty would prove injurious 
to the British industry in the race of coms 
petition it had to run with that of foreigners. 
He felt that if this tax were adopted, the 
shipping interests of this country would 
suffer materially, aud what the interests of 
steam navigation would lose sailing vessels 
would nut gain. We were already hard 
run in the race of competition for the sup- 


| ply of coals, and the 2s. duty would embar- 


rass the English interests still more. Be« 
sides, the duty would have a great dis- 
turbing effect on the steam navigution of 
this country. What he would ask the Go- 


i vernment to do was, to take the certificate 
_ of respectable companies that vessels were 
' bond fide proceeding to particular ports, 
and that no fraud would be committed in 


the returns. The Government had shown 


itself favourable to consideration on this 
question, and he hoped they would listen 
to the representations which had been 
made. 

Sir R. Peel said, the hon. Gentlemen 
who had just sat down, having admitted 
that the Government were not prejudiced, 


but favourably disposed to consideration, 
it would be further allowed that if they 
arrived at a different conclusion from that 
of the hon. Gentleman, such conclusion 
would be come to, not from prejudiced 
feelings, but from the conviction that 
danger would arise from the adoption of 
any other course. It would be admitted 
that one of the most satisfactory modes in 
which the public money could be dis- 
bursed would be the payment of money 
from the Treasury for drawbacks where #o 
direct claim existed, and where fraud 
might occur, There were two views to be 
taken of the question. One was, as to the 
burden to be laid upon steam navigation 
No one would deny that such a burdea 
was in the abstract bad. He held in his 
hand a communication forwarded to Go» 
vernment on the 10th of June from the 
committee of the Steam»ship Owner's 
Association, signed by Mr. Wolverley Att« 
wood, a gentleman whose knowledge and 
adquirements all would admit. That de- 
cument, aftet other statements, called on 
vhe Government to consider that the gain 
to steam navigation by the drawback would 
be no more than 5,0001, This was the 
whole gain which, according to the Steam= 
ship Owner’s Association, would be obs 
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tained by that interest from the drawback, | ation, as well as consultation with officers 
even with a duty of 4s. [Mr. Attwood: of the revenue. We cannot reconcile with 
The calculation was made on the supposi- , what we have ascertained, to think that the 
tion of a 2s. duty.] He understood it to drawback could be granted without eva. 
be with a 4s. duty. While, however, the ‘sion and fraud ; and, as I before remarked, 
gain to the steam shipping interest would the House should remember, that one of 
be small, the loss to the revenue would be , the worst possible modes of disbursement 
great. In the course of this debate, three of the public money is in the payment of 
propositions had been made; one Gentle- | drawbacks under such circumstances. 
man was for a system of drawbacks founded _— Viscount Sandon must take the liberty 
on consular certificates. The hon. Mem- | of observing, that the views expressed b 
ber for Montrose made another proposition, | Government looked more like the nicety of 
which certainly was of a most alarming | the custom-house than the views of the 
nature. The hon. Member's plan amounted | Board of Trade. The fact was, that such 
to this—that an estimate of the tonnage of | frauds as were spoken of, could only be 
steam ships should be taken, and of the ‘apprehended from obscure individuals ; 
hours employed on the passage, and | but here they had to deal with great, ex. 
that each vessel should be entitled to} tensive, and respectable companies, who 


claim a certain sum from Government for 
every hour of its passage. Would 5,000/. 
or 10,0007. be the limit by which 
the claims thus arising would be calcu- 
lated ? Some vessels were said to consume 
one and a-half tons per hour. Vessels of 
this kind would have a demand of 3s. an 
hour for every hour of their passage, 
which, multiplied by twenty-four, would 
be 3/. 12s. a day. Then came the in- 
quiry, how long would the vessel be on 

er voyage? Suppose her to be 100 days, 
the demand would be near 400/. [Mr. 
Hume: Suppose she goes to the moon ?] 
The hon. Gentleman, in reply to my argu- 
ments, merely draws on his lively imagina- 
tion. This is the first time, I believe, he 
has become amenable to the charge of 
indulging in poetical flights. But I have 
a right to put the supposition of the pas- 
sage lasting 100 days. [Mr. M. Attwood : 
Fifteen days is the average duration 
of the voyages across the Atlantic ?] 
Suppose the voyage were to India. Let 
us take the medium between the voyage 
to the moon, and the fifteen days across 
the Atlantic; and suppose the case of 
a vessel going to India by the passage 
round the Cape. It is known that steam- 
vessels often take advantage of a favour- 
able wind, and progress with the assistance 
of their sails, in order to save coal. Now, 
according to the hon. Member’s proposi- 
tion, there is this absolute, unqualified de- 
mand of 3/. 12s. a day, even for the time 
when there was no consumption of coals. 
Suppose, again, the case of a vessel off 
Nova Scotia, taking in coals at Halifax, 
would she have a right to demand this 
allowance? I can assure the House that 
the determination come to by the Govern- 
ment was not adopted without considers 





were above the suspicion of such frauds. 
Indeed, it would not be worth their while 
to commit them. They were now about 
taxing the raw material of the steam navi- 
gation of this country, a course opposed 
to sound commercial principle. The tri- 
fling loss of revenue should be submitted 
to this year, at all events; and if it was 
then found that frauds were practised, 
they could say, ‘“‘ You are not worthy’ of 
receiving the exemption,” and withdraw 
it. By trusting to the returns of the 
respectable companies engaged in steam 
navigation, they would be only doing 
what had already been done in the case of 
railways. 

The House divided on the question that 
the clause be read a second time :—Ayes 
42; Noes 80: Majority 38. 


List of the Avs. 


Pechell, Capt. 
Pendarves, E, W. W. 
Rundle, J. 
Russell, Lord J. 
Browne, hon. W. Sandon, Visct. 
Carnegie, hn. Capt.  Sibthorp, Col. 
Chapman, B. Smith, B. 
Crawford, W. S. Stewart, P. M. 
Duncan, G. Stuart, Lord J. 
Duncombe, T. Strutt, E. 

Ewart, W. Tancred, H. W. 
Fielden, J. Thornely, T. 
Forster, M. Tuffnell, H. 
Heathcoat, J. Vane, Lord H. 
Henley, J. W. Wakley, T. 
Howard, P. H. Wallace, R. 
Hume, J. Williams, W. 
Humphery, Ald. Wood, B. 

Hutt, W. Yorke, H. R. 
Lambton, H. 
Marsland, H. 
O’Connell, D. 
O’Connell, M. J. 


Aldam, W. 
Attwood, M. 
Barnard, E. G. 
Bowring, Dr. 


TELLERS. 
Jervis, J. 


Napier, Sir C. 
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List of the Nos. 

Kemble, H. 
Knatchbull,rt.hn.SirE. 
Lefroy, A. 

Litton, E. 
Lockhart, W. 
Lowther, hon. Col. 
Mackenzie, T, 
Mackenzie, W. F. 
Mainwaring, T. 
Marsham, Visct. 
Martin, C. W. 
Mitchell, T. A. 
Newport, Visct. 
Nicholl, rt. hn. J. 
Northland, Visct. 
Patten, J. W. 
Peel, rt. hn. Sir R. 
Peel, J. 
Plumptre, J. P. 
Polhill, F. 
Pollock, Sir F. 
Pringle, A. 

Rose, rt. hn. Sir G. 
Round, C. G. 
Rushbrooke, Col. 
Smyth, Sir H. 
Smythe, hon. G. 
Stanley, Lord 
Stewart, J. 

Stuart, H. 

Sturt, H. C. 
Sutton, hon. H. M. 
Trench, Sir F. W. 
Trotter, J. 

Vere, Sir C. B. 
Vesey, bon. T. 
Wood, Col. 
Wood, Sir M. 
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Allix, J. P. 
Antrobus, E. 
Arbuthnott, hon. H. 
Baillie, Col. 

Baring, hon, W. B. 
Bentinck, Lord G. 
Borthwick, P. 
Botfield, B. 
Brotherton, J. 

Bruce, Lord E. 
Campbell, A. 

Clerk, Sir G, 

Clive, hon. R. H. 
Corry, rt. hon. H. 
Cripps, W. 

Damer, hon, Col. 
Denison, E. B. 
Dickinson, F. H. 
Douglas, Sir C, E. 
Egerton, W. T. 
Escott, B. 

Flower, Sir J. 
Forbes, W. 

Fuller, A. E. 
Gaskell, J. Milnes 
Gladstone,rt.hn,. W.E. 
Gladstone, T. 
Goulburn, rt. hon. H. 
Graham, rt. hn, Sir J. 
Greenall, P. 

Greene, T. 
Grimsditch, T. 
Hamilton, W. J. 
Hardinge,rt.bn.Sir H. 
Hawkes, T. 

Hervey, Lord A. 
Hodgson, R. 

Hope, hon. C. 
Hughes, W.C. 
Hussey, T. 

Inglis, Sir R. H. Baring, H. 

Jermyn, Earl Fremantle, Sir T. 

Mr. T. Duncombe called the attention 
of the House to the change effected 
by the new tariff in the article of onion 
seed. He did not say that the seedsmen 
of this metropolis would take advantage 
of the state of the law for the purpose of 
introducing onion seed as leek seed, though 
they might do so, and by that means pay 
a much smaller duty than if a genuine 
article were imported under its proper 
designation. He hoped it would be clearly 
understood that the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite had assented to the position that 
the duties on those descriptions of seeds 
should be assimilated. It had been urged 
in favour of the postponement that the 
onion was a biennial. Now, he had a list 
of biennials furnished by horticulturists ; 
and it appeared that clover as well as 
onions was a biennial—that was to say, 
they were of 18 months’ growth: whereas 
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leeks, the duty on which could not be 
postponed on account of some matter of 
form, was of twenty months’ growth. The 
Lisbon onion seed was a seed that could 
not be saved in this country. It was much 
sown in the neighbourhood of manufactur- 
ing towns. Last year two tons were sown 
near Manchester, ten cwt. near Leeds, two 
tons at Wakefield, and one ton near and 
about Liverpool. He had samples of leek 
seed and onion seed before him, and he 
declared that it was impossible for any one 
to distinguish one from the other ; so that 
one might be passed for the other. The new 
duty on both ought to come into operation 
immediately. He therefore moved, that 
the words which went to postpone the duty 
on onion seed until after the 6th of July, 
1843, be struck out. 

Mr. Gladstone thought, the hon. Mem- 
ber for Finsbury had drawn rather largely 
upon his imagination in his descripton of 
what he supposed to have taken place 
between the Board of Trade and certain 
parties in relation to this question. No 
communication had been made to any 
such parties of the intention of Govern- 
ment to postpone the duty on onion seed. 
[Mr. 7’. Duncombe: They made applica- 
tion to you.] Yes, they made application, 
but no communication was made to cer- 
tain parties to the injury of others ; and 
as to speculations, the most extraordi- 
nary speculations had frequently arisen in 
mens’ minds, but the Government could 
not be held responsible for them. The 
hon. Gentleman had said, that the general 
appearance of the two seeds was very like; 
no doubt ; but it was impossible, accord- 
ing to the forms of the House, to assimi- 
late the duty on onions and leeks; pre- 
cautions, however, would be taken by the 
Government against the improper intro- 
duction of onion seed before July, 1843. 
A similar indulgence to that which this 
proposition extended to the growers of 
onions, had been granted to three other 
classes of persons, the provision merchants, 
the whale fishers, and the cork cutters. 
Why should not the same principle be 
adopted in this case as well as in the other 
cases? Surely, the hon. Gentleman who 
had complained that small classes were 
neglected, would not oppose this proposi- 
tion, because the onion growers formed 
only a small class, The change to which 
these parties were to be subjected, was as 
sweeping and serious a one as any in the 
tariff, and that was another reason why 
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they should meet with some consideration. 
The duty had heretofore been enormously 
high —eight guineas percwt. But as the 
Government saw that it was an article 
of such consequence to the poor, they 
refused to maintain a higher duty than 
20s. The grower of onions would pay 
3d. per bushel on the onions he might 
grow, on account of the duty on seed in 
this country; but against that, there was 
a protection of 6d. a bushel on onions 
imported, so that, though the diminution 
of the duty was great, there would be a 
protection of above 5d., which he thought 
would be quite sufficient. He was of 
opinion, that a lower duty should be placed 
upon the importation of the seed, which 
were a sortof raw material, than upon the 
product of those seeds, wherever that could 
be done with safety. He was sensible of 
the advantages derivable from making an 
immediate change, but it became the Go- 
vernment to have a due regard to the 
balance of evils in this case, and take 
that course which seemed tu be most ad- 
vantageous. 

Mr. Humphery believed, that the officers 
at the Custom-house would be perfectly 
unable to distinguish onion from leek seed, 
and great frauds would be perpetrated, 
because onion seed would be introduced as 
leek seed. 

Mr. Hume thought, that his hon. Friend 
had made out a case in favour of the alter- 
ation, He thought that the Government 
had been cajoled on the subject. The re- 
duction of the duty ought to take place 
immediately, 

Mr. Raving 
He thought t 


supported the amendment. 
e difference of duty would 
be a source of constant fraud. 

Mr, T. Duncombe replied.—He denied 
that the growers of the onion seed required 
a postponement of the duty, This post- 
proreent was only supported by a few 

0 


Iders of onion seed. The Government 
had been imposed upon. Was it right that 
the Government should thus promote the 
views of a few dishonest persons ? 

The House divided on the question pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the bill: 
—Ayes 93; Noes 63:—Majority 30. 


List of the Avzs. 


A’Court, Capt. 
Allix, J. P. 
Antrobus, E. 
Arbuthnott, hon. H. 
Baillie, Col. 

Baring, hon. W. B. 


Barrington, Visct. 
Blakemore, R. 
Botfield, B. 
Bramston, T. W. 
Broadley, H. 
Broadwood, H. 
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Bruce, Lord E. 
Buck, L, W. 
Burrell, Sir C. M. 
Burroughes, H. N, 
Campbell, A. 
Cardwell, E. 
Cartwright, W. R. 
Chetwode, Sir J. 
Clayton, R. R. 
Clerk, Sir G. 
Clive, hon. R. H. 
Colvile, C. R. 
Cresswell, B. 
Cripps, W. 
Dawnay, hon. W, H, 
Denison, E, B. 
Dickinson, F’. H. 
Douglas, Sir C. E. 
Fliot, Lord 
Escott, B. 
Flower, Sir J, 
Ffolliott, J. 
Fuller, A, E. 
Gaskell, J. Milnes 
Gladstone, rt.hn.W.E. 
Gore, M. 

Graham, rt. hn. Sir J. 
Greenall, P. 
Greene, T. 
Grimsditch, T. 
Hamilton, W, J. 
Hampden, R. 
Henley, J. W. 
Hervey, Lord A. 
Hodgson, F, 
Hodgson, R. 
Hogg, J, W. 
Hope, hon. C. 
Howard, P. H. 
Hughes, W. B. 
Hussey, T. 

Inglis, Sir R. I. 
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Jermyn, Earl 
Jones, Capt. 
Kemble, H. 
Knight, H. G, 
Lincoln, Ear! of 
Lindsay, H. H. 
Mackenzie, T. 
Mackenzie, W. F, 
Maclean, D. 
Mahon, Visct. 
Mainwaring, T. 
Manners, Lord C. §, 
Marsham, Visct. 
Martin, C: W. 
Masterman, J. 
Mundy, E. M. 
Nicholl, right hon. J, 
Peel, right hon. Sir R. 
Peel, J. 
Pigot, Sir R. 
Plumptre, J. P. 
Polhill, F. 
Praed, W. T. 
Pringle; A. 
Repton, G. W. J. 
Round, C. G, 
Rushbrooke, Col. 
Russell, J. D. W. 
Shaw, right hon. F, 
Smith, A. 
Smyth, Sir H. 
Stanley, Lord 
Stewart, J. 
Sutton, hon. H. M, 
Trench, Sir F. W. 
Trotter, J. 
Walsh, Sir J. B. 
Wilbraham, hn. R. B. 
Young, J. 
TELLERS. 
Fremantle, Sir T. 
Baring, H. 
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Aldam, W. 
Attwood, M. 
Bannerman, A. 
Barclay, D. 

Baring, rt. bn, F. T. 
Barnard, E. G. 
Bowring, Dr, 
Brotherton, J. 
Browne, hon. W. 
Chapman, B. 
Childers, J. W. 
Clive, E. B. 
Colebrooke, Sir T, FE, 
Craig, W. G. 
Crawford, W, S. 
Duncan, G, 

Evans, W. 
Fielden, J. 

Forster, M. 
Gibson, T. M. 

Gill, T. 

Grey, rt. hn. Sir G. 
Heathcoat, J. 


Hill, Lord M. 
Hobhouse, rt. hn, Sird, 
Howick, Visct. 
Hume, J, 

Hutt, W. 

Jervis, J. 
Labouchere, rt. hn. H, 
Lambton, H. 
Layard, Capt, 
Marsland, H. 
Mitchell, T. A. 
Morris, D. 

Napier, Sir C. 
O’Connell, D, 
O’Connell, M. J. 
O'Connell, J, 
Pechell, Capt. 
Pendarves, B W. W. 
Plumridge, Capt. 
Power, J. 

Pulsford, R. 
Russell, Lord J. 
Scholefield, J. 
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Smith, J. A. 

Smith, rt. hn. R. V. 
Somerville, Sir W. M. 
Stansfield, W. R. C, 
Stewart, P. M. 

Stock, Mr. Serj. 
Strutt, E. 

Tancred, H. W. 
Thornely, T. 

Villiers, hon, C. 
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Wakley, T. 
Wall, C. B. 
Wallace, R. 
Wawn, J. T, 
Williams, W. 
Wood, B. 
Yorke, H. R. 
TELLERS, 
Humphery, Ald. 
Duncombe, T. 


Mr, 7'. Duncombe then moved, that the 
duty on corks squared for rounding be 
reduced from 16s. the cwt. to 4s. 

Mr. Gladstone was not at all prepared 
to accede to the proposition of the hon. 


Member. 


Since the last discussion upon 


the subject, he had been even more con- 
vinced that the proposition of the Govern- 
ment would be infinitely more to the ad- 
vantage of the journeymen cork-cutters 
than that of the hon. Member. 

The House divided on the question, that 
16s. stand part of the bill:—Ayes 110; 
Noes 74: Majority 36. 


List of the Ayes. 


Acland, Sir T. D. 
A’Court, Capt. 
Alford, Visct. 
Antrobus, E. 
Arbuthnott, hon. H, 
Baillie, Col. 
Barrington, Visct. 
Barron, Sir H. W. 
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Blakemore, R. 
Botfield, B. 
Bramston, T. W. 
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Bruce, Lord E. 
Buck, L. W. 
Burrell, Sir C. M. 
Burroughes, H. N. 
Campbell, A. 
Cardwell, E, 
Cartwright, W. R. 
Chetwode, Sir J. 
Clerk, Sir G. 

Clive, hon. R. H. 
Cresswell, B. 
Cripps, W. 
Dawnay, hon, W. H. 
Denison, E. B. 
Dickinson, F. H. 
Douglas, Sir C. E. 
Fast, J. B. 
Eastnor, Visct. 
Egerton, W. T. 
Eliot, Lord 

Escott, B. 
Estcourt, T. G. B. 
Fitzroy, hon. H. 
Fleming, J. W. 
Flower, Sir J. 


Ffolliott, J. 

Forbes, W, 

Fuller, A. E, 
Gaskell, J. Milnes 
Gladstone, rt.hn.W.E. 
Gladstone, T. 
Gordon, hon. Capt. 
Gore, M. 
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Graham, rt, hn. Sir J. 
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Greene, T. 
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Hussey, T. 

Inglis, Sir R. H. 
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Jones, Capt. 
Kemble, H. 
Lincoln, Earl of 
Lindsay, H. H. 
Litton, E. 
Mackenzie, T. 
Mackenzie, W. F. 
Mahon, Visct, 
Manners, Lord C. S. 
Marsham, Visct. 
Martin, C. W. 
Mundy, F. M. 
Neeld, J. 
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Neville, R. 

Nicholl, rt. hon. J. 
Peel, rt. hon. Sir R, 
Peel, J. 

Pigot, Sir R. 
Plumptre, J. P. 
Polhill, F. 

Pollock, Sir F. 
Pringle, A, 

Reid, Sir J. R. 
Rose, rt. hon. Sir G. 
Round, C, G. 

Rous, hon. Capt. 
Rushbrooke, Col. 
Russell, J. D. W. 
Ryder, hon. G. D. 
Shaw, rt. hn. F, 
Smith, A, 
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Smyth, Sir H. 
Stanley, Lord 
Stewart, J, 
Stuart, H. 
Sturt, H.C. 
Sutton, hon. H. M. 
Trench, Sir F. W. 
Trotter, J. 
Vane, Lord H. 
Vesey, hon, T. 
Wall, C, B. 
Walsh, Sir J. B. 
Welby, G. E. 
Wood, Col. 
Young, J. 
TELLERS, 
Fremantle, Sir T. 
Baring, H. 
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Aldam, W. 

Barclay, D. 

Baring, rt. hon. F. T. 
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Clayton, R. R. 
Clive, E. B, 
Colebrooke, Sir T. E, 
Colvile, C. R. 
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Duncan, G. 

Evans, W. 
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Forster, M. 

Gibson, T, M. 

Gill, T. 
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Grogan, E. 
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On the question that the bill do pass, 

Lord J. Russell said, that he could not 
allow the bill to pass without making a few 
remarks on the general provisions of a 
measure which made alterations of duties 
of various kinds, of duties altogether pro- 
hibitory, of duties too high, and of other 
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duties, founded on no principle whatever ; 
all of which alterations, he admitted, were 
calculated to effect a great improvement in 
the commercial system of the country. He 
rejoiced that the bill now about to pass 
was founded on principles which the right 
hon. Gentleman who introduced the tariff, 
and the right hon. Gentleman the Vice 
President of the Board of Trade had 
admitted to be sound, on which the late 
Ministers had proceeded last year, and 
which, they contended, ought to be esta- 
blished as the general commercial princi- 
ples of the country. In the application, 
however, of those principles, there had 
been a great and lamentable deficiency, in 
so far as they had not been applied to the 
most important articles of foreign produce. 
It was impossible not to see that, to some 
of the most important articles relating to 
the subsistence and consumption of the 
people, there had been an utter refusal to 
apply those principles at the present mo- 
ment. Certainly there had been reasons 
stated for that refusal ;—it had been said 
that a duty of 25 to 30 per cent. was 
maintained on butter and cheese, on the 
ground of revenue, and that they could 
not afford any reduction of the high dif- 
ferential duty, as between foreign and 
colonial coffee. On sugar, a duty almost 
prohibitory was retained, on grounds 
relating to slavery. But there was another 
article which, though not included in the 
tariff, was more important than any of the 
articles in the tariff, and to which the 
same principles would apply, although 
Government had not thought fit to apply 
them—he meant the great article of corn. 
It had been said, in regard to fish, that if 
fish could be obtained cheaper, they ought 
to allow the cheaper fish to come in, and 
so to enable the people to have better 
food: and it was said in regard to potatoes, 
that if the price was high this year, it was 
in consequence of the bad condition of the 
potatoes, and that that was no reason why 
potatoes should not be admitted from 
foreign countries for the benefit of the 
people. These were cogent arguments ; 
but why they were not applied to corn, as 
they were to fish and potatoes, it would be 
difficult tosay. Therefore, though admit- 
ting that the principles on which the tariff 
was founded were, generally speaking, 
sound, yet he could not say that they 
would obtain all the benefits which they 
ought to obtain for the people, as long as 
those great articles of consumption were 
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omitted, and others, of much less import. 
ance, admitted into the tariff. It might 
be said, that by establishing sound princi. 
ples,—that by passing a tariff containing a 
reduction of duty on 750 articles, they 
were establishing a case for the future, and 
that they would find, in time, that the 
duty on sugar, coffee, on the other articles 
of provision, and, above all, that the duty 
on corn would be altered according to the 
principles they had previously established, 
This might be the case in common times, 
but the present year was not an ordinary 
year with respect to the industry and trade 
of the country. According to the view 
which he took, it was most essential to 
adopt some means for reviving that indus. 
try, and for improving that trade. Hedid 
not think they could wait for one, two, or 
three years without very great suffering on 
the part of the community, and therefore, 
though he was glad that any measure like 
the present was about to pass, he yet 
regretted that the great power of the 
present Government had not been applied 
to the reduction of the duty on the great 
articles of consumption of the people. It 
was in their power, this year, to obtain 
that great. advantage, and nobody would 
dispute that, if they had made proposi- 
tions in regard to these articles, in con- 
formity with the general principles of the 
tariff, that these propositions would have 
been adopted. What might occur in 
future years it was impossible to say. The 
Members in favour of restriction and 
monopoly had always formed a powerful 
party, and in a few years it might not be 
in the power of the Government to pass 
the law which the present Government 
might think essential to the welfare of the 
people. He, therefore, regretted that they 
had thrown away an opportunity, and 
that, while effecting important reductions 
in the duties on a great many articles, 
they had left out of the tariff articles of the 
greatest importance, which still remained 
subject to a duty of 30 or 40 per cent, 
He thought that, when they considered 
the present distressed state of the country, 
they would regret that the opportunity 
had not been taken of making reductions 
in the duty on the great articles of sub- 
sistence, according to those principles 
which the Government and the great ma- 
jority of the House thought the only 
sound principles on which to proceed. 
Sir R. Peel should be sorry, at the close 
of the final discussion on the tariff to in- 
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troduce anything of a political or party 
feeling into the discussion. Speaking 
generally, he was perfectly ready to ac- 
knowledge the support which the measure 
had received, not only from his friends, 
but from those politically opposed to him ; 
and notwithstanding the temptation which 
the speech of the noble Lord offered for 
entering into a discussion of another cha- 
racter, he would, on the present occasion, 
confine himself to making one or two ob- 
servations on what had fallen from the 
noble Lord. In respect to the general 
principles upon which the tariff was 
founded, the noble Lord remarked, that 
the present Government had borrowed the 
principles of the late Government. The 
noble Lord was not quite justified in say- 
ing so. In 1825, he cordially co-operated 
with Mr. Huskisson in the general princi- 
ples which were then brought forward in 
reference to the commerce of the country. 
These principles he had uniformly held, 
and he had, to the best of his power, ap- 
plied them to the tariff. The noble Lord 
said, that they had not applied those prin- 
ciples to corn. But he must ask the 


House and the country to judge of the 
tariff as a whole, and to say, whether any 


Government could have made such great 
changes in the commercial system of the 
country with more general approbation. 
The noble Lord said, that the Government 
had not gone far enough, and he alluded 
to the article of coffee. The proposal of 
the present Government with respect to 
coffee was, however, better than the pro- 
posal made by the noble Lord, and gave 
less advantage to our own colonies than 
the proposal of the noble Lord. Notwith- 
standing the free-trade principles professed 
by the late Government, he believed the 
articles of cheese and butter had never 
been once mentioned by them. Then, to 
take the article of meat. For years, there 
had been a weekly publication of the prices 
of foreign meat, compared to the price of 
meat in the home market ; and the attempt 
was made to show, that while foreign meat 
was only 3d. per lb., English meat was 
7d., and that there was thus a complete 
monopoly in meat. The present Govern- 
ment proposed a duty of ld. per Ib. on 
foreign meat, and yet it was said, that no 
advantage would be gained from the al- 
teration. With regard to sugar, they were 
not certainly prepared to alter the duty, 
and they had rested their unwillingness to 
to do so on specific grounds, which they 
VOL, LXIV, {fur 
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thought, exempted sugar from being dealt 
with in the same way as other articles in 
the tariff. The House had fully discussed 
this subject, and the sugar duties remained 
for the present untouched. He had no 
wish to revive the discussion with respect 
to corn, but he could not help thinking 
that the alterations which had been made 
in the duty were—though they might not 
go so far as the noble Lord wished—still 
very important alterations, He very much 
feared that the distress in Ireland had been 
aggravated by the proposal in respect to 
spring corn; that there had been a waste 
of spring corn from an expectation of the 
introduction of foreign corn. When they 
came to legislate on questions of this kind, 
they were met by many conflicting circum- 
stances; but, looking to the whole changes 
that had been made, and to the compli- 
cated interests involved, he could not hel 
thinking, that the reflecting body of the 
community would be of an opinion dif- 
ferent from that of the noble Lord, and 
that they would think, that Government 
had exercised its influence for wise pur- 
poses, and that they had effected as great 
changes as was possible, without violently 
disturbing the various interests involved ; 
and which, on account of the long time 
which they had existed, could only be ap- 
proached with great caution. If the noble 
Lord had considered the great changes 
which had been made, the noble Lord 
ought to have come to a different conclu- 
sion. For his own part, he was unwilling 
to disturb by political feeling or party re- 
crimination that general assent which, 
greatly to the credit of the House, had 
prevailed during the discussion of this 
measure, and he now bade adieu to it, 
with an earnest hope that the object of 
the present Government would be an- 
swered, and that, doing as little individual 
injury as possible, the ultimate result would 
be to promote the commerce of the coun- 
try, and to give new openings for its do- 
mestic industry. Such was his earnest 
hope, and if that end should be attained, 
he felt, that all their labour would be more 
than recompensed by such a desirable re- 
sult. 

Lord J. Russell begged leave to explain. 
He had made no appeal to party feeling, 
neither had he maintained that the right 
hon. Baronet had borrowed his principles 
from the late Government. He merely 
said, that the right hon. Gentleman had 
“<7 on the same principles as the 
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late Government, but he did not say, that| one but a Minister as powerful as the tight 


the right hon. Baronet had not acted on 
those principles in 1835. With regard to 
the tariff, he lamented that a more liberal 
course had not been taken with regard to 
several important articles of subsistence. 
He hoped, the right hon, Baronet would 
be justified in his expectations of a revival 
of trade in consequence of his measures, 
as he would much rather be mistaken, than 
that the country should suffer. As the 
measure they were about to pass was of 
the deepest importance to the country, he 
had thought it right to state his opinions 
on the subject, but he had not done so 
with any party or factious feeling. 

Mr. V. Smith wished to state the effect 
which the tariff would have upon one 
particular interest—he alluded to the 
shoemakers. In his opinion, the Govern- 
ment, by omitting from the tariff the two 
important articles of corn and sugar, had 
inflicted great hardship on the class of 
persons to which he referred. He would, 
whenever an opportunity was afforded him 
of doing so, vote for a considerable reduc- 
tion of the duties on corn and sugar. 

Mr. Gladstone said, in consequence of 
what had fallen from the right hon. 
Gentleman, he wished to state that the 
tanners had complained of the reduction 
of duty upon tanned leather from 6d. to 
2d., which they contended would afford 
great benefit to the shoemakers. 

Viscount Howick thought the advantage 
of the tariff was this,—not that it effected 
a great improvement in our commercial 
system, but that it showed that the 
Government had commenced a course in 
which he was persuaded the House would, 
in future years, be compelled to proceed, 
He was convinced that eventually they 
must grapple with the master monopoly, 
—that they must get rid of the system of 
a sliding-scale of duties upon corn in 
defence of the maintenance of which 
hardly one argument had been advanced 
during the whole course of the debate, 
The whole tone of the argument of the 
right hon. Baronet with regard to meat 
and provisions was utterly inconsistent 
with the course he had adopted with 
regard to corn. He hoped they would 
speedily see corn dealt with on the same 
principles which had been applied to other 
articles, 

Mr, Hume said, this measure effected 





hon. Baronet. At the same time he 
deplored that those changes had not been 
carried further; but he could not allow 
the bill to pass without expressing his 
opinion that it effected great and import- 
ant changes, which would lay the founda- 
tion for extensive improvements in our 
commercial system at a future period. 
This was the last of three important. bills 
which the right hon, Baronet had pro. 
posed, the other two being the Income- 
tax Bill and the Corn-law Bill. Now he 
wished to put it to the right hon, Baronet 
whether all that he had done would pro 
duce any immediate benefit to the commu. 
nity at large,—whether this bill would 
have any immediate or speedy effect. ip 
relieving the prevalent distress, which was 
rather on the increase than on the decrease! 
He was satisfied they could not come to 
the conclusion that any of these meagures 
would have such an effect ; and he hoped 
the right hon. Baronet was prepared to 
submit to Parliament some other remedy 
for that distress. He saw no hope of 
relief—no chance that the year would be 
passed in peace—unless extensive and 
important changes were made; _ indeed, 
he did not think it possible this country 
could be maintained in peace, unless the 
Government consented to the free admis- 
sion of corn and of provisicus. His great 
objection to this measure was that it did 
not create a trade in corn. While he felt 
bound to thank the right hon. Baronet for 
having done so much in the revision of 
the commercial system, he must say that 
unless he went still further he would 
not succeed in restoring the country to 
peace and prosperity. 

Mr. G. Berkeley begged to ask the right 
hon, Baronet the First Lord of the Trea 
sury whether her Majesty’s Government 
had received any intimation relative oa 
statement which had appeared in. the 
public prints, that the French government 
had raised the duty on English linen and 
yarn 20 per cent.; and whether the 
Prussian League had raised the duty.on 
woollen manufactures from thirty dollars 
to fifty dollars. 

Sir R. Peel deeply regretted, not merely 
for its commercial effects, that the French 
government had adopted the course to 
which the hon, Gentleman had referred. 
The accounts received by her Majesty's 


great and important changes, such ned Fmelnnaarct were exceedingly brief, but 
could not have been attempted by any 'they confirmed the statements which be 
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was informed had appeared in the public 
journals. It was not true that the Prus- 
sian League had raised the duty on cotton 
wool. He earnestly hoped that the reports 
on that subject were without foundation ; 
but certainly it was not true that any such 
act had been passed. 

Lord Worsley was satisfied that if the 
measures brought forward by her Majesty’s 
present Government had been proposed by 
the late Government, hon. Gentlemen 
opposite would have complained loudly of 
the free-trade principles involved in those 
measures. Many hon. Members who 
supported the measure of the late Govern-_ 
ment for the imposition of a fixed duty | 
of 8s. upon corn were told at the last 
election that they advocated free-trade | 
principles; but many persons who then — 
taunted them with adoptiug such prin- | 
ciples would now be ready to accept a | 
fixed duty of 8s. in preference to the rate | 
of duty proposed by the present Govern. | 
ment. He would not say that the tariff 


was founded altogether upon free-trade 
principles, but he considered that that 
measure was more likely to lead to the 
eventual adoption of a system of free- 
trade than any measure heretofore sub- 


mitted to Parliament. 

Mr. M. Gibson said, the right hon. Ba- 
ronet, in stating the principle on which he 
acted in introducing this tariff, said it was 
that we should buy in the cheapest market, 
that whether other countries were disposed 
to restrict commerce or not, still we should 
consult our own interests, and buy in the 
cheapest market. That was the doctrine 
which the Anti-Corn-law League sought 
to impress upon the people of this country, 
that they should be allowed to buy corn 
in the cheapest market. He believed that, 
ifthe right hon. Baronet was allowed to 
carry out those principles of free-trade to 
which he had given his assent, he would 
allow them to buy corn in the cheapest 
market, and import it into this country free 
of duty. He had found, from intercourse 
with commercial men, that a great change 
had taken place in public opinion with re- 
gard to free-trade. He believed that, by 
the assistance of lecturers they would be 
able to be sent into distant parts of the 
country, to impress upon the people the 
truth of those principles upon which the 
right hon, Baronet at the head of her 
Majesty’s Government had stated that 
trade and commerce ought to be con- 
ducted. They had the authority of the 
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Executive that they were teaching what 
was sound and correct; and if he were 
called on to subscribe his money to chari- 
ties and missionaries, he should consider 
that he did not subscribe it to so good and 
to so humane a purpose as in subscribing 
These lec- 
tures were attended when no other lec- 
tures were. Let them try a meeting on 
Church Extension, and they (the Anti- 
Corn-law advocates) would try one on 
Corn-laws, and the result would prove 
which excited the greatest interest. The 
events of the last few months had given 
the greatest possible encouragement to the 
Anti-Corn-law League, and they could not 
have a greater proof of the success of their 
endeavours than in the movement of the 
right hon. Baronet at the bead of the 
Government. 
Bill read a third time and passed. 


Britisn Possessions Aproap—(Co- 
LonIAL Cusroms.)] The British Posses- 
sions Abroad Bill was read a third time. 
| Mr. Labouchere, in rising to bring for- 
, ward the motion of which he had given 
| notive, said he should trouble the House 
| for but a very few moments. By the law, 

as it now stood, almost every article was 
| imported duty free across the border of 

the United States of America into Canada. 

It was proposed to alter this system, and 
| to impose duties upon two of the most im- 
| portant articles of trade—-namely, wheat 
| flour and cured provisions. It was the 
opinion of Lord Sydenham and other 
| authorities on this question, that nothing 
| could be more unwise than to establish a 
line of custom-houses on the extensive 
| border which separated Canada from 
| America. He was much surprised, after 
_ the passing of a bill of relaxation, of which 
| he very much approved, to find that this 

should be the time taken in order to in- 
' troduce a new principle, and to reverse the 
decision which Parliament came to’ in 
' 1831, and which had been worked bene- 
ficially without any complaint up to the 
| present moment. The House was aware 
that it had been the policy of this country 
‘to allow flour, the growth of Canada, to 

be imported into this country at a reduced 
duty. He did not believe that American 

flour came here as Canadian, to induce 
‘this alteration in the law. But when the 
harvest in Canada was such that it would 
be advantageous for the Canadians to send 
their flour here, he believed they did send 
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it in considerable quantities, and they con- 
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He did not ask them to make any alterg. 


sumed the flour of America. There was | tion more favourable to the United States, 


no cause for apprehension on the part of | 


the landed interest from any great exten- 
sion of this trade; and he was sure that 
the protection of the corn grower of this 
country would not be urged as a reason 
for abrogating thatexemption. He thought 
that this alteration of duty might have 
been intended to protect some Canadian 
interest. But he had the satisfaction of 
hearing the right hon. Gentleman opposite 
state, that if any interest in Canada re- 
quired protection, it was for the Canadian 
Legislature itself to provide it—that we 
had no business with it. But a principal 
argument on the other side was, that the 
revenue of Newfoundland might lose to 
the extent of 2s. a quarter on wheat un- 
less this bill were adopted, whilst there 
was no corresponding advantage arising 
to the consumer. Now it did seem to him 
strange that for such a fine-drawn argu- 
ment as this they should think it necessary 
to alter a state of things which had existed 
for aconsiderable number of years. It was 
very desirable that their legislation on sub- 
jects of this sort should not be capricious. 
The colonies were differently circum- 
stanced to the mother country, in being 
unable to make an appeal through repre- 
sentatives against alterations in which 
they did not concur; and really he did 
think that unless some better reasons were 
adduced than the visionary ones to which 
he had referred, they would be legislating 
with much levity, and in a very mistaken 
spirit, if they consented to adopt such al- 
terations on such reasoning. But he 
feared it would not be the effect of mere 
alteration alone which would operate in- 
juriously if this bill were passed, A great 
flour trade had sprung up between Ame- 
rica and Canada, attended with much ad- 
vantage to the latter, and with still more 
advantage to the manufacturing interests 
in Great Britain. His hon. Friend the 
Member for Sheffield had stated on a 
former occasion, that at a time when Shef- 
field was in great distress the wants of the 
people were much alleviated by a sudden 
demand for their manufactured articles to 
pay for the flour thus imported. And 
when the House remembered that every 
barrel of flour thus brought across the 
border had to be paid for in the manufac- 
tured articles of Great Britain, surely they 
would-not attempt to take a step so cal- 
culated at this to put an end to that trade. 











but he did ask, and with confidence, that 
they should not take any step on the side 
of restriction. Sure he was, if they con- 
sidered all the inconveniences of the cage 
—if they consented to weigh the evils of 
change against the futile reasons adduced 
in favour of it, they would not think of 
altering a law which had now existed for 
ten years, which was attended with very 
beneficial consequences to British in- 
terests, and which no one pretended for a 
moment to say was the cause or occasion 
of a single practical evil. On these 
grounds he should, in conformity with the 
motion on the paper, move a clause to 
continue the exemption from duty on 
American wheat flour imported into Ca- 
nada. 

Clause brought up and read a first time, 

On the motion that the clause be read a 
second time, 

Mr. Gladstone said, that he, of course, 
had no objection to offer to the course 
taken by the right hon. Gentleman, al. 
though he must say that he thought this 
was a subject entirely exhausted by pre- 
vious debates. Practically speaking, he 
must say, that he estimated the importance 
us well as the consequences of this mea. 
sure much lower than the right hon. Gen- 
tleman. The right hon. Gentleman had 
said, that it was not desirable to keep up 
our line of Customs’ establishments on the 
Canadian frontier. Now, that argument 
went, not against the duties proposed to 
be levied by this bill, but against all duties 
whatsoever. Then the right hon. Gentle- 
man urged that this American flour entered 
into consumption in Canada as a substi- 
tute for the Canadian flour sent to this 
country. But he had great doubts of that, 
for he had been informed, that while the 
mode of transmission under bond given to 
the Custom-house officers, as provided by 
the law, afforded the means of sending 
American produce by those routes without 
any impediments, it was perfectly adequate 
to prevent the consumption of that produce 
in the colony. He could state on the ia- 
formation given him by Sir Allan M‘Nab, 
that this was now the case. He believed 
the principle on which they ought to 
legislate in these cases, was, that if they 
imposed a duty upon articles entering into 
importing colonies, they should also do so 
in those which entered into exporting 
colonies. It would be a hardship not 
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only on Newfoundland, as the right hon. 
Gentleman said, but on other importing 
colonies in the West Indies and North 
America, if this was not the case; and, 
he must add, if the Canadians wished to 
remain under our colonia! system, then 
they must submit to the application of 
that system fairly and properly. On the 
whole, he saw nothing in what had been 
said to induce him to alter his views, and 
he should, therefore, oppose the clause. 

Mr, Hutt said, this measure was a more 
important one than the right hon, Gentle- 
man seemed to consider it to be. It was 
nothing less than the establishment of a 
Corn-law in Canada, and a Corn-law, not 
for the purposes of revenue, but solely to 
prevent the importation of flour into the 
colony. The establishment of a Corn-law 
in Canada would be followed by attempts 
to establish a similar law in other colonies. 
The next thing we should hear of would 
be a proposition for a Corn-law in New 
South Wales. The question had already 
been powerfully mooted there, and it only 
wanted the advocacy of such opinions as 
the right hon. Gentleman had urged in 
support of the present measure to be suc- 
cessful. In Canada we had for ten years 
acted on a different system, without there 
having been any allegation that evils had 
arisen from it, and he was greatly sur- 
prised that the Government, after having 
just passed the tariff, should have intro- 
duced a principle as regarded Canada so 
opposed to all the general principles which 
they had contended for in supporting that 
measure. 

The House divided :—Ayes 83; Noes 
160: Majority 77. 
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Rundle, J. 
Russell, Lord J. 
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Russell, Lord E. 
Scholefield, J. 
Seymour, Lord 
Somerville, Sir W. M. 
Stansfield, W. R. C, 
Stewart, P. M, 
Stuart, Lord J. 
Strutt, E. 
Tancred, H. W. 
Thornely, 'T. 
Vane, Lord H. 
Villiers, hon. C. 
Walker, R. 
Wallace, R. 
Watson, W. H. 
Wawn, J. T. 
Williams, W. 
Wood, B. 
Worsley, Lord 
Wrightson, W. B. 
Yorke, H. R. 
TELLERS, 
Smith, V. 
Tufnell, H. 


List of the Noes. 


Acland, Sir T. D. 
Acland, T. D. 
A’Court, Capt. 
Alford, Visct. 
Allix, J. P. 
Arbuthnott, hon. H. 
Arkwright, G. 
Baillie, Col. 
Baring, hon. W. B. 
Barrington, Visct. 
Bateson, R. 
Beckett, W. 
Bodkin, W. H. 
Botfield, B. 
Bramston, T. W. 
Broadley, H. 
Brownrigg, J. S. 
Bruce, Lord E. 
Buck, L. W. 
Buller, Sir J. Y. 
Bunbury, T. 
Burroughes, H.N. 
Campbell, A. 
Cardwell, E. 
Chetwode, Sir J. 
Christopher, R. A. 
Clayton, R. R. 
Clerk, Sir G. 
Clive, hon. R, H. 
Colvile, C. R. 
Compton, H. C. 
Corry, rt. hon. H. 
Cresswell, B. 
Cripps, W: 
Darby, G. 
Dawnay, hon. W. H. 
Denison, E. B. 
Dick, Q. 
Douglas, Sir H. 
Douglas, Sir C. E. 
Eastnor, Visct. 


Eaton, R. J. 
Egerton, W. T. 
Eliot, Lord 
Estcourt, T. G. B. 
Farnham, E. B. 
Fellowes, E. 
Ferguson, Sir R. A. 
Feilden, W. 

Filmer, Sir E. 
Fitzroy, hon. H. 
Fleming, J. W. 
Flower, Sir J. 
Ffolliott, J. 

Fuller, A. E. 
Gaskell, J. M. 
Gladstone,rt. hn. W.E. 
Gladstone, T. 
Glynne, Sir S. R. 
Gordon, hon. Capt. 
Gore, M,. 

Goring, C, 
Goulburn, rt. hon. H. 
Graham, rt. hn. Sir J. 
Granby, Marq. of 
Greenall, P. 
Greene, T. 
Grimsditch, T. 
Grimston, Visct. 
Grogan, E. 

Hale, R. B. 
Hamilton, W. J. 
Hampden, R. 
Hardinge, rt. hn, SirH. 
Heathcote, G. J. 
Henley, J. W. 
Hepburn, Sir T. B. 
Hervey, Lord A. 
Hodgson, R. 

Hogg, J. W. 

Hope, hon. C,. 
Hornby, J. 
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Hughes, W. B. 
Hussey, T. 
Ingestre, Visct. 
Inglis, Sir R. H. 
Jackson, J.D. 
Jermyn, Earl 
Jones, Capt. 
Kemble, H. 

Kerr, D. S. 
Knatchbull,rt.hn.SirE 
Knight, H.G. 
Lawson, A. 

Legh, G. C. 
Liddell, hon. HT. 
Lincoln, Earl of 
Litton, E. 
Lockhart, W. 
Lowther, hon. Col. 
Lyall, G. 

Lygon, hon, Gen. 
Mackenzie, T. 
Mackenzie, W. F. 
M‘Geachy, F. A. 
Mahon, Visct. 
Mainwaring, T. 
Manners, Lord C. 8. 
Manners, Lord J. 
March, Earl of 
Marsham, Visct. 
Martin, C. W. 
Masterman, J. 
Miles, W. 

Mundy, E. M. 
Neeld, J. 

Nicholl, rt. hon. J. 
Norreys, Lord 
Palmer, R. 

Patten, J. W. 

Peel, rt. hon. Sir R. 
Peel, J. 

Philipps, Sir R. B. P. 


Plumptre, J. P. 
Polhill, F. 

Pollock, Sir F. 
Pringle, A. 

Pusey, P. 
Rashleigh, W. 
Reid, SirJ.R. . 
Rose, rt. hon. Sir G. 
Round, C. G, 
Rous, hon. Capt. 
Rushbrooke, Col. 
Russell, J. D. W. 
Ryder, hon. G, D. 
Scarlett, hon, R. C. 
Shaw, rt. hon. F. 
Sheppard, T. 
Smith, A. 

Stanley, Lord 
Ttewart, J. 

Stuart, H. 

Sutton, hon. H. M. 
Talbot, C. R. M. 
Taylor, T. BE. 
Taylor, J. A. 
Trench, Sir F. W. 
Trollope, Sir J. 
Tyrell, Sir J. 'T. 
Verner, Col. 

Vesey, hon. T. 
Vivian, J. E. 
Waddington, H. S. 


Wilbraham, hon, R,B. 


Wodehouse, FE. 
Wood, Col. 
Wortley, hon J. 8. 
Yorke, hon, E. T. 
Young, J. 


TELLERS. 
Fremantle, Sir T. 
Baring, H. 


Mr. Milner Gibson moved the omission 


of part of the 9th clause, imposing a 
10 per cent. ad valorem duty on fo- 
reign sugar, refined in bond, and ex- 
ported from England to any of our co- 
Jonial possessions. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman had distinctly stated that it was 
not his intention to place any duty on 
articles imported into the colonies, into 
the produce of which British labour en- 
tered. The British Parliament had no 
right to lay duties on articles imported 
into the colonies for the purposes of re- 
venue, but merely for the purpose of re- 
gulating commerce. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman had laid down that principle, and 
acting on it, he had repealed all the acts 
imposing duties on articles of British ma- 
nufactures imported into the colonies. 
Now, sugar refined in bond in this country 
was undoubtedly an article of British ma- 
bufacture, The imposing this duty was 
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acting contrary to the spirit of the Decla. 
ratory Act. It would, besides, be preju 
dicial to the West-India planters, who 
would not be able to replace the sugar 
sent to this country at so low a cost as he 
did at present. It would, moreover, be 
very injurious to the sugar refiners of this 
country; for these reasons he should 
move that the clause be struck out of the 
bill. 

Mr. Gladstone regretted that the hon, 
Gentleman had brought forward his mo- 
tion without notice, because from its com- 
plex nature it would be difficult to discuss 
it in detail, or to explain the practical 
effect of its clauses. The hon. Gentleman 
was quite right in his supposition that 
this clause would impose 10 per cent. duty 
on this article on its importation into the 
colonies; but the reason why this article 
was dealt with in a peculiar manner, was, 
that it connected itself with the sugat 
question at home; and the same eircum- 
stances which made the Government think 
the present an unfit period for the settle- 
ment of the sugar duties at home, applied 
the duties on the same ariicle when im- 
ported into the colonies. 

Mr. Hume thought the objection of the 
hon. Member for Manchester perfeetly 
good. f 

Mr. Labouchere was aware this was a 
complicated question. He hoped the 
right hon. Gentleman could satisfy the 
House that no addition would be made to 
the price of refined sugar is the colunial 
markets by the clause. 

Mr. Villiers declared he could not un- 
derstand the clause. 

Mr. Gladstone said, it was not at all 
strange that Gentlemen should not under- 
stand it who had not become in any de- 
gree acquainted with it. The best proof 
of the justice of the measure was this, that 
the sugar refiners did not oppose it. 

Lord Stanley said, those who under- 
stood the measure agreed in its propriety. 

The House divided, on the question 
that the words proposed to be left out 
stood: part of the question :—Ayes 105; 
Noes 36: Majority 69. 


List of the Aves. 


Acland, Sir T. D. Baring, hon. W. B. 
A’Court, Capt. Barrington, Visct. 
Allix, J. P. Beckett, W. 
Arkwright, G. Bodkin, W. II. 
Attwood, M. Bramston, T. W. 
Baillie, Col, Broadley, H. 
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Brownrigg, J.S. 
Bruce, Lord E. 
Buller, Sir J. Y. 
Bunbury, T 
Bufroughes, H. N. 
Campbell, A. 
Clayton, R. R. 
Clerk, Sir G. 

Clive, hn. R. H. 
Colvile, C. R. 
Compton, Li. C. 
Corry, rt. hon, H. 
Cripps, W. 
pebiou, E. B. 
Dickinson, F. f1. 
Douglas, Sic H. 
Douglas, Sir C. E. 
Eastnor, Visct. 
geri W. T. 
Eliot, Lord 
Estcourt, T. G. B. 
Fatnham, E. B. 
Fleming, J. W. 
Ffolliott, J. 

Fuller, A. E. 
Gaskell, J, Milnes 
(iladstone,rt.ho.W. 
Glynne, Sir S. R. 
Gordon, hon. Capt. 
Gore, M. 

Goulburn, rt. hon. H. 
Graham, rt. hn. Sir J. 
Greene, T. 
Grimsditch, T. 
Grimston, Visct. 
Grogan, E. 

Hale, R. B. 
Hamilton. W. J. 
Hardinge, rt. hn.SirH. 
Henley, J. W. 
Hogg, J. W. 
Hughes, W. B. 
Hussey, T. 
Ingestre, Visct. 
Inglis, Sir R. H. 
Jackson, J. D. 
Jermyn, Earl 
Johnstone, H. 


List of the 


Berkeley, hon, C. 
Blake, M. J. 
Bowring, Dr. 
Brotherton, J. 
Busfeild, W. 
Cavendish, hn. C. C. 
Chapman, B. 
Childers, J. W. 
Cobden, R. 
Crawford, W. S. 
Duncan, G. 
Duncombe, T. 
Etwall, R. 

Ewart, W. 
Fielden, J. 
Forster, M, 

Gill, T, 


Syria— 


Ker, D. S. 
Knatchbull,rt.hn.SirE 
Lawson, A. 
Legh, G. C. 
Liddell, hn. U1. T. 
Lincoln, Earl of 
Lockhart, W. 
Lowther, hon. Col. 
Mackenzie, W. F. 
M‘Geachy, F. A. 
Mahon, Visct. 
Mainwaring, T. 
Manners, Lord J. 
Marsham, Visct. 
Martin, C. W. 
Masterman, J. 
Mundy, E. M. 
Nicholl, rt. hon, J. 
Ogle, 8. C. H. 
Palmer, R. 
Patten, J. W. 
Peel, rt. hn, Sir R. 
Peel, J. 
Pigot, Sir R. 
Plumptre, J. P. 
Pollock, Sir F. 
Rashleigh, W. 
Rose, rt. hon. Sir G. 
Rushbrooke, Col. 
Ryder, hon. G. D. 
Scarlett, hon. R. C. 
Shaw, rt. hon. F. 
Stanley, Lord 
Stuart, H. 
Sutton, hon. H. M. 
Talbot, CR. M. 
Taylor, J. A. 
Trench, Sir F. W. 
Tyrell, Sir J.T. 
Verner, Col. 
Vesey, hon. T. 
Waddington, H.S. 
Wilbraham, hon.R.B. 
Yorke, hon E. T. 
Young, J. 

TELLERS. 
Fremantle, Sir T. 
Pringle, A. 


Noes. 


Marshall, W. 
Marsland, H. 

Morris, D. 

Napier, Sir C. 
Norreys, Sir D. J. 
O’Connell, M. J. 
Parker, J. 

Pechell, Capt. 
Redington, T. N. 
Rice, E, R. 

Russell, Lord E. 
Scholefield, J. 
Somerville, Sir W. M. 
Thornly, T. 

Villiers. hon, C, 
Wallace, R. 
Watson, W. Hi. 


{June 29} 








Omar Pacha. 


TELLERS. 
Gibson, T. M. 
Hume J. 


Wawn, J. T. 
Wood, B. 
Bill passed. 
House adjourned at one o’clock. 


—reetrccsccer 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Wednesday, June 29, 1842. 


MNures.] Britis. Public—2* 3* and passed :—Juris« 
diction of Justices. 
Private.—3* and passed:—Bromyard Roads; Stour. 


bridge Road, 
Adjourned. 


ees nccrssse— 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, June 29, 1842. 


Minutes.] Bints, Public.—1° 2% Justices Jurisdic- 
tion. 
Private-— 2° Cambuslang and Muirkirk Roads (No. 
2); Duke of Cleveland’s Estate. 
Reported.—Toxteth Park Paving and Sewerage; Leeds 
Burial Ground. 
5” and passed :—Blackburn and Chorley Road. 

PETITIONS PRESENTED. From Hoxne, for the Rating of 
the Owners of small Tenements.—By Mr. Brotherton, 
from Simpson, Rostron, and Co.; and by Mr. Gedson, 
from North Staffordshire, against the Mines and Col- 
lieries Bill—By Mr. Plumptre, from Manchester and 
Denby, for Inquiry into the Maynooth System of Educa- 
tion.~-By Mr. Colville, from Ashbourne, against any 
further Grant to Maynooth.—By Colonel Rushbrooke, 
from Sudbury, against the Sudbury Disfranchisement 
Bill.—By Mr, S. Crawford, from West Riding of York- 
shire, to substitute Affirmations for Oaths—By Mr. 
Hume, from the Southern District of Finsbury, for Re- 
demption of Metropolitan Tolls.—By Mr. Shaw, from 
Clonmeen, against the National System of Education 
(Ireland).—By Mr. Gregory, from Subscribers to Arklow 
Dispensary, against Placing the Medical Charities of Ire- 
Jand under the Poor-law Commissioners.—By Mr. T. Dun- 
combe, from Holmfirth, complaining of Distress and 
of the recent measures of Legislation. 


Syrta—Omar Pacua.] Dr. Bowring 
said, he rose to put the questions to the 
right hon. Baronet of which he had given 
notice, relative to the state of Syria, and 
the performance of promises made by the 
Porte to the British Government. The 
right hon. Baronet was probably aware 
that great anxiety prevailed as to the 
present state of the population of that 
country, and he must also be aware of the 
promises held out to that population by 
the Sultan, and he should like to know 
how far they had been fulfilled? It 
appeared that Omar Pacha, an individual 
who was once a Christian, but had become 
a Mussulman, had been armed with the 
utmost authority in the district of Mount 
Lebanon, greatly to the dissatisfaction of 
the Christian population. A strong repre- 
sentation had, he understood, been made 
as to the great uneasiness which that nomi« 
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nation had caused, and that representation, 
he hoped, had been attended with the 
effect of causing the removal of the ob- 
noxious individual, as the right hon. Baro- 
net on a former occasion trusted that it 
would. It appeared also that a number 
of Albanians had been again introduced 
into the interior of Syria, notwithstanding 
the assurance given by the Turkish govern- 
ment that they would be employed only on 
the coasts. It could not be forgotten that 
these irregular hordes had committed 
frightful excesses when they were employed 
on the last occasion,and had spread through 
the whole country the utmost terror and 
alarm. Of this the British Government 
were well aware, and had made a represen- 
tation to the Porte, and the answer was, 
that those troops would be withdrawn 
from the inland districts, and would only 
be employed on the coast and in garrison. 
But these irregular hordes would be useless 
in garrison. He feared very much that 
the promises made at Constantinople had 
not been fulfilled ; and he begged leave to 
ask whether Omar Pacha had been removed 
from Mount Lebanon, and whether the 
Albanian troops were withdrawn from,that 
district and stationed on the coast ? 

Sir R. Peel apprehended the object of 
the interference of this country and its 
allies in the affairs of Syria was to restore 
the dominion of Turkey over that portion 
of its territory on the eastern shores of 
the Levant, and to place the Ottoman 
government in the position of an inde- 
pendent power, Now, such being the 
object, he did not think that a British 
Minister was called on to interfere with 
respect to the affairs of Lebanon. By 
such interference they would, probably, 
be open to the censure of undertaking 
too much. For his own part, he should 
be excessively sorry to interfere with the 
sultan’s government, and he, as a British 
Minister, declined any responsibility as to 
what might be done by that government, 
At the same time, with reference to every 
thing that formed a bond fide part of the 
sultan’s engagements, the British Govern- 
ment would use all its influence to have 
them carried into effect. He had the 
satisfaction to say that the five powers 
were acting unitedly, and with the same 
views, respecting the independence of 
Turkey. They were all of opinion that 
the best policy for Turkey herself to adopt 
was to administer the affairs of Syria with 
a lenient and indulgent hand. The five 





powers took precisely the same views ag 
to the course of policy which the Porte 
ought to pursue, and they were at present 
tendering their advice to the Turkish go. 
vernment in the most perfect harmony, 
He remained of the same opinion with re. 
spect to that policy. As to Omar Pacha, 
he could not abandon the hope that some 
arrangement with respect to the appoint. 
ment of a governor of Lebanon would be 
made more satisfactory to all parties, Ag 
to the other question, he had reason to 
believe that the assurances which had 
been given that the Albanian troops would 
be employed on the coast, and not in the 
interior, would be fulfilled. In his opinion 
the Turkish government would best con- 
sult its own interest by refraining from 
the employment of those troops alto- 
gether. He confidently hoped that the 
expectation entertained by the English 
Government would be fully realized. He 
had thus answered the questions of the 
hon. Member; but he entreated the House 
to bear in mind the general principle on 
which this Government acted with respect 
to foreign powers. The Government of 
this country was not answerable for the 
acts of other governments, and of course, 
could not be deemed responsible for any 
acts of the Turkish government in the ma« 
nagement of its internal affairs. The hon, 
Member, with all his observation and ex- 
perience, ought to be aware of this. The 
English Government would do the utmost 
they could to insure confidence and to 
obtain the fulfilment of all engagements 
positively entered into with them; but 
they could not answer for the acts of the 
government of Turkey, or of any other 
government, in the administration of its 
own internal affairs. 


Justices at Sess1ons—ScaRciry OF 
Strver Corn.] Sir J. Graham said, the 
House would recollect that a bill was 
passed which had been sent down from the 
other House for the purpose of limiting 
the jurisdiction of magistrates at quarter 
sessions. Now, it was of the utmost im- 
portance that the commission for giving 
the Royal Assent to this and certain other 
bills should be signed immediately. This 
bill had been inserted in this commission 
about to be issued for giving the Royal 
Assent to a variety of bills, and could not 
now be excluded from it. The commis- 
sion would probably be signed in forty- 
eight hours. Now, it so happened that 
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the quarter sessions were sitting at this 
moment throughout England and Wales ; 
and therefore it was desirable that this bill 
should not take effect until after those 
sessions had terminated. If this course 
were not adopted, important convictions 
might take place at the sessions, and 
questions of law might arise as to the lega- 
lity of those convictions, if this bill by re- 
ceiving the Royal Assent, and thus altering 
the magistrates’ jurisdiction, came into 
immediate operation. To meet this diffi- 
culty a bill had been introduced, provid- 
ing that the Justices’ Jurisdiction Bill 
should not take effect till the 15th of 
July, after the usual time for holding the 
quarter sessions had expired. He pro- 
posed, therefore, that they should on this 
occasion dispense with the standing Orders, 
and that the bill should be advanced so 
many stages as would enable them in the 
course of to-morrow to return it to the 
other House of Parliament. He proposed 
that the bill should be now read a first 
time, and that it should also be advanced 
another stage. 

Lord J. Russell was not satisfied with 
the explanation given by the right hon. 
Baronet. He saw no reason for passing 
the former bill in such a hurry. Great 
fault had been found with the late Admi- 
nistration for errors of legislation, but it 
appeared that their successors were not 
entirely infallible, It seemed to him, that 
in this case great neglect must have 
existed somewhere, and he could not 
avoid adverting to the fact, as the House 
must recollect that great severity of criti- 
cism was exercised by hon. Members op- 
posite in ‘the course of last Session when 
similar neglect was charged upon the then 
Government. He did not, however, mean 
to oppose the motion. The measure cer- 
tainly appeared to him to be necessary, 
and he could only hope that such an 
occurrence would not again happen. 

Sir J. Graham gave the noble Lord joy 
of the opportunity which he had afforded 
him for the expression of some of those 
feelings which he had been so much in the 
habit of indulging since his retirement 
from office. He did not claim any ex- 
emption from official infirmity, and he 
was glad that the resentment of the noble 
Lord would not lead him to interrupt the 
passing of a measure, the necessity of 
which was obvious. 


Bill read a first time. 
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On the motion that it be read a second 
time, 

Mr. 7. Duncombe said, although they 
had been told long ago that the present 
Administration never stumbled over stones 
or fell into puddles, yet he conceived that 
many instances might be adduced in which 
they were not more vigilant than their 
predecessors. He, however, rose for the 
purpose of calling the attention of the 
House to something more important than 
even the hasty legislation in question. 
He had that morning received a letter 
containing a notice which had been issued 
by the board of guardians of the city of 
Norwich, which was well worthy of obser- 
vation. The right hon. the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and the Master of the 
Mint, had stated, within a few days, that 
they doubted whether there was any scarc- 
ity of silver in fact. Now, what. occurred 
on Monday last at Norwich? A notice, 
which he should presently read, was issued 
(of the legality of which he would say no- 
thing, except that it was entirely illegal) 
which proved not only the greatness of 
the distress that prevailed there, but 
showed the immense inconvenience that 
was experienced in consequence of the 
state of the silver currency. The notice 
ran thus :— 

** Notice is hereby given, that, in conse- 
quence of the great scarcity of silver and 
copper coins, the guardians of the poor of 
this city have been compelled to issue tickets 
of 1s. and 1s. 6d. each, in payment of relief 
granted to poor persons. Any tradesman or 
other person advancing money or goods, or 
both, upon such tickets, may receive the full 
value thereof, on presenting them at their 
office in Bridge-street, in amounts of not less 
than 10s. “‘ J, BeckwiTa, 

“Governor of the Workhouse.” 


Now, what was the effect of this? The 
poor were relieved by one shilling and 
eighteen-penny tickets issued by the guar- 
dians, and the guardians issued a notice that 
they would not receive their own tickets 
back unless they came before them in 
amounts of more than 10s., thus enabling 
the guardians, in point of fact, to give the 
tradesman a light half-sovereign. Now, 
if this system were permitted to one set 
of guardians, what was to prevent others 
from following the example? In that 
case, the country was likely to be in- 
undated by a small paper currency of 
one shilling and eighteen-penny notes. 
Surely this was a state of things well 
worthy the attention of her Majesty's 
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Ministers. No one could deny that it 
proved the great scarcity of silver. When 
lie looked to the state of the poor in Nor- 
wieh, he found that the poot-rates had, 
for a considerable time, been greatly on 
the advance. The cases of out-door claim- 
ants were increasing every day, atid the 
wofkhouse was quite full, though the city 
had been mulcted to the amount of 2,000. 
tionthly for poor-rates only, and yet dis- 
tress and destitution were daily on the 
increase. Now, he hoped the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer would take some effec- 
tual means to prevent the soit of issue of 
paper announced in the Norwich notice of 
the 27th of June, 1842. He begged leave 
to ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
whether he was aware of the scarcity of 
silver alluded to? and if so, whether any 
means had been adopted to put an end to it]? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
had no itformation whatever of the cireum- 
stance alluded to, until the hon. Member 
for Finsbury had made his statement. 
Thovgh he had received communications 
from different quarters of the country as 
to the scarcity of silver, he had not received 
any intimation of the kind from Norwich. 
The Mint had been for some time at work 
in order to supply the deficiency of the 


silver coivage, and Government would 
take every measure in its power to remedy 
the inconvenience complained of. 

Bill read a second time. 


Evection Proceepines ComMirrvee. | 
Mr. Roebuck presented the following re- 
port from the Election Proceedings Com- 
mittee :— 


"The select committee on Election Pro- 
ceedings have to report, That on their first pro- 
ceeding to the investigation of the matters re- 
ferred to them by the Ifouse, the committee, 
after mature consideration of the best mode of 
carrying on the inquiry in which they were 
about to engage, unanimously resolved, ‘ That 
it was desirable, for the interest of the inquiry 
and all parties concerned, that no person 
should be present except the witness under 
examination.’ 

“The committee have hitherto been able 
to carry out in practice the course which to 
them had seemed so necessary for the due 
discharge of the duty delegated to them; but 
the committee having now reason to believe 
that the right of Members of the House to be 
present at their proceedings will be insisted 
on, have unanimously resolved to direct their 
Chaitman to call the attention of the House 
to the subject, in the hope that on this state- 
taent of their unanimous opinion, the course 
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they have adopted will be sanctioned by the 
House.” 

Report read. The question “ that the 
teport do lie on the Table,” 

Mr. Roebuck, on moving said, that he 
was commanded by the committee to state 
to the House the course they had pursued, 
the reasons which had induced them to 
take that course, and the grounds on which 
they considered it advisable that they 
should persist in it, in the hope that after 
such statement the House would, in the 
language of the report, “sanction the 
course which the committee had adopted.” 
In the first place he should state, that in 
no case had there been on the part of the 
committee any dispute whatever of the 
privileges of the House or of its Members, 
The committee had on no oceasion called 
in question the right of Members to attend 
their deliberations ; but taking into consi- 
deration the nature of the investigation 
they were appointed to conduct, they had 
thought that they should best discharge the 
duty which they owed to the House, if 
consequence of the powers delegated to 
them, if, whilst they ever considered that 
their paramount ubject was to obtain the 
truth, they yet endeavoured to obtain that 
truth with the least possible pain to indi- 
viduals. The committee felt that the 
House had delegated to them an inquity 
for the general interest; that the House 
had no desire to pain individuals in mak- 
ing that inquiry, but that they only had 
for their object that the legislature and 
the world at large should know the cir- 
cumstances and extent of certain alleged 
practices, in order that, by legislative mea- 
sures, they might put an end to such prac: 
tices in future. But, whilst this was their 
end and aim, he repeated that he was 
sure the House had no other desire than 
that such an inquiry should be condueted 
on the broadest possible principles, with- 
out any personal pain being inflicted on 
individuals and without any consideration 
whatever to party views; and, believing 
such to be the feeling of the House, the 
committee had thought that they should 
be best discharging their duty if, when a 
witness was called, they were able to res 
ceive his evidence without giving him pain, 
and without the risk of that evidence 
being published to the public by piecemeal, 
or being bruited abroad in an uncon. 
nected, imperfect, and incomplete form. 
Now he had assumed that it was the pur- 
pose of the House not to inflict personal 
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pain, and the consideration with the com- 
mittee was, how could that object be best 
obtained ? 
the committee-room should be thrown 


to the public in the newspapers? He knew 


aforethought, communicate to anybody, 


ings; that some information would not 


prevent this occurrence, he would state to 
the House precisely as circumstances had 
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this difficulty to arise—let them suppose 
that they felt it necesssry to explain tu an 
hon. Member the course they thought 


Committee. 


_it desirable to pursue. They could not do 
n, and that, day by day, the evidence, | 
with all its imperfections, should be given | 


that without stating that they sought 
to infringe a privilege of the House, 


They were very desirous not to fall into 
it would be said that no Member of that | 
House was likely to afford much informa. | 
tion to the public prints, and he agreed | 
that-no one in the House would, with | 
they should think fit to determine that 
out of doors, what ought not to be pub- | 
lished. But yet they had no safeguard | 
that, day by day, there would not be a| 
publication of minutes of their proceed- | 


that difficulty, and it was with a view 
to guard themselves against it that they ims 
plored the House to sanction theif request. 
Now if, in the performance of their duty, 


their Chairman should request of any 
Member who entered the room to listen to 
the request of the committee, and not to 
press upon them the invidious office of ex- 


| amining a witness in his presence, and 
eseape, which it might have been as well | 
for all parties to keep undiscovered. Now, | 
the course the committee had taken to, 


also that the Chairman should state that 
this was the unanimous request of the 
Committee (and here he begged to 


remark that, although the committee was 


composed of Members of both political 


occurred. On the first day of the proceed- 
ings they had thought right to call before 
them the hon. Member for Harwich (Major 
Beresford). He would state to the House 
what had oceurred, from the minutes made 
by their Clerk. [‘* No, no.”] Well, then, 
he would state, from his own recollection, 
the substance of what had passed. [** No, 


| parties, there had not, since they met, 
| been one difference of opinion among 
/them on any point whatever, and that 
| upon the point now under discussion they 
| were completely unanimous)—supposing, 
| he said, that the committee, through their 
| Chairman, should feel it necessary to make 
‘such a request, and that the Member to 


no.”] Very well; it being the opinion of ; whom it was addressed should not think 
the House that he should not refer to the | right to comply with it, what, he would 
proceedings, he would shape his commu- | ask, in the event of such an occurrence, 


nication accordingly. A difficulty having | was the committee todo? In every case 


arisen, in consequence of an hon. Member 
having asked to be admitted—* [Order, 
order.”]_ Why, in what was he out of 
order ? 

Mr. B. Escott rose to order. He ap- 
prehended that it was the rule of the 
House that no hon. Member had any right 
to state what had occurred before a com- 
mittee, until that committee had made its 
report. 

The Speaker said, the view taken by the 
hon, Gentleman was accurate. The hon. 
aod learned Member for Bath must not 
allude to proceedings before a committee 
until that committee had first made its 
report to the House. 

Mr. Roebuck would, in that case, assume 
what might have occurred before the 
committee. This was no trifling case, 
and he hoped they would interpose no 
difficulty to prevent the House arriving at 
a proper conclusion, but that they would 
rather give every support in their power to 
those to whom they had delegated a very 
lavidious office. Now, let them suppose 





which bad already occurred, the Members 
to whom such a communication had been 
made had, of their own accord, politely 
yielded to the views of the committee, and 
retired from the room; but the committee 
had, nevertheless, good reason to know 
that they could not enforce any rule for 
exclusion which they might consider it 
necessary to laydown. Now, if any hons 
Member thought exclusion a hardship, 
he might, possibly, soften his feelings 
on the matter a little, by stating the fact 
that the committee had already nearly got 
through their inquiry, and that, without 
having recourse to any expedient, they 
might, in conformity with the rules and 
orders of the House, almost altogether 
exclude Members from being present in 
their room. But the committee were 
anxious that their inquiry should be cons 
ducted properly and fairly to all parties, 
and that they should be free from irregular 
interruptions until their report was made 
to that House; and when that report was 
made they would challenge the most rigid 
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criticism, and if any one found that, 
either in the inquiry itself, in the mode 
of conducting it, or in the character of 
the report, there was anything with 
which fault could be fairly found, he 
would submit himself to all the odium 
thereby incurred. But he did beg them 
to recollect that the House had placed 
confidence in the committee hitherto, and 
that, such confidence having been given to 
them, they ought to have the forbearance 
of individual Members. Nothing more 
than such forbearance was, he could assure 
the House, desired; and having said so 
much as to the report, he would now go 
one step further, There was on the paper 
a notice of motion to be made by the hon. 
Member for Oxford University. That 
motion went to provide for the admission 
to the committee-room of all the parties in 
any way implicated in the inquiry. Now, 
in point of fact, all parties interested 
would be admitted, each separately, to 
give his account of the transactions with 
which his name was mixed up. Each 
party would be informed of all that was 
said concerning him, and would be allowed 
to make his answer thereto, and all they 
(the committee) now asked of the House 
was, that the parties might be allowed 
to make that answer in the mode the least 
painful to themselves. He was quite sure, 
if it had happened to any Member of that 
House to be examined before the com- 
mittee, that that Member would state 
without hesitation that there was nothing, 
either in the mode of his examination or 
in the character of the questions put, to 
which he could possibly take any objec- 
tion. Therefore he would ask why was 
this exceeding desire shown to interrupt 
the deliberations of the committee? If 
they had not been harassed by such inter- 
ruptions they would have finished their 
inquiries by next Saturday; as it was, 
they would not now bring their delibera- 
tions to a close until about next Wednes- 
day. And what, let him ask, was the 
House to gain by such a proceeding? 
Every word said before the committee 
would be laid before the House, and surely, 
when they had that evidence before them, 
that would be time enough to make 
complaint. The committee felt that they 
should be very much crippled in the 
course of their inquiry if the House refused 
to sanction their regulations; and with 
regard to the admission of the public 
generally to the room, he would only fur- 
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ther suggest that if they were admitted it 
would be almost a necessary consequence 
that witnesses should be submitted to a 
strict cross examination, That might be a 
very agreeable process for some witnesses 
as it might be very disagreeable to others, 
but this inquiry was, he apprehended, not 
one in which cross-examination could be 
properly taken. It was desired to find out 
the course pursued in certain individual 
cases as examples and elucidations of a 
general plan, and they had nothing to do 
with cross-examinations. Further, let him 
ask, would it not be extremely painful to 
witnesses to be subjected to such exami- 
nation before such a tribunal sitting with 
open doors; to have garbled statements 
of their evidence go forth to the public; 
to have every little fact and circumstance 
that passed bruited about, often misunder- 
stood, and of consequence often misrepre- 
sented 2? On the other hand, if these 
proceedings were conducted privately and 
quietly, they might hope that everything 
would pass off without pain or annoyance 
to individuals, and that there would be no 
one marked out for scorn to point. its 
finger at. Therefore he felt most anxious 
that they should sanctiop the rules of the 
committee, and so far continue to repose 
confidence in their proper performance of 
their duties as to wait until they laid their 
report upon the Table, when he would 
give them leave to find fault, if they could, 
with as much sharpness as they pleased. 
Major Beresford said, that as the hon. 
Member for Bath had referred to him as 
a Member who had been examined before 
this committee, he had no hesitation ia 
saying, that the demeanour of the Mem- 
bers of that committee, when he was ex- 
amined before it, was everything that was 
kind, courteous, and gentlemanlike. But, 
at the same time, he must also say, that 
he most decidedly appealed against the 
constitution of that committee. He im- 
pugned the system on which it conducted 
its examination altogether, and he im- 
pugned also the secrecy with which those 
examinations were conducted, It was not 
because he wished to shrink from any- 
thing that he had done that he made this 
appeal, but, on the contrary, a public 
accusation having been made against him, 
he courted, and he felt that he had aright 
to demand, a public investigation. If 
he was accused of anything which was 
wrong, he desired that he should. be 
tried on that accusation in consistence 
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with the principles of the British Consti- 
tution—in consistence with the judicial 
modes of inquiry prevailing in the land; 
and not in darkness and secrecy, but in 
the face of day, and under the eyes of the 
whole world, This inquiry bore no re- 
semblance to a judicial investigation, nor 
to any other investigation that he ever 
heard of, except the investigation by the 
Star Chamber, in the very apartment of 
which, by a singular coincidence, the com- 
mittee held its meetings. It was an ape 
propriate place for a committee, which 
sought to conduct its inquiries in secret, 
and seemed afraid of encountering the 
light of day. It was said, that no man 
was accused before this committee—that 
it was only a committee of inquiry; but 
he had referred back to the speeches made 
at the commencement of their proceedings 
in the early part of May, and he found the 
hon. Member for Bath saying—[“ Order.”] 
The Speaker: The hon. Member must 
not read from any report of words used by 
an hon, Member in a former debate. 
Major Beresford knew that the result 
of these proceedings entailed no pains or 
nalties on any Member, but what, let 
im ask, was to indemnify him for the 
pains or penalties of mental anxiety ? 
How was he to be indemnified for being 
kept mentally brooding upon charges made 
against him before a secret tribunal, sup- 
ported by witnesses whom he did not 
know, all of whom underwent secret exa- 
minations, whom he had no means of con- 
founding by putting personal questions 
to, and whose statements might have an 
effect on the minds of the committee, 
which he had no opportunity of remov- 
ing? What was to compensate him for 
the harassing anxieties he experienced in 
waiting for weeks for the judgment of this 
secret committee, who, of course, took 
their own time to make their report? He 
said, that to lay him under such anxieties 
was not only inflicting a hardship, but was 
laying him under pains and penalties in 
the shape of grievous mental punishment. 
He protested against such a system. It 
was contrary to every principle of our law. 
Every court of judicature in the land laid 
down, that the evidence of an accusing 
witness should be given before the party he 
accused. When a man was before a magis- 
trate, the charge against him was openly 
made, openly heard, and openly decided. 
When he was in a court of criminal law, he 
was placed where he could see every witness, 
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and could hear all that they said; he was 
allowed the use of counsel to aid his cause, 
and the publicity of the proceedings ena- 
bled the world to form their opinion of the 
fairness of his judges. Even a foreigner 
was entitled to these privileges—even an 
alien exercised these rights; and were they 
to deprive an elected Member of the Com- 
mons of England, or a candidate for the 
honour of such a position, of rights which 
they extended to all the world besides? 
He entered a solemn protest against any 
such treatment. If public inquiry would 
inflict personal pain, the pain inflicted of 
secrecy was tenfold greater, and as for 
the ridiculous pretence that any one would 
garble the reports—was it likely, he would 
ask, that any man would go forth from 
the committee and give garbled statements 
of his own evidence? The public feeling 
was against the inquiry, and he did hope 
that the House would not further oppose 
it by giving the committee such an uncon- 
troiled authority as that they sought—a 
power the very demand for which made one 
fancy that we must be living in the times 
when Speaker Lenthall occupied the Chair, 
instead of in days when, according to a 
popular saying, every man was innocent 
until he was convicted. 

Colonel Sibthorp rose to move an amend- 
ment, and said, that though the hon. and 
learned Chairman stated that the com- 
mittee was influenced by no desire of 
individual punishment, he would like to 
ask what must have been the feelings of 
an hon. Gentleman, formerly a Member of 
that House, when summoned to attend at 
their Bar? It was true, he had left the 
Bar with honour to himself, but how was 
he to know what oppressive results might 
follow from an exercise of the pleasure or 
the power of the House? Much had been 
said of the courtesy of the committee, but 
what was the notice which the hon. and 
learned Member for Bath had upon the 
paper of the ety There was no great 
courtesy in excluding Members of that 
House from the committee, as those Mem- 
bers had a perfect right, as Members, to 
know what the proceedings were which 
were taking place before the committee. 
He felt bound to protest against the com- 
mittee, as usurping the rights and privi- 
leges of the House, and as attacking per- 
sons on the allegations of a few individuals 
who were, perhaps, influenced by feelings 
of disappointment. He felt hurt that the 
right hon Baronet at the head of the Go- 
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vernment, who always stood up in his 
place to defend the liberty of the subject, 
of which that House ought to be the 
guardian—he felt hurt, he repeated, that 
the right hon. Baronet could for a moment 
be induced to assent to the appointment 
of this committee ; but it was to be hoped 
that the right hon. Baronet, upon more 
cool and mature reflection, regretted the 
part he had taken in the transaction. The 
committee was ove of a novel character 
and utterly unknown to a free country. 
For his own part, no secret tribunal of the 
kind should ever compel him to give evi- 
dence; and he hoped that the House, 
which was bourd to protect the liberty of 
the subject, would never allow penalties 
to be inflicted by means of seerct assassi- 
nation. He would move that the order 
for appointing the select committee on 
Election Proceedings be discharged, and 
he would take the sense of the House on 
his motion. 

Lord J. Russell wished to say a few 
words on the course which had been pur- 
sued by the hon. Member for Bath. He 
understood the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man to say, that the committee were of 
opinion that they could best exercise the 


power intrusted to them by the House for 
the advantage of the public and of all 
others concerned in the inquiry, by con- 
tinuing the course in the same manner as 


it had hitherto been conducted. He 
having every reason to repose confidence 
in the committee as selected by that House 
with due deliberation, and as it was well 
constituted, thought it highly advisable to 
attend to its suggestions. If, however, 
the hon. and learned Member for Bath 
had proposed the motion which appeared 
upon the paper, he could not give his 
assent to the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man’s proposition. Though Members of 
that House might exercise a sound discre- 
tion in not attending upon the committee, 
or being present at its proceedings, it 
would not be proper to interfere with the 
right they now had of being present, if 
they chose to insist upon that right. In 
general, he considered that it would be 
better if Members abstained from the 
exercise of any idle curiosity respecting 
the proceedings before the committee, and 
waited until the report was made in the 
due and regular manner, As regarded 
such Members of the House as were per- 
sonally interested in the inquiry, even 
though no charge was made against them, 
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or though they ought not to be subjected 
to investigation by the committee, seein 
that their characters might be affected 
the result, though he still thought the 
more proper course ought to be to refrain 
from attending, yet if one or more Mem. 
bers of the House said that they felt it due 
to their character not only to hear the eyi- 
dence, but also to observe the manner of 
those who gave it, he for one should not 
vote in favour of a motion by which such 
Members should be excluded. He was 
glad to hear it stated by the hon, Member 
for Bath that the labours of the committee 
had come nearly to a close, and as 
such was the case, though no regular mo. 
tion to the effect had been made, it was 
still to be hoped, that in accordance with 
the wish of a committee in whose pro. 
ceedings the House had every reason to 
repose confidence, hon. Members would 
exhibit a disposition to abstain from at- 
tendance. The committee was consti- 
tuted of men belonging to various parties 
in the House, whose wish it was to act 
with justice towards all concerned in the 
inquiry. They must have deliberately 
weighed the course which it was best to 
pursue with respect to the inquiry which 
they were appointed to make; and if in 
their opinion it was better that hon. Mem. 
bers should abstain from attendance, he 
hoped that opinion would be acted on by 
the House, though he could not consent 
to any positive vote for the exclusion of 
Members. It was not to be wondered at 
that the hon, and gallant Colonel should 
wish to have the order discharged, as he 
was in the first instance opposed to the 
appointment of the committee, but the 
proper time of resistance had passed. He 
was glad to hear it stated that the com. 
mittee had no purpose to pursue the in- 
quiry with a view to individual punish- 
ment, for that was the only course by 
which any public benefit would result from 
the investigation. 

Sir R. Peel could assure the hon, and 
gallant Colonel that he had not assented 
unadvisedly or in haste to the motion for 
a committee, nor did he now repent of the 
vote which he had formerly given in favour 
of an inquiry, and he doubted very much 
whether it would tend to maintain the in- 
fluence or authority of that House if it had 
decided to resist the motion for investiga- 
tion. In his opinion it would be better, 
as respected the motion of the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman, that on this as well as 
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on other occasions where a committee was 

posed to be appointed the objections 
should be urged at the time when the pro- 

ition was made, It was true that ob- 
Doiees were made in the first instance to 
the appointment of the commitice, but not 
to the extent that they were now carried. 
He had supported the present committee 
on the same principle that he had sup- 
ported other inquiries of a similar nature. 
After the inquiry before election commit- 
tees in the cases of Yarmouth and Stafford, 
he had not thought the House was pre- 
cluded because of the failures before these 
committees from instituting other inquiries. 
Neither had he thought that the failure of 
the investigation before the York and 
Liverpool election committees precluded 
the House from entering upon more gene- 
ral inquiries. At the same time, when on 
a former occasion he stated this to be his 
opinion, he also added, that it would not 
be fair to make such inquiries the means 
of selecting particular individuals and 
holding them up to public odium. It 
would have been impossible for him, know- 
ing as he did what had been the practice 
of other parties on other occasions of a si- 
milar nature, to consent that the persons 


implicated in the present inquiry should 


be held up to public exposure. These 
were the opinions which he expressed 
when he consented to the appointment of 
the committee: these opinions he yet 
entertained, and he was glad to find that 
the committee was influenced by the same 
feeling—that they had no desire to act 
upon any personal vindictive feeling, but 
carried on the inquiry merely with a view 
to elicit such facts as would best enable 
them to legislate in devising a remedy. 
The committee acted most prudently and 
most wisely in directing the investigation 
to that end. He could not, however, con- 
ceive what would be the practical effect of 
the course proposed by the hon. and 
learned Member for Bath. It appeared 
to: him that there was no other alternative 
than to leave the committee in possession 
of the power which it at present possessed, 
orto make it a secret tribunal altogether, 
and exclude Members as well as strangers. 
If hon. Members claimed the exercise of 
their right to be present on the ground of 
their being Members of the House, it 
should be left to their discretion ; but he 
thought that it would be objectionable at 
this stage of the proceedings to place the 
committee upon a new footing. He 
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thought it better on the whole to adhere 
to the general principle by which those 
tribunals were governed, and to leave to 
the committee its present power, recom- 
mending it to individual Members of the 
House to use their privilege with discre- 
tion, than by any particular sanction to 
vest a new power in the committee, and 
on those grounds he hoped the hon. and 
learned Gentleman would not press for 
such a power. If there were no alter. 
native, and that hon. Gentleman were de- 
termined to persist in their right as Mem- 
bers of that House, it would be less incon- 
venient to recognize it than to grant new 
power to the committee at this stage of the 
inquiry. 

Sir R. Inglis was of opinion that nothing 
could be more unseemly than for the House 
to enter into a discussion that the report 
do lie upon the Table, for where would be 
the practical result? As the right hon. 
Baronet had stated, it would leave the 
same discretion to the committee that it 
possessed ; unless the hon. and learned 
Member for Bath made his appeal for 
something further, how could he justify 
the limiting of his motion to the question 
that the report do lie upon the Table? 
With respect to the exclusion of reporters, 
it should be remembered, that when re- 
porters were excluded hon. Gentlemen 
gratuitously took up the office, and said 
they would not be bound by any decision 
of the committee, but would exercise their 
memory, and convey the intelligence 
through the ordinary channels of informa- 
tion. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
was much too charitable then in his opi- 
nions, when he seemed to think that hon. 
Members would forbear to exercise their 
right to be present. His proposition with 
respect to the committee was that all 
persons should possess the right of at- 
tending, as in any court of justice. The 
whole question resolved itself into this 
—was the committee a court of jus- 
tice? Election committees were admitted 
by all to be courts of justice. That 
was a point which no person denied. 
They had the power to compel witnesses 
to attend, and to insist upon the prodac- 
tion of papers; and this was a power 
vested in them, not by the House of Com- 
mons alone, but by the whole of the 
Legislature; and if the present committee 
assimilated to a court of justice, accused 
parties had a right to be present, and to 
witness the proceedings which took place. 
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The hon. Member for Bath assumed a 
different tone in the present debate from 
that which characterized his speech on a 
former occasion. The hon. and learned 
Member had said, that this was not a 
committee formed for the purpose of pre- 
ferring accusations, but had not the hon. 
and learned Member on a former occasion 
said, — 

“T charge the right hon. Baronet the Mem- 
ber for Nottingham with such transactions—I 
charge the hon. Member for Harwich with 
such transactions—I charge the hon. Member 
for Penryn with such transactions ?” 


He called the attention of the House 
to the word ‘‘charge.” When a Mem- 
ber of that House said he would “fix 
and crucify before the people,” any 
person guilty of such proceedings, he 
begged to ask if that was not making a 
charge? If that were so, then he con- 
tended that individuals under such cir. 
cumstances were entitled, by the princi- 
ples of the law of England, to know who 
their accusers might be, to know who 
were the witnesses brought forward against 
them, and to be present at the examination 
of such witnesses. He went further, and 
said that, being themselves propably un- 


professional men, pleading before a tribu- 
nal the Chairman of which was a member 
of the honourable and learned profession 
of the law, they had a right to be assisted 


by professional advocates. It was vain to 
refer to such tribunals as a grand jury or 
a military court of inquiry, which was not 
at all analogous to the present committee. 
What he wished the House to observe was 
this, that in the present instance they had 
only the assertion of the hon. Member 
himself, on which these proceedings were 
founded. The hon. Member summoned 
certain individuals in that House to plead 
to his charge. Some of them chose to 
answer, some chose to stand mute; but in 
either case the hon, and learned Member 
compelled them, or if he objected to that 
expression, the House itself compelled 
them, to stand their trial. He said, 
therefore, that the hon. Member having 
induced the House to consent to the insti- 
tution of such a tribunal, was, himself, 
bound, in common justice, to give to the 
parties, if they desired it, the benefit of 
that concession which would not be with- 
held from them in any other court in the 
kingdom—namely, that of being present 
when their accuser came forward, and 
hearing what his statement was, in order 
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that they might confront the witneg 
who alleged anything against them with 
another witness whom they might call on 
their own part, and, generally, of bein 
defended by all those sanctions of lag 
with which the tribunals of England she}. 
tered any other accused person, in order 
that this court might not be made the 
only one in England in which a person 
was deprived of all those means of proving 
his innocence, and resisting a sentence 
of condemnation, which would be granted 
to him in any other court in England. 
Mr. Shaw said, the object of the hon, 
and learned Member for Bath’s propo. 
sition to the House was, that they should 
sanction the manner in which the commit. 
tee thought fit to conduct their proceed. 
ings, in silence and mystery. That was 
what had induced him to rise on this 
occasion, for, if even silence on his part 
should be considered as an assent to that 
proposition, he was not prepared to 
remain silent. So long as the committee 
appointed by the House exercised their 
own discretion, without any interference 
from the House, he should not have 
thought it necessary to protest against 
their proceedings; but if they asked for 
the sanction of the House to them, thenit 
became necessary for every Member to say 
whether he was willing or not to afford his 
sanction. He was not willing to do so; 
he had not heard a single argument for 
the secresy of their proceedings. The 
hon. and learned Member for Bath- said 
the object of the committee was to elicit 
truth. He said that ought to be its object, 
but the principles of English jurisprudence 
must be very different from the notions he 
had always entertained of them if it were 
a principle that truth was to be elicited by 
means of secresy and shrouding them- 
selves in darkness. It was not enough 
that the accused person should have the 
proceedings of the committee communi« 
cated to him as a favour by the Chairman, 
or a Member of the committee; he ought 
to know who were the persons preferring 
and supporting the accusations against 
him, in what manner they gave their evi- 
dence, and, above all, he ought to have 
the opportunity of cross-examining them, 
and conducting his defence in the manner 
due to himself; he thought publicity was, 
of all other things, the best guardian of 
justice. He believed that no positive 
enactment or law would so satisfactorily 
secure the due administration of justice as 
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its being open to the public. No doubt 
the custom had its inconvenience,—every 
court of justice felt more or less inconve- 
nience in its proceedings from this regula- 
tion,—but no man who understood the 
spirit of our law could for a moment doubt 
that the balance of advantage was in fa. 
your of publicity. 

Mr. Roebuck, after the expression of 
opinion from the noble Lord and from the 
right hon. Baronet, and after the feeling 
expressed generally by the House, was sure 
he spoke the feeling of the committee when 
he said that they would not press the point 
of exclusion further. They would leave it 
to individual discretion, to the good taste 
and feeling of Members. They thought 
that by doing so they would best discharge 
their duty to the House in the present 
state of the question. 

Mr. B. Escott asked if the hon. and 
learned Member could state any tribunal 
in which English justice was administered 
where persons were accused and tried in 
their absence > It had been said that this 


was not an accusatory proceeding at all. 
Was he to be told that, after what he had 
heard in that House, that the right hon. 
Baronet the present Member for Notting- 


ham, that Sir G. Larpent, who was a can- 
didate at the late election for Nottingham, 
that his hon. Friend the Member for Brid- 
port, that the hon. Gentleman opposite, 
the Member for Bridport, and others, were 
accused of nothing? If they were accused 
of nothing, what was this committee to in- 
quire into? It was stated that the com- 
mittee sat to purify the House. If it sat 
to purify the House, it sat to purify it 
from somethivg wrong, from something 
corrupt. Was that not an accusation? 
But he would not refer to the debate in 
which the hon. and learned Member for 
Bath spoke so strongly on this subject, he 
would refer to the order of the House ap- 
pointing the committee. In that order 
occurred the expression ‘‘ corrupt com- 
promises.” Was that no accusation? And 
if it were an accusation, he asked again, 
how could the proceedings be fairly con- 
ducted unless the parties charged were 
present to hear the charges brought against 
them? At the commencement of this pro- 
ceeding he had thought the hon. and 
learned Gentleman in the right. If the 
question had come to a vote, he was pre- 
pared to say that he would have voted for 
this committee. He had not objected to 
the committee itself, though he did not 
approve of the questions which the hon, 
VOL, LXIV, = {2hir’} 
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and learned Member had put. His ob- 
jections commenced at the point when the 
committee began to act contrary to the 
principles of law and right. These were 
the reasons for which he should vote 
against the hon. and learned Member. 

The House divided on the question that 
the words proposed to be left out stand 
part of the question :—Ayes, 177; Noes, 
45: Majority, 132. 


List of the Aves. 





Acland, Sir T. D. 
Acland, T. D. 
Ainsworth, P. 
Bailey, J., jun. 
Baird, W. 

Baring, hon. W. B. 
Barnard, E, G. 
Barron, Sir H. W. 
Bentinck, Lord G. 
Berkeley, hon, C. 
Berkeley, hon, Capt, 
Berkeley, hon. H. F. 
Bernal, R. 
Blackburne, J. I. 
Bowes, J. 
Bramston, T. W. 
Broadley, H. 
Brotherton, J. 
Browne, hon, W. 
Bryan, G. 

Busfeild, W. 
Butler, hon. Col. 
Byng, rt. hon, G. S. 


Cavendish, hon. C.C, 


Chapman, A. 
Chapman, B. 
Childers, J. W. 
Clements, Visct. 
Clerk, Sir G. 
Clive, E. B. 
Cobden, R. 
Courtenay, Lord 
Craig, W. G. 
Crawford, W. S. 
Cripps, W. 
Dalrymple, Capt. 
Dickinson, F. H. 
Divett, E. 
Douglas, Sir C. E. 
Duff, J. 
Dugdale, W. S. 
Duncan, G. 
Duncombe, T. 
Duncombe, hon. O. 
Dundas, D. 
East, J. B. 
Easthope, Sir J. 
Ebrington Visct. 
Egerton, Sir P. 
Ellice, rt. hon, E. 
Ellice, E. 
Eliot, Lord 
Elphinstone, H. 
Ferguson, Col. 
2C 


Fielden, J. 

Flower, Sir J. 
Forster, M. 
Fremantle, Sir T. 
Gaskell, J. Milnes 
Gladstone, rt.hn.W.E, 
Gordon, Lord F. 
Gore, M. 

Goulburn, rt. hn. H. 
Graham, rt. hn. Sir J. 
Greenall, P. 
Greenaway, C. 
Greene, T. 

Grey, rt. hon. Sir G. 
Guest, Sir J. 
Hamilton, W. J. 
Hampden, R. 
Hanmer, Sir J. 
Heathcoat, J. 
Heneage, E. 
Hepburn, Sir T. B. 
Hervey, Lord A. 
Hill, Lord M. 
Hindley, C. 
Hodgson, F. 
Hodgson, R. 
Houldsworth, T. 
Howard, hn. C. W. G. 
Howard, Lord 
Howard, hn, E. G.G. 
Howard, P. H. 
Howard, hon. H, 
Hume, J. 

Hutt, W. 

Irving, J. 

James, Sir W. C. 
Jocelyn, Visct. 
Jolliffe, Sir W. G. TH, 
Ker, D. S. 
Labouchere, rt. in. H. 
Lambton, H. 
Lascelles, hon: W. 8. 
Layard, Capt. 

Legh, G. C. 

Lennox, Lord A. 
Liddell, hon. H. T. 
Lincoln, Earl of 
Lindsay, H. H. 
Lowther, J. H. 
Macaulay,rt. hn. T. B. 
Mackenzie, W. F. 
Mackinnon, W. A. 
Mc. Taggart, Sir J. 
Marsland, H. 
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Martin, J. 
Marton, G. 
Masterman, J. 
Meynell, Capt. 
Miles, W. 

Milnes, R. M. 
Mitchell, T. A. 
Morris, D. 
Murphy, F. S. 
Napier, Sir C. 
Nicholl, rt. hon. J. 
Norreys, Sir D. J. 
O’Brien, J. 
O’Connell, D. 
O'Connell, M. J. 
O’Connell, J. 
Ogle,S. C. H. 
Packe, C. W. 
Palmer, R, 
Parker, J. 

Patten, J. W. 
Peel, rt. hon. Sir R. 
Pendarves, E. W. W. 
Philips, G. R. 
Plumridge, Capt. 
Plumptre, J. P. 
Ponsonby, hon. J. G. 
Pringle, A. 
Protheroe, E. 
Pusey, P. 
Redington, T. N. 
Rolleston, Col. 
Rundle, J. 
Russell, J.ord J. 
Seale, Sir J. H. 
Shaw, rt. hon. F. 


Sheil, rt. hon. R. L. 
Sheppard, T. 
Shirley, E. J, 
Smith, rt. hon. R. V. 
Somers, J. P. 
Somerville, Sir W. M. 
Stanley, Lord 
Stansfield, W. R. C. 
Stuart, Lord J. 
Stuart, H. 
Stock, Mr. Serj. 
Strutt, E. 
Sutton, hon. 1. M. 
Thornley, T. 
Troubridge, Sir F. T. 
Tufnell, H. 
Turner, E. 
Vernon, G. H. 
Vesey, hon. T. 
Vivian, hon, Capt. 
Walker, R. 
Wall, C. B. 
Wallace, R. 
Wawn, J. T. 
White, H. 
Williams, W. 
Wodehouse, E. 
Wood, C. 
Worsley, Lord 
Wortley, hon. J. S. 
Yorke, hon. E. T. 
Yorke, H. R. 
Young. J. 

TELLERS. 
Hawes, B. 
Roebuck, J. A, 


List of the Noks. 


Allix, J. P. 
Antrobus, E 
Archdall, Capt. 
Arkwright, G. 
Bateson, Sir R. 
Borthwick, P. 
Broadwood, H. 
Burrell, Sir C. M. 
Colvile, C. R, 
Darby, G. 
Disraeli, B. 
Douglas, J. D. S. 
Eaton, R. J. 
Ferrand, W. B. 
Ffolliott, J. 


Forester,hon.G.C. W. 


Fuller, A, E. 
Gladstone, T. 
Glynne, Sir S. R. 
Gore, W. O. 
Goring, C. 
Grimsditch, T. 
Grogan, E. 
Henley, J. W. 


Hornby, J. 
Hussey, T. 
Ingestre, Visct. 
Inglis, Sir R. H. 
M‘Geachy, F. A. 
Manners, Lord J. 
Marsham, Visct. 
Neeld, J. 
Neville, R. 
Northland, Visct. 
Poilington, Visct. 
Pulsford, R. 
Rushbrooke, Col. 
Russell, J. D. W. 
Stewart, J. 
Taylor, T. E. 
Trevor, hon. G. R. 
Tyrell, Sir J. T. 
Verner, Col. 
Williams, T. P. 
Wynn, Sir W. W. 
TELLERS. 
Fscott, B. 
Sibthorp, Col. 


Mr. Cocurane.—EVIDENCE GIVEN 
BY Memsers.| Mr. Roebuck moved 


“That Alexander Bailie Cochrane, Esq., 


{COMMONS} 
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one of the Members for Bridport, do ‘atteyd 
before the select committee on Election Pro. 
ceedings, and give evidence, on Monday 
next.” 

Mr. Bailie Cochrane. regretted exceed- 
ingly that he should be again called on to 
address the House relative to the borough 
he represented ; at the same time he could 
not apologize for trespassing on the time 
of the House, as the necessity did. not 
arise from any fault of his. If the right 
hon. Baronet at the head of the Govern- 
ment, and if the Government generally 
had not sanctioned the proceedings of the 
hon. Member for Bath—if they had not 
allowed this committee to be appointed, 
and he thought it to be the feeling of the 
House that it had been most improperly 
appointed—he should not now be com- 
pelled to occupy the attention of the 
House. In the first instance, the ques- 
tions which the hon. Member for Bath 
had asked in that House ought never to 
have been put, and he appealed to the 
Speaker to say whether they ought to 
have been answered? He repeated, that 
the position he was now obliged to occupy 
in that House, in replying to the motion 
of the hon. Member for Bath, arose not 
from any fault of his own, but from the 
fault of the House in originally grant. 
ing this committee. He would remind 
the House of the circumstances of the case 
as related to himself. A petition had 
been presented to the House from Mr. 
Warburton, containing charges against 
him. He then made at the time a fall 
statement of facts, and he took advantage 
of the present opportunity of declaring, 
that notwithstanding some contradictions 
which had appeared in the newspapers, 
every particular he then stated was per 
fectly true. He had answered all the 
charges against him, but at the same time 
he expressed a wish that the matter should 
be referred to this committee; not that he 
expected that he should ever be called be- 
fore it. His reason for desiring the affair 
to be referred to the committee was, bes 
cause he feared the special pleading of 
the hon. Member for Worcester would 
not be sufficient to clear Mr. Warburton, 
and therefore he was willing that Mr. 
Warburton should have an opportunity 
of appearing before the committee, and 
refuting any charge which he might think 
was falsely made against him. He te. 
peated, that he had not expected to be 
examined. He had no wish, like Mr 
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Warburton, to become common informer 
with respect to the borough he repre- 
sented. He did not think he was justified 
in laying before the House or the com- 
mittee any circumstances of which he had 
cognizance respecting that borough; but 
there was a particular reason why he had 
not acceded to the request of the hon, 
Member for Bath to appear before the 
committee, and one which the House, 
when they were informed of it, would 
certainly pay attention to, and deem rea- 
sonable. It was one personally relating 
to himself. There had been indictments 
pending against him in Dorsetshire ever 
since he had taken his seat for the borough 
he now represented. It was not certain 
on what day these indictments would be 
brought forward; but he believed, that 
they would not be proceeded with. Now, 
he asked, how could he, situated as he 
was, appear before the committee to make 
statements which might by possibility in- 
culpate himself, every Member of the 
commitiee having the power to send a 
written account of those statements down 
to Dorsetshire? He asked, was it just to 
compel him to make statements of this 
kind? He could not agree in thinking, 
that the hon. Member for Bath was con- 
ducting the proceedings of the committee 
in a very impartial manner. He now 
asked the hon. Member for Bath whether 
he had examined Mr. Warburton and his 
agent? No; the hon, Member kept these 
back to the last ; so that he would have 
na opportunity of refuting any charge 
made against him, He had been ordered 
toattend to-day, and again asked whether 
it was not true that Mr, Warburton was 
not ordered to attend? Was it not the 
hon. Member’s intention to examine him 
and his hon. Colleague previous to ex- 
amining Mr, Warburton ? [Mr. Roebuck : 
Itwas.] He again informed the House, 
that the particular ground on which he 
objected to appear before the committee, 
was, that there were indictments pending 
against him, and he thought the House 
would admit, that that was a just ground 
of objection. It might be possible, that in 
consequence of his statements before the 
committee being made known, the indict- 
ments would be pressed against him, and 
was it fair that the House should place 
him in such a situation, But, if this ob- 
jection was not thought sufficient, there 
were other objections of a public character. 
There were circumstances of a most un- 
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paralleled nature connected with 
mittee. In the first place, it Waal 
sworn, in the second, it was secret; in 
the third, the parties charged were not 
confronted with their accusers; and in 
the fourth, the accused had no opportu- 
nity of challenging the jury. These were 
circumstances unheard of in the annals of 
England. He was surprised, that the 
noble Lord, the Member for London, 
should join in these proceedings; for, on 
referring to a work written by that noble 
Lord a long time ago, he found a passage 
on civil liberty, of which he should take 
the liberty of reminding the noble Lord. 
The noble Lord enumerated several of the 
advantages enjoyed in England, and men- 
tioned as a great security, more valuable 
perhaps than any other, that the trials 
took place in public, and the accused was 
brought face to face with his accuser be- 
fore the country. If he were to go before 
the committee, how should he know what 
Mr. Warburton had already stated or might 
state hereafter? How should he know 
that he was not criminating himself in 
every word? He had now stated the 
reasons why he objected to attend before 
the committee, and having done so, he 
should leave the matter in the hands of 
the House. If the House decided that he 
was to attend this committee, he should 
bow to the decision of the House; not 
but that he was perfectly aware that, by 
not attending the committee, he should be 
advocating what he considered a right and 
great principle; but because he thought 
that, if he refused to obey the decisions of 
the House, he should be sacrificing a still 
greater principle—his duty to the House, 
Still, he would say this openly in the face 
of the House, and in spite of any conse- 
quences that might result to himself from 
the determination to which he had come, 
that ke should firmly, but respectfully, de- 
cline to produce any documents, or to 
answer any single question which might 
in any shadow of a degree compromise, or 
tend to cast a slur on the character of any 
one person in the borough which he had 
the honour to represent. He would bow 
to the authority of the House in attend- 
ing the committee, but he considered no 
command superior to a point of honour in 
a man’s own breast, and no human au- 
thority could sanction the violation of 
the confidence which had been reposed 
in him. 

Mr. Roebuck understood the hon. Mem- 
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ber to object to the course proposed to be 
taken in the investigation of the case of 
the borough he represented. The com- 
mittee desired, as far as possible, to consult 
the convenience of Members ofthat House, 
and with this view had generally asked 
them to attend first; but as the hon. 
Member objected to this mode of proceed- 
ing, he might venture to undertake that 
Mr. Warburton should be examined, not 
only previous to him, but before his very 
face, 

Mr. Mitchell was understood to protest 
against the principle on which the inquiry 
was conducted. There were persons 
charged before the committee who were 
not Members of that House, and who had 
no opportunity of rebutting the allegations 
made against them. The first time they 
would hear of the serious charges against 
them would be only when the hon. Mem- 
ber for Bath brought up the report of the 
committee, and then they would have no 
opportunity of clearing themselves. For 
himself, he should be most happy, in 
Obedience to the Order of the House, to 
state fully all that related to himself; but 
he would say nothing which might affect, 
either criminally or morally, another 

arty. 

Mr. Liddell said, that after the state. 
ment made by the hon. Member for 
Bridport, that there were certain indict- 
ments pending against him which might 
compromise his character and pocket, and 
that possibly the evidence he should be 
called on to give before the committee 
might have a tendency to criminate him, 
he did not think that the hon. Member 
ought in fairness to be called on to give 
evidence before the committee so long as 
those indictments were pending. Let 
them either be tried or abandoned, and 
then the hon. Member’s evidence might 
be proceeded with before the committee. 
As an independent Member of the House 
he was anxious to see justice done to all 
parties, and he could not consent that any 
Member in the position of the hon. 
Member for Bridport should be called on 
to give evidence which might tend to 
criminate himself, and thereby induce 
parties to follow up the indictments. He 
should suggest that the hon. Member’s 
attendance be dispensed with while the 
indictments were pending. 

Sir R. Peel said, he certainly must have 
misunderstood the speech of the hon. 
Member for Bridport on a former occasion, 
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for he had been of opinion that the tion, 
Member had expressed his anxiety that he 
should have a full opportunity of repelling 
the reflection cast on him, and his hope 
that the case of Bridport would be te- 
ferred to the committee. Of course, on 
being referred to the committee it became 
subject to the same principles as those by 
which the whole inquiry was conducted; 
and he could not help thinking, considet- 
ing the very natural and honourable wish 
entertained by gentlemen conscious of 
their innocence, that the House shoul4 
grant the committee of inquiry, that if he 
had opposed any obstacle, he should have 
been told that he allowed charges to be 
made and when inquiry was challenged 
he was the person who prevented it. The 
hon. Member for Bridport had desired 
that the case of that borough should be 
referred, like the cases of other boroughs, 
to the committee, and he did not under- 
stand that Mr. Warburton was to be 
examined and that the hon. Member was 
not to be examined. With respect to the 
position in which the hon. Gentleman 
stated he was placed, he thought that his 
objection to be examined on account of 
pending suits should be stated before the 
committee, for the House had decided, in 
the case of Mr. Fleming, that that was the 
proper tribunal to take cognizance of the 
objection. But there was an important 
point to which he thought he ought to call 
the attention of the House, because it was 
exceedingly inconvenient to establish any 
new precedent without mature consider- 
ation. The point had not been alluded to 
by any other hon. Member, but on looking 
at the journals he was not aware that there 
was an instance of the House compelling 
the attendance of a Member before a 
committee to give evidence. There were 
instances of applications to the House, on 
the part of committees, in order that 
Members might be compelled to attend 
before them; but it seemed doubtful 
whether these applications had been com- 
plied with. As this then was an important 
constitutional question, it would be unwise 
in the House to make any peremptory 
Order without consideration; and he 
appealed to the high authority of the 
Chair to know what the Speaker considered 
to be the usage of the House of Commons 
with respect to Members attending com- 
mittees, 

The Speaker said, that he had searched 
the Journals within the last two or three 
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days, and had not as yet discovered any 
instance where an order had been made 
on a Member of the House to give evi- 
dence before a select committee. He had 
found a case, where a committee of griev- 
ances reported that a Member had re- 
fused to attend them, and the House then 
resolved, that in all cases where Members 
tefuse to attend select committees when 
required to do so, the committee should 
report the name of the Member to the 
House; but no further proceedings were 
taken in that case. In 1790, a case 
occurred which he thought it right to 
mention. A committee was about to be 
appointed on the slave-trade, and it was 
intimated to the House that one of its 
Members, Major-general Rooke, could 
give important information on that subject, 
and the House thereupon ordered, that it 
be an instruction to the said committee, 
that they should take the examination 
of Major-general Rooke if he should think 
fitto be so examined. In 1782 another 


case occurred. A Member of the House 
(Mr. Barwell) was examined before a com- 
mittee appointed on the administration of 
justice in Bengal, but refused to give sa- 
lisfactory answers to certain questions 
which. the committee had put to him. 


The committee reported the facts to the 
House, and informed the House, that 
the committee were under the necessity to 
examine Mr. Barwell; and Mr. Barwell 
being in his place, got up and consented 
to attend the committee, and be examined, 
but in no case could he find that the House 
had made a peremptory order on a Mem- 
ber of the House to give evidence before 
A committee against his own determi- 
nation, 

Sir R. Peel thought, under these cir- 
cumstances it would be desirable, before 
coming to a decision, for the House to 
take a little time to search into the pre- 
cedents. Perhaps the hon. Member him- 
self would relieve the House, by assenting 
to.attend before the committee, from the 
necessity of making the immediate inquiry 
on this point, which might last as long as 
the investigation of the committee before 
whom he was summoned to attend. 

Lord J, Manners said, from what had 
now fallen from the Chair, he thought 
Very grave doubts must arise in the minds 
of every hon. Member present as to whe- 
ther the motion of the hon. and learned 
Member ought, with regard to the prece- 
dents, to be followed. The case of Sir 
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G. Rooke appeared to be a case in point. 
The House then decided that they had no 
power to compel Sir G. Rooke to be 
examined to anything he might object to. 
If, then, the bon. and learned Member 
had worded his motion with regard to that 
precedent, he apprehended that there 
would have been no objection to it. But 
as he merly moved that the hon. Member 
for Bridport attend this committee and 
give evidence without the qualifying clause 
he thought there would be no difficulty in 
the House to coming to a negative de- 
cision upon it. 

Mr. O’Connell said, if he understood 
rightly, there was no precedent of the 
House sanctioning the refusal of a Mem- 
ber to attend a committee, and there was 
no precedent of the House compelling any 
Member to attend ; but there was on the 
other hand, no precedent which should 
make them negative this motion. Some 
course, therefore, ought to be taken to 
leave this question at large without pre- 
judice. 

Mr. Smythe said, that the right hon, 
Gentleman who had just spoken, said 
there was no precedent for sanctioning 
and affirming the refusal of a Member to 
attend ; but in one of the cases mentioned 
by the Chair, Mr. Barwell was summoned 
to attend the committee in relation to 
Indian affairs, and he had been connected 
with the rule of India during the Govern- 
ment of Mr. Warren Hastings there, and 
if upon such an occasion as that the 
House did not consider it sufficiently im- 
portant to decide, he thought that on an 
occasion of so little importance as the 
Bridport election, which the noble Lord 
the Secretary for the Colonies said was not 
to be followed up by pains and penalties, 
they would not sanction this motion. 

Lord J. Russell said, that if the House 
negatived this motion, it would imply that 
they had not the power to order the at- 
tendance of one of its Members. The 
precedents he had no doubt, were as had 
been stated by the Chair; but as there 
might be a doubt as to the power of the 
House if they thought fit to exercise it, if 
there was no precedent to make the order, 
he thought the House ought not to take 
any course without grave and serious con- 
sideration. He therefore should propose 
that if the hon. Gentleman was not ready 
to relieve the House of the difficulty by 
saying he was ready to be examined, the 
debate should be adjourned, 
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Lord Pollington said, that if the com- 
mittee wished to summon before them a 
Peer of the other House, a special appli- 
cation must be made to that House, and 
that Peer would be ordered to attend if 
he thought fit. Now, he saw no reason 
why a Member of the House of Commons 
should be placed in a worse position than 
a Peer of Parliament. 

Mr. Darby should not vote against the 
motion if it were pressed ; but thought it 
better that the hon. and learned Member 
for Bath should withdraw his motion, and 
a committee be appointed to inquire into 
precedents. With respect to the pro- 
ceedings of the committee, he certainly 
must object to the evidence being printed 
when their proceedings closed, for that 
evidence might effect the characters of per- 
sons who would have had no opportunity of 
examining or cross-examining witnesses 
to rebut the charges against them. Such 
persons would be placed in a position in 
which no one was ever placed in a court 
of justice. If that committee proceeded 
in a manner against which public feeling 
existed, instead of doing that which that 
House was determined to do—viz., expose 
bribery, they would have that feeling com- 
bined against them, and would be in a 
worse situation than they were in before. 

Mr. R. Yorke was perfectly satisfied 
that the hon. and learned Gentleman who 
had just spoken had misunderstood the 
question as between the committee and 
the House, it appeared to him, that in the 
specch of every hon. Member who had 
addressed the House the question had as- 
sumed a personal character as against the 
hon, and learned Member for Bath. That 
was his impression, and he thought that 
that was the impression that would gu 
forth to the public with respect to this 
debate. He was glad to hear that such 
was not the case, but he rose to say that 
he fully identified himself with the part 
the hon. and learned Gentleman had taken 
in these proceedings, and he would state 
further with great humility to the hon. 
and learned Gentleman, that in all the 
proceedings he had ever witnessed he 
never saw a person more fully alive to the 
delicacy of the situation he had brought 
upon himself by moving for this committee, 
and more consistent and delicate towards 
every person connected with it, than the 
hon. and learned Member for Bath. 

Debate adjourned to the following 
Monday. 


Disfranchisement 
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On the motion of Sir R. Peel a select 
committee was appointed to search the 
journals for precedents in respect to any 
Member of the House being compelled by 
an order of the House to give evidence 
before the House on any committee ap- 
pointed by the House. 


DisFRANCHISEMENT oF Sypbury,] 
The Sudbury Disfranchisement Bill was 
read a third time. 

Mr. Blackstone pursuant to notice 
moved the following clauses:—In line 
14, after the words ‘ passing of this act,” 


“Be held and considered as comprising 
within its limits the hundred of Babergh, in the 
county of Suffolk, and the hamlet of Balling. 
don-cum-Brundon, in the county of Essex, and 
that the right of voting for any burgesss or 
burgesses to serse in Parliament for the said 
borough of Sudbury be hereafter vested in 
those persons residing within the said hundred 
of Babergh, and the said hamlet of Balling- 
don-cum-Brundon, having the qualification 
required as electors for cities and boroughs 
under the act 2nd William 4th, c, 45.” “ And 
be it further enacted, that from and after the 
passing of this act, the following persons, 
whose names are hereinafter inserted, be dis- 
qualified from voting at all future elections for 
the borough of Sudbury, viz., John Francis 
Sykes Gorday, William Warner, Thomas 
Goody, James Bell Johnson, Francis Making, 
James Brown, Thomas Brown, Charles King, 
Richard Steed, William Jollady, Samuel 
Shelley, and Joseph Wheeler, jun.” 


The hon. Member in support of his 


motion contrasted the cases of Stafford 
and of East Retford with that of Sudbury, 
and contended that a sufficiently strong 
case against the latter borough had not 
been made out. 

House counted out. 

Adjourned. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, June 30, 1842. 


Minutes.) Brits. Public.—1* Customs’ (The Tariff); 
British Possessions Abroad. 
3*. and passed :—Dean Forest; Municipal Corporations 
(Ireland). 
Received the Royal Assent.—Assessed Taxes } Slave Trade 
Abolition (Argentine Confederation) ; Slave Trade Sup- 
pression (Hayti); Slave Trade Treaties; Justices Juris 
diction; Law of Merchants Act Amendment ; Stockton 
and Hartlepool Railway; Thames Haven and Dock 
Railway; Sudbury Improvement; Liverpool Poors 
Burntisland and Granton Pier, Ferry, and Road; Carlow 
Road; Tadcaster and Otley Road; Bromyard Roads ; 
Stourbridge Roads; Bathurst’s Estate; Duke of Atgyll's 
Estate; Ashton’s Divorce; Rouma’s Naturalization; 
LesbazeilJe’s Naturalization, A 
Private1* Reading Cemetery; Foxteth Park afd 
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Paving; Leeds Burial Ground; Blackburn and Chorley 
‘oad 


Road. 
@ Ross and Cromarty Court House. 
3°. and :—Birmingham Free Grammar Schoo! ; 
Bishop of Derry’s Estate. 

Petitions PRESENTED. From Islington, for the Redemy 
tion of the Metropolitan Bridge Tolls,—From Paisley, fo 
Relief. 





Pustic Works—Canapa.] In answer 
to the Earl of Mountcashel, 

The Duke of Wellington stated, that it 
was the intention of Government to carry 
out the plans of Lord Sydenham in refer- 
ence to public works in Canada, and that 
they were in communication with the pre- 
sent Governor-general of Canada, for the 
purpose of ascertaining what would be the 
best mode of carrying the engagements 
which had been made into execution, for 
the benefit of the province of Canada. 


Josticrs at Sxssions.] Lord Campbell 
complained of the irregular manner in 
which, as it appeared to him, the Justices’ 
Jurisdiction Bill had been yesterday hur- 
ried through the House. That measure 
made some very important alterations in 
the jurisdiction of quarter sessions ; and 
as the quarter sessions were now sitting 
nearly all over the country, the effect of its 
being precipitated into law in this manner 
would be, that all trials for offences wherein 
the jurisdiction was now taken from the 
quarter sessions would be rendered invalid, 
as coram non judice, and, indeed, it was 
questionable whether the offenders might 
not proceed against the chairman of quar- 
ter sessions for wrongfully putting them 
on their trial. 

The Lord Chancellor denied that there 
had been any irregularity in this matter. 
Full notice had been given within the 
knowledge of the noble and learned Lord, 
that (he suspension of the Standing Orders 
should be moved in the case of this bill. 

The Marquess of Lansdowne said, that 
no notice had been given that their Lord- 
ships would meet at an earlier hour than 
usual. 

The Lord Chancellor said, that it was 
stated on the votes that the House would 
meet at half-past three, and the only busi- 
ness set down was this particular bill. 

Matter dropped. 


Distress 1n tHE MANUFACTURING 
Disrricrs.] Lord Brougham said, that 
he rose to present a petition to which he 
wished, for a few minutes, to call the atten- 
tion of the House. The petition was from a 
deputation now in town, composed of 
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most respectable and humane individuals 
connected with the manufacturing dis. 
tricts of the North of England, and more 
particularly Lancashire, Cheshire, and the 
West Riding of Yorkshire. Some of these 
individuals were largely engaged in com- 
merce, others of them were extensively 
engaged in manufactures, and others were 
ministers of various religious persuasions 
—#men who from their callings, their sta- 
tion in society, their long and ample 
experience in various branches of business, 
and also from their character and ability, 
were well entitled to give an opinion as to 
the state of facts which came before them, 
and also to expect that those feelings of 
apprehension and even alarm under which 
they approached that House should be 
shared by their Lordships. [He felt the 
greatest pain and anxiety in presenting 
this’ petition. He had long known many 
of these petitioners, and had, while a 
Member of the other House, been con- 
nected with the districts from which they 
chiefly came; and, as he knew that the 
petition was signed by persons connected 
with different classes in society, by mem- 
bers of different sects in religion, and by 
men of various political parties, he could 
safely assert that the petition was wholly 
divested of party or political feeling. It 
was only by a sense of the duty which 
they owed to themselves and their neigh- 
bours, and, above all, to the persons de- 
pendent on them for employment and the 
means of subsistence, that they had been 
induced to address that House at the 
present moment, which they even now 
thought was not too late, and ask that 
their Lordships would apply a remedy to 
evils which existed to such a fearful 
extent in those most important dis:ricts. 
He did not cherish a hope that he should 
be able to obtain relief for them, and had, 
therefore, respectably, but firmly declined 
to do more than present their petition. 
After, however, the pressing and anxious 
requests that had been made to him, he 
could not persist in his refusal, He re- 
peated, he could not resist their urgent 
request after contemplating the misery 
which they had described to him; and he 
would, therefore, at once state that he 
should bring forward a motion on the sub- 
ject on a future day. He should now 
only discharge his duty by presenting this 
petition, which was signed by the chair- 
man oa behalf of the whole deputation, 
and the petitioners prayed that some ade- 
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quate remedy might be immediately ap- 
plied to the lamentable state of things 
which existed in their neighbourhoods. 
He had intended to have given notice far 
Thursday next, but, as his noble Friend, 
the Lord President had given a notice for 
that day, he should postpone it for a few 
days longer. 
Petition laid on the Table. 


Mines anp Cotuiertes.] The Mar- 
quess of Londonderry was satisfied that 
the House must feel great sympathy at 
hearing the statement just made by his 
noble and learned Friend. He had reeeived 
a letter that morning from Sunderland, 
complaining of great distress existing in 
that neighbourhood, but this distress would 
be greatly increased if measures which he 
understood were in contemplation were 
carried into effect. He trusted, therefore, 
when these measures came before the 
House, that he should have the assistance 
of his noble and learned Friend, in endea- 
vouring to persuade the House not to 
legislate on this most important subject, 
by passing measures which must add to 
the distress already existing. The petition 
was from a large body of coal owners of 
Bradford, in Yorkshire, praying the House 
not to press legislation on a subject of such 
immense importance as mines and col- 
lieries, and when not sufficient time had 
been given to examine the voluminous 
reports on the Table. He objected most 
strongly to a measure which was _ before 
another place, which, if it passed in its 
present form, would entirely prevent the 
working of many of the most important 
coal mines in the country. The petitioners 
stated, that it appeared by the bill that it 
was intended to prevent children under 
ten years of age working in mines; they 
thought this was making much too great a 
limitation, and they prayed that the age 
of eight years might be substituted. They 
also prayed that the passing of the bill 
might be delayed for six months; and 
they stated that if it were at once carried 
into effect it would dissolve all engage- 
ments which now existed between them- 
selves and their workmen. If the bill 
alluded to should come up from another 
place he should take the sense of the House 
on all the clauses except that relating to 
the exclusion of females from working in 
mines. He above all should oppose that 
clause which empowered the Secretary of 
State to appoint inspectors of mines. 

Lord Hatherton had a petition to pre- 
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sent to their Lordships upon the same sab. 
ject as that referred to by the noble Mar. 
quess. It was from a number of gentlemen, 
delegates from the persons assembled at a 
public meeting of individuals interested in 
mining in South Staffordshire and the 
surrounding districts. It was not a peti. 
tion against the bill which would shortly 
come under their Lordships’ notice, but 
it adverted to the imputations contained 
in the report of the commissioners, and to 
the measure founded upon that report, 
He believed that the interests involved in 
this question were of a most serious nature, 
and that very little was known of the real 
facts of the case. The petitioners com- 
plained of the hasty manner in which the 
bill now before the other House of Parlia. 
ment had been carried through its early 
stages, and stated that it was only very 
recently that they had heard of it. 
Some delegates had been sent to Lon- 
don, who had returned on that day for 
the purpose of holding a general meeting 
of the trade. The mode of conducting the 
business of mines in Staffordshire was en- 
tirely different from that of the north, and 
in the mines in the former district there 
were no less than seventy boys employed to 
every 100 men. The number of the in- 
habitants of the coal districts of the mid- 
land counties was nearly 600,000, and of 
these tens of thousands were employed as 
colliers. The commissioners in describing 
these people stated that they were well 
fed, clothed, and educated, and the life of 
the collier of this district was the very 
best amongst those of the labouring classes 
of this country. ‘The day labourers almost 
invariably endeavoured to procure their 
sons to be employed as colliers, but there 
were never any colliers who would submit 
to the degradation of their sons being day 
labourers, He did not intend to ask their 
Lordships for any opinion on this bill at 
present, but he had said enough, he 
thought to show their Lordships the great 
importance of a careful and deliberate in- 

uiry into the whole question. He was 
ar from saying that the regulation of 
these mines, and especially in reference to 
the employment of boys, was not a fit sub- 
ject for some statutory enactment, but 
when the bill came on for discussion he 
should draw their Lordships attention to 
the importance of due caution, in reference 
to the particular part of the country to 
which he had alluded. 


Lord Kenyon begged to ask the noble 
Lord, whether women were employed in 
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the mines in the district to which he had 
alluded ? ; 

Lord Hatherton expressed his obliga- 
tion to the noble Lord for having reminded 
him of part of the subject to which he 
had forgotten to refer. These gentlemen 
were decidedly of opinion that the em- 
ployment of females in mines was un- 
necessary; that it had an immoral and in- 
jurious tendency ; and that it ought not 
to be permitted ; and a petition had been 
entrusted to him, which he should here- 
after present to their Lordships, praying 
that this part of the measure might pass 
into a law. 

The Marquess of Londonderry said, that 
he found that the petition which he had 
mentioned to their Lordships could not be 
received, as it was not in accordance with 
the rules of the House. He concurred in 
every sentiment expressed by the noble 
Lord who had just sat down; but he be- 
lieved that the general subject was one in 
which the Government had no right to 
exercise any influence, He was most 
anxious, however, that this case should be 
considered on its merits—upon the report 
of the commissioners, and upon the counter 
statements which would be proved to the 
House before the bill came on for dis- 
cussion. 


Distress IN Paistey.] Lord Kinnaird 
resented a petition signed by 6,000 in- 
[ahitants of Paisley, complaining of the 
way in which the charitable funds raised 
for the relief of the poor in that town had 
been distributed. The petitioners com- 
plained that the management of these 
funds had been taken out of the hands of 
the relief committee, and had been placed 
in the hands of a Poor-law commissioner 
who had been sent down by the Govern- 
ment. It had been the custom of the 
relief committee to grant relief in the shape 
of money-tickets, which were taken at the 
various shops in the town; but of late, 
relief had been granted only in kind—in 
meal, bread, and potatoes. It was conjec- 
tured that the new system, so far from 
being productive of any benefit on the score 
of economy, had effected a considerable 
increase in the amount of the expenditure. 
The sum expended in one week had been 
618/. 6s., but during the management of 
the relief committee, although the wants of 
nine hundred more persons, inhabitants of 
the neighbouring villages, had to be sup- 
plied, the weekly cost had not exceeded 
500/ They believed that the commissioner, 
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Mr. Twiselton, had an object in refusing 
to grant relief otherwise than in kind, for 
they asserted that, at a meeting of the 
relief committee, he had declared that it 
was necessary to render the position of the 
labourers as disagreeable as possible, in 
order to induce them to emigrate to other 
parts of the country. He would not pledge 
himself that this was a correct statement ; 
for having written to ascertain how far it 
was warranted by the fact, he had received 
one answer from a member of the ,relief 
committee stating that the fact was as was 
alleged, while others doubted the truth of 
the statement. The petitioners prayed 
that Parliament would allow them to send 
the produce of their labour to those mark- 
ets in which they coulé obtain for it the 
best price, and from which they could 
obtain in exchange the necessaries of life 
of which they stood so much in need. 
They declared that they could not stand b 
and witness such crueltiesas were vaste, 
which, if not counteracted, might drive the 
people to desperation, and endanger the 
peace of the country. He felt that the 
state of the country was much too serious 
to allow the wants of the people to be 
trifled with. The lower orders had been 
for some time considerably disaffected ; by 
such conduct as the Legislature had adopted 
the middling classes would be led to enter- 
tain similar feelings, and the consequences 
to be apprehended were most serious. 
With regard to the petitioners, they wished 
these funds to be distributed by the local 
magistrates and ministers, who were of 
their own selection, and whom they con- 
sidered to be better fitted for such a task 
than a Poor-law commissioner. They did 
not want cold charity to be dealt out to 
them in a miserable pittance of food, but 
they looked for consolation in acts of kind- 
ness, and for some hopes of future happi- 
ness. They had not been accustomed to 
ask for charity, and they only sought at 
their Lordships’ hands the means of finding 
a return for their labour. 

The Duke of Wellington said, that the 
prayer of the petition appeared to him to 
be neither more nor less than that the 
petitioners might receive relief in money 
rather than in kind. [Lord Kinnaird: 
Partly so.] A gentleman had been first 
sent down to Paisley from the Commissariat 
Department, and a Poor-law commissioner 
was afterwards despatched to make further 
inquiries into the state of distress existing 
in Paisley. The funds had been for some 
time distributed by this gentleman; but 
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since then that duty had been transferred 
to a body of gentlemen who were perma- 
nently established in Lundon, called the 
Manufacturing Relief Committee. He be- 
lieved that that committee distributed 
these funds according to certain fixed rules 
laid down for their guidance in a very 
satisfactory manner, aud he was exceed- 
ingly concerned to find that it did not 
give satisfaction. 
Adjourted at half-past seven. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, June 30, 1842. 


Minutes] Bitts, Public.—1° Four Courts Marshalsea 
(Dublin). 

2°: Charitable Pawn Offices (Ireland). 

Reported.—Stock in Trade. 

3°. and passed :—Justices Jurisdiction Act. 

Private.—1° Birmingham Schoo) Estate; Bishop of 
Derry’s Estate. 

3° and passed :Leeds Burial Ground; Foxteth Park 
Paving and Sewerage (No. 2); London Bridge Ap- 
proaches. 

PrTiTions PreseNTED. By Mr. Ormsby Gore, from 
New Ross, Kilkenny, and Wexford, against Fisheries 
(Ireland)—By Mr. Serjeant Jackson, from Kilshannich, 
for Alteration of the Present System of Education in Ire- 
land.—By Mr. Darby, from Hailsham Union, for Voting 
the Owners in Lieu of the Occupiets of Small Tene- 
ments.—By Mr. C, Buller, from the Literary and Scien- 
tific Institution of Liskeard, for Exemption from Rates 
and Taxes.By Mr. Redhead Yorke, from the Rational 
Society, Hants., for Inquiry into National Difficulties.— 
From Merchants, Warders, and Inhabitants of Belfast, 
against the Lagan Navigation Bill. 


Texas Buiocxape.] {Sir R. Peel pre- 
sented, by command of her Majesty, the 
treaties which had been concluded by the 
late Government with the republic of 
Texas. He said that the present Govern- 
ment, acting on the almost uniform usage 
©of public law, had felt it their duty—there 
being no question of an exceeding of their 
powers by the agents of the British Go- 
vernment—-to ratify those treaties. 

Mr. O'Connell wished to know whether 
it were true that the government of Texas 
had formed a blockade of the west coast of 
America to the extent of 700 or 800 miles, 
and whether the right hon. Baronet was 
prepared to give any information as to the 
capability of Texas to make such a blockade 
effectual? He thought it was generally 
understood that their fleet consisted of 
only two or three ships. 

Sir R. Peel said, the mails came 60 fast, 
it was difficult to keep up with the infor- 
mation they brought. He could not say 
precisely what information had come by 
the last mail, but the last accounts he saw 
stated that there was no dona fide or effec- 
tual blockade. He could give no assurance 
ou the subject, but he hoped there would 
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be nosuch blockade as Great Britain would 
be bound to recognise. 


Dury on Cement Srones.] Mr, La. 
bouchere begged to put a question to the 
Vice-President of the Board of Trade on 
a subject on which great apprehensions 
existed. A trade had hitherto been car. 
ried on in the export of cement stones from 
the port of Harwich and its vicinity, which 
employed 200 ships. ‘The new tariff im. 
posed a duty of 6d. a hundred, or 10s, a 
ton, on cement stones exported, whereas 
the value of the article was only about 5s, 
aton. Thus they had imposed a duty of 
200 per cent. ad valorem on this article. 
He would ask whether the right hon, 
Gentleman was aware of this when the 
tariff was brought in, and whether any 
representation had been made to him of 
the apprehensions which it had excited in 
Harwich and its vicinity. 

Mr. Gladstone said, the tariff, con- 
taining the duty in question, was print- 
ed and before the public three months, 
but no remonstrance or observation of atty 
kind on the subject had reached the Go- 
vernment till that day. It would appear 
that information on which the Government 
acted in the first instance was questionable, 
and he could only say that the subject 
would receive immediate and serious at- 
tention. 


Grant to Maynoorn.] Colonel Verner 
begged to put a question to the noble 
Lord the Secretary for Ireland respecti 
a part of the Irish estimates, upon whi 
many hon. Members felt anxious. He 
wanted to know whether it had been inti- 
mated by the Government to the Irish 
Roman Catholic bishops, as had been stated 
by their accredited organ, that it was in- 
tended by Government to give an increased 
grant to Maynooth College this year, if it 
were not for the financial embarrassments 
of the country ? 

Lord Bliot had no objection to repeat the 
answer which he had given to the same 
question in an early part of the Session. 
He thought if the hon. Member would 
refer to the Irish estimates, which were 
now on the Table of the House, he 
see that it was intended to propose pre- 
cisely the same grant for Maynooth this 
year, which had been given on former 0¢- 
casions. Consequently no intimation such 
as the hon. and gallant Gentleman had te- 
ferred to had been made to the Roman Ca- 
tholic bishops. 
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Sir Robert Peel took that opportunity to 
request of his hon. Friend to distrust state- 
ments that he might see in the newspa- 

with respect to the Irish Govern- 
went. He had read accounts of dissen- 
tions and quarrels of which he knew no- 
thing ; and he took that opportunity of 
begging Members of that House not bas- 
tily to draw conclusions as to matters 
which were most positively asserted in the 
Irish newspapers, 


A Strver Sranparv.] Mr. Wallace 
said, that perhaps it would not be incon- 
venient if he now put the question which 
stood No. 17 on the motion list. The 
question which he wished to ask was, 
whether the great inconvenience and com- 
mercial distress which has been attributed 
more or less to the drain of gold out of this 
country of late years, and the consequent 
restriction in the issue of paper-money by 
the Bank of England, and by other bank- 
ing establishments, coupled with the gene- 
ral stagnation of trade and want of em- 
ployment among the working classes, to- 
gether with the great trouble and positive 
loss recently inflicted on all ranks, by 
crying down the gold coin, which may 
have become light from the inevitable wear 
and tear to which a metallic currency is 
ever liable, will induce her Majesty’s 
advisers, with a view to mitigate these 
evils, and to stimulate trade by a preven- 
tion of their recurrence, to recommend to 
her Majesty and to Parliament the sub- 
stitution of a silver standard of value in 
aid of or in lieu of the present golden 
standard. 

Sir R. Peel said, that he could not help 
noticing that a practice was of late grow- 
ing up of printing a summary of a speech, 
when notices of questions were given. 
The A ena of the hon. Member con- 
tained the summary of the argument in 
favour of the silver standard of value. He 
would not answer the argument then, but 
he would state it was not the intention of 
her Majesty’s Government to propose any 
alteration in the standard of value in this 
country, 


German Commercrat Leaaur.] Mr 
Monckton Milnes wished to ask the right 
hon. Baronet at the head of her Majesty's 
Government a question upon a subject that 
had excited a great deal of interest in the 
manufacturing districts, and especially so 
fh the borough that he had the honour to 
represent, It was with respect to the 
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report that the Prussian Commercial 
League were about to impose a large im- 
port duty upon the woollen goods of Eng- 
land. He wished to know from the right 
hon. Baronet whether any intimation had 
been received from the Prumldin govern- 
ment on this most important subject, or if 
he could give the House any information 
with respect to it. 

Sir Hobert Peel replied, that the report 
alluded to by the hon. Member had come 
to the knowledge of her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. It had come to them from Frank- 
fort. It did not come in an official form, 
and it was not one on which reliance could 
be placed. He had received a most 
respectable deputation from Bradford, who 
stated to him that naturally there had 
been excited a great deal of apprehension. 
by that which had been referred to by his 
hon. Friend, the rumours that it was the 
intention of the Prussian government to 
raise the duties on articles of mixed cotton 
and wool. Assurances had been rezeived 
from the Prussian government, intimating 
its satisfaction as to the alterations that 
this Government had voluntarily. proposed, 
and without exacting any conditions what 
ever. These alterations were certainly 
favourable to Prussia; and he was happy 
to say that on the subject of these modi« 
fications in their commercial tariff he had 
received assurances—they were geveral, 
certainly—but still they expressed the 
satisfaction and the earnest wish of the 
Prussian government to meet them in a 
corresponding spirit, and the disposition to 
act with similar liberality. He knew that 
there was a great pressure upon the Prus-® 
sian government on the article of iron, 
and it was in correspondence with the 
spicit that had been expressed that this 
pressure had been resisted. He could ouly 
state the assurances that had been given, 
and the conduct of the Prussian govern- 
ment with regard to this article of their 
manufactures. He attached very great 
ee pa to that subject, and he should 
indeed most deeply regret if such a deter- 
mination were about to be acted upon 
by the Prussian government, and par- 
ticularly at this time. He had had an 
interview that day with the Prussian 
minister on this subject; but the Prus« 
sian minister had received no intima- 
tion on the matter. He had heard nothing 
whatever of the intention of the Prussian 
government to propose to the Zoll-Verein 
to raise the duties on articles manufac- 
tured with mixed cotton and wool. He 
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had no guarantee as to the future: but 
this he could say, that the Prussian mi- 
nister, whom he had only seen within the 
last few hours, had received no intimation 
on the subject, and had expressed with 
him the wish that it might not be true. 
He repeated that he could give no assur- 
ance as to the future; but this he said, 
that the. country would have strong 
grounds to lament that such an article 
should be selected to impose upon it high 
“duties, at the very time that so much was 
done by this country in favour of Prussia 
and other states on the shores of the 
Baltic; and it would have grounds to 
lament it too, unless what it had done was 
met in a corresponding spirit to that which 
had dictated our own tariff. 


Tue Drama.] Lord Mahon rose to 
call the attention of the House to the 
petition which he presented in the course 
of last month, and which was signed by 
all, or nearly all, the dramatic authors of 
the country. They stated in that petition 
that many of them were emulous of pur- 
suing the higher branches of their art, but 
were deterred by the difficulties created 
by the laws relating to the stage, which 
they conceived to be opposed to the ad- 
vancement of the drama. ‘They also 
stated, that they heard with regret uni- 
versal complaints of the decay of the 
drama; and that they despaired of its 
regeneration until the laws which regu- 
lated the stage were taken into consider- 
ation by the House, and adapted to the 
increased intelligence of the present age. 
He might not expect to obtain any efficient 
remedies in the present Session by thus 
introducing the subject to the House, but 
at any rate he thought it was a duty 
with a view to future legislation, to call 
attention to the grievances under which 
the drama laboured. The origin of the 
evil was to be found in the patents granted 
to Davenant and Killigrew, the managers 
of two of the principal theatres in the 
reign of Charles 2nd. These patents were 
granted as a mark of personal favour, and 
were not to be considered as charters ; in- 
deed, it was a remarkable fact, that up to 
the present time there was, as he believed, 
no instance of such licenses being pleaded 
in acourt oflaw. But, whatever might 
be their other effects, these licenses had 
served as a foundation for the statute 
laws by which the stage was regulated. 
First, of those laws he might mention the 
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act 10 George 2nd,, commonly called the 
Licensing Act, which provided that, al] 
plays should be licensed by the Lord 
Chamberlain, a provision very just in its 
principle, but, as he should hereafter 
show, subject to error in detail. By this 
statute it was also enacted, that a_per- 
former acting without a permanent place 
of residence should be treated as a rogue 
and a vagabond. They then came to the 
act 25 George 2nd., c. 36, by which. in 
practice, or at least in theory, the stage 
was at present governed. Even the title 
of that Act might give an idea of the con- 
tempt with which it treated dramatic au- 
thors and actors, for it placed them in a 
kind of niche between thieves on one side 
and disorderly ladies on the other. The 
act was entitled, — 

“An Act for the better preventing Thefts 
and Robberies, and for regulating Places of 
Public Entertainment, and punishing Persons 
keeping Disorderly Houses.” 

Such was the name of the law under 
which, even at the present day, the coun- 
trymen of Shakspeare and of Otway were 
willing that their drama should be ruled, 
This act also imposed a fine of 50/. upon 
every actor performing without a license 
from the Chamberlain for each time of his 
performance, the poverty of actors in ge- 
neral had made this provision from the first 
a dead letter, it was now set at defiance 
on all sides, so that even at the present 
day nearly, if not quite, every actor who 
trod the boards of our theatres was per- 
forming under the risk of a penalty of 502, 
a-night. In like manner, unless when sanc- 
tioned by a license from the Chamberlain, 
theatres were held to be illegal in courts of 
law, and the consequence of this was, that 
a contract made with regard to a theatre 
was made with all the risk of a court of 
law considering it null and void. There 
were, indeed, several instances in which 
parties had been nonsuited in courts of 
law in consequence of those courts being 
unable to take cognizance of theatres. 
He might instance cases of persons who 
had advanced money on account of small 
theatres, of actors whose engagements 
with managers had been broken, and of 
dramatists who had been defrauded of the 
stipulated sums for which they had sold 
their works, in which either the plaintiffs 
pursuing had been non-suited, or inca- 
pacitated from proceeding in consequence 
of the loose state of the law. Thus it was 
clear that private as well as public, ine 
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jastice was perpetrated under the existing 
system, for the law was brought into ope- 
yation to sanction acts of evident, and, 
indeed, acknowledged dishonesty and 
fraud. But these were not the only prac- 
tical evils of the system. Another se- 
rious and sad consequence was that it 
failed in securing the power of salutary 
regulation over theatrical entertainments. 
In London at the present time it was 
very usual for public-houses to have what 
was called “‘ saloons ” attached to them for 
nightly dramatic entertainments in which 
the propriety of the performance was made 
avery secondary consideration to the con- 
sumption of the landlord’s liquors. In the 
provinces the results were even worse. In 
many of the large towns minor theatres 
existed in which performances were given of 
the lowest and most debasing kind. The ef- 
fect of these entertainments provided for the 
lower classes had been most grievous and 
appalling. Attention was especially di- 
rected to the subject by the prison inspec- 
tors in their sixth report, presented only a 
few months back. The inspectors alluded 
to the existence of the number of minor 
theatres in Liverpool. They especially 
stated that the authorities of that town 
had no legal power of either regulating, 


restraining, or putting down such dens 
of infamy, and that children of the 
most tender years entered them by them- 
selves, and could not lawfully be pre- 


vented. ‘The number of children fre- 
quenting the Sanspareil and other thea- 
tres of a still lower description were al- 
most incredible.” But further still the 
inspectors, not contented with this ge- 
neral view, most properly proceeded to 
examine separately some of the boys in the 
Borough gaol at Liverpool, and they 
found that several youthful criminals as- 
cribed to these low theatrical representa- 
tions their first initiation into crime. Here 
were one or two of the answers given to 
the inspectors’ inquiries :— 


“D.-M.,, aged 12 years, states, ‘ I have been 
at the Sanspareil, the Liver, and the Queen’s, 
I have stolen the money to go with. It was 
at the theatres I was first introduced to bad 
characters. I have been three times in prison.’ 
M. S., aged 18, states, ‘I have been eight 
times in prison and twice discharged. I can- 
not tell how many times I have been at the 
Sanspareil, I have been there so often. I have 
seen Jack Sheppard performed, and am sure, if 
anything, it encouraged me to commit greater 
crimes. I thought that part the best where he 
robbed his master and mistress.’ ” 
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Now, it was clear that these evils arose 
from the want of a proper power of regu- 
lation, and in order to put an end to one 
very bad part of the system, he should 
certainly think it of the highest import. 
ance to enact in the first place that no fer- 
mented liquors should be sold or con- 
sumed in any places allotted to dramatic 
entertainments. This would.in itself affect 
a great reform in all the lowest theatres, 
But he did not think that reform should 
be confined to these. The higher required 
it in a different dejection, but in an equal 
degree. Wh lst our people were amongst 
the most moral in the world, our theatres 
were beyond all comparison and without 
any doubt, the most shameless. He 
thought, therefore, that a discretionary 
power of making regulations for order and 
propriety in theatres should be given to 
the magistrates in quarter sessions; sub- 
ject, however, to the sanction of the 
Secretary of State. Up to this point, 
the grievances and evils he had con- 
sidered were entirely independent of 
the monopoly on the part of the larger 
theatres, and with the permission of 
the House ke would now proceed to 
consider how far that monopoly an- 
swered the purposes of public utility. 
Now, he was not prepared to say that the 
two great theatres of the metropolis were 
not entitled to some privileges, but at the 
same time he was quite clear that the 
mode in which the monopoly existed was 
entirely repugnant not only to the interests 
of the public, but to the interests of the 
very persons who enjoyed it. By the, 
present regulations, the smaller theatres 
were debarred from receiving pieces in the 
higher order of the drama, however anxi- 
ous their managers might be to present 
such performances to the public notice. 
The consequence of this was, that the 
dramatic feeling of the people was debased, 
and that the public suffered by the repre- 
sentation of plays conveying a bad, or at 
least a loose moral impression. He knew 
it was often alleged that the existence of 
the patent theatres was favourable to the 
greater efforts of genius and necessary to 
the loftier walks of the art. But this alle- 
gation was scarcely to be reconciled with 
the facts. Nearly all the best dramas 
produced since the establishment of the 
patents had been brought forward irregu- 
larly or unwillingly. Johnson forced 
Goldsmith’s She Stoops to Conquer into 
the theatre. Tobin died regretting that 
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he could not succeed in having the Honey- 
moon performed. Lille produced Georye 
Barnwell at an irregular theatre after it 
had been rejected by the holders of the 
patents. Douglas was cast back on 
Home’s hands. Fielding was introduced 
as a dramatist to the public at an unli- 
censed house, and Mrs. Jnchbald’s comedy 
had lain two years neglected when by a 
trifling accident she was able to obtain the 
manager's approval. But he could pro- 
duce no stronger testimony as to the evils 
of such monopoly than that of one who was 
a high authority on such points, and who, 
at least, could not be said to be prone to 
rash innovation of whatever he found 
established. He alluded to Sir Walter 
Scott, who had written as follows: — 


“ Where are we to look for that unfortunate 
counterbalance which confessedly depresses 
the national drama? We apprehend it will be 
found in the monopoly possessed by two large 
establishments. It must be distinctly under- 
stood that we attribute these disadvantages 
to the system itself, and by no means to 
those who have the administration of either 
theatre.” 


But, whilst the effect was so detrimental 
to the interests of the public, what was the 
result upon those who held and exercised 
the monopoly? Jt was easy to prove that 
whilst the public had been suffering the 
monopolists had been far from gaining, 
In both the great theatres of London the 
lessees had for the most part, in former 
years at least, and notwithstanding much 
talent and industry, encountered great 
difficulties, which they were unable to 
overcome, It was recorded as a saying 
of Sheridan, that the only year in which 
he had lost no money by the proceedings 
of Drury Lane was the year in which that 
theatre was burnt to the ground. As to 
the present financial state of Covent Gar. 
den, they had a full disclosure in the sche- 
dule Mr. Charles Mathews had lately filed 
before the Insolvent Debtors’ Court, Mr. 
Mathews declared that during his first 
year of management, namely, 1839, the 
receipts were 48,673/,, but the expenses 
52,9031., leaving a deficiency of 4,000/. 
In the second year, namely, 1840, the 
receipts were 49,227/., but the expenses 
51,4401., leaving a deficiency of above 
2,000/. In the third season, namely, 1841, 
the receipts had fallen to 42,534/., while 
the expenses had risen to 55,691/., leaving 
the enormous deficiency of 13,000/. After 
this it was necessary to stop payment. 
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Were things very much better at Dry 
Lane? So lately as the 23rd of May. lagi, 
in his address at the termination of the 
season, Mr. Macready, the able and ag, 
complished manager, was reported to haye 
expressed himself as follows ;— 

“The reeeipts of the season had not been 
adequate to the exigencies, and great exertions 
must be made and greater outlays before the 
theatre will really be a profitable undep. 
taking.” 

So that whilst, as he said before, the pub- 
lic suffered hardship and debasement, 
the monopolists themselyes were only 
reaping bankruptey and ruin, Was 
this then, he would ask, a. state. of 
things which ought to be permitted to 
continue? The necessity of correcting 
it was enhanced when it was considered 
that such temptations were held out 
to fraud by the present state of the 
law, which, by its operation, encouraged 
what it should repress, and repressed what 
it should encourage, There might be 
great doubts, as to the nature of the 
remedy, but there could be no doubt at 
all as to the reality and extent of the 
evil, He hoped, therefore, that the 
House would take the subject into 
consideration; but he would tell them 
that no measure would prove satisfac 
tory if same steps were not taken to 
remedy the defects in the licensing de 
partment. He did not go the length of 
saying licensers awards, if unsatisfactory, 
should be open to revision by courts of 
law; he was willing to leave them final; 
but then the responsibility should be placed 
higher; no more in the Lord Chamber. 
lain’s Department, which in the present 
state of manners had only a_ fictitious 
connection with the stage, but in an offic 
cer named directly by the Minister of the 
Crown. The manner in which the service of 
the licenser was remunerated was also ob- 
jectionable. He was at present paid by 4 
fee upon each play to the performance of 
which he gave his assent. This was cal- 
culated in itself to bias the judgment. 
What would be the case if the salary of 
a judge depended on a verdict being 
given for the plaintiff? It would be far 
better to give the licenser such a salary as 
would insure the services of a man possess 
ing ability and character, than to pay him 
in the present manner. He was anxious 
to call the attention of the House to this 
subject, being desirous that his native 
country should be as eminent in arts a8 
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ghe was in arms; and as in former years 
the stage was one of the boasts of Britain, 
he hoped some steps would be taken to 
secure it from its present degradation and 
decline. He knew that what they could 
do was but limited ; they could not shape 
and body forth a good play by act of Par- 
liament, they could not make a Shakes- 
peare or an Otway; but they might do 
this—give such eminent men, if any such 
again rose amongst them, full scope for 
their own talents and exertions—free 
them from unworthy trammels, and bestow 
on them whilst we ourselves enjoy, the 
blessings of equal laws. The noble Lord 
concluded by moving— 

“For copies of any communications which 
have been addressed to the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, in the course of the 

resent year, complaining of the state of the 

w in reference to the drama.” 

Mr. H. Gally Knight: I have the 
greatest pleasure in seconding this motion, 
and I do so because, ten years ago, | 
served on a select committee appointed by 
this House to inquire into the laws affect- 
ing dramatic literature, and I feel obliged 
tothe noble Lord who has brought for- 
ward this motion for now endeavouring to 
carry into effect very nearly the same con- 
clusions at which that eommittee arrived, 
but which have never been acted upon 
from that time to this. We went very 
fully into the subject, and examined 
several witnesses; and it was sufficiently 
proved that various obstacles are thrown 
in the way of the dramatic literature of 
this country—some of which obstacles 
cannot be removed, but others might be 
surmounted ; and it was the opinion of 
the committee that the attempt ought to 
be made, The irremoveable obstacles are 
the changes of fashion, the lateness of 
hours, and the conscientious objections to 
theatres in general of a portion of the 
community. Those which appeared to be 
capable at least of mitigation are—first, 
the size of the theatres at which the legiti. 
mate drama is alone allowed to be per- 
formed ; second, the state of the law with 
respect to the licensing of theatres ; third, 
the laws which affect the copyright of 
dramatic works, With respect to the size 
of the theatres, it is much to be regretted 
that, as the population of the metropolis 
became more numerous, the theatres were 
not multiplied, instead of being enlarged ; 
for, as it is, the two theatres to which the 
legitimate drama is restricted, are become 
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too large for anything but scenery and 
show. The minor theatres are restricted 
to what is technically called “ the bur- 
letta”—a species of composition not very 
easy to define; but the general under- 
standing is, that burletta must always be 
accompanied by music, which, of course, 
places the legitimate drama out of the 
province of the minor theatres. In what 
way this difficulty was to be met, it was 
not easy to decide; but it was impossible 
not to see that the size of the theatres, in 
which the legitimate drama may be repre- 
sented, had operated unfavourably on dra- 
matic literature ; and the committee came 
to the opinion that, with regard to this 
point, some improvement might be made 
if the licensing powers of the Lord Cham- 
berlain, which are now limited to the city 
of Westminster, were extended, and if the 
right of representing the legitimate drama 
were no longer confined to the two patent 
theatres. With regard to the copyright, 
the dramatic author, is certainly obstructed 
by peculiar and unnecessary vexations. 
In the first place, he must submit his 
works toa censor; but, after having fully 
considered that subject, the committee 
could not come to the opinion that the 
censorship could be dispensed with. But 
dramatic authors enjoy less protection 
than is granted to authors in any other 
branch of letters, and are exposed to 
hardships which others have not to en- 
counter. They have to make the best 
bargain they can with the manager, and 
have often great difficulty in obtaining the 
payment of the moderate compensation 
which may have been allowed. The ma- 
nagement changes before the payment is 
complete ; the piece is considered a stock~ 
piece of the theatre, and no redress can be 
had from the new manager. Successful 
plays are often pirated by the provincial 
theatres, amongst which I include the 
theatres of Bath, Liverpool, Dublin, and 
Edinburgh; and, in this case, the author 
has neither compensation nor redress. In 
France, no play can be acted without the 
written permission of the author, which 
enables him to make his own terms. To 
relieve dramatic authors in this country, it 
was the opinion of the committee that the 
author of a play should possess the same 
legal protection as is possessed by the 
author of any other literary production, 
and that it should be made unlawful to 
represent his works at any theatre, metro- 
politan or provincial, without his express 
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and formal consent. J am anxious that 
dramatic authors should receive protec- 
tion, because I consider a good acting 
play to be one of the most difficult and 
most admirable of all literary efforts. It 
is not only a vehicle for poetry of the 
highest order, but it discloses the secrets 
of the human breast, presents us with 
characters moulded from the lips, awakens 
the most generous feelings, inculcates the 
most lofty sentiments, and produces its 
effect upon numerous bodies of men in 
the most direct, immediate, and electric 
manner. Comedy shows us the ridicule 
of our follies and foibles, Tragedy pierces 
into the cell of the passions, and awakens 
our admiration for the sublimities of virtue 
and our abhorrence of the enormities of 
vice. Dramas are not only the mirror of 
the age, but may be schools of morality. 
Of what British literature have we more 
reason to be proud than the works of our 
dramatic writers? Are we not the coun- 


trymen of Shakspeare? and was he not 
succeeded by a long train of worthies, 
Massinger, Ben Johnson, Ford, Rowe, 
Otway? And if the obstacles of which I 
have alluded have, of late years, dis- 
couraged the drama, have we not still 
amongst us a Talfourd, a Lytton Bulwer, a 


Sheridan Knowles, and would not others 
arise, with proper encouragement, who 
would wake the tragic muse from her 
trance, and renew the triumphs of the 
British stage? May we not, therefore, 
justly call upon the Legislature to improve 
the laws which affect the dramatic litera- 
ture of this country ? 

Sir James Graham had not heard the 
whole of the speech of his noble Friend, 
and he must also candidly state that he 
had not directed his attention to the sub- 
ject under the consideration of the House. 
He would only remark, that although the 
noble Lord seemed to have devoted much 
attention to the subject, yet his informa- 
tion did not seem to have enabled the 
noble Lord to propose any specific altera- 
tion in the laws of the operation of which 
he complained. The noble Lord had 
stated that something must be done, but 
he was unable to collect the precise nature 
of the change which the noble Lord would 
wish to have carried into effect. There- 
fore, without pledging himself to any 
specific course, he would be most glad to 
enter into the consideration of any plan 
which the noble Lord might at any future 
time bring forward. At present he was 
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not prepared for any discussion, but to the 
production of the papers, for which the 
noble Lord had moved, he had not the 
least objection. 

Returns ordered. 


Poranp.] Mr. Gally Knight: In rising 
to bring forward the motion, of which [ 
have given notice, I must begin by ex. 
pressing my regret that the task has not 
fallen into abler hands than mine. Lam 
fully sensible of my own inadequacy to do 
justice to so large and important a ques. 
tion; but, having long taken a deep inte. 
rest in the destinies of Poland, and hay- 
ing, on former occasions, lifted up my 
voice in her behalf, I could not desert her 
now; and I throw myself on the indulg. 
ence of the House—an indulgence of 
which I always stand in need. I beg 
leave also to premise that, in thus coming 
forward, I take upon myself the whole rea 
sponsibility of this motion. In this mat. 
ter I am wholly unconnected with those 
I usually support; I come forward as an 
independent Member of this House to 
perform that part which is dictated to him 
by his own conscience and his own sense 
of duty. Neither do I come forward with 
any wish of keeping a sore open—of per- 
petuating a convenient annoyance ; (but 
rather for the sake of inducing Russia, if 
it may be, herself to close a sore, which, 
otherwise, must remain festering to her 
own great and lasting disadvantage. [ 
stand more in need of the indulgence of 
the House, because I shall not have it in 
my power to relieve my discourse with any 
appeals to the passions, or any pungent 
denunciations. It is not my intention to 
heap invectives on a sovereign with whom 
this country is in alliance ; my object is to 
assert a right, but not to give offence—to 
persuade, and not to irritate; and my be- 
lief is, that by adopting this course, I shall 
not only be acting in the most proper 
manner, but in that manner which is the 
most likely to lead to a practical and be- 
neficial result. At the same time I feel 
persuaded that the sympathy which this 
House has ever felt for the Polish nation— 
that nation which at one time was the bul- 
wark of Christendom—which at all times 
has been remarkable for talent and cour- 
age, and no less remarkable, I regret to 
say, for its great and unmerited misfor- 
tunes—will induce this House to listen 
with interest to any thing which relates to 
them, however imperfectly the statement 
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tay be made by their feeble advocate. I 
should not here presume to occupy the 
time of the House with this motion, had 
the affairs of Poland remained in the same 
state in which they were when they were 
last the subject of discussion ; but, unfor- 
tunately, new matter has arisen—new in- 
fractions of the treaty of Vienna have taken 
place ; changes have been made, not only 

rnicious in themselves, but likely to lead 
to others of a still more deplorable cha- 
racter. But, in order to make the House 
more fully aware of the nature and ten- 
dency of these changes, and because there 
are many new Members in this House who 
were not present on former occasions, I 
must go back to the earlier stages of this 
sad history, and remind the House, in as 
few words as I am able, of the expecta- 
tions which were originally held out to the 
Polish nation, and of the prospects which, 
at one time, opened before them. Let us 
see what they had reason to expect from 
the Emperor of Russia; let us see in what 
light they were regarded by the contract- 
ing powers of Europe. With respect to 
the first, we have the evidence of the let- 
ter written by the ‘Emperor Alexander to 
the celebrated Kosciusko, dated Paris, 
March 3, 1814:— 


“ Paris, March 3, 1814. 

“T feel the greatest satisfaction in returning 
an answer to your letter, The wishes you 
have most at heart shall be fulfilled. With the 
aid of the Almighty I hope to accomplish the 
regeneration of the brave and respected nation 
to which you belong. I have taken upon my- 
selfa solemn engagement to effect this object ; 
the welfare of Poland has long occupied my 
thoughts. Political circumstances alone have 
interfered with the execution of my intentions. 
Those obstacles exist no longer. Two years 
of a terrible, but glorious, struggle, have swept 
them away. Yet a little while, and, proceed- 
ing in a prudent manner, the Poles will re- 
cover their country and their name ; and I shall 
enjoy the pleasure of convincing them, that he 
whom they thought their enemy, is the person 
who will crown their hopes is 


Did not this letter give the Polish nation 
teason to hope every thing from the kind- 
hess of their new protector? With re- 
spect to the second consideration, we know 
that at the Congress of Vienna the ques- 
tion of Poland was considered to be of 
such vital importance, not only to Poland, 
but to Europe, that, on account of it, re- 
Course was on the point of being had to 
arms. I need not remind the House that 
the absolute restoration of Poland as an 
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independent kingdom was then the object; 
and, when that project was interrupted by 
the return of Napoleon from Elba, let us 
see in what terms the British Plenipoten- 
tiary, the late Lord Londonderry, expressed 
himself, in his note addressed to the Con- 
gress in 1814:— 


‘* Without giving up his former opinions on 
the subject of Poland, he would confine him- 
self to the expression ofa wish that the propo- 
sition made by Russia on that subject might 
never lead to any of those evil consequences 
with respect to the tranquillity of the north, 
or the equilibrium of Europe, which it was his 
duty to bear in mind; but that, in order to 
guard against those dangers as much as pos- 
sible, it was of the utmost importance to lay 
the foundations of public tranquillity in those 
countries which formerly composed the king- 
dom of Poland, upon the liberal basis of con- 
sulting their common interests, by giving to all 
the inhabitants of those countries, however 
varied might be the form of their government, 
a system of administration with which they 
would have reason to be satisfied. It is not 
by going counter to the usages and institutions 
which they possessed as a nation, that the hap- 
piness of Poland and the tranquillity of that 
important part of Europe can be secured.” 


Afier pressing upon the Congress the 
necessity of preserving the nationality of 
the Poles, Lord Londonderry goes on to 
say :— 

“ That such a course would obtain for the 
different sovereigns the respect of their Polish 
subjects, and would dissipate any apprehen- 
sions with respect to the liberties of Europe 
that might be awakened by the union of Poland 
to the empire of Russia, which was always in- 
creasing in power ; apprehensions which would 
cease to be chimerical, if, at any time, the mis 
litary force of the two countries should be 
wielded by an ambitious and warlike prince.” 


These expressions, in the highest degree 
honourable to the British Plenipotentiary, 
not only prove that Lord Londonderry 
considered the Polish question to be a 
European question—that he considered 
the preservation of Polish nationality to be 
of the utmost importance to the tranquil- 
lity and safety of Europe—but that he 
frankly informed the Russian government 
of his opinions in all their bearings, and 
made Russia fully aware of the jealousy 
with which she could not fail to be re- 
garded, should any other course but the 
one he recommended be adopted. About 
the same time Prince Talleyrand, the 
French minister, declared that the views 
announced by Lord Londonderry, were in 
exact conformity with those entertained 
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by France. The same sentiments were 
expressed by Austria and Prussia. And 
what was the answer of Russia ? 


“That the justice and liberality of the sen- 
timents of the British Plenipotentiary had 
afforded the Emperor of Russia the most 
lively satisfaction, and that a just measure had 
been taken of the large and enlightened views 
of his Imperial Majesty. That, by favouring 
all the measures which were likely to amelio- 
rate the condition of Poland, the Emperor 
trusted he had afforded a proof of the sincerity 
of his intentions; that he considered that the 
attachment of the Poles to the respective So- 
vereigns under whom they were about to be 
placed, earned by an equitable regard for the 
interests which they prized the most, would be 
the best safeguard of the security of the Sove- 
reigns themselves, and the best guarantee of 
the repose of Europe.” 

Such were the views entertained and 
the sentiments expressed by the contract- 
ing powers, and by Russia herself, with 
respect to the destinies of the Polish na- 
tion, and the important bearing of that 
question upon the destinies of Europe. 
The Congress felt and acknowledged that 
the preservation of the nationality of the 
Poles was indispensable to the welfare of 
Europe. In conformity with these senti- 
ments, that portion of the treaty of Vienna 
which has reference to Poland was drawn 
up. The principal articles were— 


“4, That the Duchy of Warsaw shall be for 
ever united by its constitution to the Russian 
empire, under the title of the kingdom of Po- 
land ; that it shall have a distinct administra- 
tion, a budget, and an army of its own. The 
Emperor reserves to himself the right of giving 
it the territorial extension which he may think 
desirable—(by which was intended that the 
Polish Palatinates, which Russia had acquired 
at the former partition of Poland, should be 
re-united to the new kingdom). 

“2. That Prussia and Austria should give a 
representative form of government to the Po- 
lish provinces which they were to retain, and 
that all the Polish provinces should have such 
institutions as should preserve their nation- 
ality. 

“¢3, That there was to be the most complete 
freedom of commercial intercourse between all 
the provinces which had constituted the an- 
cient kingdom of Poland, previous to the par- 
tition of 1782. 

“4, That Cracow, the ancient capital of 
Poland, should be a free and independent 
city.” 

It will be observed, that of such import- 
ance was it considered that the nationality 
of the Poles should be secured, that its 
preservation was not only required in the 
new kingdom of Poland, but also in the 
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Polish provinees which were to remain in 
the hands of other powers. It was even 
determined that, in those provinces, the 
Poles should obtain a representative form 
of government. The treaty defines the 
future form of government in those pro. 
vinces with more accuracy than it does 
that of the new kingdom of Poland; but 
the reason was, that at the time of the 
Congress, in those provinces there was 
nothing of the kind—whilst the Grand 
Duchy of Warsaw, which was to form the 
new kingdom of Poland, was already in 
possession of a constitution which had 
previously been conferred upon it by Na 
poleon, Theexpression, therefore, of “ par 
sa constitution,” which has sometimes said 
to be vague, was not, in fact, vague, be. 
cause it referred to the constitution which 
was already in existence. In 1818, in 
compliance with the treaty of Vienna, the 
Emperor Alexander gave a charter to Po. 
land. By that charter the Emperor made 
some alterations in the constitution granted 
by Napoleon; but these alterations were 
of no great importance, and the charter of 
1818 was accepted as the constitution 
guaranteed by the treaty of Vienna, 
Amongst the articles contained in the 
charter were— 


“ Article 86.—The legislative power shall 
reside in the King and the two Houses of the 
Diet. The Diet shall assemble once in two 
years at Warsaw. 

“ Article 29.—The public offices, civil or 
military, shall only be exercised by Poles. 

“ Article 11.—The Roman Catholic reli- 
gion, which is the religion of the great tha 
jority of the inhabitants of Poland, shall be 
especially protected by the Government. 

“The property with which the Roman 
Catholic Clergy, or the Clergy of the United 
Greek Church (which acknowledges the Pope 
as its head) are endowed, or shall be endowed, 
shall be inalienable.”’ 


If this charter did not confer liberties so 
extensive as are enjoyed in this country, 
it, at least, gave important pledges to the 
Poles and to Europe, it, at least, gave the 
Poles a government of their own, a dis- 
tinct administration, The public offices 
were only to be exercised by Poles. The 
Polish language was to be employed in all 
public acts, and the nationality of the 
Polish nation was preserved. But it may 
be said, for it has been said, that the in- 
surrection of 1830 sufficiently accounts 
for any alterations that may have been 
made. But, alas! a great change had 
taken place in the sentiments of the Em: 
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petor Alexander, a great change in the 
matiier in which the affairs of Poland 
wete administered, long before that unfor- 
tunate insurrection occurred. That change 
did not arise from any misconduct of the 
Poles, but from what was passing in other 
countries. Spain demanded a representa- 
tive government—Naples followed her 
example—Germany was in a state of fer- 
ment—the monarchs were alarmed—Al- 
exander himself was induced to see danger 
in free institutions. In this alarm, he 
forgot earlier and more rational senti- 
ments; he forgot his letter to Kosciusko ; 
he forgot that the most secure foundation 
upon which the throne of a monarch can 
be based, is the happiness .of his people. 
Frotn that moment, the Poles were treated 
in a very different manner from what they 
had been. Promises were not fulfilled— 
vatious infractions of the treaty took place, 
and the harsh government of the Arch- 
Duke Constantine filled the cup of Polish 
disappointment to the brim. I do not 


stand here to justify that insurrection. I 
do not stand here to say, that the Emperor 
had not a perfect right to put it down ; but 
this Tsay, that Russia might have remem- 


bered of how much the Poles had reason 
tocomplain ; this I say, that Russia might 
have remembered the generous and chi- 
valrous manner in which the Poles suffered 
the Arch- Duke Constantine, who had used 
them so cruelly, to escape unharmed, and 
at a moment when it was obvious how 
important a hostage he would have been 
in their hands; above all, I say, that the 
insurrection did not give Russig a right to 
abolish the Polish constitution. She had 
no tight to abolish the constitution, even 
had Poland and herself been the only 
patties concerned; for, according to all 
the laws of civilized nations, the miscon- 
duct of a part does not entitle a sovereign 
to file a bill of indictment against the 
whole~ and not only to take vengeance 
on the offending generation, but also to 
punish their latest and blameless posterity. 
But on the occasion in question, there were 
other parties concerned. The Polish con- 
stitution was as much guaranteed to the 
Powers who had signed the Treaty of 
Vienna as to Poland itself—and setting 
Poland aside, so long as treaties are bind- 
ing, Russia had no right to abolish the 
Polish constitution, until she had previ- 
ously obtained the consent of the contract- 
ing Powets to whom it had been conceded. 
But | need not occupy the time of the 
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House with further urging this point, for, 
upon this point, England has declared its 
opinion, Whilst the struggle was yet go- 
ing on (for this House will remember, 
that Russia did not find it so easy a mat- 
ter to crush the handful of brave men who 
ventured to resist an empire), it was inti- 
mated to Russia by the Government of 
this country, that if not a finger would 
be lifted in opposition to Russia, or in 
aid of the Poles, yet that this country 
expected that the conditions of the treaty 
of Vienna would be maintained; and 
when it was perceived that such were not 
the intentions of Russia, the British Mi- 
nister at the Court of St. Petersburgh 
was directed to make representations on 
the subject. Russia replied by alleging 
that the insurrection had released her from 
all her obligations, and argued that Poland 
was now her property by the right of con- 
quest. The right of conquest! Does 
any nation that pretends to be civilized 
assert that conquest confers the right of 
inflicting wound after wound? No, Does 
not the conqueror who has any sense of 
the duties of a ruler, or any respect for 
the opinion of mankind, rather seek to 
heal the wounds which he could not help 
inflicting, and secure his restored autho- 
rity by acts of generosity and kindness ? 
But the arguments of Russia were not al- 
lowed to be valid. The noble Lord, the 
late Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
expressly informed this House, in the 
speech which he delivered in 1233, that 
he had instructed the British Minister to 
rejoin that the insurrection had only con- 
veyed the right of putting it down; that, 
in spite of the insurrection, the treaty of 
Vienna remained in full force; that if 
Russia had no compassion for Poland, 
she would not be released from the obliga- 
tions into which she had entered with 
Europe; and that, in spite of all that had 
been advanced, the abolition of the con- 
stitution of Poland would only be re- 
garded as a direct infraction of the treaty 
of Vienna. Lord Palmerston said, 9th 
July, 1833— 

“The contracting parties to the treaty of 
Vienna have a right to require that the consti-+ 
tution of Poland should not be touched—and 
this is an opinion which I have not concealed 
from the Russian government previous to the 
taking of Warsaw—and when Warsaw fell, 
that opinion was again conveyed to the Rus- 
sian government. The Russian government, 
however, took a different view of the question. 


They contended that, by the re-conquest of 
2D2 
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Poland, the Emperor was placed in the same 
situation in which he stood after the treaty of 
Vienna, and before the granting of a constitu- 
tion to Poland, and that he was at liberty, the 
previously-existing institutions having been 
swept away, as they contended, by the revolu- 
tion, to determine by what sort of institutions 
they should be replaced. The reply of the 
English Government was to the following 
effect :—That having taken into full considera- 
tion all that the Russian government had stated 
in support of their view of the case, they still 
adhered to the opinion previously expressed, 
that the true and fair interpretation of the 
Treaty of Vienna required that the Polish 
Constitution should remain as before the revo- 
lution, and that Russia had no right to abo- 
lish it.” 

On the 19th of February, 1836, Lord 
Palmerston said, 

“1 stated on a former occasion, that the 
British Government had remonstrated against 
the change which was made in the constitution 
of Poland, and had expressed it as their opi- 
nion that it was not consistent with the treaty 
of Vienna.”’ 

England, therefore, through the mouth 
of her Minister, stands committed to the 
opinion that the insurrection was no justi- 
fication of the violation of the treaty; 


and, in this country, every succeeding Go- 
vernment admits itself to be bound by 


the acts of its predecessor. If the repre- 
sentations of England, unsupported by 
Austria and Russia, did not obtain all 
that was desired, yet they had an effect ; 
for in the very organic statute which Rus- 
sia promulgated in 1832, and which is 
odious in the eyes of the friends of Po- 
land as having been the first public act by 
which this constitution was abolished—-in 
that destructive statute Russia felt it ne- 
cessary to introduce pledges of an oppo- 
site character. If the organic statute vio- 
lated one half of the treaty of Vienna, 
it respected the other half. If it abolished 
the constitution —if it substituted a 
Council of State for the Polish Diet, it 
preserved the distinct administration. If 
it deprived Poland of its independence, 
it preserved its nationality—and entered 
into fresh obligations to respect its reli- 
gion,—its tribunals,—and its language. 
Thus it was that, in 1832, despotic 
rule was, by the organic statute, sub- 
stituted in the place of free institu- 
tions. I will not here dwell upon the 
pains and penalties by which the new 
system was ushered in; the suppression of 
the Universities, the confiscations, the 
banishments to Siberia, the expatriation of 
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families and children. Of all these this 
House has heard before, and it might 
have been hoped that with them resent. 
ment would have been exhausted. Neither 
will I say a word about Cracow, for Cra. 
cow is a subject to itself. But I now pass 
on to the two recent Ukases, to the new 
matter, in consequence of which I feel 
myself authorised to call upon this House 
to express an opinion. After a lapse of 
nine years,—after an interval during 
which no new insurrectionary movement 
has appeared in Poland, during which, if 
many blows have been inflicted, no resist- 
ance has been attempted, Russia, without 
any communication with the contracting 
powers, as if to ascertain how much Eu. 
rope would endure, has issued two Ukases 
which complete the violation of the Treaty 
of Vienna, by putting an end to the dis. 
tinct administration of Poland. These 
Ukases were issued in September last, 
since the accession to power of the present 
Ministry. No room is left for doubt, for 
the Ukases are prepared with the follow. 
ing words,— 

“ Finding that a separate Council of State 
for Poland no longer suits the present posture 
of affairs” — 

And the Ukase then jsroceeds to incor. 
porate the government of Poland with the 
government of the empire. Instead of the 
Polish Council of State, the 9th and 10th 
sections of the senate of Petersburgh ate 
henceforth to administer the affairs of Po- 
land. The 7th and 8th sections superin- 
tend the administration of Moscow, 39 
that the gqernment of Poland is assimi- 
lated in every respect to that of every 
other province of the Russian empire. 
The Supreme Court of Justice of Poland 
is abolished, and the 9th and 10th sections 
of the senate of Petersburgh succeed to 
all its functions. These sections are to 
sit at Warsaw, but, component parts as 
they are of the Russian senate, they are 
under the same control which direets the 
senate of Petersburgh, and no longer pos- 
sess any distinct character. They are to 
be composed indifferently of Russians and 
Poles. The emperor names the whole 
body in the first instance. These are the 
words nf the Ukase :— 

“ Finding that the existence of a separate 
Council of State for the kingdom of Poland is 
no longer suitable to the existing state of 
things, and as it is necessary to place the > 
preme Tribunal of Justice upon a better basis 
we have determined that the Council of State 
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of the kingdom of Poland, and the Supreme 
Court of Justice shall be suppressed, and, by 
these presents, we create at Warsaw, for the 
kingdom of Poland, two new sections of the 
senate of the empire, which shall be called the 
oth. and 10th sections. These two sections 
shall preside over all the affairs over which the 
Council of State used to preside; with the ex- 
ception of the budget, which shall be a depart- 
ment to itself. 

“ Article 3.—The 9th section of the senate 
ofthe empire succeeds to all the functions of 
the Supreme Court of Justice The 10th sec- 
tion shall preside over criminal matters, and 
shall be regulated by a penal code which will 
be published hereafter. 

« Article 7.—The sections shall, in the first 
instance, be composed of persons named by 
the emperor ; afterwards they shall be chosen 
from a list presented by the Viceroy.” 


I need not remind the House that, next 
to the enjoyment of freedom, nothing is 
so essential to the well being of a people 
as an administration of justice in which 
they confide. With what feelings, there- 
fore, must the people of Poland behold 
their ancient supreme tribunal subverted, 
the administration of justice taken out of 
the hands of their countrymen, and a 
branch of the senate of Petersburgh in- 
stalled in its stead ? From the decisions of 
the 9th and 10th sections, the only appeal 
is to the Emperor himself, and an appeal 
which must be carried to Petersburgh, a 
distance of 1,500 miles, an appeal to 
which, an appeal from Dublin or Edin- 
burgh to London would be a trifling in- 
convenience. The second Ukase makes 
the Russian money the current coin of 
Poland. But this is not all; for other 
Ukases have been issued which make it 
evident that Russia is acting upon a sys- 
tematic plan of reducing Poland from a 
separate kingdom into an ordinary pro- 
vince of the empire, and nothing shows 
the deliberate intention more completely 
than the manner in which it is executed. 
All the changes are first introduced into 
the Polish provinces which Russia ob- 
tained by the first petition, and which, 
consequently, have been the longest habi- 
tuated to their absolute control, and from 


those provinces they are gradually ex- 
tended to the provinces of the king- 
dom, In the first place, with regard to 
the established religion of Poland, that 
religion of which Alexander declared 
the property to be inalienable, and 
which even the organic statute undertakes 


to respect. By a stroke of the pen, 
4,000,000 of the united Greek church, 
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who acknowledge the pope as their head, 
have been converted into Russian Greeks, 
acknowledging the Emperor. Another 
Ukase dispossesses the Catholic clergy of 
all their landed property, and makes them 
dependent on the state. Another reduces 
their stipends. A Greek bishop is es- 
tablished at Warsaw—a Catholic church 
is turned into a Greek cathedral—and 
obstacles are thrown in the way of erecting 
Catholic chapels in the rural districts. 
Dv not these measures reveal a fixed in- 
tention of extirpating the established re- 
ligion of Poland, and introducing the 
Greek church in its stead? In the same 
way a Russian superintendent is appointed 
to watch over the public education of 
Poland, and the Russian language is made 
a principal part of Polish education. It 
has already been shown what has been 
done with the courts of justice. The 
Polish uniform, the Polish colours, the 
Polish cockade, have been made to give 
place to the Russian. Russians as well 
as Poles are allowed to exercise public 
offices, both social and military. All the 
public acts are henceforth to be published 
in the Russian language. Another Ukase 
changes the Polish palatinates into yo- 
vernments, to assimilate them even the 
more with the other divisions of the em- 
pire. The Russian money becomes the 
current coin of Poland. The metamor- 
phosis descends from the most important 
offices to the most minute. Even the 
weights and measures of Poland are hence- 
forth to be Russian: even the year is not 
undisturbed, and the Poles are obliged to 
abandon the new style, and return to the 
old, because it has been persevered in in 
Russia—a petty annoyance, which will 
remind them of their yoke every day. It 
is a complete system of fusion—a settled 
intention of effacing the Polish nationality, 
the Polish religion, the Polish language, 
of leaving not a trace behind; so that, at 
length, no man shall be able to say this 
was Poland. And now I think I have 
made out my case. I think I have shown 
that promises of a very different nature 
were originally held out by Russia, that 
the independence of Poland was con- 
sidered by the late Lord Londonderry to 
be essential to the welfare of Europe, that, 
in conformity with those views, a consti- 
tution and a distinct administration were 
guaranteed to Poland by the treaty of 
Vienna, and that now the last fragment 
of that treaty is scattered to the winds; 
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and allow me to ask what change has 
taken place in the position of Russia, 
which makes it more safe than it was in 
1814, that Poland should cease to exist as 
anation? The honour of this country, 
as well as the safety of Europe, is con- 
cerned. Would it be for the hunour of 
England that she should take no notice of 
the final annihilation of the treaty, to 
which she was a party, and which was 
declared to be of such vital importance ? 
If I am told that Iam calling upon this 
country to rush into a war, | declare that 
I have no such intentions. But I call 
upon this House to express its sense of 
the annihilation of the treaty of Vienna ; 
and | call upon the Government to adopt 
the same course which was adopted be- 
fore, and to make remonstrances and re- 
presentations against the infraction of the 
second half of the treaty, and the abolition 
of the distinct administration. We might 
venture to hope that, on the present occa- 
sion, we should have the advantage of the 
co-operation of Prussia. If the only speck 
on the memory of the late King of Prussia 
was his subserviency to Russia in all 
things relating to the Poles, the present 
king, with whose high qualities this coun- 
try has recently had the opportunity of 
becoming acquainted, has already evinced 
an intention of acting in a different man- 
ner. In proof of which, I need only read 
an extract from the speech of the Presi- 
dent of the Diet of the Grand Duchy of 
Posen, addressed to that body, on the 
opening of their session in February, 
1841 :— 


“The generous sentiments of his Majesty 
(Frederick William the Fourth) assure us, that 
the happiness of the inhabitants of the Grand 
Duchy of Posen is the object of his wishes and 
exertions. Already he has afforded us proofs 
of his sincerity, Our archbishop is restored 
to us. A general amnesty has been granted 
to the Poles accused of political offences. Our 
deputies at Keenigsberg, on the occasion of 
his present majesty’s accession, have received 
from the king his solemn promise that nothing 
shall be done to impair our nationalty. His 
majesty has revoked the edict of 1817, which 
was a violation of our rights, and has decreed 
that the Poles shall be allowed to plead in 
their own language in the courts of justice.” 


May we not conclude, thatthe sovereign 
who is acting in this manner by the Poles 
within his own dominions, will be disposed 
to exert himself in favour of those whom, 
by the treaty, he is equally bound to pro- 
tect? We may rely on the co-operation 
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|of France—for though I am constrained 
to acknowledge, that at this moment there 
exists a feeling, with respect to this coup. 
itry, which I deeply regret; which I the 
/more regret, because the real interests of 
both countries are the same, because | am 
weil assured, that there are no substantial 
or sufficient grounds for the feeling to 
which I have alluded—yet, in anything 
| relating to the Poles, we might rely on the 
| Co-operation of France, and such a co- 
‘ operation would be more likely than any- 
thing else to lead to a renewal of that 
| good understanding between this country 
and France, which is so much to be de- 
sired. If I am asked what is the use of 
| making representations, | answer, that by 
| so doing, we should preserve a right which, 
otherwise, will be lost; that, perhaps, we 
should obtain kinder treatment for Po- 
land; that, at any rate, we should make 
it impossible for Russia to say—“ we 
thought you approved, because you es- 
pressed no opinion to the contrary”—at 
any rate, we should discharge what ap- 
pears to me an absolute duty— and never, 
I trust, will the hour arrive, that shall see 
England shrink from a cuty, or descend 
from that moral eminence which has 
hitherto obtained for her the admiration 
of the world. Iam well aware, that at 
the present moment, we have every reason 
to be satisfied with the conduct of Russia, 
except with respect to Poland, and that 
between Russia and this country the most 
amicable relations exist; but such a pos- 
ture of affairs, far from making an appeal 
to Russia more difficult, should afford it 
facility ; for, have we not a right to say, 
“if your friendship is sincere, prove it by 
fulfilling the treaty.” And is there any- 
thing that should disturb amicable rela- 
tions when we approach a friend with ex- 
hortations that are no less for his real 
interest than our own? Is it for the in- 
terest of Russia that she should prepare 
for herself a constant source of anxiety? 
Is it for the interest of Russia that she 
should make herself an object of jealousy 
to all the other powers of Europe? Is it 
better that the safety and tranquillity of 
Europe should repose on a sleeping vol. 
cano, or on Polish nationality? In order 
to prove that it is not for the real interest 
of Russia, that she should trample upon 
the Polish nation, we might point out (0 
her the example of our own conduet (0 
Ireland, Thank God, the time is arrived, 
when I may advert to that subject with 
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out indiscretion. But we might tell Rus- 
sia, that for centuries England treated 
Ireland as a conquered country; endea- 
youred to efface her nationality, and her 
religion ; endeavoured to dv to Ireland 
exactly what Russia is now endeavouring 
to do to Poland ; that not only overwhelm- 
ing force was employed, but that laws were 
introduced which have been admitted to be 
the most atrociously ingenious that ever 
were designed to torture and subdue a peo- 
ple? and what was the result ’—that centu- 
ties of oppression yield us nothing,—that 
the Irish only clung to their customs and 
their creed with the greater tenacity—that 
they were not subdued, not extirpated, not 
changed—and that all that England ob- 
tained was weakness where she ought to 
have had strength, and abhorrence where 
she might have won affection. At last, 
thank God, the system of persecution was 
abandoned, and the experiment of kind- 
ness resorted to. I will not say, that it 
has, as yet, completely succeeded; we 
could not expect it, from our prolonged 
misconduct; but the good seed is sown, 
it has already begun to grow, and, in due 
season, will, I am convinced, produce a 
tich and abundant harvest. Surely, it 


cannot offend our august ally to be told 


that we find it more agreeable to begin to 
be loved than to continue to be hated; 
and if I am told that a state of which the 
nationality is respected, cannot be advan- 
tageously combined with a despotic em- 
pire, I will point to the analogous case of 
Austria and Hungary. 1 will recal to 
recollection the celebrated cry of ‘* Morie- 
mur pra rege nostro, Maria Theresd ;” a 
sufficient proof that the state of which the 
nationality is respected, may be the most 
zealous and devoted support of the empire 
towhich it is attached. Despotism has 
its advantages as well as its disadvantages. 
The Emperor of Russia is possessed of 
unlimited power. He can make nations 
miserable or happy with a stroke of his 
oa He, therefore, can make Poland 
appy if he will. Let him as we have 
dove, try the experiment of kindness — 
remove grievances, redress wrongs; break 
the chain of the captive, recall the exile to 
his home; treat the brave as they deserve 
to be treated, with confidence, and earn 
from them respect and esteem in return — 
consult the wishes of the people over whom 
he rules—extend blessings as wide as his 
Sway. This is ‘“‘the sweetest, holiest, 


draught of power.” By these means he 
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will add strength to his empire, and glory 
to his name. “ He tibi erant artes.”— 
‘These are imperial arts, and worthy 
thee.” The hon. Member concluded by 
moving an address for certain Ukases, 
bearing date the 15th and 18th of Sep- 
tember, 1841, issued by the Russian 
government and relating to the admin- 
istration of the kingdom of Poland. 

Sir F. Burdett, in seconding the motion, 
said, that he would not in the absence of any 
functionary connected with the foreign de- 
partment of the late Government, make 
those observations on the subject so ably 
brought forward by the hon. Member, which 
he had come down to the House with the 
intention of making. He should there- 
fore confine himself to the expression 
of the pleasure with which he gave his 
cordial support to the motion of the hon. 
Member, and would only further state, 
that he looked upon it as an earnest of the 


justice which this great country was at 


length prepared to do the ill-fated and 
unjustly-used Poles. He begged also to 
express his earnest hopes, that inasmuch 
as the present Ministry had incurred no 
responsibility whatever in regard to the 
acts of the Russian Government towards 
Poland, and as the late Government alone 
had participated in the responsibility which 
attached to this country for having quietly 
permitted them to be carried into effect, — 
he trusted the existing Ministry would 
still continue to act upon the same prin- 
ciple, and to refuse a participation in the 
responsibility assumed by their prede- 
cessors. 

Mr. Hume would permit the hon. Ba- 
ronet’s example to influence him, and 
therefore would refrain from addressing 
the House at any length on the motion of 
the hon. Member ; but he must express his 
hope that the people of Great Britain 
would at length agree to wipe off the stain 
which had been cast on them in conse- 
quence of their having quietly permitted 
the treaty of Vienna, to which this country 
was a party, to be so grossly violated as it 
had been in the case of the Polish nation, 
The British Government had often in- 
terfered abroad in matters which in no 
way concerned England; but, in 1830, 
when the fate of Poland was in the balance, 
and the mere expression of a wish on our 
part would have secured her independence, 
the Government of Earl Grey stood culpa- 
bly by and saw her political exertions sacri- 
ficed. It was the duty of the British coun- 
try to have supported the treaty they were 
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a party to at Vienna. The French Cham- 
bers passed, he believed, a resolution every 
year, declaring that the independence of 
Poland ought to be supported: and he 
would be very much pleased if the House of 
Commons would adopt a similar course. 
Though he scarcely expected to live to see 
that happy event, yet the day he hoped 
would come when Polish nationality would 
be restored, and the integrity of that king- 
dom recognised. He deeply deplored the 
present oppressed state of Poland, the de- 
struction of her national institutions, and 
the fate of her children and women: and 
trusting to see them soon reinstated in some 
of their rights by the remonstrance of this 
Government, he gave his willing support 
to the motion of the hon. Member. 

Mr. Milnes: Sir, the Government of 
any country that was a party to the treaty 
of Vienna is more or less responsible for 
the well-being of Poland. It was the 
sanction of those Governments and of 
England among them, which submitted 
Poland to Russian rule, which exposed it 
to the insane ferocities of the governor 
whom Russia imposed on it, and which 
therefore was the remote cause of the 
Polish revolution, and all its calamitous 
consequence. If there is such a thing as 
the responsibility of governments, in this 
case England is responsible, and, admitting 
this, one only question remained for us— 
by what means, and to what extent that 
responsibility is to be asserted. In all 
matters of diplomacy, power must be re- 
garded as well as right, and in none more 
than in the case before us. If what has 
occurred between Russia and Poland, had 
occurred between Holland and Belgium, 
had Belgium been defeated by Holland 
after her rebellion and resistance, and 
Holland had attempted to annihilate the 
nationality of Belgium, and transmute it 
into a Dutch province, is it conceivable 
that France and England would have 
permitted this infraction of the treaty of 
Vienna? We know, indeed, from the re- 
sults of the Belgium revolution, that so 
far from this being the case, a new occs- 
sion for diplomatic interference was de- 
clared to have presented itself—the ar- 
rangements of 1815 were reconsidered 
and remodelled, and the independence of 
Belgium was the issue. The physical 
circumstances of Poland are different. I 
do not believe it was the duty of England 
to interfere alone by her resources or her 
arms in this quarrel ; she owed something 
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to Poland, but she owed more to the ine 
terests of her citizens and the peace of the 
civilised world. One function, however, 
after the contest remained for her to per- 
form, one from which no difficulties—no 
special interests, no diplomatic delicacies, 
could excuse her, and this was most clearly 
and energetically to protest against any 
infraction of the privileges guaranteed to 
Poland by the treaty of Vienna. And 
this course was at once adopted. On the 
9th of July, 1833, the noble Lord, the 
Member for Tiverton, (Lord Palmerston), 
whose absence from this debate, I trust, 
is wholly accidental, stated,— 


“That the contracting parties to the treaty 
of Vienna have a right to require that the con- 
stitution of Poland should not be touched, 
and this was an opinion which he had not cons 
cealed from the Russian Government, previous 
to the taking of Warsaw, and before the result 
of hostilities was known, and when Warsaw 
fell, and Poland was placed at the disposal of 
Russia, that opinion was again distinctly con- 
veyed to the Russian Government.” 


The Russian Government remonstrated 
against this view, on the ground that the 
previously existing institutions were swept 
away by the revolution; but, continued 
the noble Lord,— 


“The reply of the English Government was 
to this effect, that having taken into full consi- 
ceration all that the Russian Government had 
stated in support of this view of the case, they 
still adhered to the opinion previously ex- 
pressed, that the true and fair interpretation 
of the treaty of Vienna, required that the Polish 
constitution should remain as before the revo- 
lution, and that Russia had no right to abolish 
it. No circumstances can arise, under which 
the English Government can give their sane- 
tion or acquiescence to the arrangements 
which the Emperor has made.” 


In the same debate, Lord John Russell 
expressed the same sentiments; the noble 
Lord, now Secretary for the Colonial De- 
partment (Lord Stanley) said,— 


If I am asked my own opinion as to the in- 
terpretation to be put upon the treaty of 
Vienna, I am ready to say, that it is that 
stated to be the opinion of the Government, 
and that I consider it has been violated by 
Russia.” 

And the right hon. Baronet, now at the 
head of her Majesty’s Government, de- 
clared in the strongest terms his sympathy 
for the condition of the * Poles, and his 
indignation as to the course pursued by 
Russia.” About three years afterwards, 
Lord Palmerston alluded to and repeated 
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the protest he had made in 1833, and now 
in 1842, after years of repeated violations 
of continued infractions — of avowed 
aggressions—I call on the right hon. Ba- 
ronet, representing the department of 
Foreign Affairs in this House, to avow 
his continuance of the policy which has 
been consistently and distinctly adopted 
by this country in this matter, and once 
more to record in the hearing of the 
civilised nations the firm and friendly 
protest of England in favour of the na- 
tionality of Poland. I would, Sir, do this 
in no spirit of enmity to Russia, I would 
do it as one who consults her best interests 
and her real honour. I am opposed to all 
violent language on this subject, for, how- 
ever excusable by individual zeal and pri- 
vate indignation, angry words are no dig- 
nified expression of the feelings of Go- 
vernments. I would remonstrate with 
Russia in this case, as any one of the 
Roman Catholic Governments of Europe 
might have remonstrated with our Eliza- 
beth or James the Ist, for their treatment 
of the Roman Catholics of Iteland—as 
Elizabeth did remonstrate with Spain and 
France for their persecution of the Pro- 
testants, for the Inquisition in the low 
countries, and for the horrors of the St. 
Bartholomew ; but I should stand on 
stronger grounds than any of those Go- 
vernments, for my remonstrances would 
be based not only on considerations of 
humanity, but also on the special provi- 
sions of a solemn treaty. I own, Sir, that 
I cannot consistently, with my informa- 
tion, hope for any immediate advantage 
to Poland from any proceeding of this 
House, or any declaration of public opin- 
ion ; but a protest is rather for the future 
than for the present; a protest leaves the 
question open, adjourns to some indefinite 
period the final solution of it, and reserves 
the right of returning to the subject, when- 
ever favourable circumstances may arise. 
I see no reason to believe, that the present 
emperor will pause in his work of the an- 
nihilation of Poland ; if he were a weak, 
or an ignorant man, he might be terrified 
or enlightened, but advanced as he ‘is, in 
intelligence and reflection beyond his 
people, endowed with so many qualities 
of vigour, determination, and _perseve- 
tance, I can only regard this his project 
as the settled purpose of a man, whose will 

bows no control, and whose passion is 
petrified into stern resolution. But brute 
Violence only provokes resistance, and 
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gives permanence to the feelings it in- 
tends to destroy. Oppress a people, and 
vou keep them together—banish a man, 
and you make him love his country—do 
as Russia is now doing with Poland, and 
Polish nationality can never perish. In 
the due course of time the present em- 
peror will be gathered to his fathers. 
Another sovereign may ascend that throne 
of a less severe and unrelenting temper. 
He, perhaps, may deem another line of 
policy towards Poland at once expedient 
and just. He may regard the relation of 
Hungary to Austria as better than that 
of a province in permanent though covert 
rebellion to a Government whose only 
security is the weight of its despotism. 
He may discern the true limits of his own 
power, and abandon an attempt which he 
believes to be impious because he sees 
that it is impossible. And then the un- 
tiring protest which England and France 
have made against this wrong, and their 
continued assertion of this right will have 
their full efficacy in encouraging this be- 
nevolent wisdom, in proving to that sove- 
reign, that in best consulting the interests 
of his own empire, he will be confirming 
the ties of amity and peace with the most 
powerful nations of the world. Or another 
alternative may occur. The throne of the 
Czars may be filled by a person less re- 
spectful of the interests of foreign nations, 
less prudent in his estimate of other 
powers, less temperate in his schemes of 
conquest and desires of ambition than the 
Emperor Nicholas, Again may the mul- 
titudes of the south be covetous of the 
wealth and luxuries of the southern and 
western kingdoms, and as the armies of 
Sobieski formed the barrier against Turkish 
invasion, so may the Polish nation still 
show itself the frontier guardian of the 
common liberties and common civilization 
of Europe. In that day Poland will not 
forget those who now remember her. At 
the same time, Sir, I cannot deny that I 
perceive in this our act of sympathy and 
protestation, an immediate advantage for 
this country in a most important and deli- 
cate quarter. In the year 1839, at a 
Polish meeting in London, the Count 
Montalembert, one of the most distin- 
guished of the younger statesmen of 
France, expressed himself to the effect, 
“ that if by bad policy or untoward mis- 
understandings, the good feeling then 
existing between France and England 


should come to be disturbed, England 
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will always find in the cause of Poland a 
common ground for sympathy with France, 
will always have a common subject of 
interest, will always retain at least one 
common tie of external policy.” Late 
events, Sir, have realised this sad possi- 
bility: by policy, which I believe to be 
bad, France is alienated from England. 
Misunderstandings, as I believe totally 
groundless, have arisen, to disturb the 
union of those two nations; those only 
two which, in the emphatic language of 
M. Thiers, “ can fight together under the 
banner of constitutional freedom.” Still 
this common cause of Poland remains to 
us, and firmly convinced as I am, that in 
the intimate alliance of France and Eng- 
land lie the best hopes of the coming 
years, that without that unjon there is no 
perfectly secure political basis for our 
civilization, that with that union, we may 
defy all assaults of brute force, all ma- 
chinations of subtle intrigue, all policies 
and all powers,—I will not abandon that 
link of sympathy, which, however slight, 
still shows that the two sister nations of 
the west are actuated by the same sense 
of justice, good faith, national honour, 
and respect for national independence. 
For these reasons, therefore, and with an 


earnest desire that this country should 
continue the same distinct and honour- 


able line it has already pursued on this 
subject, I trust that her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment will add their weight to this 
protest in favour of the nationality of Po- 
land, 

Mr. P. Stewart said, that from the rea- 
sonabjeness of the motion, he assumed that 
it would be assented to; but as an old and 
attached friend to the cause of Poland, he 
could not abstain from addressing a few 
words to the House on the present occa- 
sion. Doubtless the question was sur- 
rounded by difficulties and delicacies ; 
points of national honour and the faith of 
treaties being involved in it. Under these 
circumstances it was necessary that an in- 
dividual who rose to speak on the subject 
in a popular assembly should endeavour to 
suppress the feelings which naturally arose 
in his bosom at the contemplation of the 
wrongs which Poland had endured. He 
would speak very shortly, and he hoped 
elearly, and would avoid expressing him- 
self so warmly as he had done when 
he first addressed the House on the sub- 
ject. There could be no doubt that, as 
parties to the treaty of Vienna, we were 
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authorised to attempt, by such a course as 
that now pursued, to redress the wrongs 
of that ill-used and high-minded people, 
At the congress of Vienna our ambassador 
had expressed his anxiety, an anxiety ex. 
perienced by the diplomatic representatives 
of the other great powers of Europe, that 
Poland should be recognised as an inde- 
pendent state, and placed under a form of 
government separate and distinct from that 
of Russia, so as to form a power interposed 
between the three great empires of Europe. 
It had been stated by some high authorities, 
that the hands of England and of those 
other states, the guarantees of the rights 
of the Polish nation, had been tied up and 
restrained from any interference in her 
favour, in consequence of the revolt of 
Poland in the year 1830. Now, he recol- 
lected with peculiar satisfaction the sen- 
timents expressed upon that subject by one 
of the most enlightened and temperate 
members of the Legislature, he meant Lord 
Ashburton, who had reflected great honour 
on his character by declaring that if ever 
a people had been justified in revolting 
against authority when grossly abused, it 
was in the case of the revolt of the Poles 
against the cruel misrule of the Grand 
Duke Constantine. That monster being 
deemed unworthy of rulirg in Russia had 
been invested with the sovereign authority 
in Poland, where he abused power so out- 
rageously as to goad and force the Poles 
to revolt, and the determined resistance 
then made to his tyranny shed fresh glory 
upon the military prowess and bravery of 
this extraordinary and interesting people. It 
was but too clear now what were the inten- 
tions of the Russian government, and un- 
less this country assisted the Poles, by ener- 
getic protests, which could not be misun- 
derstood by foreign governments, he saw 
great reason to believe that Russia would 
persevere in her resolution to extinguish 
the nationality and so erase the name of 
Poland from the map of the civilised world. 
He trusted our Government would vigi- 
lantly watch the conduct of Russia, and 
thwart her ambitious and unlawful designs. 
Before he left Parliament, in 1836, he 
stated what the conduct of Russia would 
be; and although he was then held to be 
a visionary alarmist, the events of the two 
subsequent years proved that his anticipa- 
tions were correct. Inthe late debate upon 
Eastern affairs, it seemed to be assumed that 
the assurances of Russia were to be im- 
plicitly depended upon. Now he protested 
against that assumption. Sad experience 
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rompted this distrust. The House had 
ne told that Count Simonich had been 
recalled by the Russian government from 
his embassy to Persia, on account of the 
part which he had acted at the siege of 
Herat. That was only a part of the sinis- 
ter policy of Russia—that policy which 
induced her to furnish her agents with two 
sets of instructions, to be used as occasion 
might require. He would inform the 
House what had been the fate of Count 
Simonich, who had been denounced for 
having exceeded the powers vested in him 
by his government. Recalled from Persia, 
he was immediately made governor of a 
fortress in Poland, where he is at this mo- 
ment ; while some of his sons are pages to 
the emperor at Petersburgh. These were 
facts which ought to open our eyes relative 
to the conduct of Russia. It might be said 
that the present discussion was of no use ; 
but its use consisted in this—that it would 
lead the Poles to look upon us as their 
friends. It was our duty towards our own 
national character, as well as to the rights 
of Poland, which we had guaranteed, to 
record upon our Journals that those rights 
had been unlawfully invaded by Russia. 
As a gallant Pole had said to him that 
morning,— 

“ Write your protest against Russia’s con- 
duct on the walls of this House, for it will be 
a consolation to Poland in her sufferings.” 


He, Mr. Stewart, had great satisfaction 
in now assisting in this solemn protest ; and 
his belief and hope was, that whilst it 
would prove to be a source of comfort to 
Poland now, it would still more, when the 
principles of eternal justice shall be here- 
after vindicated, prove to be to her in her 
hour of need, a deep source of national 
strength. 

Sir R. Peel and Sir R. Inglis rose to- 
gether ; the former gave way. 

Sir R. Inglis began by apologising for 
attempting to force himself upon their at- 
tention in preference or priority to his 
right hon. Friend ; but he was induced to 
address the House now rather than attempt 
to follow his right hon. Friend, as he be- 
lieved many other hon. Members would, 
with him, think it more expedient that the 
right hon. Baronet should be permitted to 
close the debate upon this subject. He 
must, in the first instance, protest against 
a distinction that might be drawn from the 
remark of his hon. Friend the Member for 
Pomfret, respecting the right of England 
to interfere in the affairs of Poland being 
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analogous with that of Roman Catholic 
countries to interfere with England at a 
former period of our history, He must 
protest against the supposition that any 
foreign country whatever could have a 
right to interfere with our affairs. Our 
right to interfere in the affairs of Poland 
rested on stronger grounds—it was simply 
derived from treaty. He felt that the dis- 
cussion which had taken place, considering 
the unity of sentiment, moderation, and 
good feeling which had characterised it 
throughout, must have some effect in 
bringing about that object which they all 
desired—an amelioration of the condition 
of the Poles. He feared, however, that 
there was a technical objection to the mo- 
tion. The hon. Gentleman called for papers 
connected with the proceedings of another 
country, which any man might obtain with 
some trouble perhaps, and at some cost, but 
he was not aware how far it was the pro- 
vince of the Government to produce such 
papers as an act of the Government, or 
whether or not they had the means of 
doing so. He deprecated the principle of 
calling in that House for the municipal 
proceedings of foreign governments. Our 
right to interfere in the case of Poland, as 
he had before said, was founded upon 
treaty; and that being the case, the Go- 
vernment had a right to interfere in any 
way it might think proper for the fulfil- 
ment of that treaty. But in this case 
there was this difficulty. He believed the 
whole of the contracting parties to the 
treaty had never been united as to its con- 
struction. He wished to urge upon the 
Government of this country to exercise all 
the moral influence they possessed to in- 
duce the Emperor of Russia to treat his 
Polish subjects with greater moderation 
and fairness than it appeared he had done, 
for his treatment of them hitherto had been 
quite inconsistent with both the letter and 
spirit of the treaty of Vienna. It was, 
however, important that our interference 
should not go beyond that in which we 
should be supported by the other contract- 
ing powers to the treaty. He hailed the 
discussion which had taken place with the 
greatest satisfaction, and the warmest wish 
of his heart was, that the moral influence 
of this country, exercised as he had nu 
doubt it would be, would tend to remedy 
those evils and wrongs which Poland had 
so long suffered. He hoped no division 
upon the motion would be taken, for he 
was most anxious that the general feeling 
which had been that evening expressed 
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should not be weakened by any apparent 
difference. 

Sir R. Peel was not sorry that his hon. 
Friend (Sir R. Inglis) had spoken before 
him, for that enabled him to refer to a 
precedent which appeared to him to settle 
the only point on which his hon. Friend 
doubted. His hon. Friend thought it 
possible that some difficulty of a techni- 
cal nature might interpose an impedi- 
ment to the production of the papers re- 
ferred to in the present motion. In 1832, 
a motion similar to that now before the 
House had been made, and he thought that 
a refcrence to that motion was important, 
as forming a precedent, for he should be 
sorry to take a course which might appear 
at variance with the view which was taken 
by Parliament and the Government in 
1832. In that year he found that a mo- 
tion to this effect had been made— 

“ That there be laid before this House 
copies of the manifestoes issued by the Em- 


peror of Russia in February last, and of the | 


organic statute to which they referred.” 

Now, that motion was unanimously 
adopted; and were he to take a different 
course now, and on the part of the Go- 
vernment oppose the production of these 
papers, an erroneous construction might be 
put upon his motive. His hon. Friend had 
overlooked the distinction between interfer- 
ing in the municipal proceedings of a 
foreign country and the interference for a 
specific object, under a specific treaty ; and 
he must beg of his hon. Friend to remem- 
ber that Poland was not a province of Rus- 
sia, so as to make the question one of mere 
municipal administration. He would not 
now enter into the question, whether the 
revolt of the Poles in 1830 had set aside 
the treaty of 1815, but he knew that we 
were parties to that treaty, and that, by it 
the condition of Poland had been regulated, 
and, consequently, we possessed a right to 
information as to the grounds upon which 
that condition had been changed. He 
felt therefore that he was not departing 
from the strict letter of diplomatic usage 
by consenting to the production of papers 
relating to that treaty. The temper and 
general spirit of the present debate was, 
he thought, most satisfactory, for it could 
not be said that it opposed any impediment 
—in point of honour—to the adoption of 
the motion. There had been throughout a 
most gratifying abstinence from anything 
approaching to abuse or offensive expres- 
sions in speaking of the conduct of Russia 
in reference to Poland, and he for his own 
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part regretted that the hon. Gentleman 
| opposite (Mr. P. Stewart) had referred to 
the policy of Russia in the east. It, how. 
ever, gave him (Sir R. Peel) an opportunity 
of repeating what he had previously stated, 
that Russia had most distinctly disavowed 
the conduct of her agents in Persia and on 
the north-west frontier of our Indian 
sessions—that she had recalled those agents, 
and had given to the British Government 
the most distinct and positive assurance of 
her desire to act in concert with England 
in respect to the affairs of Persia, and had 
further as distinctly disavowed all intention 
of interfering hostilely in regard to our 
| Indian possessions. ‘That Russia was sin- 
| cere in those professions might be inferred 
from her conduct. Since those assurances 
| had been given, misfortune had befallen 
|our Indian army, and if Russia had not 
been sincere, there was a temptation to 
depart from her engagement which, doubt- 
less, would have been taken advantage of. 
But as he had stated, the assurances which 
| Russia had given to this country had been 
fulfilled strictly and punctually ; and it 
was his duty to acknowledge, the amicable 
and friendly feelings towards this country 
which Russia had evinced. That power had 
cordially acted with us, and had done her 
utmost to discountenance and discourage any 
hostile demonstration on the part of Persia, 
or any of the inferior states, in the affairs 
of Affghanistan. There was at this mo- 
ment the most perfect understanding be- 
tween Russia and this country, and he 
looked upon it as a great guarantee for the 
peace and for the general interests of the 
world, that those amicable relations be- 
tween the two countries should continue 
unimpaired. He had felt it to be his duty 
to state this in respect to the conduct of 
Russia, and of her friendly intentions to- 
wards this country ; but at the same time, 
however desirable it was that these rela- 
tions of amity should continue, (and so de- 
sirable he felt it to be, that he could assure 
the House it would be the duty of her 
Majesty’s Government to do everything in 
their power, consistently with the honour 
and interests of the country, to promote 
them) still he could not, for the purpose 
of confirming the good understanding 
which existed, consent to any sacrifice of 
truth or principle. He could not, as a 
public man, say that in his opinion the 
policy of Russia with regard to Poland 
was wise or safe. He spoke of the policy 
of Russia in reference to Poland, and after 
what had passed at Vienna this country had 
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a right to discuss, of course in moderate 
terms, any particular line of policy which 
might be adopted towards Poland. Acting 
upon that right, he must declare his con- 
viction that the course now pursued by 
Russia towards Poland would not ultimately 
conduce to her own interests. Looking at 
the permanent interests of the two coun- 
tries, the force of public opinion in Po- 
Jand, and the expense which must necessarily 
be entailed upon Russia in maintaining her 
present course of policy, he could not think 
that she was consulting her own advantage. 
He was convinced, that after all the blood 
and treasure that must be expended in car- 
rying out such a pernicious policy, it would 
be found that to abolish the nationality of 
Poland, was impossible. It might be 
crushed, but could never be extinguished ; 
its spirit would survive amidst every op- 
pression, and in lands however distant and 
obscure. The unfortunate natives might 
indeed be removed from the country and 
transported into strange climes, but it 
would be seen how eminently true, in their 
case, were the words of the poet-— 


“ Colum non animum mutant.” 


Considering what had since occurred in 
France, in Spain, and in Portugal, and 
considering the feelings of sympathy that 
had been expressed in those countries 
towards Poland, he thought there was more 
danger to be apprehended for Russia from 
provoking those sympathies, than there was 
advantage to be hoped for from acts of 
force. As he was not prepared, however, 
in the name of her Majesty’s Government, 
to offer any hostile remonstrance, still less 
was he disposed to hold out any idea of 
open demonstration on this subject. No- 
thing could be more unfortunate for the 
people of Poland than to have any false 
hopes of such a kind raised. This coun- 
try was not the only party with Russia to 
the treaty of Vienna. Austria and Prussia 
were parties to it also. He recollected 
too, and gave due weight to the revolt in 
Poland. The effort made by the people to 
relieve themselves from the connection 
with Russia he would not, however, dis- 
cuss, or give any opinion as to how far 
Russia was relieved from the obligations 
imposed upon her by the treaty by that act 
of the Poles ; but with respect to any influ- 
ence to be exercised by the British Govern- 
ment, he thought he had said sufficient to 
show that they shared in that sympathy 
which must be felt by all parties as to the 
present state of that gallant and enlight- 
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ened people. And he did hope most 
earnestly, that the Emperor of Russia 
would himself have the credit of amelio- 
rating the condition of that people. Most 
certainly nothing had passed in the House 
of Commons, which could form an impe- 
diment to his taking that course which it 
was his (Sir R. Peel’s) opinion would most 
redound to his honour, and conduce to the 
permanent interests of those who were 
committed to his charge. 

Lord Sandon rose to express his gratifi- 
cation, that the right hon. Baronet at the 
head of her Majesty’s Government had in 
no way quitted the ground with respect to 
the nationality of Poland, as a question of 
European interest, and a fit subject for 
European discussion, which had been taken 
up by the noble Lord, the late Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs. He rejoiced to 
find this additional evidence furnished in 
the face of Europe, that on that subject no 
party distinctions were known in England ; 
that Whig and Tory had but one opinion. 
He regretted that it had been put on lower 
ground in one passage of his hon. Friend’s, 
the Member for Pontefract’s, speech—that 
it had been placed on grounds merely of 
compassion and sympathy, such as might 
have been expressed by Philip the 2nd for 
the Roman Catholics of Ireland, or by 
Elizabeth for the Huguenots of France. 
Sympathy and interest we did feel, of 
course, for a gallant nation, struggling for 
its independence, and for gallant men suf- 
fering all the pains and privations conse- 
quent on an ineffectual struggle in such a 
cause—but such feelings as these would not 
justify us for calling the attention of the 
British Parliament to the question now 
before them. That question is, whether 
the nationality of Poland, its distinct ex- 
istence, was not made by the Congress of 
Vienna, a matter of European diplomacy 
—a part of the statute law of Europe; 
whether respect for that national existence, 
so recognized by the powers of Europe, was 
not considered an object of European im- 
portance, and an obligation incurred to 
Europe, at least as much as to the 
Poles — whether, therefore, any act of 
theirs, however culpable, supposing it 
to have been so, could have released 
Russia from that obligation so incurred, 
not to them, but to Europe, whether 
finally that obligation had not been most 
thoroughly and entirely broken by the 
Emperor of Russia, not only immediately 
after the insurrection, but most signally by 
the Ukases, issued since the last Session of 
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Parliament, for a copy of which his hon. 
Friend, the Member for Nottinghamshire, 
had moved. Now, what was the principal 
object of these Ukases? What but the 
effacement of almost the last trace of their 
distinct national existence, which had been 
left by former ordinances ; and that, per- 
haps, one to which nations were the most 
attached, and which generally survived the 
longest, the distinctness of their judicial in- 
stitutions. He passed the practical griev- 
ance of having their cuuses carried be- 
fore a distant, a hostile, and if report said 
true, not a very incorrupt tribunal—he 
would only dwell upon the wound to na- 
tional feeling, the complete amalgamation, 
so contrary to European obligations, which 
was implied in the fusion of the judicial 
courts of Poland with those of Peters- 
burgh. Why, looking to our own country, 
to what was Scottish feeling, after a close 
and friendly connection of two centuries, 
more attached still, than to the distinctness 
of their own laws, of their own tribunals? 
Had it not taken five or six centurics of 
most intimate union with Wales, to enable 
us, and even then not without some diffi- 
culty, to persuade the Welsh to give up 
their separate judication? And yet with 


regard to Poland, this was done at once by 
a stroke of the pen; and the finishing blow 
was thus dealt, if any yet were needed, to 
the illusion, that the conditions on which 
the greater part of Poland was handed over 
to Russia at the Congress of Vienna, were 
considered in any way binding upon that 


power. That the insurrection, to which 
the Poles were driven, might have led to 
some modification of theit constitution in 
their internal organization, he could under- 
stand, at least it would be a nice question 
for discussion ; but how it could dissolve 
the ubligation entered into towards Europe 
to maintain that distinct nationality, the 
intention to maintain which, pervaded every 
stipulation of the treaty of Vienna in regard 
to every fragment of Poland, he was at a 
loss to comprehend. He hoped, that the 
unanimous expression of opinion on this 
subject would have its weight, not only 
with the Emperor of Russia, but also with 
the two other powers, who had shared in 
the spoils of Poland, and whose obligations 
had not been much more rigidly observed 
—though the circumstances were not such 
as to excite the same degree of public in- 
terest. He should not have risen to prolong 
this debate, if he had not wished to show, 
that those who had taken an early interest 
in this cause, had not forgotten it, though 
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they were content, and rejoiced to leave it 
mainly in the hands of other, and newer 
champions, upon whom that interest had 
descended. 

Mr. Sheil hoped that the Governthent 
would continue that munificent hospitality 
to the distressed Polish refugees which they 
had hitherto experienced at the hands of this 
country. He congratulated all the speakers 
who had preceded him, on the tone and 
temper of their observations in the cotirse 
of the debate. 

Mr. Stuart Wortley said, that he should 
searcely have thought it worth while to 
prolong this discussion, in which all the 
speakers were agreed, had he not felt 
anxious before its close to record, in a very 
few words, his entire coticurrence in the 
objects of his hon. Friend, the Member 
for Nottinghamshire. There could be no 
doubt that, as had been correctly stated, 
the position in which this country stood 
with respect to the relations between Russia 
and Poland was that of right founded upon 
treaty ; and it was impossible to look back 
to the transactions of the years 1814 and 
1815, without becoming convinced that 
other rights besides those guaranteed to 
Poland were distinctly asserted and recog- 
nised in the negociations of that period. 
Indeed, it appeared to him that the very 
history of the fate of Poland, since the 
insurrection of 1831, showed symptomis of 
a lurking consciousness, even on the part 
of Russia, that there were other parties 
besides herself who had some right to @ 
voice in her proceedings against that pore 
tion of her dominions. For, if we con 
sidered that history, what did we find? 
When she had suppressed the insurrection 
of 1831, what would have been easier for 
her than to have asserted at once her right 
of conquest, and to have incorporated, with. 
out delay, the territories and people of Po- 
land within the limits of her own empire? 
But was this the course which she had 
pursued? On the contrary, she had pto« 
ceeded by gradual steps; and if we looked 
back through the period which had elapsed 
since that insurrection, we found it marked 
by a series of successive alterations in the 
connexion between the Russian Govern- 
ment and that country, but all tending to 
the same apparent end. Through the 
years after 1831,—through 1836, 1837, 
1838, and thence down to the last year,— 
we might trace the progress of this course. 
We might see a partial displacement of the 
Polish language, followed by its more ge- 
neral exelusion; the suppression of the 
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universities at one time; encroachments 
upon the church at another; again, the 
subversion of the courts of justice ; and, 
finally, the entire annihilation of the struc- 
ture of national government in the year 
just past. And it did therefore appear to 
him, looking at these events, that the dila- 
tory, and he might say insidious course, 
which had been adopted by Russia in these 
ptoceedings, exhibited strong symptoms of 
a lurking consciousness that her rights in 
the matter were not quite absolute, and 
that she was not the only party who had a 
claim to be heard in the question. He (Mr. 
Stuart Wortley) should consider it wholly 
unnecessary to trouble the House with any 
further observations of his, after what had 
fallen from his right hon. Friend at the head 
of the Government. The object for which 
he rose, was to declare his cordial concur- 
rence in the objects of the present motion ; 
and although the motion itself was not one 
which would have any immediate practical 
effect, he should not think it thrown away 
if it should tend at all to strengthen 
the hands of the right hon. Baronet in 
any representations upon the subject which 
he might find it possible to make, founded 
upon rights on the part of this coun- 
try, with respect to which he had de- 
clared it to be his wish not to recede from 
former declarations made within these 
walls. 

Mr. P. Howard said, it was only by an 
appeal to the magnanimity of the present 
ruler of Russia that any amelioration of 
the condition of Poland could be effected 
at present. He trusted that the Emperor 
Nicholas would imitate the example of 
his brother Alexander in the early part of 
his reign, and act justly and humanely 
towards Poland; and when that last 
hour shall come which visits the peasant 
and the prince, he would look back upon 
that day as the most blest of his career, 
when old Sarmatia was restored to her 
rights. 

Mr. Galley Knight briefly replied. He 
felt great satisfaction at the reception which 
his motion had met with, and he was sute 
that the sympathy so generally expressed 
by the Housé could not but be most grate- 
ful to the Polish nation. It would revive 
their hopes, and encourage the belief which 
they still fondly cherished, that the Polish 
nation was never to be extinct. 

Motion agreed to. 


Greenwicn Hospirat Scnoots.} 
Mr. Cowper rose, pursuant to notice, to 
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call the attention of the House to the 
state of the Greenwich Hospital Schools, 
and to move the following resolution :— 


‘* That in the opinion of this House, the 
schools attached to the Royal Hospital at 
Greenwich should be open at all times to the 
inspection of inspectors appointed by the 
Committee of Privy Council on Education, 
and that reports of such inspection ghould be 
annually laid upon the Table of this Liouse.”’ 


From the schools connected with Green 
wich Hospital there issued a considerable 
number of boys. Last year, the number 
of boys who quitted the school was 404, 
of that number 91 entered the royal navy 
and about 150 went into the merchant 
service. In some respects the schools were 
likely to be productive of considerable 
advantage to the public, for they afforded 
great facilities for the preparation of boys. 
The upper school gave a good scientific 
education, at least to a certain portion of 
the boys, and it could easily be made ca- 
pable of imparting to all who entered it a 
knowledge of machinery and of those sci- 
ences which were applicable to navigation. 
Now that steam navigation had been 
brought to so high a degree of excellence, 
it did appear to him most important that 
no pains should be spared to increase the 
number of competent engineers, atid with 
that view he thought it very material that 
the schools at Greenwich should be placed 
under the best possible regulation, that 
they should be cortlucted upon sound 
principles, and be calculated to enforce 
habitual obedience. The House—at least 
every hon. Member present—might not 
perhaps be aware that the upper school 
formed part of the original foundation of 
the hospital. The two schools, however, 
were distinct in their origin and different 
in their regulations. The lower school 
was formed in the year 1799, and it was 
not transferred to Greenwich till 1805, 
when the name of the school was changed 
by letters patent. In the course of fifteen 
years the grants received by the upper 
school amounted to 350,000/., to which 
40,000/. from the patriotic fund at Lloyd's 
had been added. In the year 1821 these 
schools were consolidated by act of Par- 
liainent, and placed under the authority 
of the Board of Admiralty. Now, as they 
received money under an act of Parlia- 
ment, and as they were placed under the 
authority of the Admiralty, he did think 
the House had a fair tight to see those 
places of education were conducted under 
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satisfactory and adequate management. 
He had no wish to take away from the 
Board of Admiralty any authority which 
they at present possessed ; his only wish 
was to secure publicity, to secure the bene- 
fits of a public examination, and of an 
efficient inspection. On former occa- 
sions the Lords of the Admiralty were in 
the habit of going down to look into the 
matter, and the pupils produced to them 
went on at such railroad speed that their 
Lordships felt not at all disposed to enter 
the lists against them; but these were 
the cream of the school: and when Lord 
Minto inquired about the generality of 
the boys, he found that they were not by 
any means well educated, and some of 
them could not even read. Having re- 
ceived information of the state of the 
schools, the Board of Admiralty requested 
the Privy Council to send their inspector 
to ascertain whether these allegations 
were true, and on the report made by that 
inspector all the subsequent proceedings 
were based; and he was of opinion that 
the inspectors should continue to examine 
these schools. [The hon. Gentleman read 
some extracts from a report made by Mr. 
Tremenhere, to show the defective nature 
of the religious instruction given to the 
children, and also their ignorance of geo- 
graphy, and other branches of knowledge 
valuable to persons destined for their 
sphere of occupation.] The reports of 
the inspector were “corroborated by the 
others made at the same time by Mr. Ir- 
ving, the present master, who when he 
was placed at the head of the school was 
requested to furnish an account of its 
condition. His report, dated May 25, 
1841, was to this effect : — 


“The course pursued (in the 1st and 2nd 
classes) was purely the old Bell and Lan- 
casterian system, without any of the modifica- 
tions which the lapse of time and the growing 
experience of educational men in every coun- 
try had superadded to the original. Of the 
sixty-eight boys present in the lowest class, 
and whose average age was thirteen, twenty- 
four could not read at all, and twenty-two read 
very badly. Fifty of these could not work a 
small sum in addition. It was but too evident 
the majority of these children had not been 
taught either to spell or read, or to combine 
numbers. They were totally ignorant in 
every department of knowledge, and quite 
unable to give the meaning of the simplest 
words they had been attempting to read. 
Some of them could repeat the Church Cate~ 
chism, but could not answer questions in ex- 
planation of the circumstances referred to in 
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the questions. Nor could they repeat any 
promise of a Saviour made to Adam, or to 
Abraham, or to any one else. The appear. 
ance and the manner of the boys also beto- 
kened a deplorable state of ignorance, They 
were rude and exceedingly inattentive to even 
the most gentle and kind remonstrances of 
those who had the charge of them. In the 
third class, consisting of fifty-six boys, whose 
average age was twelve years, one-half stam. 
mered over a few sentences in a very lame 
way, and a few read very well; the majority 
had no knowledge of numbers whatever. In 
the second class the average age was thirteen 
and only one-half of them could read well, 
None could answer the plainest questions on 
what they had read; they had not been ac. 
customed to think at all. In the upper class 
one-third read indifferently, but their chief 
defect lay in not understanding the meaning 
of the words they met in their lessons, and they 
had little, almost no general knowledge : knew 
nothing of geography, even that of England,” 


Such was the state of a school which 
ought to have been a model for all other 
schools in the country. Mr. Graham, the 
head master, says :— 


“There cannot be said at present to be any 
religious instruction given in the school de. 
serving of such a name. All that is done, and 
is professed to be able to be done, is to make 
the boys repeat, mechanically, the answers in 
the catechism. The Bible is sometimes used 
as a class-book. The boys are at present igno- 
rant in a great measure of the first principles 
of religion, and it will therefore be of great 
importance to give due prominence to religion 
in the new course of instruction.” 


The chaplain being requested to account 
for this state of things, made the follow- 
ing communication :— 


“With respect to the lower classes, Mr. 
Tremenhere is certainly justified in his state- 
ment generally, and, indeed, much so in the 
other classes, and the great deficiency arises 
from a want of proper teachers; a circum- 
stance which has been continually represented 
and has beenas often disregarded. For it isonly 
by familiar catechistical instruction given by 
all the masters in conjunction that religious 
elementary truths can be imparted to the chil- 
dren, as it is beyond the physical powers of 
the chaplain himself to instruct 1,000 children 
as they ought to be instructed, though, if the 
proper means and encouragement were given 
him, he may and ought to see it done. I think 
I need hardly allude to the inefficacy of reli- 
gious instruction within the school, unless 
accompanied by corresponding moral discipline 
without, and over which the chaplain has no 
control whatever. No small portion of this 
evil arises from the very limited personal su- 
perintendence over the children during the 
period of recreation.” 
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Captain Huchisson, the superintending 
captain, on the 23rd of December, 1840, 
reported thus :— 

“T beg leave, in conclusion, to observe that, 
charged with a heavy resposibility in the ma- 
nagement of 1,000 children, many of whom 
have been used to low, if not vicious habits, 
before their entry into the school, I have had 
to fight a very up-hill, and almost hopeless 
battle, for some years under the evils and de- 
fects of the establishment as at present consti- 
tuted; and although I have frequently repre- 
sented to my superiors here at Greenwich the 
difficulties in which I have been placed, from 
the want of efficient assistance, it has always 
been done without producing any effect.” 

The first step that was taken was to 
dissolve the girls’ school; the proximity 
of the two schools, the total absence of 
moral training, and the habits of the boys 
and girls, precluding all hope of the two 
establishments going on satisfactorily while 
they remained in juxta-position. The 


effect of this boarding-school, for such it 
was, upon young females of the lower 
classes of society was found to be mis- 
chievous, for they contracted manners and 
imbibed notions which unfitted them for 
their proper station in society, and in too 
many instances they did not pursue a 


course consistent with virtuous poverty, 
and they were the worse instead of being 
the better for the advantages they had en- 
joyed. A great change had been made 
in the course of instruction for the boys, 
and the lower school now afforded as 
complete and satisfactory an example of a 
good system of education and of mental 
cultivation as any school in the country. 
But there was not much reason for con- 
gratulation with respect to the state of 
discipline; for a measure which had been 
abolished by the late Board of Admiralty 
had been revived by the present one—a 
measure of a strange and anomalous na- 
ture, and unexampled, he believed, in any 
country in Europe. This school was a 
sort of hydra, a monster having many 
heads. Not only had a variety of bodies 
control over the master, which might per- 
haps be proper enough, but the poor boys 
were subjected to the varied and often 
conflicting authority of different and dis- 
linet persons. The boys lived a sort of 
Proserpine life, living during one-half of 
their time with Ceres and the other half 
with Pluto. Sometimes they were under 
the control of their masters in the school, 
and at others under the charge of a lieu- 
tenant or a drill-sergeant in the play- 
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ground, or the dining-room, or the chapel. 
The consequence was, that as soon as 
they left the school-room they considered 
themselves at liberty to disregard their 
master, and might snap their fingers at 
him, and insult him with impunity. [Lord 
Stanley : Till they returned to the school 
again.] He apprehended that the master 
had no right to punish a boy for what 
he did when not under his special con- 
trol; at the same time, he ought not 
to escape punishment. Suppose a boy 
threw a stone at his tutor, he would 
have to go to the drill-sergeant to re- 
quest him to punish the delinquent. But 
there was much jealousy and little corre- 
spondence between the several authorities 
of the school, amongst whom there ought 
to be as much harmony as amongst the 
officers of any ship in her Majesty’s ser- 
vice. He thought it absurd that the 
master should not have full control over 
the boys. The drill-sergeants were ma- 
tines, selected for their good conduct, and 
no doubt very competent to enforce thei 
orders by coercion, but utterly unac- 
quainted with education, and unable to 
form the character and elevate the under- 
standing. There ought to be a moral 
training, which should teach the boys to 
act from a sense of duty, and not from a 
fear of punishment. He was not a friend 
to corporal punishment, which had been 
entirely abolished in many free schools 
with the most satisfactory results, the 
children having learned to regard the 
school as a home and their teacher as a 
friend. In the best schools of Scotland 
there was no corporal punishment, and 
the commissioners of education in Ireland 
had recently issued a circular, requesting 
schoolmasters to discontinue it. Among 
the ancients we had the authority of Quin- 
tilian for not using a mode of punishment 
which was fit only for slaves, convicts, and 
irrational beasts. He could not discover 
the wisdom of attempting to allure a child 
to learning by giving him blows on his 
back. He might, perhaps, put the matter 
very ridiculously; but it was nevertheless 
important. Coercion could only have the 
effect of making children hate learning. 
It was chiefly on account of the system of 
education which had been adopted in 
these schools that he had thought it his 
duty to bring the matter under the consi- 
deration of the House. He had great con- 
fidence in the noble Lord at the head of 





the Admiralty, and his hon. Friend the 
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Secretary of that board. Ifa report was 
laid on the Table of the House annually 
with reference to these schools, such a 
feeling and interest would be excited on 
the subject that the Board of Admiralty 
would no longer be able to resist the ap- 
peal made to it. It might be said by his 
hon. Friend that he would grant inspec- 
tors, but that they must be appointed by 
the Board of Admiralty. He thought 
that the Privy Council should have the 
power of nominating the inspectors, That 
would be a guarantee for their efficiency. 
He thought that all schools supported 
by a public grant of money should be 
accessible to inspectors. He hoped that 
the right hon. Baronet at the head of 
the Government, who took so lively an 
interest in the subject of education, 
would exercise his influence in securing 
for these schools all the advantages 
which would result from the adoption of 
the motion which he had submitted to 
the House. It had been urged that a 


division had taken place in the authority 
of the school in consequence of a number 
of the boys being educated for the navy, 
and being subjected to naval discipline. 
He thought, however, it exceedingly ab- 
surd to subject the boys to a discipline 


similar to that carried into operation on 
board of ship. He hoped that his mo- 
tion would meet with the support of the 
House. 

Mr. S. Herbert concurred in the state- 
ment which had been made with reference 
to the inefficiency of the system of educa- 
tion which had been adopted in the 
schools attached to Greenwich Hospital 
up to 1829. The facts had not been 
exaggerrated. The two schools ought not 
to be confounded with each other. In the 
upper school the boys were instructed in 
mathematics, and, so great was their pro- 
ficiency in this science, that great credit 
was due to the gentlemen who presided 
over their education. A feeling of jealousy 
had been excited with regard to the school, 
and certain allegations had been made 
respecting the inefficiency of the system of 
education adopted. On that point he 
must state that an examination had been 
instituted by the present Board of Admi- 
ralty. Two professors had been sent 
down to the school, one from King’s 
College, and another gentleman from 
the London University, and they re- 
ported that the method of teaching 
pursued was highly satisfactory, The 
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Board of Admiralty had done its best to 
obviate all those feelings of jealousy which 
unfortunately had prevailed. The error 
committed by the Privy Council wag in 
introducing new masters among those who 
had been for some period associated with 
the school. That circumstance gave rise 
to the feelings of jealousy alluded to, He 
could assure the hon. Member that ar. 
rangements were now being made to secure 
the services of masters of high attainments, 
with the view of fully educating the boys 
connected with the school, The hon, 
Member had referred to the existence of 
two separate authorities, and had stated 
that it was difficult to ascertain which was 
the supreme one. It was thought better 
for the interests of the school to have two 
authorities, each exercising a separate 
jurisdiction, With reference to the syb- 
ject of harsh treatment, he must assert 
that there had been no complaints on this 
ground. No master was allowed to gub- 
ject the boys to corporal punishment op 
his own responsibility. If a complaint was 
made against a boy it must be brought 
under the notice of the head master; if 
he thought necessary, the boy accused of 
the offence was punished. With reference 
to annual inspection, he would make afew 
observations. The Admiralty proposed to 
have a regular annual inspection—the in- 
spection, of course, would be made bya 
competent person, and he might be one 
under the Board of the Privy Council, but 
he would be required to make his report 
to the Board of Admiralty, 

Sir C. Napier said, it appeared that in 
the upper school at Greenwich 450 boys 
were educated, only 100 of whom were 
the sons of warrant officers in the navy, 
the other 350 appointments being the 
patronage of the Admiralty, and of course 
very useful to hon. Members who repre- 
sented the outports. In the lower school 
the boys were not required to belong to 
men in the navy, and he confessed that 
since the sixpence a month had been done 
away with he did not see what right the 
sons of merchant seamen had to be edu- 
cated at the public expense, or at the 
expense of the hospital, which was the 
same thing. There were 1,500 warrant 
officers in the navy, yet only 100 boys 
belonging to them were admitted, by right, 
into the school. It appeared from the 
returns that between April, 1840, and 
April, 1842, 91 boys who left the schools 
had entered the royal navy, while 159 
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had entered the merchants’ service. Now 
he could not see why all who were edu- 
cated at the public charge should not be 
obliged to enter the naval service of the 
country. He would like to see such a 
regulation made, and would hail it as one 
step taken towards doing away with the 
evil of impressment. It ought to be an 
understanding that they were admitted to 
the benefit of the schools upon the sole 
condition of serving in the navy. They 
might be allowed to serve in the merchant 
service for four years, but they should also 
be required to serve in the Queen’s service 
for a period of three years, as payment in 
some sort for the benefits which they had 
received. That would only be a return to 
the practice under an act of Queen Anne, 
which rendered all boys brought up at the 
public expense liable to the merchant ser- 
vice, and the merchant sailors were bound 
to receive them. Since 1841 he was glad 
to learn that the boys were taught to row 
boats and something of seamanship, for 
before that period they might as well have 
been brought up in the interior, for all 
they were taught of the profession they 
were expected to follow. He could see 
no ground of exception to the examination 


of the boys by the inspector of the Privy 
Council; he thought that would be better 
than that two or three of the Board of Ad- 
miralty accompanied by their secretary 


should go down in their state barge. He 
never knew much good come from exam- 
inations made by boards—one competent 
person was much better, and he could see 
no reason why the report of such a person 
should not be made to the Admiralty. 

Mr, J. Parker conceived that it would 
be more satisfactory generally to the ser- 
vice that the report should be made to the 
Board of Admiralty rather than to the 
Civil Board. The difference was very 
small between the proposition of his hon. 
Friend and that of the Secretary to the 
Admiralty; therefore he trusted the mo- 
tion would not be pressed. 

Sir R. Peel thought that it was most 
desirable the connexion between these 
schools and the Admiralty should continue 
to exist, but that such an arrangement 
should not interfere with a proper inspec- 
tion of the system of education. It was 
proposed to place the lower school under 
the periodical inspection of officers acting 
under the authority of the Privy Council, 
from whose experience great benefit would 
undoubtedly be derived. The Privy Coun- 
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cil was not, he thought, a high authority 
of questions connected with nautical af- 
fairs; but the Council would be enabled 
to employ inspectors conversant with 
nautical matters to conduct the inspection 
of the upper school. At the same time it 
was, he conceived, most desirable to 
maintain the connexion between the nau- 
tical department of the school and _ the 
Board of Admiralty. 

Mr. Cowper hoped that, if properly 
qualified inspectors were appointed, there 
would be no objection to place the schools 
under the inspection of the Privy Council. 
He considered that by such a step the 
Board of Admiralty would not be deprived 
of any authority, nor would any authority 
be conferred on the Privy Council. After 
the statement of the hon. Secretary to the 
Admiralty, he would withdraw his motion. 

Motion withdrawn. 


County or Donrcat Granp Jury.] 
Lord Clements rose, pursuant to the no- 
tice he had given for a committee to in- 
quire into the conduct and management of 
the grand jurv system in the county of Do- 
negal ; and in bringing forward such a mo- 
tion, expressed his hope that he should 
have the approbation of the House, and 
the support of the noble Lord opposite. 
The matter on which he was about to 
address them, was of the utmost impor- 
tance to Ireland ; and he must say, that he 
felt compelled to bring it forward, from a 
grave and serious sense of public duty. He 
was obliged to take this step, because it 
was necessary for him to do so in the ex- 
posure of the bad system which had hither- 
to prevailed. Some of the matters that he 
was now about to submit to the House he 
had already brought before the grand jury 
of the county. ‘The first time that he had 
done so he had obtained something like a 
hearing, but the second time he ventured 
to mention it he was scarcely listened to. 
He had also laid these matters before the 
late Government, and they said, they could 
not do anything for him—he had brought 
them before the Chief Remembrancer, and 
he said, he could not do anything. He 
then submitted the matter to his noble 
Friend, the present Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, and the answer given by him was 
to the same effect as that which he had 
received from the former Government. 
And yet what was the case for which he 
was told that no redress could be procured ? 
It was this—that forgery had been com- 
mitted in the presentments for that county. 
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He had at length got the Chief Remem- 
brancer to investigate his charge—the Chief 
Remembrancer looked into it, and decided 
that there had been a forgery committed. 
The Chief Remembrancer communicated 
his decision to the foreman of the grand 
jury the gallant Colonel opposite (Colonel 
Conolly), and also to the judge of the 
assize; and yet, with this representation 
before them, the grand jury did nothing! 
Under these circumstances, then, the duty 
was imposed upon him of bringing these 
matters before the public. It was to him 
a subject of the greatest grief to be com- 
pelled to do so; but he was determined to 
shrink from no portion of his public duty. 
There was, he said, no portion of the Irish 
grand jury law observed in the county of 
Donegal—neither in its presentments, nor 
in the proper mode of having its accounts 
authenticated by the Chief Remembrancer. 
Every part of the law was unobserved. 
This was a question which, if he did not, 
as he intended, make out fully, he would 
not ask of the House to go any further 
with him. In, however, bringing such a 
subject before the House, he wished at 
once to be distinctly and clearly under- 
stood, that he made no complaint against 
the grand jury itself—he made no com- 
plaint against the gentlemen composing 
that grand jury ; but he did make a great 
and a serious complaint against those per- 
sons in whom the grand jury confided, 
and in whom they placed confidence. But 
which confidence has been abused. His 
charge was principally against the gallant 
Officer opposite, and the officers of the 
grand jury. Sure he was that most of 
the gentry of the county Donegal were as 
anxious as he was to have abuses rectified. 
The existing law in Ireland for the man- 
agement of the fiscal affairs of the country, 
laid down the rule that the presentments 
should all be made in open court. The 
law also provided that the fiscal business 
should be entered into at a proper time, 
before the opening of the commission. 
How had these regulations been complied 
with in Donegal? He went so far back 
as the year 1836, and in that year he found 
the fiscal business of the grand jury was 
began on the 11th March, and the com- 
mission was opened on the 12th March. 
The sum presented was 18,362/. 2s. 43d. 
At the summer assizes, in the same year, 
the fiscal business was commenced on the 
19th July, and the commission was opened 
on the 21st July. The amount of present- 
ment was 14,146/. 6s. 63d. The short 
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space of three days was all that was 
allowed to be devoted to the fiscal business 
of the county in the entire year, and the 
amount presented was 32,508/. 8s. 1] 

during that short period. In 1837, he 
had not been able to ascertain when the 
fiscal business commenced and when the 
commission opened. In 1838, the fiscal 
business began on the 13th March; the 
commission opened on the 15th March 
—the sum voted was 17,9872. lls. He 
had not the dates of the summer as. 
sizes in 1838: but the sum voted was 
16,6361. 15s. 10d. The total for the 
year was 34,6241. Gs. 10d. In 1839, 
the spring assizes commenced on the 15th 
March—a Sunday intervened, and the 
commission was opened on the 18th March, 
At the summer assizes the fiscal business 
began on the 24th July, the commission 
was opened on the 25th, and the sum 
voted for the entire year was 35,7631. 4s. 
4d. All this was voted in three days. In 
1840, there was 38,220/. 3s. 6d. voted in 
the course of four days. It would natu- 
rally appear surprising to the House that 
such large sums of money should be voted 
away in so short a time ; but how wasit 
done? It was done, he said, by the fore- 
man of the jury, contrary to law—con- 
trary to the express provision of the Act of 
Parliament—it was done by dividing the 
grand jury into committees—it was done by 
the Gentlemen of each barony making 
presentments for their baronies, and their 
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| barony presentments never coming before 


the grand jury ina body at all. The hon. 
and gallant Colonel opposite, in his own 
person, laid a tax on two baronies ; he first 
nominated the cess-payers, who were to be 
associated with the magistrates of the ba- 
rony at the presentment sessions, and then, 
when the presentments came before the 
following grand jury, he being the foreman, 
divided the grand jury into committees, 
and by himself, and in his own person, he 
laid on the tax on the two baronies of Boy- 
lagh and Banagh. In this was, he might 
say, to be found the first step to the 
mode in which the business of the county 
was smuggled through the grand jury- 
room. In the summer assizes of 1840 it 
had been represented to him (Lord Cle- 
ments) that eleven presentments which 
had passed the road sessions had been 
quashed. Now, here was a remark- 
ably strong case, and he had brought it 
before the grand jury. The grand jury 
went into the case, and it was shown to 
them that the secretary to the grand jury; 
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Mr. Spence, had either quashed them, as 
he would observe, either from fraud on his 
pert, or through wilful neglect. The 
charge against him was, that he had fraudu- 
lently suppressed them. When that per- 
son was asked why they had not been 
brought before the grand jury after they 
had passed the road sessions, it was said 
(as we understood the noble Lord) to a Mr. 
Law, by Mr. Spence, that he would have 
them passed before the judge, though they 
had never been before the grand jury. The 
grand jury asked for the presentment paper, 
and every one of these presentments which 
had been before the rvad sessions, and there 
passed, and as it was asserted, by Mr. 
Spence, were afterwards lost by him, which 
prevented their appearing before the grand 
jury,—yet, when called before the grand 
jury, he produced these very presentments 
ona paper corresponding with those that 
had been before the grand jury, and which 
were going before the judge, and ready to 
be fiated by him. The person who did 
this acted in violation of the act of William 
4th. ; for he was not only acting as secre- 
tary of the grand jury, but also as deputy 
treasurer and deputy clerk of the Crown. 
Thus the intentions of the act, which 
meant that there should be a check and 
control of different officers on each other— 
were set aside and rendered of no avail. 
The grand jury submitted thus to be treated 
by a man who thus represented several 
persons. He (Lord Clements) had requested 
that he might be dismissed ; but the grand 
jery voted that he should be obliged to give 
up the situations in the treasurer’s office and 
the clerk of the crown’s office, and that he 
should be severely reprimanded in court, 
and be mulcted in half a-year’s salary. 
He was accordingly reprimanded, and hav- 
ing made an apology, was told that 
half a-year’s salary was stopped from 
him—but what was the result of all this? 
After having been told that, the secre- 
tary of the grand jury allowed the pre- 
sentment for his salary to be fiated by 
the judge. He must communicate to the 
House the scene that was exhibited in the 
grand jury-room when he attempted to 
impugn the conduct of their secretary. 
Never did he behold such an exciting scene 
as that grand jury presented. One gentle- 
man got up and said, “ this was nothing 
new at all—that it constantly happened 
that presentments were thrown out at the 
road sessions—then brought, perhaps, be- 
fore the grand jury, again thrown out— 
and at last fiated by the judge and levied 
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off the county.” Another gentleman stated 
that the barony of Innishowen was divided 
by a forgery. According to the act, the grand 
jury had the power of dividing the baronies. 
The matter had been brought before the 
grand jury, and they objected to the divi- 
sion. Notwithstanding the objection of the 
grand jury, it was, however effected, and 
that by means of a forgery, and Sir James 
Stewart stated to the grand jury, 

“That it was true that his name had been 
forged to the presentment ; but, he believed, 
that it was not the secretary who had forged it, 
but a grand juror.” 

At the spring assize of 1841, he again 
called the attention of the grand jury 
to the conduct of their secretary, at the 
time that the presentment for his salary 
was brought forward, and requested that 
an investigation should take place into 
the general conduct of that officer. But 
he was particularly requested by the hon. 
and gallant Colonel not to bring it 
forward at that time, because a discus- 
sion would be excessively inconvenient and 
that they never should be able to get 
through their presentments. He did with- 
hold it until the grand jury had gone 
through the presentments, and then, when 
the time had arrived for him to make his 
representations, to his astonishment the 
hon. and gallant Colonel, instead of calling 
upon him to speak, called on Mr. Alex- 
ander Stewart, who with great energy, 
particularly requested of the grand jury 
not to enter into the investigation, but 
only to notice any charges that might be 
brought forward. That gentleman laid 
down a rule for the grand jury to follow. 
He did not blame the grand jury for what 
they did ; but he did blame those who took 
the lead amongst them—who had the con- 
fidence of the grand jury, and by whom 
that confidence was abused. When he was 
allowed to speak, he repeated the accusa- 
tions that he had brought forward at the 
former assizes, and he requested that the 
question should be put to the secretary of 
the grand jury, as to who had put the 
presentment for his own salary before the 
judge to be fiated, and the hon. and gallant 
Colonel was directed by the grand jury 
not to put the question. He then requested 
of the grand jury to hear the complaint of 
Mr. Bateson, who made a serious charge 
against the secretary. The charge was this 
—that Mr. Spence had improperly procured 
payment from the treasurer of 12/. 3s., 
which he had no authority to receive, and 


also that he had improperly substituted one 
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map for another, the latter having no re- 
ference to the presentment for which the 
map was intended. When these charges 
were read, there certainly was a strong 
feeling amongst the members of the 
grand jury that they had got themselves 
into a scrape, and that it would have been 
better for them to have gone on with the 
investigation which he had desired. Like 
persons, however, in similar circumstances 
—‘‘in for a penny, in for a pound’—they 
determined to abide by wrong, having com- 
menced in error. He regretted that such 
2 course was adopted ; the gentleman who 
brought forward the charge was not better 
received than he had been. Evidence was 
produced, to show that the person’s name 
had been forged. The draft for 12/. 3s. 
was professed to be received by a man named 
Owen M‘Daid, and to that the witness was 
Mr. W. M. Spence. It was signed by 
M‘Daid, as if he were a marksman, when 
the fact was, that he could write as well as 
Mr. Spence himself. Now, this was too 
plain, and there was only one way of getting 
out of the contradiction. He had seen a 
hungry lawyer badgering a witness at 
quarter sessions; but then, he had never 
supposed—he had never dreamt of seeing a 
gentleman on a grand jury, and acting 
under the solemn obligation of an oath, 
conduct himself in such a manner as did that 
gentleman, who took the lead on this occa- 
sion, and who acted as a sort of counsel for 
the defendant, and examined the principal 
witness, John Dogherty. .Never did a 
counsel for the defendant so banter the 
leading witness of the plaintiff, as this gen- 
tleman bantered the unfortunate witness, 
—such a bantering he had never heard. 
Words were put into his mouth that he 
had never uttered—he was examined and 
cross-examined until the perspiration was 
running down his face. It was repeatedly 
suggested to him, that he had employed 
the secretary of the grand jury to receive 
his money, and it was as repeatedly denied 
by him. It was repeatedly said to him— 
** Did you or did you not empower the 
secretary to receive the money?” And 
although the answer was always in the 
negative, yet this was carried on for 
such a length of time, that at last the 
grand jury became bewildered ; and he 
believed that there was not one of them, 
except the gallant Officer opposite and 
Mr. Stewart, who was examining the 
witness, who really comprehended the 
matter; Mr. Bateson, was not allowed 


to make any reply —and was not per- 
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mitted to call back the attention of the 
jury to what was the real question at issue ; 
and he did not believe that the Members of 
the grand jury knew very well what it was 
that they were voting for. On that occa. 
sion, the secretary of the grand jury was 
severely reprimanded, and was declared to 
be guilty of the greatest irregularity, though 
it was said there was no proof of fraud, 
even though he had kept the poor man’s 
money for four months in his own pocket. 
Now, he had brought this matter before 
the Chief Remembrancer in January last. 
The Chief Remembrancer went into the 
case, and from the minutes of it, it would 
appear, that Spence admitted that the mark 
of Owen M‘Daid was put to the receipt 
not by M‘Daid, but by him; he admitted 
that M‘Daid could read and write, and had 
given him no authority to sign his name, 
or put his mark to the receipt; he stated 





that the money was payable, not to M‘Daid 
| but to John Doherty, who had done the 
work for which the presentment had been 
| made; that after spring assizes 1840, he 
(Spence) delivered the receipt to the trea- 
surer, and received a draft from him for 
| the amount drawn in favour of M*Daid, or 
| order; that he endorsed the draft in 
M‘Daid’s name, and drew the amount from 
the county bank; that he applied the 
money to his own purposes; and that he 
paid the amount after summer assizes to 
John Doherty, who had done the work, 
That M‘Daid admitted that he authorised 
Doherty to receive the money ; and Do- 
herty admitted that he had received it after 
summer assizes from Spence. He had 
followed up this subject by calling the 
attention of the foreman of the grand 
jury, and also of the judge of assize to 
it, at the last spring assizes. He might 
remark that there was one curious thing 
about the minutes of the Chief Re- 
membrancer, who, he did not think, had 
fully performed his duty; in the matter, 
that in that minute, the fact was omitted 
that the secretary of the grand jury having 
kept the money for his own purposes, had 
not paid it until he had been repeat- 
edly dunned for it over and over again by 
the poor man who had earned it in making 
aroad. He did not understand why Mr. 
Blake had not sent a copy of the presents 
ment on which the money was levied ; for 
it would appear that the presentment itself 
was a forgery. It came, however, to this, 
that either the presentment was forged, of 
Mr. M‘Clintock had signed it out of se 
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road, the levy was to be half on the barony, 
and half on the county at large: Mr. 
M‘Clintock being the presiding magistrate 
at the barony sessions, and not at that for 
the county at large, could only sign the 
presentments for the barony. Yet strange 
to say, the presentment in question was 
signed in his name for the county at large, 
and as it was stated that Mr. M‘Clintock 
had tefused to sign a presentment out of 
sessions, how came it that this presentment 
was signed by him? Mr. M‘Clintock is 
dead, but his signature may be known. As 
the hon. and gallant Officer opposite took 
upon himself the management, not merely 
of two baronies, but of the county at large. 
It might naturally be expected that the hon. 
and gallant Officer would look at least to 
the two baronies that he took care of, and 
see them properly regulated ; and yet even 
there he found the most extraordinary pro- 
ceedings had taken place. He found, for 
instance, a contract there entered into with 
one Henry Cassidy, to repair a certain por- 
tion of a road at 13/. 7s. 43d., and this 
presentment was to continue for seven 
years. ‘There was to be the same sum on 
the barony as on the county at large; and 
yet in the spring assizes of 1838, the 
131. 7s. 44d. swelled into 26/. 14s. 9d. on 
the barony, and 13/. 7s. 4d. on the county. 
In the spring assizes of 1839 it was 7s. too 
much, while on the county at large the 
sum was correct, and so the charges went 
on. There was another case somewhat 
stronger, which he should be glad to hear 
the gallant Colonel explain. In the barony 
of Banagh, there was a contract entered 
into with Hugh Meehan for 171. 9s. 9d., 
tocontinue for seven years, and it after- 
wards rose to 50/. 13s. 4d.—to 40/. four dif- 
ent times, and then rose to 50/. 13s. 4d. 
This, he thought, was a curiosity in 
its way. He must remark, that it was 
very difficult to get at the county books ; 
few of them were printed, and when 
printed, they were not brought into circu- 
lation. He was happy to say, however, 
that he had possession of some of them ; 
and, on looking at this case of Hugh Mee- 
han, he found him put down in the sched- 
ule at 17/. 9s. 9d.—that was, he took it, 
the sum that ought to be levied of the 
county—while the sum set down in the 
grand warrant was 501. 13s. 4d. Thus, 
While the presentment in the schedule is 
17, 9s. 9d., which is the right sum,— 
that placed in the grand warrant and levied 
off the county appears to be 50/. 13s. 4d.— 
yet attached to this grand warrant, is the 
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affidavit of the Clerk of the Crown, to cer- 
tify its correctness as compared with the 
presentments. This was for the sum- 
met of 1840. It appeared to him, that the 
whole was a system of fraud—that it almost 
taxed the credence of the House to place 
faith in. He had, he must say, gone through 
the grand warrants of the county with 
great labour and attention; and he was 
perfectly satisfied as to the correctness of 
what he had stated, and what he was about 
to state. He now went to the barony of 
Innishowen, where matters were still worse. 
Robert Mitchell entered into a contract for 
seven years, for 11/. 5s. 44d. This sum 
ouglit to appear every assizes. It did not 
do so; one time it was 45/. ls. 6d., 
and another time 22/. 10s. 9d.; and so 
it went up to January, 1840. Why was 
there this difference made with regard to 
this man, Robert Mitchell, unless it was 
for the purpose of defrauding the county ? 
He should be glad to hear the gallant officer 
explain this—he should be glad to hear him 
explain the conduct of the salaried officers 
of the county—he should be delighted to 
hear a satisfactory explanation ; but if the 
hon. and gallant Officer could not give him 
an explanation, he begged that he would 
not interrupt him. Under the same head 
of presentments, and to the same person, 
he found another contract for seven years 
for the sum of 17/. Os. 24d.—this, like the 
former, should be continued at the same 
amount each assizes. But at summer as- 
sizes 1837, it rose to 51/. Os. 74d. ; spring, 
1838, it was 68/. Os. 10d.; summer 1838, 
68/. Os. 10d.; spring 1839, 341. Os. 5d. ; 
summer 1839, 34/. Os. 5d.; spring 1840, 
34/. Os. 5d. ; summer 1840, 341. Os. 5d. ; 
and he found, that under the two last men- 
tioned cases, there had been presented to 
Robert Mitchell the sum of 316/ 16s. 9d. 
more than the amount of his contracts for 
the above period, and of which amount the 
county was defrauded. He should be glad 
to know from the hon. and gallant Colonel 
what had become of this money. He meant 
now to trouble the House with one case 
more, and then he intended to proceed to 
something else. With Peter Hegarty a 
contract had been entered into for seven 
years, and the sum to be presented for was 
211.10s. 6d. That was the sum that ought 
to have been continued to be presented for at 
each assizes. In the spring assizes of 1838, 
it was 86/. 2s Od.; in the summer of 1838, 
it was 86/. 2s., instead of 21/.; in the 
spring of 1839, it was 431. 1s.; and so to 
1840, 43/. 1s,; and at last, upon this one 
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presentment, the country had been de- 
frauded of 2151. 5s. 6d. He should be 
glad to hear the hon. and gallant Officer 
explain that. These were only isolated 
cases that he brought forward, and not a 
tithe of what might be laid before the 
House. He only mentioned those things 
that he had gone through himself, that he 
had investigated closely, and of which he 
was certain that he was correct in every 
iota. He must now go back to the assizes 
of 1841. Previous to those assizes, he had 
received a letter from Lord George Hill— 
one he was sure that the hon. and gallant 
Officer opposite must respect, and one whose 
very name must ensure the belief, that it 
would be impossible for him to make any 
statement that he did not believe to be 
well founded. He had, then, received a 
communication from that nobleman, to 
make an inquiry as to a sum of 3/. 3s. 4d. 
which was due upon a contract to a poor 
man named J. M‘Bride—a man who was 
kept out of his money on account as was 
stated, of a mistake being made in his 
christian name which was printed “ John,” 
instead of ‘‘ James.” He (Lord Clements) 
brought this case before the grand jury, 
but they would not listen to it. He brought 
it then before the judge, who examined the 
county surveyor, and he having certified 
that the work was done, the judge asked for 
the original presentment, when a letter 
was produced by the secretary of the grand 
jury to show that the presentment had been 
forwarded for the purpose of being made the 
subject of prosecution, notwithstanding that 
the county surveyor’s certificate was pro- 
duced in court, to show that the work had 
been performed. There was no seal on 
the letter. The person who wrote it must 
have been in the court-house—he must 
have been present. Why was he not ex- 
amined? But he must go a little deeper 
into this matter. That letter was handed 
to the high minded judge, who could not 
believe it possible, that a secretary of a 
grand jury, for the purpose of evading 
the payment of such a sum, should have 
resorted to such a device as this—or that 
he would say, that the presentment 
had been forwarded to Mr. Barrett if it 
were not so. The judge then desired, 
that the presentment should be for- 
warded to him to Derry, and that he 
would, upon the receipt of it, come to a 
decision. What was the result? As the 
judge was going over the bridge, the secre- 
tary of the grand jury laughed at the poor 
man, for he knew that the commission was 
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at an end. He would now read the judge’s 
letter. It was from Chief Baron Brady, 
and stated that he enclosed the papers re- 
ferring to the claims of James M‘Bride, 
about whom he had interested himself— 
that he had since written to Mr. Spence 
about the presentment, but had not reeeived 
any answer from that person—that he 
hoped the poor man would receive what he 
was justly entitled to; but that all power 
with him (the Chief Baron) to interfere 
further was at an end—that it must rest 
with the judge at the next spring assizes, 
That was the letter of the Chief Baron, 
His next step was to communicate with 
Mr. Barrett. Mr. Barrett stated that he 
had received from Mr. Spence, the secre- 
tary of the grand jury, a number of pre- 
sentments on which to prosecute for non- 
fulfilment of the contracts; that he had 
selected some names for that purpose, and 
returned the list to Mr. Spence ; and that 
on looking over the names of those pro- 
ceeded against, he did not find the name of 
M‘Bride ; and that he had no presentment 
or bond of any such person ; and that he 
had received no directions to that purpose 
in 1840 or 1841. Thus it was that they 
saw this unfortunate man treated, and 
that, too, by an individual who had the 
confidence of the grand jury, and who was 
sheltered by the hon. and gallant Officer 
opposite. He had one or two strong cases 
still left. He had compared the warrants 
of the county, and he wished now to draw 
the attention of the noble Lord the Secre- 
tary for Ireland to this subject, in order 
that he might see what was done in the 
county of Donegal. He found that there 
was a very great discrepancy between the 
gaol reports laid on the Table of that 
House, and the returns that had been made 
by the grand jury. This was most re- 
markable with respect to the salaries of 
officers, He was only able to compare them 
for two years—these were 1836 and 1839. 
He found 8/. put down under the head of 
“other officers” in the gaol report, and 
in the grand jury warrant it was 82/. ; he 
found officers employed of whom no ac- 
count was given in thereport. There was, 
for instance, a nurse-tender 8/, ; there was 
the keeper of lunatics 20/.; a messenger 
101. ; a providore 40/.: besides this, there 
was the keeper of the bridewells at Donegal 
and Letterkenny. He did not object to 
these officers as not being wanting ; but he 
objected to them as not appearing in the 
gaol report that was laid before that House. 
In 1839, it was remarkable that almost 
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every officer in the county had his salary 
charged twice over. ‘The local inspector, 
according to the gaol returns, was to receive 
but 95/. 16s. 8d., while there was presented 
for him that year 140/. The chaplains were 
in the one account to have but 90/., while 
by the other he had been paid 135/. The 
Governor 150/., in the gaol report swelled 
into 2251. when it had to be paid by the 
county. 140/. was to be given by one ac- 
count to the turnkeys, but 159/. was to 
be levied under the same item from the 
county. Under the head of “ other offi- 
eers” only, 12/. 4s. by the gaol report, while 
the county, it seemed, was to pay them 761. 
4s. In this year he found officers belong- 
ing to the gaol not mentioned in the gaol 
report. For instance, there was for the 
keeper of the lunatic ward, a nurse tender 
more; there was a messenger, and so on. 
He had now very little more with which 
to trouble the House; but he must first of 
all read part of a letter, addressed to the 
commissioners to inquire into the grand jury 
laws (whose report has lately been laid on 
the Table of this House), by the hon. and 
gallant Officer opposite. [Colonel Conolly : 
Read it all.] It is too long for that. 
But the hon. and gallant Officer was asked 
how he would amend the Grand Jury law, 
and his answer was to the effect that 
“ many poor persons had sustained grievous 
losses,” like, he would say, to poor James 
M’Bride, “‘by inattention and negligence 
on the part of secretaries to the grand 
juries. He suggested, that the grand juries 
should, on memorial, have the power of 
awarding the amount of loss out of the 
salaries of such persons, or by giving a 
remedy by civil action, for any loss thus 
sustained by the wilful neglect of such 
persons.” Now, he would ask the hon. 
and gallant Officer if he had, in penning 
that paragraph, his eye upon any body else 
than Mr. Spence, or did he suppose that 
any other secretary toa grand jury could 
act in the manner that it seemed he was in 
the habit of doing? He believed not one ; 
and he was sure that the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman, when writing, must have had 
before him Mr. Spence as the original for 
every word he penned, and nobody else. 
He had now to mention some very curious 
local facts, just as a sort of wind up. He 
meant just to show to the House what 
these gentlemen said of themselves. What, 
first, said the treasurer ?—He was asked if 
he discharged the duties in person, and if 
not, what remuneration he gave to the 
person he employed. His answer was, that 
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le always discharged the duty in person, 
but that he employed an assistant. (That 
is the secretary of the grand jury)—but he 
makes no answer as to the amount of the 
remuneration. Then see what the secretary 
says of himself,—in answer to the question 
put by the commissioners, as to what of- 
fices he held and what emoluments he re- 
ceived in respect thereof. Answer, “I 
held the office of sub-sheriff in the years 
1830 and 1831, was deputy-clerk of the 
Crown—and assistant-county-treasurer, I 
received under 20/. a year, and from the 
Clerk of the Crown at first 20. a year, 
latterly 25/., from persons who passed re- 
ceipts to the county-treasurer about 20/. 
a year.” Thus it is seen that so small has 
been his remuneration, that he has been 
obliged to pay himself by laying a tax on 
those persons who passed receipts, and this 
without any authority for so doing. But 
he does not here acknowledge to having 
been providore of the gaol of Lifford, yet 
he found presentments to Mr. Spence as 
providore 1836, 20/.—spring, 1838, 20/.— 
summer, 1838, 20/.—spring, 1839, 10. 
With regard to the Clerk of the Crown, 
this most important fact was admitted by 
him—that he received fees, though by the 
act it was not allowed. He said, he re- 
ceived in 1838, in fees, 159/.; in 1839, 
1312. ; and in 1840, 174/. 2s. 10d. This 
individual was asked, whether he had an 
office in the county, and how many days 
he had attended during the year. His 
reply was, that he had an office in the 
county, and had attended sixteen days in 
each year, with the exception of 1839. 
He was then asked, if he had any one else 
in his office, and replied, that he had, in 
1832. Mr. Spence, the secretary of the 
grand jury, to take charge of his office, 
and for some years afterwards. He then 
said, that the greater part of the duties of 
his office were performed in Dublin. Thus 
they saw the same officer—who ought to 
be a check on the secretary of the grand 
jury, and a check on the treasurer, and 
whose duty it was to certify the correct- 
ness of the grand warrants as compared 
with the presentments was not to be found 
in his office, but employed the secretary at 
a paltry salary in his own office, that same 
person having a paltry salary also from the 
treasurer. Was it, he asked, to be sup- 
posed as unreasonable that a man who had 
such arduous duties placed upon him would 
not pay himself one way or another ?—that 
if he were not paid in the right way, he 
would not pay himself in the wrongway. He 
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thought now, that he had shown clearly to 
the House that there was much that was 
wrong in all this—that the affairs of the 
county were not checked and controlled as it 
was intended they should be—that the con- 
sequence was, that much evil was practised, 
much wrong was done, and much injury 
inflicted. Henow, then, turned to his noble 
Friend (Lord Eliot), and asked if her Ma- 
jesty’s Government would not be disposed to 
interfere when he proved to them cases of 
hardship, and made manifest to them the 
evil that was committed? He confessed, 
that he would prefer a commission for the 
purpose of inquiring into this matter. It 
would be the better course—it would be 
that most likely to benefit the county, as 
well as Ireland at large. That some mode 
of inquiry should be employed, was most 
obvious; for he said; that in this case 
there was as mich hardship and fraud 
as in any case he ever heard of — he 
did not expect what had taken place 
with regard to the forgery of the Ex- 
chequer-bills. [Laughter.} Hon. Gentle- 
men might laugh, but he thought this a 
matter of very serious moment, and he 
repeated that the extent to which these 
frauds had been carried, was quite as 
remarkable, as was that of the Ex- 
chequer-bills, and the svoner it was 
put a stop to the better. He confessed, 
that unless her Majesty’s Government did 
step forward, with the resolution at 
once to eradicate those evils, it would be 
perfectly hopeless to expect to sce it put 
an end to. At that moment he did not 
wish to say the course that he should 
adopt ; but he would wish, if successful, 
that her Majesty’s Government would take 
up the matter. It might be said, that the 
Government had not power to interfere 
with the grand jury; but, then, was it to 
be said, that they had not power to dismiss 
the Clerk of the Crown? He was confi- 
dent, if they investigated this matter, it 
would be proved that the Clerk of the 
Crown had been guilty of a dereliction of 
duty, and that he was unfit for such a situ- 
ation. Then, if the grand jury would not 
dismiss their secretary, the Government 
could take such measures, and put the law 
in such a form, that they should not have 
the power to do any more mischief. He 
was sorry to say, that the county of Done- 
gal was exceedingly dissatisfied with the 
state of things that was going on. He had 
heard a great number of complaints from 
the cess-payers as to the charges upon the 
county being much higher than they ought 
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to be. The evils that were now felt had 
been experienced since the year 1823, and 
unless her Majesty’s Government would 
enter into an investigation of them, there 
was no chance of a remedy. He hoped, 
then, that his noble Friend, with that 
diligence and perseverance that were usual 
with him, would undertake this most ne- 
cessary duty. Unless he recejved an inti- 
mation such as he desired from her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, he must move, in the 
terms of his notice, for a select committee 
to inquire into the administration of the 
grand jury laws in the county of Donegal. ’ 

Mr. Morgan John O'Connell seconded 
the motion. 

Colonel Conolly said, the noble Lord 
laboured under the greatest ignorance 
of the whole system he pretended to de- 
nounce. The noble Lord had utterly 
misstated all the facts, and most disinge- 
nuously asserted what he must have known 
to be untrue. [“ Cries of Order.” ] 

The Speaker said, the gallant Colonel 
had certainly dropped some expressions 
which, on reflection he would regret and 
retract. The gallant Member could not 
mean to affirm that the noble Lord had 
spoken wilfully what was false. 


Colonel Conolly said, he was sorry to 
have been hurried away by natural indig- 
nation, at what he felt to be very unfounded 
charges, he was charged with very gross 
misconduct, and that, too, upon a matter 
which he had already explained to the 
noble Lord ; and if he had been carried in 
any way too far, or beyond that which was 
the duty he owed to the House, he was 
sorry for it. He now wished to proceed. 
The noble Lord had proposed a motion that 
Mr. Spence was unfit for his duty, and that 
was not seconded by any person; the 
motion was negatived unanimously. So 
far then as related to that transaction. 
The noble Lord had next charged him with 
managing two baronies in the county of 
Donegal. It sohappened in these baronies 
that the three principal proprietors were 
two other persons and their humble servant 
then addressing them. Until the change 
in the grand jury law, it might be said 
that he represented three baronies in the 
county—but when it was required that 
each barony should have a representative on 
the grand jury, be must say that it was very 
difficult to get one person to represent e 
of these baronies. When he was away there 
was one of them for which the sheriff could 
not find another person to represent. He 
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had taken means to have the barony repre- 
sented by the agent of a noble Lord, but 
he had not succeeded. As to the present- 
ments it was extraordinary that the noble 
Lord did not bring them before the grand 
jury, but should have reserved them for 
Parliament. It was, too, he said, a very 
remarkable circumstance, that with all the 
noble Lord’s charges the grand jury were 
unanimous in their opinion concerning 
them. With respect to the gross irregu- 
larity mentioned, he did not vindicate it, 
he meant the irregularity of the secre- 
tary of the grand jury receiving money 
for one person instead of another. It was 
right, however, to state to the House, that 
it was the brother-in-law of the man to 
whom the money was to be paid that got 
it—the parties were jointly engaged in the 
same transaction. M’Neill had been called 
away on a Crown summons, and immedi- 
ately on his return he was given the 
money. One person was substituted for 
another, but the man was paid the money, 
and there was no fraud whatever. There 
had been a gross irregularity, but nothing 
more. The statement of Mr. Blake, the 
Chief Remembrancer, after investigating 
the account, was this, and he added that 
there was no withholding the money from 
the parties. The grand jury had come to 
a resolution, after a long investigation, and 
they pronounced without a single excep- 
tion that Mr. Spence had not been guilty 
of a fraud, but that he should be repri- 
manded, and that all works as to contracts 
should be better regulated for the future. 
As to the case of substituting ‘‘ James” for 
“John,” what was the wrong done here ? 
The county treasurer could not pay to any 
person but the one whose name was in the 
presentment—so far was this from being a 
charge, that it ought to be regarded as a 
matter of praise—that in a country where 
there were so many persons of the same 
name, that the officer was careful not to 
pay the money to the wrong person. The 
noble Lord had arrainged his conduct and 
his dealings with the grand jury, when 
the grand jury in every sense of the word 
agreed with him. He knew not what was 
the noble Lords opinions of grand juries ; 
but this he could say, that the instant the 
noble Lord came among them, he began 
arraigning every proceeding of theirs, inthe 
most objectionable and strangest manner. 
The noble Lord had called the grand jury 
factions in the open court, and launched 
out in every sort of way, so that he 
(Colonel Conolly) had been called on by 
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the grand jury, as their foreman, to re- 
strain the noble Lord. Now, he would 
leave it to the House to say whether the 
grand jury of Donegal had done their duty, 
when he could declare that the last grand 
jury he was on he had the happiness to hear 
Baron Pennefather pronounce a panegyric 
upon them. He who had been so many 
years a grand juror had only a remark to 
make upon the statement of the noble Lord, 
so short a term a grand juror—that they 
were remarkable for their ignorance. The 
noble Lord was not aware that sums not 
paid by the treasurer went to the benefit 
of the county. If a presentment was short 
one half-year in the county, then they 
had another presentment to make it up 
for the three half-years. That was a 
thing that they did constantly in the 
county of Donegal. Mr. Barrett was the 
quarter sessions solicitor, and the grand 
jury having directed certain presentments 
to be sent to him for prosecution, Mr. 
Spence could produce only one, on which 
so much stress was laid by the noble Lord. 
The presentment could not be produced, 
because it had been sent to Mr. Barrett. 
The grand jury did prosecute certain 
persons as defaulters. The names of those 
not selected for prosecution were sent back, 
and those selected to be made examples of 
were retained by Mr. Barrett. No men 
could act better than the grand jury of 
Donegal, and it was with exceeding 
wonder and indignation that he found a 
body of gentlemen attacked of whom he 
had so long an experience, who were of 
the highest respectability, and who were 
utterly incapable of doing an intentional 
wrong. And now what did all the noble 
Lord’s charges against them amount to? 
—the serious irregularity of Mr. Spence, 
which was not be excused. As to himself 
being inculpated in any such thing, he 
was really astonished at the noble Lord, 
for he must know as well as any man, that 
he was incapable of it. [* Lord Clements 
had already ‘said that the gallant Officer 
thought he was.”] But where did the 
noble Lord stop in impeaching every act 
of the grand jury, and attacking it with 
every sort of expression. He asserted that 
the noble Lord had attacked every body 
and everything, by imputing the most im- 
proper motives to every act of theits. 
It was really shameful to see the business 
of the country impeded by the unjust ag- 
gressions of the noble Lord. An allusion 
had been made by the noble Lord to Mr. 
Alexander Stewart—that gentleman had 
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been for many years the representative for 
Derry, and was well known to every 
Gentleman in that House. He was almost 
ashamed to have to vindicate the character 
of Mr. Stewart, all he would say was this, 
he would be very happy to partake of Mr. 
Stewart's fate in the estimation of that 
House, various other items had been alluded 
to by the noble Lord, but he did not mean 
to reply to them. He thought he had 
said enough, and now he must say that he 
was utterly ata loss to understand wh 
the noble Lord should have brought this 
matter before the House. The judge who 
had examined into all the allegations of the 
noble Lord, had been perfectly satisfied 
with what had been done by the grand 
jury, and took no steps, in consequence of 
the suggestions of the noble Lord. He 
would say, as the foreman of the grand 
jury that he had always objected to wrong 
presentments, and that the grand jury 
only acted for the interest of the county, 
and were always influenced by the highest 
sense of duty in every portion of their 
acts. 

Sir E. Hayes defended the grand jurors 
of the county of Donegal against the 
charges so unwarrantably brought against 
them by the noble Lord the Member for 
Leitrim. The noble Lord had arrived in 
that country, never having served upon 
a grand jury, and opposed himself to all 
the experienced grand jurors of the county, 
of all parties, and in every division which 
the noble Lord had taken upon the 
grand jury, in the qustion he had that 
night brought before the House, the num- 
bers had been twenty-two on the one side, 
and the noble Lord himself on the other. 
And he must say, that it would be much 
more becoming of the noble Lord, instead 
of bringing unfounded charges against his 
hon. Colleague and the resident gentry of 
the county of Donegal, who were spending 
their time and their fortunes in improving 
their properties and bettering the condition 
of their tenantry, that the noble Lord 
should look after his own tenantry in that 
county, on a property where there was no 
resident, and in the improvement of which 
he believed there was not sixpense spent in 
the year. 

Lord Clements observed, that notwith- 
standing the style and manner in which 
the hon. Baronet had addressed the House 
with regard to himself, he was determined 
upon not being misrepresented. He had 
distinctly guarded himself against charging 
the grand jury with being influenced by 
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improper motives. He did not say that 
the grand jury was guilty of fraud, but 
that the secretary of the grand jury was 
guilty—that things were done with regard 
to the road presentments for the purpose 
of fraud ; and if he got a committee he 
would prove this—nay, if the hon. Baronet 
would take the trouble of going over the 
books, he would prove it to him. 

Mr. Litton vindicated the character of 
the grand jury of the county of Donegal. 
He had been twenty-five years as a prac- 
tising barrister acquainted with the grand 
juries of the county of Donegal. During 
fourteen years of that time he was en- 
trusted with the Crown prosecutions on 
the circuit, and during all his experience 
he had heard from the Judges of the land 
the highest commendation of the diligence 
and integrity with which those grand juries 
had always discharged all their duties, 
He considered that the appointment of a 
committee such as that called for would be 
casting a slur upon the gentlemen of that 
county, and it was but justice to them to 
scout such a motion from the House. 

Sir W. Somerville bore testimony to the 
honour and integrity of the gentlemen of 
the grand jury of Donegal; at the same 
time it was manifest that the gross irregu- 
larity had taken place ; and if the motion 
were pressed to a division he should vote 
for it, without at the same time meaning 
thereby to cast any imputation upon the 
grand jury. 

Lord Eliot opposed the motion, and 
would state shortly the grounds on which 
he would oppose it. His noble Friend op- 
posite had brought forward charges on two 
distinct grounds, and these had _ been 
answered by his hon. and gallant Friend 
behind him. One of these had been 
brought under the consideration of the 
law officers of two successive Governments, 
and they agreed that there was not any 
case in which any legal proceedings for 
fraud could be instituted, and this view 
was coincided in by the Chief Remem- 
brancer. If his noble Friend opposite had 
been able to show that any malversation 
on the part of this individual had been 
screened by the grand jury, there might 
be some ground for inquiry. But, so far 
from this having been the case, the grand 
jury of the county of Donegal had on one 
occasion visited the conduct of this indi- 
vidual with a severe penalty, and in the 
other instance with a severe and grave 
censure. Under these circumstances he 


did pot think the noble Lord was justified 
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in taking so strong a course, or that he 
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would be justified in acceding to the! self, as long as his conscience told him 


motion. 


| that his conduct was in the right, But 


Mr. Shaw said, that there was one cir- he would tell the hon. and learned Gen- 


officer, Mr. Spence, secretary of the grand 


jury of that county, it was this, that he 
had heard Mr. Blake, the Chief Remem- | 


brancer, observe upon the statement which 
had formerly been made by the noble Lord 


on the subject in that House, and express | 


his surprise that the noble Lord should 
have designated what had occurred as a 
forgery, inasmuch as Mr. Blake, though 
he considered it his duty as a public officer 
to point out the irregularity which Mr. 
Spence had committed, yet that he had 
not attributed any wilful fraud or moral 


offence to Mr. Spence in the transaction. | 
Under these circumstances he could not ' 


but consider that the noble Lord was 
wholly unjustifiable in applying to Mr. 
Spence the strong language in which he 


had indulged in the course of that debate. | 6. use to which he had devoted himeeif, 


Mr. M. J. O’Connell maintained, that 
malversation in the management of the 
funds of the country was proved, or at 
least strongly presumable, against the 
accused party, and he therefore should 
support the motion. ite 

Mr. Sergeant Jackson said, it was im- 
possible the House could be required to 
investigate the money transactions and 
accounts of every county in Ireland. ‘The 
motion ought to be met by a direct nega- 
tive. 

Sir R. Ferguson admitted that great 
irregularity had been committed in this 
instance, but the proper place to try the 
question was before the grand jury of the 
county. 

Lord Clements replied. He was not, 
he said, in the least degree surprised at 
the conduct of hon. Members opposite, 
but he denied that any answer had been 
given to the statements he had made. He 
was only surprised at the conduct of the 
noble Lord, for he had had the papers 
before him, and he might have made in- 
quiries into these abuses. He must say 
that a more presumptuous speech than 
that of the hon. and learned Member (Mr, 
Litton) he had never heard. He told that 
hon. and learned Gentleman that if he 
stood alone—if he stood by himself—he 
should feel proud—he repeated the words, 





cumstance connected with the present tleman a little more: he did not stand 
case which he felt it his duty to state in | 
corroboration of what had fallen from his ' 
hon. Friends the Members for the county | 


of Donegal, and in justice to the public 


alone—he was proud to say, that he was 
supported by Gentlemen who differed from 
him in politics. He regretted that this 
had been made a party question by those 
opposite ; but he did not bring it forward 
in that spirit. He regretted still more to 
find the part the Government had taken 
with regard to it; but now that he saw 
the Government was determined to resist 
it, he gave notice that the matter should 
not rest here. He meant to recommend 
to the cess-payers of Donegal not to pay 
the county cess—to allow themselves to 
be distrained ; and on the distraint taking 
place, bringing the question before the 
Court of Queen’s Bench, to try the thing 
in a legal way. It was also his intention, 
early in the next session, to bring forward 
a bill for the regulation of presentments. 
Hon. Gentlemen might successfully resist 


| his motion; but he told them it was not 


in their power to defeat him in the just 


Motion negatived. 
House adjourned. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, July 1, 1842. 


MinvuTes.] Briis. Public.—1"% London Bridge and 
Royal Exchange Approaches; Stock in Trade; New 
South Wales. 

Private.—Reported.—Lord Southampton’s Estate. 

3* and passed :—Duke of Bridgewater’s Trustees Estate, 
Received the Royal Assent.—Justices Jurisdiction Act 
Amendment; Copyright; Public Houses; Municipal 
Corporations (Ireland); North American Colonial Asso- 
ciation of Ireland. 

PetiTIONs PRESENTED. By the Duke of Leinster, the Earl 
of Mountcashell, and the Earl of Glengall, from Several 
Charities and Dispensaries (Ireland), against the Medical 
Charities (Ireland) Bill.—By the Bishop of London, from 
Colliers and Miners of Dodworth, Wakefield, and Hay- 
land, against Employment of Females in Mines—By 
Lord Brougham, from the Liskeard Institution, to 
Exempt Literary and Scientific Institutions from Rates 
and Taxes,—By the Earl of Fingall, from Oldham, to 
secure Religious Instruction to Roman Catholics in the 
Army and Navy.—From Inhabitants of York Street, 
Portman Square, for the Redemption of Tolls on Metro- 
politan Bridges. 


Protection to Witnesses (Scor- 
LAND.)] Lord Campbell said, as inquiries 
had been made from various quarters as 
o whether he intended to introduce a bill 
to alter the law of Scotland respecting the 
examination of witnesses, touching their 
religious opinions, he begged permission 
in a few sentences, to state what his views 
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and intentions were upon this subject. As | law of Scotland, he would bring in a bill 


introductory to that, he had to state that | 
he did not propose during the present | 
Session of Parliament to bring in any bill | 
to alter the law of Scotland respecting | 


examinations about the religious opinions 
of witnesses, and for this reason, that after 
diligent inquiry and mature deliberation, 
he was convinced that the law of Scotland 
did not differ from the Jaw of England in 
affording protection to the character and 
conscience of those who were summoned 
to give evidence in a court of jnstice. He 
would wait, at all events, till the question 
was more deliberately considered, and 
more solemnly determined by the Scottish 
jedges. It had come by surprise upon 
the two learned judges who presided at the 
late trial at Stirling. Although they had 
adhered to the opinion then expressed, 
they had heard no argument on the case, 
and the opinion of only one other judge 
was vouched on the same side. Whether 
others might not concur, he could not 
pretend to say; but he had undoubted 
authority for saying that the judges were 
by no means unanimous in approving of 
that exposition of the law. He trusted 
that if the question should again arise on 
the circuits, it would be reserved for the 
’ decision of all the judges in the Court of 
Justiciary in Edinburgh. To that decision 
he would most implicitly and respectfully 
bow. But at present he could not help 
anticipating that it would be against the 
admission of extraneous evidence as to 
the creed of the witness, as well as against 
an inquisition into his particular religious 
opinions. In no Scotch law book was it 
laid down that such a course could be 
pursued, and no instance could be cited 
in which such a course ever had been 
pursued. He would most respectfully 
suggest that the mistake might have arisen 
from the practice pursued under totally 
different circumstances. When an objec- 
tion is made to the admissibility of a wit- 
ness on the ground that he is interested in 
the suit, or that he has received a bribe, 
or that he entertains enmity to one of the 
parties, which could only be proved by 
malicious acts;—in all these cases a col- 
lateral issue of facts is joined which may 
be tried by conflicting evidence. But 
whether a man, when he is to be sworn, 
believes in a God, can only be known to 
himself and that omniscient Being to whom 
he is toappeal. Should it turn out that 
he was mistaken in the view he took of the 





to alter the law, as it ought not to be en- 
dured that in any part of the British do. 
minions any individual, compelled to ap- 
pear in the witness box might, without 
notice, be put on his trial for blasphemy, 
He was informed that Simpson, so harshly 
treated at Stirling, was, by reason of what 
then took place, dismissed from his situa. 
tion as a police officer and utterly ruined, 
in circumstances as well as in reputation, 
and, according to that principle, a similar 
fate might await any others, however 
eminent and respectable. 
Adjourned. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, July 1, 1842. 


Mrnotes.] New Writ. For Buckinghamshire, vice Sir 
W. Lawrence Young, Bart., deceased. 

Bitts. Public.—2° Ordnance Services; London Bridge 
Approaches Fund; Prisons. 

Committed.—Linen Manufactures (Ireland); Charitable 
Pawn Offices, 

Reportcd.—Districts Courts and Prisons ; Primrose Hill; 
Fisheries (Ireland). 

Private.—2° Earl of Devon's Estate. 
Reported.—Hawke’s Divorce. 

PETITIONS PRESENTED. By Viscount Marsham, for Ex- 
tension of the Church of England, and for the Amend- 
ment of the Tithe Commutation Act.—By Mr. Lowther, 
from Saxton, Bryam, Austhorpe, Hambleton, Swillington, 
Snidale, South Milford, Darrington, Micklefield, and 
other places, against the Repeal of Gilbert's Act.—By 
Lord Bernard, from Templebreedy, for Alteration of the 
Present System of Education in Ireland.—From Ban- 
tasknie and Callender Collieries, in Fxvour of, and from 
Colliers, etc. of Midlothian, against the Mines and Col- 
lieries Bill, —By Mr. Dugdale, from Birminghamshire, in 
favour of the Manchester and Birmingham Police, 


Brisery.) The Order of the Day for 
the further consideration of the report on 
the Bribery Bill was read, and, on the 
motion that the bill be re-committed, 

Sir W. Follett said, the bill in its pre- 
sent shape, had been only twenty-four 
hours printed, and therefore he had not 


examined it minutely. He had gone 
enough into it, however, to see that, as 
the clauses were now drawn up, it would 
be impossible to carry the bill into effect. 
The same feeling existed on both sides of 
the House that the bill should be effectual, 
and he thought the better course would 
be, to refer it to a select committee, for 
the purpose of having it put into a shape 
in which it might be more satisfactorily 
discussed by the House. The noble Lord 
might frame the committee in sucha man- 
ner that it would be likely to carry his 
intentions into full effect, 

Mr, C. Wood had come to precisely the 
same conclusion as the hon. and learned 
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Gentleman, and thought it would be the 
best plan to refer the bill to a select com- 
mittee of no great number, who might put 
the bill into such a shape that the House 
could discuss it with advantage. 

Mr. Mackinnon would not interfere. by 
the motion of which he had given not'ce, 
with referring the bill to a committee up 
stairs, but he thought it could not be im- 
proved without altering the principles, 
and should oppose it on the third reading. 

Bill to be re-committed to a select com- 
mittee. To be nominated, 


Distress oF THE Country. The 
Order of the Day for going into committee 
of supply, 

Mr. Wallace rose to bring forward the 
motion of which he had given notice, upon 
the distress of the country, It was his 
anxious desire to bring forward the in- 
formation he wished to communicate in 
the way least likely to lead to any sort of 
excitement amongst those most deeply 
affected by the object of his motion. His 


object was, that there should be a discus- 
sion in that House with a view of bringing 
out the actual state of the distress which 
pervaded the kingdom from one end to 


the other, Whilst he would devote his 
attention chiefly to the localities with 
which he was acquainted, and which had, 
in a manner, entrusted him with their 
cause, he would invite other hor. Mem- 
bers, representing constituencies similar to 
his own, to state the extent and parti- 
culars of the distress which they knew to 
exist. He would illustrate his statements 
by examples which could be denied, so as 
to enable the Government to take into their 
consideration the present wide-spread and 
unprecedented distress. He thought he 
should best discharge his duty by entering 
at once upon the task which he had laid 
down for himself. In the first place, he 
would call the attention of the House to 
the state of the mercantile metropolis of 
Scotland. He would bring forward no 
information, verbal or documentary, re- 
specting which he was not prepared to 
give the name of his informant to her 
Majesty's Ministers, or, if it were required 
ina manner respectful to the individuals, 
he would not withhold the names of his 
informants from any Gentleman at either 
side of the House. His only object was, 
that the whole truth should be known. 
He might state, in the first place, that he 
believed no class, nor any lucality con- 
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nected with the trade of the country, 
enjoyed, in any degree, that prosperity, or 
that degree of employment, without which 
society in the country could not continue 
to exist. But it would be better to 
confine himself as much as possible to the 
documents on the subject. The first was 
a letter from Glasgow, dated the 11th of 
June. It stated— 


“That trade is in a much worse state than 
it was here in January last. The number of 
unemployed has been increasing steadily du- 
ring the last six months, and the number of 
persons upon the relief fund here, at present 
amounts to 12,000. This, however, does not 
show the numbers who are out of employment, 
as individuals do not, generally, apply for re- 
lief, while they have the means of support by 
selling or pawning their furniture or clothes. 
Wages have fallen in every department of 
trade, and the prospect is that they will con- 
tinue to fall. The mill owners and manufac- 
turers have very recently discharged a large 
portion of their workers, and the general feel- 
ing is, that they will continne to do soto a 
much greater extent.” 


The next was a letter dated the 18th of 
June:— 


** This town is wofully stricken; for to-day 
4,250 rations of bread and soup have been fur- 
nished, which, on a moderate calculation, may 
be partaken of by from 8,000 to 10,000 indi- 
viduals. There are 1,000 men employed, but 
there is reason to believe that ten times that 
number in the city and suburbs are out of em- 
ployment. Still there has been no efficient 
inquiry instituted by the authorities. Great 
and unobtrusive suffering exists among orphan 
families, widows, and aged spinsters. I am 
indeed sorry I cannot render you more efficient 
service in the way of information, as the mys- 
tery preserved by the relief committee renders 
it impossible. The nature of the work given 
is found to be a complete barrier to numbers 
who are emaciated and weakened by hunger.” 


The next was a printed document re- 
specting the employment of the poor in 
Glasgow; and its statements, he believed, 
were perfectly correct. 


“We have experienced considerable diffi- 
culty in procuring anything like accurate in- 
formation on this important but painful subject. 
A want of hearty and necessary interest at 
first, gave place to a defective and ill-organized 
mode of granting relief; and we believe 
it is only within this day or two that a proba- 
bly efficient system has been adopted. There 
are about 1,000 men engaged in all—300 in 
removing a hill near the lunatic asylum, 500 
at stone breaking, and 200 supplied with webs. 
Those on the hill have been paid, until able 
to earn the amount, 1s. per day, besides, in 
numerous cases, being supplied with butter- 
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milk, soup, and bread. The stone-breakers 
have been less fortunate; they have had no 
shilling a day granted to them; many soft of 
hand and weak in body not realizing above 
4d. per day, although individuals with fa- 
milies have been materially assisted with 
rations of soup and bread. Other workmen, 
however, have no difficulty in making 1s., and 
even is. 3d.—which last is the highest amount 
allowed for a day’s wage. 


Now, he must say, that he concurred in 
the observation that the House was not 
sufficiently informed on the subject of dis- 
tress that existed in the country, and it 
was in that situation, because there had 
been no authorised inquiry into the state 
of the inhabitants of the country. Through- 
out the country there was a_ general 
anxiety to conceal the state of matters, 
and to prevent them from being known to 
her Majesty’s Government. It was his 
belief, from the numerous letters he had 
received, that the fact was as he had stated, 
that there was an anxiety in many quarters 
to conceal the unparalleled distress that 
now prevailed. He in reference to this 
subject, should read another communica- 
tion from Glasgow :-— 


“‘During the last week there have been 
several large meetings of a portion of the unem- 
ployed in the Green, where the causes of their 
present distress, and the best mode of alle- 
viating it, having beeu amply discussed. At 
a meeting of this kind on Thursday, it was 
resolved that, on the following day, they should 
proceed en masse to the city, for the purpose of 
soliciting charity. On Friday afternoon, accord- 
ingly, several hundreds of them assembled at 
the Royal Exchange, with a view, it appears, 
of commencing their tour of mendicancy 
through the city, by soliciting assistance from 
the gentlemen who attend the room, A bene- 
volent gentleman, whose sympathies were ex- 
cited by the appearance of so many of his 
fellow-creatures seeking bread, resolved on 
spending a sum of money for the purchase of 
loaves, and proceeded, accompanied by the 
greater portion of the unemployed, to a baker’s 
shop in Argyle-street, where he bought a con- 
siderable number of loaves, and handed them 
out to the crowd, by whom they were greedily 
accepted. The pressure, however, became so 
great, that the police were forced to interfere, 
and for the protection of the gentleman him- 
self, who was pressed on all hands by the 
crowd, he was taken to the police-oftice, 
where he was of course at once set at liberty 
by the lieutenant on duty. The unemployed 
again returned to the Exchange in considerable 
numbers, and loitered about for some time, 
when they were informed by the superinten- 
dent of police that they could not be allowed 
to congregate together in the streets, but that if 
they wished to hold any communication with 
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the authorities they had better repair to the 
City Hall, which would be opened for their 
reception. The entire body then moved off to 
the City Hall, from whence they sent a depu. 
tation to wait on the Lord Provost, to whom 
his Lordship explained the measures which 
were taking by the relief committee for the 
supply of their wants, and urged the impro. 
priety of their assembling on the streets in the 
tumultuous manner referred to. The deputa 
tion expressed themselves satisfied with his 
Lordship’s statement, and promised to use 
every effort in their power to prevent a repeti- 
tion of the scene which had that day been exhi- 
bited. This promise, we have reason to believe, 
the deputation fulfilled to the utmost; but, in 
spite of their solicitations, it was resolved, at 
a meeting afterwards held, to assemble again 
on Saturday at the Royal Exchange. On 
Saturday forenoon, in terms of this resolution, 
a large number met in front of the Exchange, 
but, upon being remonstrated with by the 
police, they went away.” 


In the paragraph he had read would be 
found a fact that was unprecedented in the 
annals of Glasgow, namely, that a gentle- 
man, moved by the misery of which he 
was an eye-witness, should go into a shop 
in the city of Glasgow, put his hand in 
his pocket and purchase the contents of a 
baker’s shop to distribute them to the 
poor. He had now to call their attention 
to the numbers of unemployed in Glas- 
gow. 


“The unemployed are still increasing, not- 
withstanding the vigorous efforts of the relief 
committee to continue them at the miserable 
employment which great numbers of them 
eagerly compete for. There are, altogether, 
upwards of 1,000, with daily applications from 
scores of other ‘ miserable wrecks of men. 
The following may be considered as a fair esti« 
mate of those engaged at work, such as it is:— 


Working as labourers on the Milton 

Estate .660 08 SG . 300 
At the Quarry Hogganfield 20 
Breaking stones, &c., at Duke-street 240 

Do. do. Parliament- 

ROR «bon ues whee akt pe: elem 
Point Look-out—Garscube-road .. 70 
cs +. so °° 6. ee ce 
Cleaning Gallowgate-burn .. .. 20 

Do. March-burn .. 13 

1,093 
Besides the above, about 2,000 persons are 
supplied with bread and soup daily, at the 
premises in St. Enoch’s Wynd. For the poor 
miserable souls reduced to these sad altesna- 
tives, we are entitled to state, that those in 
employment at manual or other labour are 
assiduous and attentive, while all are grateful 
and thankful. We may also state that the above 
does not by any means include all the unem- 
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ployed of Glasgow. There are hundreds 
starving in misery and rags, who could not 
bear the thought of being marshalled up to the 
soup kitchen, for an allowance of the pauper’s 
fare, and thousands besides, who could neither 
break stones on the highway, nor rake the 
mud out of such filthy drains as the Gallow- 
gate-burn.”” 


That, he believed, to be a true and just 
picture of the condition of the people. It 
had appeared in the public papers printed 
in that city; and he had now to read a 
letterfrom a friend of his, who had good 
means of ascertaining the truth. The letter 
was dated the 14th of June :— 


‘Trade is much worse since January. Many 
mill-owners, &c. dropping their hands, and 
more expected to do so. Many persons think 
that matters will be even worse yet, and a 
general heavy and gloomy feeling pervades 
society. In the home trade, something has 
been doing lately, arising from the usual de- 
mands at this season of the year, but this de- 
mand is now over, and the home trade has 
also become heavy. On applying to-day at 
the office of the relief committee for the unem- 
ployed, I find about 3,000 heads of families 
for the city and suburbs, out of work, and the 
rough calculation is that about 12,000 persons 
ate dependent on this fund at present. Be- 
sides these, many individuals are supposed to 
be without employment, but who have not 
applied for relief, having some small means of 
support left, by pawning their clothes, furni- 
ture, &c. Such is the state of things, which 
it is the pleasure of two-thirds of your honour- 
able Houses of Parliament should exist in this 
once flourishing community. Our trade is 
drying up, its foreign springs being ina state 
of gradual diminution, and our home trade 
will decay along with it. We are a doomed 
people. The curse of aristocracy is upon us.” 


He believed that to be a true, and brief, 
and very faithful account of the situation 
of Glasgow. Glasgow was surrounded by 
many manufacturing districts, and he was 
prepared to state that in all of them there 
was the greatest distress amongst the ma- 
nufacturers, shopkeepers, shippers of 
goods, and in all the various trades con- 
nected with the manufacturing interest. He 
had now to turn to a community which had 
once been very thriving. In Kilmarnock 
the carpet trade had hitherto been very 
thriving—as thriving as any in the king- 
dom. He meant now to read to the 
House a description from one through 
whose hands the funds passed for the 
relief of the distress. The letter was from 
Kilmarnock, dated June 18 :— 

“During the time I was engaged lately to 
distribute some 40. among the unemployed, 
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it was heart-rending to hear in detail the 
amount of misery and destitution related by 
some of the recipients, who declared they had 
neither meat, coals, nor clothing for a long 
time, having sold every saleable article they 
had previous to making application for relief. 
I shall only give one shade in this picture of 
human misery. One day a person applied to 
me to lay his case before the committee. He 
had been out of employment since January. 
His wife had been badly for some years with 
asthma, and had not one bit of meat either for 
her or himself. I knew the man to bea re- 
spectable resident in the place, and he was 
well known to the whole of the committee to 
be so. He received 1s. 6d. They could not 
give him more owing to the pressure of the ap« 
plicants, the place being sometimes literally 
mobbed. This case is but a fair sample of 
scores of beings who were served with nine- 
pence each, the most ever given to adults, and 
3d. for each child, and I am conscious that 
scores of them could be found at the present 
moment who are dragging out a miserable 
existence, ‘ who have no kind eye to pity, nor 
hand to help ;? who cannot find work, and who 
are unable to break stones, or work at out- 
door labour. ‘These are but the outlines of a 
true drama in living character, and if pre- 
sented to the optics of our aristocracy, would 
tell them a tale which, if not calculated to pro- 
mote sympathy, might induce fear.” 


The next was a letter from a person well 
acquainted with the working classes, it 
was dated Kilmarnock, 20th June :— 


the Country: 


“At no former period were the working 
classes here so ill clad and ill fed, and so 
utterly unable to pay the rents of their houses, 
or the little debts which they have contracted ; 
and I am informed by the captain of police 
(who knows the state of the people better than 
any man here) that an immense number of the 
working classes have sold or pawned every 
article they could bring into the market—that 
now they have nothing in the shape of personal 
property to fall back upon, and that the most 
precarious employment, and the most scanty 
wages, alone stand between them and starva- 
tion. An immense number of emigrants have 
left this place, and many hundreds are anxious 
to go, if they had money to pay their passage, 
to Canada. They are willing to risk any con- 
ceivable calamity, rather than remain where 
evident starvation awaits them. May God 
grant that your attempt on the present occa- 
sion may be attended with favourable results.” 

A letter from Kilmarnock, dated the 
14th June, runs thus :— 

“ The working classes every where are now 
completely sunk into a state of heartless 
apathy, as regards their hopes of parliamentary 
benefits.” 

He said that the working classes ought 
not to be allowed by Government to fall into 
such a state of destitution, that they should 

2F 
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have abandoned all hope of relief from a 
united Parliament. Now, it would be his 
endeavour to bring their case in such a way 
before the House that, if the poor could 
not have relief, they might at least know 
there was some sympathy entertained for 
their sufferings. He came now to that 
ill-fated class, of which they had heard so 
much, and yet had not heard all the truth, 
as to its sufferings. According to the pe- 
tition which had been presented the other 
day it would be seen that the poor people 
of Paisley felt that their situation had 
been badly considered, however good was 
the intention. The letter he had now to 
read was dated Paisley, the 19th of June: 


“¢ Tsee from the papers the manner in which 
the Government have shuffled out of their con- 
duct, in the Duke of Wellington’s answer to 
Lord Kinnaird. It is quite clear that unless 
some great effort be made to secure provision 
for the starving manufacturing population, 
during the approaching winter, by such a mo- 
tion as yours, Parliament will be adjourned, 
and they will be allowed to starve and die, or 
to have their lives preserved by the bounty of 
their neighbours in any way it can be attained. 
Here things are looking worse and worse at 
present, the time for making preparations for 
the autumn trade is at hand, and our most ex- 


perienced manufacturers assure me there is no 
prospect whatever of the great mass of the un- 
employed being taken up this year.” 


The next letter alluded to the funds of 
the committee, Great King William Street, 
and their disposal of them was dated 
Paisley, June 20:— 


*€ The stocks of coarse goods made for the 
manufacturing districts and American market 
are still heavy, there having been no sales in 
these markets for long, and no appearance of 
any. Theclergymen’s committee was formed 
at the beginning of winter, to meet a special 
case. The members of churches had, in gene- 
ral, been able to maintain themselves. They are 
generally thoughtful and well doing. But the 
distress had been so long continued—no hope 
of amendment—the winter intense, many of 
them suffering very severely, and yet ashamed 
to go down to the level of a common pau- 
perism, They had always been a rampart 
against pauperism, and we wish to maintain 
their spirit of independence, and furnish sup- 
plies in a way as little likely as possible to in- 
terfere with it. The clergy of the various de- 
nominations agreed to issue a circular to the 
churches, to enable us to make collections. 
Our application met with a liberal response. 
It was designed at the outset, that we should 
act independently of the general relief com- 
mittee. This was departed from, to avoid 
any appearance of schism. We agreed to 
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pay over to the general committee the sums 
which we received, on the understanding 
that we should from time to time receive 
such sums again as we needed, after having 
stated our case, and when the committee had 
judged and determined in the matter by a vote, 
On the whole, the arrangement wrought well, 
and an immense deal of good was done. The 
ministers in this way distributed upwards of 
3000/., assisted by all the sessions of the 
various churches, established and dissenting, 
Some express surprise that the young men 
here generally do not enlist. They should 
know that Scotchmen never do so when sober, 
They are too reflective for that. If they wish 
them to enlist, let them furnish them with work 
and good wages. The more thoughtless will 
get drunk and then enlist, but not till then, 
The very lowest of the people are getting 
more civilized in reference to war than some 
who rule over them,” 


This letter, it would be perceived 
alluded to a very curious fact, that enlist- 
ing was not going on in Scotland. The 
letter was written by a most pious clergy- 
man, beloved and respected by all who 
knew him, and who in his charities and 
demeanour made no distinction between 
his own sect and that of others. He 
could give the same high character to the 
clergyman whose letter he was about to 
read. This gentleman was a clergyman 
of the established church of Scotland, 
and his politics, he believed, those of the 
hon. Gentleman opposite. The letter he 
was about to read was dated the 25th of 
June :— 


“1. My opinion of the whole scheme of 
the Government interference with our local 
charity has been from the beginning (and 
every day confirms it), a most uncalled for 
thing—that it has done much mischief—that 
it has increased greatly the expense instead of 
lessening it, and that the persons at the head 
of it here have showed themselves totally igno- 
rant of the habits of the Scots. 2. I have all 
along contended strongly against the plan of 
stores, because they degrade the minds, and 
condition, and feelings of our more respectable 
Operatives. Because there are many very 
necessary articles for families which the stores 
do not and perhaps cannot provide, and be- 
cause the articles in the stores are often of bad 
quality, while the superintendence—a very 
expensive thing, too—can never be so strict a3 
that of an honest man over his own concerns. 
Moreover, the villages do not get anything 
from the stores ; and why should their inhabit- 
ants be put upon a different footing from the 
town ?—3. With regard to the recipients from 
the stores [ may say, with perfect accuracy, 
that they are thankful for what is given them, 
while they feel that it is given in an ungracious 
way, and I am certain that the difficulties of 
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winter were conquered, and the peace of the 
community preserved by a system precisely 
the reverse of what is now going on—a sys- 
tem, more economical by far than the present, 
and a system which consulted the feelings of 
the people as human beings, while it sym- 
pathised with them under distresses for which 
they assuredly were not responsible-—4. Any 
reduction in point of numbers on the lists, as 
eflected by the new men, is more ideal than 
real. The result of two scrutinies, made for 
the very purpose of finding fault, has con- 
fessedly confirmed the substantial accuracy of 
the whole.-—5. A grievous act of injustice has 
been done by the commissioner, and is going 
on, viz., the refusal to give in any case, above 
6s. a-week to one family, however large, 
coupled with the rule, that a lad above sixteen 
counts as an additional case, though living 
under the same roof. The effect of this has 
been, that in some cases 16s. has been drawn 
by one family, while another, larger far, but 
all under sixteen, gets only 6s. This was 
stated to me yesterday by two magistrates.— 
While the men at out-door work have been 
provided, very properly, with barrows and 
other implements, their repeated petitions for 
shoes have been harshly rejected. * * * 
The more I reflect on the state of our town, 
the more I am convinced that nothing will 
save it and the commercial interests of the 
country but a total revolution in the commer- 
cial tariff, and a sweeping away of all re- 
strictions. ? 


He had also to read the following, and 
to bear testimony to the sentiments of 
gratitude entertained for what had been 
done by her Majesty with respect to 
the Paisley manufacturers. The letter 
was dated Paisley, June 20 :— 


“From a return just made up and shown 
me to-day, the number of cotton-spinners, 
machine-makers, and so forth, idle, in John 
stone, is 1,254. The number employed is 
only 993. About seventy persons have been 
transported to Canada from Johnstone, by 
subscription, to lighten the pressure. Trade 
here has been going back for some weeks, and 
still continues to do so. A shawl merchant 
told me to-day he usually employs 500 weavers 
for the American market at this season; this 
year he has not one, and does not expect to 
have one for some time. The prospect of the 
new American tariff, he assures me, has com- 
pletely closed that market against Paisley 
goods. ‘The Queen’s shawls were the prin- 
cipal cause of our slight revival in spring. That 
class of goods affords to the weavers good 
wages, if they are continued at the same pat- 
tern, They have not been continued in gene- 
ral, and in consequence the weavers’ wages 
have been eaten up by the changes in the 
mountings of their webs. The condition of 
the people here is most alarming, and the 
House of Commons should be implored to do 
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something for them, and others similarly si- 
tuated, before it breaks up for the season.” 


He had now to call the attention of the 
House to the fact that he had a few days 
before presented a petition from Paisley, 
signed by 6,000 persons. This was the 
petition to which he had now to call 
their attention. The hon. Member read 


the petition, which set forth— 


“ That, owing to a long and severe depres- 
sion of trade, thousands of the most indus- 
trious of the inhabitants of this place have been 
subjected to great privation and suffering; a 
large portion of them have been compelled to 
part with every article that would sell or 
pledge, to sustain the lives of themselves and 
suffering families. 

“ For these ten months past many thousands 
of them have been entirely dependent on pub- 
lic contributions received from the humane, in 
this and other countries, by a committee, com- 
posed of the magistrates and other influential 
gentlemen belonging to the town and country, 
and which contributions were given to the suf- 
ferers in tickets, bearing the value of 1s. 2d. 
per week to each individual, or the small sum 
of 2d. per day, being less than one-half of 
the allowances given to common felons in 
prison. So inadequate is the small sum given, 
that many parents, to suppress the calls of 
their starving children, are obliged to want 
food two days in the week ; yet, under these 
painful circumstances, they are compelled to 
labour ten hours in each day. 

“ That your petitioners take this opportu- 
nity of informing your honourable House, that 
the inadequacy of the allowances given to the 
operatives of Paisley, and which has been the 
cause of so much suffering, is a disgrace to a 
civilized people; it is undermining the con- 
stitutions of the sufferers, and hastening them 
and their families into untimely graves. Such 
treatment is at utter variance with that noble 
maxim laid down by the Founder of Chris- 
tianity, and ought to be the ruling principle 
with all Governments, ‘ What ye would that 
men should do to you, do ye even so unto 
them,’ 

“ That your petitioners cannotstand silently 
by and witness such cruelty, which, if not 
speedily counteracted, may drive the people 
to desperation, and by so doing endanger the 
peace of the country. ‘That it cannot be ex- 
pected an intelligent, industrious, and brave 
people, will continue well affected to a Go- 
vernment which allows them to be treated 
worse than convicted folons. That while the 
unfortunate inhabitants of this place have been 
thus denied a sufficient allowance of food, they 
have also suffered much from the want of bed 
and body clothing, and although several hun- 
dred pounds were expended by the relief com- 
mittee in procuring for them those articles, it 
did but little to mitigate the sufferings of the 
destitute thousands.” 
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[The hon. Member next referred to a 
notice of a contract for provisions, which 
having been issued without a name, led 
the people to a belief that this course had 
been adopted with the view of obtaining 
provisions of bad quality, mere trash, be- 
cause no person was signified on whom 
the responsibility for the quality of pro- 
visions accepted should fall.] He now 
came to a petition adopted by twenty- 
three men, heads of families, stone-quar- 
tiers to the provost of Paisley. The 
petition stated :— 


“The under-mentioned fathers of families, 
employed at the stone quarry, having to main- 
tain their wives and from four to eight chil- 
dren under sixteen years of age, without any 
other income than the supply-line of 6s. weekly, 
being not more than 13d. per day for each in- 
dividual, if paid in money in place of the store 
line, which makes it much less—less than what 
is necessary to maintain healthy existence, 
being, in fact, a state of constant punishment.” 


Then followed the names of the peti- 
tioners, forming a list of twenty-three 
persons, having 116 children under six- 
teen years of age, being an average of 
five children to each, who, with their 
parents, making seven in each family, 
were supported upon the pittance of 
10d. per week each. He would now read 
a letter from a clergyman of differ- 
ent political opinions from the worthy 
minister whose opinions he had before 
cited; this letter was dated the 2Ist of 
June. [The hon. Member read the letter, 
which confirmed the statements made in 
the petition, and added]— 


“The simple fact that whole families, of 
from six to ten persons, are compelled to 
subsist upon 6s, a week, averaging the miser- 
able pittance of id. a day for each individual, 
in some cases a little more and others a little 
less, many of them wanting food for two days 
in the week—should of itself be sufficient to 
obtain the effective interference of the Legis- 
Jature. I have visited much among the an- 
employed, and I can truly say, that I have 
beheld in one short hour, in the homes of 
honest and industrious men, loyal subjects of 
the British throne, more misery from unrelieved 
destitution than ought to exist in any commu- 
nity where there is not an actual famine. 
I have seen suffering in every form to such 
a fearful amount as to render more than doubt- 
ful the intentions of those who have hitherto 
professed to help us by their committees and 
other agents, whether their object is to keep 
the people alive, or to starve them inch by 
inch—if they have not in reality, like the poor 
man in the fable with his horse, got the notion 
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into their heads, that by a little skilful training 
they can, in these hard times, teach the people 
to live upon air. The treatment of the people, 
when their condition was perfectly ascertained, 
by successive governments, has confirmed an 
opinion very generally held, that neither of the 
two great factions are capable of holding the 
helm in the present emergency, and if the 
vessel of the State is to be carried safely and 
without a revolution through our ‘sea of 
troubles,’ it must be by an extraordinary 
exercise of the regal power by our brave and 
patriotic Queen, or by a large infusion of the 
popular will into the councils of the Legisla- 
ture. Let me then say, what we need, and 
must have if you would prevent fatal conse- 
quences, is an immediate and sufficient pro- 
vision for the destitute, either by an order in 
council, enforcing a local assessment, with 
instructions for a fixed and specified relief, for 
which I believe there is constitutional authority 
—or by a similar aid from the public purse.” 


The documents which he was now about 
to read were of a most distressing nature 
to him; they referred to the town with 
which he himself was connected, and 
which he had the honour of representing. 
That town had long been a pattern, both 
to Scotland and England, for the industry 
of its inhabitants, and the skill which they 
brought to bear upon the various branches 
of labour carried on there. It was re- 
nowned for ship-building, and last year no 
fewer than six steam-ships, intended to 
navigate the Atlantic, were to be seen 
there upon the stocks at the same time, 
The town was once full of business; it 
would have been difficult to have found an 
idle man in it: but now many of the 
artisans had emigrated to distant shores, 
They were there employed in building 
ships and steamers for those nations who 
were our most dangerous rivals in com- 
merce; but they would find in the 
countries to which they had emigrated 
that prosperity which was due to their 
industry and skill. He would read to the 
House a letter which he had received from 
the chief magistrate of Greenock, on the 
subject of the distressed state of that 
town. It was dated 14th of June, and 
was as follows :— 


“T am sorry to say that the distress among 
the working classes here continues unabated, 
and there is no immediate prospect of amend- 
ment. The number of persons employed by 
the relief committee at present, chiefly 19 
breaking stones for road metal, exceeds 400. 
These, with few exceptions, are men who have 
families depending upon them, and including 
such dependents, the total number upon the 
relief fund may be about 1,700, exclusive 
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altogether of the ordinary poor receiving 

rochial aid. Among those who are thus 
compelled to throw themselves upon the pub- 
lic for support, there is a considerable number 
of mechanics, such as carpenters, joiners, and 
others, who have been quite unaccustomed to 
apply for or accept charitable aid in any shape, 
and who, by pawning their clothes and furni- 
ture, kept off the public fund as long as they 
possibly could. The wages paid the workmen 
may average about Is. per day. The sum 
which has been raised by subscription for the 
relief fund is about 1,700/., exclusive of fully 
600/, which we contributed a few months ago 
to the relief of Paisley, before the pressure came 
to be so severely felt at home. Of the money 
that has been raised, we have not at this mo- 
ment enough remaining to pay the low rate of 
wages above-mentioned for the current week, 
and how we are to get on afterwards I really 
cannot say. The prospect is distressing in the 
extreme; for the numbers of unemployed, in- 
stead of diminishing, seem to be on the increase, 
the relief committee being daily pressed with 
fresh applications, which, from want of funds, 
they are reluctantly compelled to reject. As 
to the probability of improvement in the gene- 
ral trade of the country, the prospect of an 
early and good harvest seems to be the chief, 
if not the only ground of hope ; at least, so far 
as I can learn, there is no favourable change 
m view beyond the revival anticipated from 
that source. The departments of trade in 
which this town is more immediately inter- 
ested, ship-owning, ship-building, foundries, 
and the trades connected with these, viz. ship- 
carpenters, rope-makers, sail-makers, joiners, 
blacksmiths, &c., are, in the meantime, ina 
state of great depression, and without any the 
slightest symptom of amendment, It is im- 
possible to contemplate such a state of things 
without feeling great alarm for the conse- 
quences.” 


The situation of the respectable me- 
chanics and artisans was most deplorable. 
Numbers were upon the list of destitute, 
who, by pawning their clothes, had 
hitherto helped to keep up the general 
fund. These artisans, skilful and intelli- 
gent men, were employed in breaking 
stones—no other employment being open 
tothem. He had had another letter from 
the same gentleman, dated the 16th of 
June, It stated— 


“Since I wrote you on the 14th instant, we 
have had some meetings of the committee for 
the relief of the unemployed, and have re- 
solved upon re-opening the soup kitchen im- 
mediately, that we, may be enabled to afford 
some little relief from that source to the poor 
people, for whom we cannot do better. With 
regard to the distress here, if we could hope 
that it would wear off in a few weeks, I would 
be very unwilling to apply for aid from any 
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other quarter than our own resources, and for 
my own part would subscribe over and over 
again rather than make any such application ; 
but if the pressure is to continue much longer, 
we may find ourselves quite unable to raise 
from our own resources the requisite amount 
of relief.” 


the Country. 


He received another letter from the 
same gentleman, dated the 18th of June, 
which he would also read to the House. 
{The hon. Member read the letter, which 
was of the same tenor as the preceding let- 
ters.] He had now to call the attention of 
the House to a memorial addressed by the 
provost, magistrates, and town-council of 
Greenock, to the right hon. Baronet, the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment. It was dated the 27th of June, 
1842, and stated— 


“That for some time past, but more espe- 
cially during the last five months, great dis- 
tress has existed among the working classes of 
this town, in consequence of the depression of 
trade and the want of demand for labour, 
That in the month of March last, with the 
view to afford relief as far as practicable, a 
public meeting of the inhabitants was held, at 
which arrangements were made for raising 
funds by subscription for the benefit of the 
unemployed. That upwards of 2,000/. have 
been accordingly so raised, and distributed 
among the most necessitous, chiefly in the 
shape of wages, of about 6s. per week, in re- 
turn for labour in breaking stones, and such 
other public work as could be devised. That 
the number of labourers and artisans who have 
been tlfs supported during the last three 
months is from 400 to 500, making with their fa- 
milies and dependents an aggregate of about 
1,700 of our population, which by the late 
census is about 35,921. That, exclusive of 
those who have been thus supported, there are 
many who are equally necessitous, and who 
are pressing for employment in the same way, 
but whose applications to that effect have been 
from time to time reluctantly rejected for want 
of funds, and to whom no relief can be 
afforded beyond an allowance of soup 
from a soup kitchen, which has been put in 
operation, as an auxiliary to the work system. 
That in addition to those who have thus been 
compelled to bring their destitution under pub- 
lic view, there are many families of the more re- 
spectable of the working classes who are silently 
submitting to extreme privations, and in order 
to obtain for the present a scanty supply of 
food, are obliged to resort to the melancholy 
expedient of pawning their furniture and 
clothing. ‘That from inquiries which the me- 
morialists have made, they find, that from 
thirteen establishments in this town, viz., three 
foundries, eight ship-building yards, and two 
chain works, there have been discharged since 
the month of June last year, 1,960, out of 
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3,287 workmen, who were then employed in 
these works—being very nearly three-fifths of 
the whole number, and that a considerable 
portion of the remaining two-fifths could be 
dispensed with, but are kept on for the present 
from feelings of humanity on the part of the 
masters. That if to the number of hands dis- 
charged from these more extensive works there 
were added the number discharged from other 
establishments which are also sharing in the 
general depression, the aggregate would be 
such as to excite surprise, that the claims upon 
the public for relief in this locality have not 
been to a greater extent, and such would un- 
doubtedly have been the case, were it not that 
many of the discharged hands have dispersed 
themselves to seek for employment, at the 
risk of swelling the amount of distress in other 
localities, and that another, and a large por- 
tion, still remaining here, are, as already 
stated, submilting to extreme privations, 
rather than obtrude their distress on the 
public view. That the contributions which 
have been made by the middle aud upper 
classes of the town have been upon a liberal 
seale. In December last, before the pressure 
became so severe here, they contributed 550. 
to the relief of Paisley, which sum, added to 
the 2,000/. subscribed as above stated, makes 
in all, 2,550/. of voluntary contributions with- 
in the last six months. That while they have 
been thus called upon for voluntary subscrip- 
tions to so large an amount, they have been, 
at the same time, subjected to an increased 


assessment for poor-rates, as appears from the 
following statement ;— 


NUMBER OF POOR RECEIVING RFGULAR AND OCCASIONAL 
RELIEF FROM THE PARISH FUNDS. 
Year 1859 ; P é 1,968 
1840, ‘ e 1,691 
1841 ‘ ° 2,061 
1842 Amount not made up till the 
close of the year. 


Voluntary Sub- 
scriptions. .« £2,550 
Assessed . « 5,844 


Gross amount of Assessments. 
Year 1839 . £4,100 
1840. «4,170 
1410 ww 4715 
1842 5,844 £8,594 
That the memorialists have hitherto refrained 
from bringing their case under the notice of 
Government, in the hope that some symptoms 
of improvement in trade would ere now have 
appeared, but seeing that they have been dis- 
appointed in this hope, that the funds which 
they have been able to raise towards the relief 
of the existing distress are exhausted, while 
the distress continues undiminished, and likely 
to increase, and having no expectation of being 
able to obtain further contributions from mer- 
chants and others, whose means are daily di- 
minishing under the general pressure, they 
feel bound in duty to submit the statement 
now made. The memorialists cannot contem- 
plate the probability of the longer continuance 
of the existing depression of trade and destitu- 
tion of the working classes, without feelings of 
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great uneasiness, and great alarm for the peace 
of the country. The memorialists, therefore, 
earnestly pray that her Majesty’s Ministers 
will adopt such measures, as in their wisdom 
they may deem best fitted to promote a re. 
vival of the general trade and manufactures of 
the country, and that in the meantime the 
pressing claims of this town to a share of 
whatever public funds may be appropriated 
towards the immediate relief of the more dis- 
tressed localities may be kept in view, and the 
memorialists shall ever pray, &c., &c., (Signed) 
Walter Baine, jun:, Provost, for himself and 
the other members of the town-courcil of 
Greenock.” 


the Country. 


Before he sat down, he would read a 
list of towns, in all of which distress more 
or less existed, and in some of them it 
prevailed to a most frightful extent. The 
list had been principally gleaned from the 
statements of newspapers. In England 
there were —Manchester; Huddersfield, 
one-third of population idle, poor’s-rates 
doubled ; ditto Rastrick ; Accrington, only 
100 out of 9,000 employed; Stroud ; 
Longton (Sir J. Graham’s) estate; Pres. 
cott, Walsall; Ilkeston, poor’s-rate quad- 
rupled; Darlaston; Newcastle-upon-T'yne, 
12,000 out of work; Barnoldswick in 
Craven; Birmingham, 20,000 out of 
work ; Mansfield: Potteries; Snares- 
brook; Holmfirth (Yorkshire); Notting. 
ham, rates doubled, 8,000 unemployed ; 
Sheffield, all bankrupt ; Dudley, 15,000 
out in district; Todmorden, rates quad- 
rupled; Beaminster, wages paid out of 
rates; Halifix; Mirfield, near Dewsbury ; 
Burnley, 12,000 on parish books, rates 
trebled; Clayton, near Halifax, wages 
reduced 50 per cent, bread dearer; 
Staley-bridge, paupers 2,000, or one- 
tenth of 20,000; Nantwich, the fifth 
spring of failure in trade; Koaresborough, 
one-half of the people unemployed ; Has- 
lingdon, neither work nor meat; Sunday 
meetings on the hills, 26,000 persons at 
one meeting, resolved to relieve themselves 
before winter; Bradford, worse than at 
Christmas ; Stockport, 25,000 population, 
pay 10,0007. a year in rates; 15,000 
paupers; Wolverhampton, every market 
is set down as still declining, and has de- 
clined during the whole winter ; Marsden, 
near Bromley, 2,000 totally unemployed; 
Colne, in an awful state, mill burned ; 
Westbury, 354 looms unemployed, 322 
employed; Carlisle, quarter of the popu- 
lation in distress; Belper, capitalists see 
no chance of improvement ; Oldham, rates 
quadrupled; Hyde, ditto; Leicester,cavalty 
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sent down, but no money. In Scotland, 
distress existed in Glasgow, 10,000, be- 
sides dependents: Edinburgh, 3,000 starv- 
ing; Dundee, people unemployed; Le- 
tham (Forfarshire), pauperism four times 
creater; Greenock, Johnstone, Kilmar- 
nock, Beith, New Mills, Airdrie, Dum- 
bartonshire, Stirling, Hawick, Falkirk, 
Linlithgow, Aberdeen, Dumfries, New- 
town Stewart, Kilburvie, Largs, Dumbar- 
ton, Kirkintullock, Lanark, Strathaven, 
Cunmock, Mauchlin, Dunfermline, Forfar, 
Montrose, Arbroath, Alloa, and Perth. 
Then came the great sea-ports of the 
country, in all of which so much distress 
existed. They consisted of Liverpool, 
Sunderland, Bristol, Hull, Shields, New- 
castle, Leith, Dundee, Aberdeen, Glas- 
gow, and Greenock. The shipping in- 
terest had never been so depressed before. 
It was more depressed than almost any 
other branch of industry, and unless trade 
should soon experience some revival, he 
feared that the star of this kingdom was 
set. Inthe long list of towns which he 


had read, not one could be found flourish- 
ing. These towns represented every in- 
terest, commercial, manufacturing, and 
shipping. They represented the cotton 


manufacture, the linen, the woollen, the 
silk, and mixtures of all these. They re- 
presented the iron trade, the shipping in- 
terest, ship building, coal trade, and the 
whole of our home trades or callings, in- 
cluding merchants, shopkeepers, and han- 
dicraftsmen of every description. Through- 
out the country trade was destroyed or 
decaying, capital was decreasing, expen- 
diture was increasing, taxation was in- 
creasing, want of employment was in- 
creasing, discontent was increasing, misery 
was increasing, and public danger was 
certainly increasing. He would be glad 
if the Government could contradict the 
statement he had now made. He would 
not attempt to point out a remedy. He 
had made a statement of distress which he 
could prove before any committee of the 
House, and that even to a larger extent 
than he had yet stated. He trusted that 
her Majesty herself would be able to ap- 
preciate the condition to which her people 
were reduced. The country was now in 
that state to which many wise men had 
predicted that it should come, although 
they shrunk from naming a time. But 
surely the period had arrived when the 
scale must be turned, unless, indeed, some 
measure of relief not yet before the House 
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should be promulgated to Parliament. 
The hon. Gentleman concluded by mov- 
ing the following resolutions, the last was, 
of course, the one on which he put most 
stress :— 


the Country. 


“1. That the trades and manufactures of 
this country are labouring under great embar- 
rassment and difficulties. 

“2. That the industrious classes are also 
suffering many privations and severe distress. 

“3. That this state of things has been gra- 
dually advancing for several years past, and is 
now extending in a most alarming degree. 

“4. That the alterations made in the Corn- 
laws, and in the duties on imports and exports, 
coupled as these have been with an Income- 
tax, to add nearly four miilions of taxation to 
this already heavily burdened country, cannot 
be expected to afford that relief which the 
continually declining state of trade and the 
distressed condition of the people so urgently 
require. 

**5. That the welfare of her Majesty’s faith- 
ful people and the future peace and security 
of the country, imperatively demand that ef- 
fectual measures shall immediately be taken 
to rescue the working classes from the priva- 
tions and sufferings they have so long borne, 
with a degree of patience and fortitude which 
specially entitle them to the affectionate sym- 
pathy of their Sovereign, and to the respect, 
commisseration, and assistance of this House. 

“6, That therefore an humble address be 
presented to her Majesty, praying that her 
Majesty will be graciously pleased to refuse 
her consent to the prorogation of Parliament 
until a diligent and searching inquiry shall be 
instituted into the causes of the unprecedented 
distress existing at present all over the king- 
dom; and thereafter, until her Majesty and 
this Ilouse shall have been assured by her 
Ministers that effectual means are secured to 
provide sustenance for the unemployed and 
their destitute families, until their sufferings 
shall be terminated by a demand for their in- 
dustry, and wages for their labour.” 


Question put on the first resolution. 

Mr. Walker, who was inaudible, was 
understood to contend that the present 
distress could never be removed, unless 
the restrictions on trade were abolished. 

Dr. Bowring said, that if Parliament 
were suffered to be prorogued without en- 
deavouring to alleviate the distress of the 
people, he must participate in that despair 
which was fast taking possession of the 
minds of suffering, laborious, and deserving 
multitudes amongst the working classes. 
How could they venture to separate in the 
present condition of the country? There 
never was a period when the interference 
of the Legislature was more urgently ree 
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quired. There never was a time when a 
stronger appeal could be addressed to their 
benevolence as Christians, and to their 
duties as citizens. When the right hon. 
Baronet at the head of the Government 
urged on his financial measures, on the 
ground that the supplies for the year could 
not be dispensed with, surely he must have 
felt that there was a far more important 
claim upon the attention of Parliament—a 
case of still greater urgency—namely, the 
case of the suffering, starving millions. No 
unreasonable claim was put forward on their 
behalf. They asked at his side of the House 
for no privileges—no monopolies of trade. 
All they required was, when the people asked 
for bread, that our ports should be opened 
for the produce of those countries that 
were ready to supply it; and when they 
compiained of an absence of demand for 
their labour, that the markets should be 
opened which would give our artisans 
ample employment. Not only was the 
distress at present unquestioned and apal- 
ling, but it was perilous—perilous to the 
peace of the country—perilous to its pro- 
perty. At this cheerful season men, except 
when goaded to the last extremity, abstained 
from acts of violence: but he ventured to 
say that no man, amongst his hon. Friends 
around him, could answer for the tranquil- 
lity of the country, if the present state of 
things were continued until the winter. 
Human patience must become exhausted. 
What was the state of the town of Bolton? 
At this moment, one-third of the rated 
property was paying thepoor-rates, and there 
were 10,000 persons who had not 1s. each 
a-week to live upon. Is this state of things 
to be disregarded? Are all these elements 
of distress and danger to be turned away 
from? Could it be possible that the people 
should be left by Parliament in so deplorable 
acondition? It had been asserted by the 
right hon. Secretary for the Home Depart- 
ment, that there were 1,200,000 paupers 
in the country. It would be judging of 
the Government with severity and harsh- 
ness, if it could be believed for a moment, 
that it would willingly allow the continuance 
of so much misery. More than a million of 
paupers—increasing suflering—and no at- 
tempt to lighten the burden which pressed the 
working people to the earth. A fearful re- 
sponsibility attached to the right hon. Baro- 
net at the head of the Government. He held 
the reins of power with as absolute a power 
as ever Minister enjoyed. The principles 
he had often enunciated, and which he 
believed he desired to carry into effect, 
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would be supported most cheerfully by the 
Opposition, and the right hon. Baronets 
own supporters, however anxious some of 
them might be to do so, dare not oppose 
him if he embodied his views in some large 
measure of relief tocommerce. But what- 
ever might be the determination of the 
right hon. Gentleman, a country like this 
ought never to be allowed to despair, 
Were they not industrious, intelligent, ac- 
tive? Was there nota glut of capital, which 
there was no means of applying? Did we 
not exert a sovereignty over the ocean? 
Keep out of view the state of the working 
classes, and our position must appear most 
enviable to other nations. It was a matter 
of astonishment to those who read our his- 
tory, and watched the progress of our 
wealth and prosperity, that with all our 
boasted pre-eminence, a great part of the 
masses were sunk in hopeless misery, which 
the Government never made an effort to re- 
lieve. He believed the measures of the 
present Government would give no ade- 
quate relief. The Income-tax was a direct 
burden. The tariff was only advantageous 
as it rested on sound principles, which must 
be carried much further to show any per- 
ceptible advantage in the change. The 
changes in the Corn-law were worthless, 
and would not bring relief. But that law, 
whose professed object was to keep up the 
price of food, wasdoomed. It was perfectly 
clear that the Poor-law and the Corn-law 
could not long co-exist. The great means 
at the right hon. Baronet’s disposal were to 
enable the people to obtain food on cheaper 
and better terms, and to go to the markets 
of the world with the products of their in- 
dustry and skill. He wished the attention 
of Parliament were more steadily fixed on 
this momentous subject. He found the 
House willing enough to engage in costly 
and unjust wars abroad, but most unwilling 
to provide remedies for domestic evils. We 
could vote millions for interferences and 
invasions from which we should better have 
abstained, we could apply the wealth of the 
country in reckless profusion to purposes 
wholly indefensible, but we left the repre- 
sentatives of labour and the producers of 
wealth to darker and darker misery. 

Mr. Aglionby said, he should support 
the motion of the hon. Member for Green- 
ock, though with some hesitation, as he 
saw no immediate relief that could be 
afforded. The present was no party ques- 
tion; he could not say that the Govern- 
ment were responsible for the present 
distress, and if the late Administration 
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had been still in power, he should bave 
adopted the same course that he now in- 
tended to take. He hoped that neither 
the House or the country were so unjust 
as tocharge upon Government the distress 
which was so much to be deplored, or not 
to think that the right hon. Baronet and 
his Colleagues felt as much anxiety to 
relieve it, and as much sympathy for those 
who were suffering, as any other persons 
in the country. The expressions that had 
been more than once used by the right 
hon. Baronet on this subject did equal 
honour to his heart and head, and he be- 
lieved the right hon. Gentleman deeply 
deplored the distress, and was disposed to 
act to the best of his judgment for its 
relief. He regretted that the right hon. 
Gentleman and himself differed upon that 
which would be the most effectual means 
of producing the relief desired—the means 
being a fair adjustment of the Corn-law. 
But, notwithstanding this, he was ready 
to support any proposition from either 
side of the House which tended to promise 
a hope of relief, and did not wish that 
they should, by a too early prorogation, 
show their belief that the evil was remedy- 
less) Hon. Members who witnessed dis- 
tress in their own districts, and the patience 
with which it was borne, should testify 
thereto from their places in the House, as 
a great deal had been said about the ex- 
aggerated statements in petitions. He 
wished now to testify to the truth of the 
statements made in a petition presented 
from Carlisle in February last, and he 
would take the opportunity of adding that 
the distresss which existed in Cockermouth 
also was not perhaps exceeded by that 
suffered by any of the manufacturing po- 
pulation of the country. Funds had been 
raised by local subscription, but the 
charitable relief fell short of what was 
needed, and did not give that which the 
people looked for to the acts of the Legis- 
lature— the means of obtaining a livelihood 
by their industry. The hon. Member read 
a statement from a document in his hand, 
to the effect that the number of families 
in the town, without any visible means 
of existence whatever, was 389; of fami- 
lies, the weekly earnings of which did not 
exceed one shilling a head, 419 ; of which 
the earnings exceeded a shilling and did 
not reach one shilling and sixpence, 362 ; 
below two shillings, 212 ; and below three 
shillings, 279 ; making 1,661 families, in- 
cluding 6,000 individuals, whose average 
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earnings were not more than one shilling 
and twopence. These 6,000 persons in- 
cluded more than one-fourth of the whole 
population of the town. The petition to 
which he had alluded entreated the House 
to take some steps during the present 
Session of Parliament to prevent the con- 
tinuance and recurrence of such general 
and dreadful destitution. Such repre- 
sentations as these were entitled to the 
deep attention of the House. There was 
one subject to which he must advert: 
that the agricultural prospects of the year 
were not such as to justify them in the 
expectation of a harvest so good as to 
make a delay of another year of little con- 
sequence. From what he had heard 
amongst practical men, he was sorry to 
say that great fears were entertained that 
the ensuing harvest would not yield ave- 
rage crops. This was a matter that ought 
not to be lost sight of, and he did hope 
that they would not separate without 
having done something to allay the fever- 
ish expectation which existed throughout 
the country. 

Sir J. Graham spoke as follows: I am 
glad I gave way to the hon. Member who 
has just sitten down, because, although I 
have no reason to complain of the language 
of the hon. Members who preceded him, the 
hon. Gentleman has, in a more pointed man- 
ner, done what I am conscious is no more 
than justice to the present Administration. 
in the first place the hon. Member frankly 
admitted that, for the existing distress, the 
present Government is not immediately 
responsible; and inthe next place he avowed, 
what I am sure is strictly true, that no one 
felt more deeply for that distress than her 
Majesty’s Ministers. I can assure the hon, 
Member, on the part of myself and my Col- 
leagues, that our compassion for the distress 
which prevails in many parts of the country 
is only exceeded by our admiration of the 
manly fortitude with which it is borne. I 
strongly deprecate the use, in this House, 
of any language which has a tendency to 
create public despondency. I am quite 
satisfied that the inevitable effect of such 
language is to shake public credit, and, by 
that means, to aggravate the existing dis. 
tress, to diminish in every respect the great- 
ness of this country, and to shake. the 
foundations of its prosperity. Doubtless 
there are great distress and sufferings in 
many quarters; but, on the other hand, it 
is distinctly admitted that the country pos- 
sesses within itself great wealth and power. 
When I reflect upon the manly fortitude, 
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the public virtue, and the great patience of 
the people of this country, with a people 
thus constituted, and governed by a repre- 
sentative body, with the representative sys- 
tem entering largely into all their institu- 
tions, I think there is scarcely any amount 
of adversity which would justify us in giving 
way to despondency. I cannot avoid par- 
ticularly referring to one expression which 
must, I think, have fallen inadvertently 
from the hon. Member who spoke last. The 
hon. Member spoke of the prospects of the 
coming harvest in terms approaching to 
despair, which, I hope and believe, the 
event will not realise. One of the most 
providential circumstances which could hap- 
pen at the present moment, and one which 
would tend more directly than anything 
else to the relief of the country (inasmuch 
as I reckon amongst the main causes of its 
present distress the occurrence of three bad 
harvests successively) would be the gather- 
ing in of an abundant harvest. I am happy 
to say that the information which has 
reached me induces me to believe that the 
hon. Member for Cockermouth is quite 
wrong in his forebodings respecting the pre- 
sent crop. The hon. and learned Member 
for Bolton introduced topics into the dis- 
cussion which were very properly avoided 
by the hon. Mover. The hon. and learned 
Member spoke of the large expenditure 
which had taken place upon unjust and un- 
necessary wars. I will studiously avoid 
entering intu topics of that nature upon 
the present occasion, but I may be allowed 
to observe, in passing, that it is one thing 
to enter into a war, and another to recede 
from it hastily and without regard for the 
honour of the country; and I am satisfied 
that the Government would desert its duty, 
and not act up to the spirit of the gallant 
people whom it is called upon to govern, if 
we hesitated to call upon those classes who 
are best able to bear burdens, to endure the 
imposition of them for a short period, in 
order to enable the country to sustain, in 
remote parts of the globe, the honour and 
glory of the British name. Anything that 
we have proposed in the shape of taxation, 
in the present distressed state of the coun- 
try, has been done with reference to those 
considerations. Having made these obser- 
vations, I will now proceed to deal more 
particularly with someof the matters brought 
under the notice of the House by the hon. 
Member for Greenock. If, on the one hand, 
it be dangerous to aggravate distress, and 
create feelings of despondency in the coun- 
try, 80, on the other, it is no less dangerous 
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tu hold out expectations of relief from the 
public revenues which never can be realised, 
If a warning. were required of the evils 
which must result from granting relief out 
of the public funds, a striking one would 
be furnished by what occurred in the case 
of Paisley, to which the hon. Member for 
Grenock referred. That was a case of res 
markable distress pervading a community 
of considerable extent. 1 am not sure that 
it would be profitable, at this moment, to 
trace minutely the causes of the distress at 
Paisley. As one of the principal causes, 
however, I would assign a change in taste 
with respect to the peculiar manufacture of 
the town. It was a manufacture confined 
almost entirely to the production of one 
commodity—a mixture of cotton and silk. 
Then again the export trade of Paisley 
being chiefly directed to the United States, 
the monetary disturbance in that country 
caused a cessation of demand for Paisley 
goods. In the third place the Scotch banks 
drew in almost simultaneously the advances 
which they had made to enable the Paisley 
manufacturers to carry on their specula- 
tions ; thus causing failures and bankrupt- 
cies amongst those who had been the em- 
ployers of the manufacturing population. 
The distress at Paisley, arising from the 
causes at which I have glanced, was, at 
the commencement of last winter, very 
severe. The hon. Member has spoken of 
Christian people not having been treated 
with respect. I am surprised the hon. Mem- 
ber should have made use of such an expres- 
sion with reference to this case. Respect 
is a cold term to designate the warm 
Christian charity with which the distressed 
manufacturers of Paisley were treated. 
To the honour of the people of Scotland, 
they raised the large sum of 25,000/. by 
subscriptions amongst themselves for the 
relief of the Paisley community. This 
sum, however great, became exhausted ; 
and the local funds also failed. The hon. 
Member for Greenock referred to a system 
of relief which was adopted by the in- 
habitants of Paisley, namely, that of is- 
suing tickets to the poor. When the case 
of Paisley was brought under the atten- 
tion of the Government, this system was 
closely investigated ; and we had every 
reason to believe that not only was it 
open to abuse, but that it must necessa- 
rily lead to it. The tickets were issued 
nominally for articles of the first necessity, 
but irresistible proof was furnished that 
not only did shopkeepers obtain undue 
profits by charging extravagant retail prices 
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when they took the tickets for articles of 
the first necessity, but they also furnished 
in exchange for them spirits, tobacco, and 
other stimulants of various descriptions. 
The subscriptions and local funds having, 
as I before observed, become exhausted in 
Scotland, it became necessary to seek else- 
where for further charitable assistance. 
Her Majesty’s Government, in consequence, 
endeavoured to promote a public subscrip- 
tion in this metropolis, and as we thought 
it advisable that a change should be made 
in the mode of administering relief, a go. 
vernament officer was employed to see the 
alteration carried into effect. J will show 
what misconstruction was put upon the 
acts of the Government in this matter. It 
has been said that that officer, Mr. Twisle- 
ton, abused the powers vested in him, and, 
in the words of the petition which has been 
referred to, that Government meant to take 
the superintendance of the operatives and 
other sufferers into their own hands. This 
is a remarkable proof of the liability to 
misconstruction to which a government is 
exposed when it interferes in any way in 
such eases. I hold in my hand the report 


of Mr. Twisleton with respect to these 
transactions, and I will read a passage 
from it which will put the House in pos- 


session of the whole of the facts :— 


“From my first arrival in Paisley up to the 
9th inst., I invariably stated, in reference to 
those of her Majesty’s Ministers who had 
subscribed to the relief fund, that I acted 
in their behalf as individuals, and not as 
Ministers, and that I could not hold out 
to the committee any expectations that 
any assistance would be given to them 
by Government. I stated this in every pos- 
sible form of language. Notwithstanding all 
my assurances that I acted in behalf of those 
Members of Government solely as individuals, 
and not as Ministers, sanguine expectations 
would be formed (in spite of all that I could 
say) that it was the intention of the Govern- 
ment to aid the relief fund at Paisley, in case 
all other resources failed. But any expecta- 
tions of this kind were formed not in conse- 
quence of language used by me, but in spite 
of it; and, although they might naturally have 
arisen from what [ did, in pursuance of my 
instructions, they were certainly in direct con- 
tradiction to everything that I said.” 


I conceive that, as private subscribers to 
the relief fund, the Members of the Go- 
vernment had a right to attach what con- 
ditions they pleased to their subscriptions ; 
but the mere circumstance of a public officer 
being employed to see that the conditions 
Were fulfilled, excited a false expectation 
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that the parties engaged in distributing the 
charitable fund had public money at their 
disposal ; and that, in fact, the Government 
of the country had undertaken the main- 
tenance of the poor of Paisley. Nay, more, 
a memorial from Greenock, to which the 
hon. Member referred, was presented to me 
two or three days ago, in which a direct 
demand was made to admission to— 


the Country. 


“ A share of the public funds appropriated 
to the relief of distress.” 


I answered this memorial by expressing 
what I feel, the deepest compassion for the 
distress of the ssiolcuii, but stating, at 
the same time, as in the discharge of my 
public duty I was bound to do, perempto- 
rily, that all cases of distress must be re- 
lieved by local subscriptions—that the exe- 
cutive Government had no funds to apply 
to such a purpose, and that to hold out the 
expectation of such a thing being done, 
would only aggravate the existing evils. I 
am bound to admit in the broadest manner, 
and in the most distinct terms, that in se- 
veral of the places to which reference has 
been made during this discussion, distress 
to a great extent exists amongst the manu- 
facturing community. I never denied the 
fact, and I feel the deepest compassion for 
the sufferers. I have listened with the 
utmost attention to the Gentlemen who 
preceded me. The hon. Member who se- 
conded the motion, a gentleman well versed 
in all that relates to the manufacturing dis- 
tricts, and a dispassionate judge in the 
matter, a gentleman, too, who, from the 
high character which he bears in his own 
neighbourhood, as well as his general de- 
meanour in this House, is worthy of con- 
sideration—declared his deliberate opinion, 
that nothing which it was in the power of 
the House to do could immediately and sud - 
denly put an end to the existing distress. 
On the contrary, the hon. Member said he 
was quite sure that the distress could not 
be removed sooner than in six or seven years 
from the present time. Is that opinion 
irrational in any degree? Have not the 
causes of the distress been in operation for 
some years? Perhaps I may be allowed 
briefly to run through the list of thos 
causes. I have already glanced at the great 
misfortune which befel our best customer, 
the United States, in the disturbance of its 
monetary affairs. I cannot, also, conceal 
from myself that the war with China has a 
great deal to do with the prevailing dis- 
tress; nor can I dissemble my conviction 
that the disturbed state of Central Asia has 
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also had a pernicious influence upon our 
commercial interests. These circumstances 
have been in operation for some years, and 
have caused the distress to reach to its pre- 
sent extent. 1 was curious to hear what 
remedy the hon. Members who have spoken 
would suggest. I look to the motion with 
which the hon. Member for Greenock con- 
cluded, and I see that it suggests merely 
that— 


“An humble address be presented to her 
Majesty, praying tnat her Majesty will be 
graciously pleased to refuse her consent to the 
prorogation of Parliament, until a diligent and 
searching inquiry shall be instituted into the 
causes of the unprecedented distress existing 
at present all over the kingdom; and there- 
after, until her Majesty and this House shall 
have been assured by her Ministers that 
effectual means are secured to provide suste- 
nance for the unemployed and their destitute 
families, until their sufferings shall be termi- 
nated by a demand for their industry, and 
wages for their labour.” 


The hon. Mover has no remedy : he pro- 
poses an enquiry. The hon. Member who 
seconded the Address has declared that it 
is not possible to remove the distress at any 
very early period. The hon. Member for 


Bolton, though he praises the alterations 
made in the tariff, thinks that they can have 
no immediate effect. Upon that point I 
differ from the hon. Member, for I am of 
opinion that that great measure will pro- 
duce a speedy and most beneficial effect 
upon our foreign trade and commerce. But 
after all, what is the single mode by which 
hon. Members opposite propose to better the 
condition uf the working classes? It is by 
making further alterations in the Corn- 
laws. Having listened attentively to all 
that has fallen from the hon. Members, I 
must say that their whole scheme of relief 
is concentrated in that proposition. I de- 
clare unfeignedly, that my heartfelt com- 
passion for the working classes is so deep 
and sincere, that if I could bring my reason 
to assent to the belief that a further change 
in the Corn-laws would conduce to the ge- 
neral good, and would operate to produce 
the advantages which hon. Members on the 
other side of the House believe would flow 
from it, no personal considerations should, 
for one moment, deter me from pressing for 
that change. But I solemnly declare my 
belief, that any sudden change in the Corn- 
laws which would effect a great displace- 
ment of agricultural industry, which would 
operate adversely on agricultural labourers, 


by diminishing the demand for their em- 
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ployment, and would in time reduce them 
to a condition any thing approaching the 
state of suffering of the manufacturing la. 
bourers, would, so far from being condu- 
cive to the general good, involve all the 
labouring classes in this country in one 
common ruin, and aggravate a hundred. 
fold all the evils of our present position, 
I have reflected carefully, deliberately, and 
constantly upon this subject, and I have 
been able to come to no other conclusion 
than that which I have stated; and this 
being my opinion, I should betray my duty 
—I should act falsely, if I were for one 
moment to hold out the expectation that 
the prolongation of the Session for the pur- 
pose of making a change in the Corn-laws 
other than that which her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment have already effected, would have 
any other effect than that of creating dis. 
appointment, and adding to evils whose 
existence we all unite in deploring. It now 
only remains for me to express my decided 
opposition to the motion, being satisfied 
that its rejection will most conduce to the 
re-establishment of public confidence ; and 
I trust that, under the blessing of Divine 
Providence, the course we have pursued, 
and are about to pursue, will lead to the 
speedy alleviation of the sufferings of the 
working classes, whose condition we s0 
deeply deplore. 

Mr. Ward disliked this general motion 
to sit without specifying what they wer 
to sit for; but he should vote for the mo- 
tion, in order to get, if possible, a farther 
alteration of the Corn-laws. The salvation 
of Sheffield depended upon it. He re- 
greted, however, that this question should 
have been mooted now, instead of in the 
coming week, as he believed that there 
then would be data in town, from all the 
principal sects of our manufactures, that 
would force the Government to take this 
question into more serious consideration 
than they were now disposed to do. He 
had heard little that evening, that had 
not been repeated before, until it had 
become notorious. As to subscriptions, 
pity, and compassion, that was not what 
the people asked for. What they asked 
the House for, was, to let them live by 
their own honest industry, and not to 
place itself between their labour and that 
which ought to be its legitimate return. 
And he believed that the delegates about 
to assemble were prepared to lay before 
the House facts, which would make hon. 
Members tremble if they undertook the 
responsibility of meeting the coming wiatet, 
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or autumn, without doing what Parliament 
could do—without at once proceeding on 
the basis of the new tariff, because the 
principles upon which that was founded 
were the principles upon which alone 
relief could be afforded. All the people 
asked for, was the honest application of 
those principles which the right hon. Ba- 
tonet had adopted as the basis of the 
tariff, and which the right hon. Gentleman, 
the Vice-President of the Board of Trade, 
had on many occasions in that House most 
soundly, and ably, expounded. In Shef- 
field a state of things was growing up, 
which it was impossible for any description 
to exaggerate. He believed, in fact, it 
would be impossible to do justice to it. 
The men there, of whom he spoke, had 
known better times; they had not been 
ground down by distress, like a large por- 
tion of the manufacturing population,— 
they were in the possession of all their 
powers, mental and bodily, and he did not 
believe it possible, if they were without 
employment or a remedy for their distress, 
for the coming winter to pass over quietly. 
He stated that distinctly. He believed 
that in Leeds nearly one-fourth of the 
population were more or less in the receipt 
of public relief. He knew that in Shef- 
field one-third were out of work; and 
the poor-rates were increasing in a way, 
which the depressed state of the town 
could not in any manner supply. They 
would then have the population scattered 
over the country by thousands seeking 
employment, coming into collision with 
other unemployed operatives, and going 
into the agricultural districts, hoping to 
get there that scanty pittance which they 
could not obtain at home, and to save them- 
selves from the ignominy of parish relief, 
which they could not consent to receive. 
Every one of those men thought, and said, 
and knew that their distress was oc- 
casioned by a free exchange not being 
allowed between their produce and that of 
other countries. The tariff alone would 
do no good. Either there must be a change 
in the Corn-laws, or the tariff wou!d be 
comparatively worthless. In fact, certain 
branches of trade which had never been 
interfered with before would be affected 
by it, and that was unjust, so long as they 
did not allow to those who were thus af- 
fected a free-trade in the first necessaries 
of life. Hedid not approve of the form 
of the resolution now before the House, 
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but he put it to the right hon. Baronet, 
whether he would not be glad to have 
the shield of Parliament between him and 
a people so situated ? The right hon. Gen- 
tleman (Sir J. Graham) said he could not 
see what Parliament could do. Now he did 
see what Parliament could do, for he firmly 
believed that if Parliament would recon- 
sider the subject of the Corn-laws—if 
Parliament would do its duty, and the 
Ministry would divest itself of the idea 
that it was indecorous in the Govern- 
ment, after taking one course at one part 
of the Session, to eat their own words, 
and propose a different course at another 
period of the Session—and in spite of the 
clearest proofs of its necessity, he said, that 
if they did that, he firmly believed they 
would establish commercial prosperity, He 
was perfectly convinced that nothing else 
would do, and if they did that, all their 
quibbling disputes as to whether Mr. Twis- 
leton had, or had not, a right to do what he 
had done would be at anend. All those 
things too were like a drop of water in the 
ocean, a mere blind in comparison with 
the distress which they had to deal with. 
They were blinking the real question, and 
for the sake of their consistency the 
country would be ruined ; for he could not 
believe that the right hon. Baronet could 
have heard the facts that were pressing 
upon him from all sides, without having 
arrived at the positive conviction that if 
he allowed the House to depart without 
reconsidering the Corn-laws, he would be 
forced to open the ports during the coming 
winter, and to admit the whole supply of 
foreign corn now in bond free of duty, and 
that his first motion next Session must be 
for an alteration in the Corn-laws. The 
Government might feel it very awkward to 
propose such a change; but he believed 
that it must be made, or that some sub- 
stitute for that impulse to trade, which a 
free-trade in corn, or a very low fixed duty, 
would give, must be found, in order to 
employ the capital of the manufacturer, 
and the crippled industry of the country. 
If they suffered Parliament to separate 
without providing this alleviation for the 
present distress, they would, in his opi- 
nion, be neglecting their duty, and he 
was perfectly convinced no such alleviation 
could be afforded by the Executive with- 
out the aid of Parliament, he should vote 
for the motion of his hon. Friend, though 
not altogether approving of its wording. 
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Mr. D'Israeli said, that the hon. Gen- 
tleman who had just addressed them (Mr. 
Ward) had laid it down as an axiom, that 
the repeal of the Corn-laws was the only 
method by which an impulse could be 
given to the languid trade of the country. 
The hon. Gentleman laid that down as a 
position incapable of dispute. He added 
even that there was no other mode which 
could be suggested. He did not wish to 
misrepresent the hon. Gentleman ; he be- 
lieved he had correctly stated his position. 
(Mr. Ward assented). Now he would put 
a case for the consideration of the hon. 
Gentleman. Suppose it were in the power 
of the Government suddenly to secure at 
this moment to the distressed operatives of 
the town which the hon. Member repre- 
sented, the supply of some large European 
market, would the hon. Member maintain 
that such a boon would not be productive 
of the desired effects, and reanimate the 
industry of thattown? The hon. Gentle- 
man could hardly do that? He could 


hardly deny that such a circumstance 
must necessarily relieve that overwhelming 
depression which he had asserted a repeal 
of the Corn-laws could alone remove. 
Suppose for example the French market 


was suddenly opened to the trade of Shef- 
field, the most populous and civilized 
market in Europe, who could deny that 
such an event would necessarily and ma- 
terially revive the industry of the town? 
All agreed to that proposition. Well, in 
the treaty of commerce with France, the 
negotiations respecting which had been 
entirely completed, a treaty which was 
really engrossed for signature, and which 
the late Secretary of State for Foreign Af- 
fairs had been pressed by the French go- 
vernment to execute, there was a provision 
for admitting the cutlery of Sheffield at a 
very moderate duty into France. Again, 
the hon. Member complains of the great 
distress prevailing in Leeds, and appeals 
to the hon. Member for that town to cor- 
roborate his statement. Now, in the same 
treaty which had been all but formally 
signed and ratified, it was stipulated that 
the woollens of this country should also 
enter France at a low rate of duty. Let 
the Members for Leeds and Bradford re- 
member that circumstance when they hear 
their constituents attributing all their 
distress to the Corn-laws. So with respect 
to the hardware of Birmingham now pro- 
hibited from entering France, the French 
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market was secured also for that article, 
What say the Members for Birmingham, 
who constantly favour us with such piteous 
accounts of the state of trade in their 
town? Let the hon. Member for Wolver- 
hampton, who brings forward annual mo. 
tions for the repeal of the Corn-laws ag 
the only specific to revive the trade of his 
constituents, recollect that however great 
and varied may be the ingenuity of the 
French people, there is assuredly one 
thing they cannot do, they cannot make a 
lock, Now Wolverhampton, if this treaty 
had been signed by the noble Lord oppo. 
site, might have supplied all France with 
locks. Well, then, there were the pot- 
teries, they were in a state of distress: 
the Corn-laws prevented them from having 
amarket. The French treaty secured them 
in spite of the Corn-laws, one of immense 
and increasing demand. A good deal had 
been said about the recent ordonnance 
which had considerably raised the duties 
on British linens and linen yarns. Some 
said it was only an electioneering ma- 
nouvre, others thought, on the contrary, 
it was a heavy blow and great discou- 
ragement to British industry. When he 
remembered that one-third of our present 
commerce with France consisted of ex- 
ports of linen cloths and yarns he was of 
the latter opinion. Now in that very treaty 
of commerce with France to which he had 
referred, there was contained a clause, 
that in no case should the duties on the 
import of British linen yarns into France 
exceed 10 per cent., and cloths were ad- 
mitted at a very moderate duty, which 
are now virtually prohibited. And why, 
it would naturally be asked, why was that 
treaty of commerce not signed and rati- 
fied? Because under the auspices of the 
same Minister another treaty, of a dif- 
ferent character, a political treaty had 
been entered into for objects and under 
circumstances which had changed the 
disposition of France towards this country 
for increased commercial intercourse, and 
so had England lost the vast advantages 
derivable from that increased commercial 
intercourse. But was this all? On the 
contrary, while the treaty of July for the 
settlement of the Levant, the political 
treaty to which he had alluded, had de- 
prived England of the commercial treaty 
with France, that same treaty of July had 
disturbed the markets of England in the 
eastern division of the Mediterranean sea, 
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and ruinously affected our Levantine 
markets, So the House would perceive 
there were other causes which could af- 
fect our trade besides the existence of 
Corn-laws, and perhaps the House, after 
their ‘intimations, might be induced at 
length to consider the effect for good and 
for evil of diplomacy upon commerce. 
Unquestionably commercial distress in a 
country like this could be produced by no 
single cause. It must be occasioned by 
complicated circumstances, and it was as 
fallacious to charge the present Corn- 
laws with all the present evil, as to give 
them credit for all the prosperity of other 
days. One thing was, however, manifest, 
that our foreign trade was inseparably con- 
nected with our foreign policy. Yet this 
was a subject never investigated in that 
House, as if it were one which bore no re- 
lation to their commercial questions which 
continually engaged our attention. Yet 
in the present instance, had the character 
of the political treaty been foreseen by the 
Parliament, the benefits of the commer- 
cial treaty might, perhaps, yet have been 
secured for the people. What happened 
in the present case? It was a curious il- 
lustration of the mode in which any at- 
tempt at Parliamentary control over Mi- 
nisterial conduct was successfully sup- 
pressed in that House. An hon. Meme | 
ber opposite hearing by public rumour 
only of that treaty of July which had 
cost us the treaty of commerce with 
France, came down to the House, and 
required the noble Lord, then the} 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs to | 
lay a copy of that treaty on the Table. | 
The noble Lord replied that the request 
was altogether irregular, and could not | 
for a moment be listened to, because the 
treaty had not yet been even ratified. 
Would the House believe, that at that very | 
time a reserved protocol had been signed, 
providing that the treaty in question should 
be acted on before it was ratified? The 
House waits until the treaty is ratified to 
discuss its policy, and that policy is carried | 
into effect without its ratification taking 
place, Soin other instances, but in the 
same spirit documents are refused under | 
the pretence of pending negotiations, yet 
a year afterwards when those documents 
are produced, they themselves show, that 
at the period when they were required, 
absolutely no negotiations were “ pend- 
mg.” This notably happened in the case , 
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of the Boundary Question with the United 
States. Such a farce—such an utter de- 
lusion was the theory of Parliamentary 
control over Ministerial conduct! The 
most momentous treaties were never heard 
of until too late—if they were favoured 
with papers it was always after the events. 
But when the policy of the noble Lord had 
thus lost usthe invaluable market of France, 
lost it too by a line of conduct which 
had at the same time ruinously affected 
our Levantive market, then came the noble 
Lord and his free-trade friends, with their 
cries of commercial distress and their de- 
nunciation of the Corn-laws as its exclu- 
sive cause. But was this all? Were the 
injurious effects of the noble Lord’s policy 
on our Eastern commerce confined to the 
shores of the Mediterranean? It was not 
merely our Turkish, Syrian, and Egyptian 
markets that were disturbed ; others were 
involved in confusion—others of far more 
extensive character and important interest. 
In impressing upon the House the im- 
portance of our Eastern commerce, he 
had not in his mind the limited and some- 
what exhausted markets of the Levant. 
Jt was to India he looked under a wiser 
system of intercourse than we had as yet 
pursued, but especially to those portions 
of the Eastern hemisphere which offer a 
new field for the maritime energy of Eng- 
land, China and its contiguous kingdoms 
and the islands of the Eastern Archipe- 
lago. In extending our commercial rela- 
tions with these regions, we appealed to 
the necessities and the tastes of illimitable 
populations : 100,000,000 of British sub- 
jects in Indiaconsume annually 6d. per head 
of British manufactures. Our late slave po- 
pulation consume 5/. per head; our new 
colonial population 12d. per head. If the 
hundred millions of our fellow-subjects in 
India were to consume per head one- 
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‘tenth of the quantity required by one of 


our late slaves, India alone would take 


| 50,000,000/. of goods annually from Man- 
chester and Sheffield and Birmingham. 


Extend this market to the empire of 
China, Japan, Siam, Corea, and the other 
kingdoms, even at a much reduced ratio, 
and the results baffle the most extensive 
The Chinese are 


proved, if proofs were wanting, by the 
fact, that there is no nation that sup- 


plies a demand with much celerity— 


no nation that adapts its productions to 
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the commercial wants of its customers 
with greater tact and quickness. At the 
commencement of the present century the 
total quantity of tea exported from China 
did not probably exceed 30,000,000 of Ibs. 
At the termination of the first year of the 
open trade, England alone took forty-three 
millions, and the United States seventeen 
millions. In silk the same facts are 
observable. In 1824, the East India Com- 
pany exported barely 94,000 lbs.; in 1834, 
the export had risen to 1,322,666 lbs. 
Moreover, there never was a country 
with which we carried on a trade with 
less risk and less loss than with China. 
None of our markets ever exhibited a 
more sustained character, its only alter- 
ation being its genuine and gradual ex- 
pansion. From the commencement of 
this century only to the present time, 
the revenue paid into our Exchequer, 
from the duties on tea alone, amounts 
to 150,000,000/. sterling, an amount equal 
to one-fifth of the national debt; yet 
these are the countries which the noble 
Lord selects as the scene of his military 
achievements. The demand for British 
goods from Persia, Tartary, and the coun- 
tries beyond the Indus, had entirely 
ceased. So great was the depreciation of 
British goods in the Indian markets, that 
Manchester manufactures might be pur- 
chased at Bombay at a lower rate than in 
Lancashire itself. Such were the fruits of 
their foreign policy who now denounced 
our agricultural system as the sole cause 
of distress, and depression of our trade. 
But the calm sense of the nation would 
not be misled by so obvious a delu- 
sion, and it could no longer be denied that 
to the mismanagement of our foreign 
affairs must be attributed infinitely more 
of evil than to our Corn-laws. 

Mr. Hume agreed with the hon. Mem- 
ber in many of his remarks on the highly 
impolitic conduct of the late Foreign Se- 
cretary, and his mismanagement of our 
foreign relations. In his opinion, however, 
all the distress which the people of this 
country at present endured, was to be im- 
puted to an obstinate refusal to repeal the 
Corn-laws. Those who so earnestly and so 
justly complained of these laws, prayed to 
be heard at the Bar of the House, in order 
that they might have a fair and full op- 
portunity of showing how they were af- 
fected by the operation of the Corn-laws, 
and how they interfered with the trade 
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which we might otherwise carry on with 
the United States, He was enabled, from 
the communication of an extensive manu- 
facturer of hosiery, to illustrate very clearly 
the manner in which that piece of evil. 
legislation produced its effects. The Eng. 
lish manufacturer of hosiery, when he sent 
out his goods to the United States, had 
there a formidable opposition to encounter 
-—two prices could not be obtained for the 
same sort of article in one place, and ac- 
cordingly all that the British manufacturer 
could get for a given quantity of hosiery 
was 216 barrels of flour. Of that quan- 
tity, when given to an American manufac- 
turer, it required 70 barrels to pay for his 
materials, and 84 to yield him a fair profit, 
giving to the American workmen 132 bar- 
tels. The materials of the British manu- 
facturer cost 41 barrels of the flour, his 
profit was but 6%: 107 barrels were re- 
quired to pay freight, insurance, and 
other charges, 42 as duty, &c., and there. 
fore 34 barrels was all that an English 
workman could receive for his labour, 
That was four to one against England. 
He would repeat that the distress of the 
country was owing to the Corn-laws—it 
was a distress which had been coming on 
for many years ; from the time that the 
duty on corn had been imposed there was 
a gradual depression of wages, and more- 
over the existence of our Corn-laws led to 
commercial restrictions abroad, which still 
further injured our manufactures. Let the 
House only look at the way in which this 
matter was felt in other countries. At the 
present moment there were three bills 
before the Congress of the United States, 
the objects of which were to retaliate on 
us for our restrictive system. In Germany 
the same principle was in active operation. 
The League were about to prohibit almost 
all British goods, in consequence of our 
inflexible resolution to maintain the Corn- 
laws. On that point a question to this 
effect was frequently raised :—If England 
should agree to relax her Corn-laws, what 
security had we that other countries would 
follow that liberal example? He should 
answer that by reminding the House of 
what took place in the year 1825, when a 
negociation was on foot between the 
Prussian Minister in this country and the 
Foreign Secretary of that day (Mr. Can- 
ning). The Prussian government offered 
a free-trade in every thing, except playing- 
cards and salt. It was on that occasion 
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justly observed, that according to the sys- 
tem then in force, and which had unhap- 
pily not since been altered, two duties 
were paid instead of one, and that the 
trouble and injustice of that would be put 
an end to by admitting Prussian corn, not 
free, but under such a duty as would ad- 
mit of a fair remunerating price to the 
continental grower. When this matter 
was referred by the Foreign Office to the 
Treasury, they at once declared that they 
could never entertain such a proposition. 
He was led into making these remarks by 
what had fallen from the hon. Gentleman 
opposite, and he should now apply him- 
self to the subject of the distress prevailing 
in all parts of the country. At length it 
was admitted that distress did prevail ; but 
it had been said that the present fashions 
had proved injurious to Paisley. Now, if 
Paisley were the only place labouring un- 
der distress, he should say that possibly 
there might be some foundation for the 
statement, but the cotton trade, the wool- 
len trade, and the iron trade were all ina 
state of the utmost distress; the people of 
Birmingham, of Stockport, and of Shef- 
field were all suffering, and the causes 
were neither local nor temporary, and 


every class was affected by them without 


exception. What was the state of the 
district which he represented ? The linen 
trade there with America and France, the 
best customers formerly, had considerably 
decreased. A letter from a merchant at 
Dundee, which he held in his hand, stated 
that in the year 1840, the whole amount 
of the poor-rates was 5,652l., and last year 
it was 7,087/., being an increase of nearly 
1,5002. in one year; and, besides this, 
1,200/. had been subscribed by voluntary 
contributions since January last for the 
relief of the distressed population there. 
But even that did not afford a full picture 
of their misery, because, by the Scotch 
law, no able-bodied person had a claim to 
relief. Four mills had altogether stopped 
work, throwing out of employment, one 
85 men, another 100, the third 150, and 
the fourth 360, making a total of 695 
persons thrown out of employment. The 
rate of spinning and weaving wages had 
greatly diminished, having fallen 10 per 
cent, since January last, and the remune- 
ration for other labour was proportionally 
low. Many instances of lamentable des- 
litution existed ; and large numbers of 
workmen were entirely unemployed in that 
district. Looking at that district alone, 
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he was compelled to conclude that there 
was no prospect of relief from the present 
Government. The Income-tax would only 
add to the evil. The tariff might do some 
good, but not immediately; and, in the 
interval, the people were starving, and the 
peace of the country endangered. He 
wished to know, then, whether Parliament 
would do its duty. Having the means of 
employing the people at hand, would they 
not apply them—would they not endea- 
vour to avoid the melancholy results of 
leaving the country in its present state? 
If they separated without providing a 
remedy, would they not be responsible for 
the consequences? Let the ports be 
thrown open, and an impulse would be 
given to our trade which would at once 
relieve the people. If the Corn-laws 
were repealed and the ports thrown open, 
from that moment foreigners would begin 
to prepare for our market, and orders 
would be given for our goods; and our 
manufacturers, knowing that such would 
be the case, would instantly set their 
workmen to labour, in order to be pre- 
pared, by the time the demand came, to 
meet it. That was the way in which im- 
mediate relief could be afforded to the dis- 
tressed manufacturers. If the Government 
and the House refused to apply the re- 
medy, he saw no chance of peace being 
preserved in the country. Though the 
people had exercised a most exemplary 
patience under their sufferings, and had 
exhibited all the virtues which the right 
hon. Baronet had attributed to them, they 
had received but little attention from that 
House. Never was so much privation so 
patiently endured ; vuever had an afilicted 
population conducted themselves so well. 
But what was the consequence? All 
their petitions had been rejected. If 
they had been the very worst crew that 
ever disturbed society, they could not have 
been treated worse; their requests were 
laughed at, and their prayer for an inquiry 
into their condition spurned. Why, what 
had been done for them? Had the Corn- 
laws been repealed ? Would any hon. Gen- 
tleman rise up in his place and say, that 
the new tariff would relieve them? Was 
food cheaper? Had not the new Corn- 
law aggravated the evils which it was pre- 
tended it would cure? What the people 
complained of was, that food was high and 
wages were low; that food was rising in 
price and wages falling, while thousands 
and tens of thousands‘had no wages at all. 
2G 
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The Government and their supporters were 
driving them to depend on poor-rates and 
charity ; they were doing all they could to 
demoralize the people of England. True, 
the conduct of the people was deserving 
of all praise; but that was not enough. 
The Legislature was not acting like Chris- 
tians having a sympathy for their fellow- 
men; for they passed them by in their 
suffering ; and when bread was asked they 
gave a stone. Let them not separate then 
without doing something to relieve the 
people. He hoped the right hon, Baronet 
would see the necessity of reconsidering 
the Corn-laws. As to the responsibility 
of finding relief for the distressed popula- 
tion, he would tell the right hon. Baronet 
that the responsibility rested upon him. 
Nay, more, every man who died of famine 
under the present Corn-laws should de- 
monstrate to the right hon. Baronet the 
necessity of repealing them. Te thanked 
his hon. Friend for having brought for- 
ward these resolutions. Let the right 
hon. Baronet agree to an inquiry, or let 
him adopt the remedy of a repeal of the 
Corn-laws. At all events, let him not 


consign a large part of the population of 
England to misery, destitution, and death. 


Mr. Attwood considered that the hon. 
Member for Montrose had exhibited a 
want of candour in attributing the adop- 
tion of a new tariff by America to the pre- 
sent Corn-laws, because that tariff was as 
applicable to France and other nations 
not having Corn-laws as to England. The 
fact was, that America was led by those 
doctrines to which, he was sorry to say, 
our Government had given way too much, 
and by those theories which never had any 
other foundation than the airy dreams of 
political economists, it had made the ex- 
periment of acting upon them, and the re- 
sult was, that she was now placed in em- 
barrassments and difficulties second only 
to those which England was suffering. 
America had been carrying out the prin- 
ciples of universal competition and free- 
trade, and had been buying at the cheapest 
markets; and, if the sentiments so often 
reiterated by the supporters of free-trade 
in that House were true, she ought to be 
now a Most prosperous nation. But the 
reverse was the case ; and therefore Ame- 
rica had determined to revert to the 
ancient policy which had been the policy 
of every prosperous nation. The hon, 
Gentleman said France would not come to 
our ports because of our Corn-laws. Why, 
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when free-trade principles were first intro. 
duced, we were told that other nations 
would follow our example when they wit. 
nessed the successes that would accom. 
pany the experiment we made, That was 
the opinion of Mr. Huskisson, of whose 
speech on the subject he had a perfect 
recollection, and he followed it by saying, 
that Mr. Robinson, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, would find that foreign nations 
would give us a reciprocity, and, there- 
fore, he must come down to the House 
year after year with an increasingly liber- 
alized commercial code. What had been 
the result? The present Chancellor of 
the Exchequer could boast of nothing but 
an impoverished treasury, which was to be 
replenished by an Income-tax upon a 
greatly impoverished people. There was 
the reason why France would not adopt 
the same policy, and other foreign powers 
not follow our example. Already British 
produce could be purchased at a cheaper 
rate, not only in China or Bombay, but 
in other parts of the world than it was 
manufactured at in this country. If we 
wished to make France to admit our manu- 
factures from Sheffield and Bradford, we 
must consent to a tariff by which the gloves, 
silks, and brandy of France would be 
imported into this country; and thus, 
though we might benefit one portion of 
the community, we should injure others, 
The right hon, Baronet had said, that he 
did not despair of the safety of the coun- 
try, nor did the learned Doctor, the 
Member for Bolton. He joined with them 
both in that opinion to some extent, but 
he confessed that the state of the suffering 
millions caused more serious appreliensions 
in his mind than the state of public credit 
and the trade of the country. He felt 
inclined to despond and despair when he 
thought of the famishing multitudes. He 
wanted to know what was to become of 
the tens of thousands of paupers, and the 
thousands who had but a shilling a-week 
to subsist upon. Did her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment hold out any prospect of relief 
for them? He must seriously urge upon 
the House and the country that those 
people ought not to be left in their present 
state. Their condition ought to be fully 
investigated, and a remedy adopted for 
their relief. It was due to the country— 
it was due to a suffering people, that a 
measure should be proposed for the ame- 
lioration of the distress at present prevail- 
ing. It had been urged by the right hon. 
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Baronet, that her Majesty’s Government 
had taken possession of office during the 
prevalence of the distress which had been 
complained of; but it was not enough for 
the Government and those who supported 
it to say, that the distress was not the re- 
sult of any course of policy which they had 
adopted, and that they were not responsi- 
ble for it. He cared little whose act it 
was. He did not envy the position of 
the Government if it took possession of 
power when the country was suffering un- 
der great distress, without being prepared to 
state theirviews to Parliament in a straight- 
forward manner, and to ask Parliament 
to assist them in carrying into operation 
remedial measures of relief. If no remedy 
was to be proposed for the adoption of the 
House—if Parliament was to separate 
without having suggested for its consider- 
ation some means of relief, then he appre- 
hended the worst consequences to the 
peace and welfare of the country. He 
certainly thought that the right hon. Baro- 
net at the head of the Government would 
have brought forward a proposition with 
that view. Allusion had been made to 
the distress at present prevalent being the 
natural effect of the present Corn-laws., 
He denied, that such was the fact. The 
Corn-laws had been in force at periods 
when no distress was complained of, and 
during times of great commercial and ge- 
neral prosperity. He did not think, that 
a repeal of the Corn-laws would have 
the effect of reviving the trade of the 
country, or of improving the condition 
of the people. He had witnessed a revival 
of prosperity under Corn-laws quite as 
stringent in their operation as those now 
in existence. He could not consider the 
present state of the manufacturing dis- 
triets without feelings of great fear and 
apprehension. The House had no right 
to leave the people in their present condi- 
tion. He looked forward to another win- 
ter with fear and alarm. 

Lord J. Russell: Sir, J am not one of 
those who take the most favourable view 
of the measures of her Majesty’s present 
Ministers; and although I have no great 
reliance upon the wisdom of their coun- 
cils—no great confidence in the efficacy 
of their plans, for the relief of the distress 
which now exists; yet I shall hardly take 
80 hostile a course as that which has been 
taken by the hon. Gentleman who last 
addressed the House. I must say, I think 
he was hardly justified, from anything he 
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has said, in taking so hostile a tone to- 
wards the Government which he generally 
supports; because, after giving a very 
alarming account of the existing distress 
—after saying everything that was calcu- 
lated to inspire alarm and despondency— 
after raising an apprehension for the tran- 
quillity of the country, the hon. Gentle- 
man has himself suggested no remedy— 
has not proposed any great scheme of re- 
lief, has done nothing more than say there 
ought to be an inquiry into the cause of 
the existing distress. The hon. Gentle- 
man seemed to think, that there would be 
an advantage in the inquiry. I admit, 
that there would be an advantage if hon. 
Members were to go into that inquiry with 
somewhat similar views and similar prin- 
ciples; but to go into an inquiry with an 
hon. Gentleman who has only spoken 
against the theory in which my hon. 
Friends on this side of the House are en- 
tirely agreed—to go into an inquiry in 
which he would contend, that free-trade, 
and the establishment of free-trade princi- 
ples, is at the bottom of all the mischiefs 
of the country, whilst those on this side 
of the House would contend that it is be- 
cause free-trade has not been extended 
far enough, that we are now suffering— 
to go into an inquiry differing so entirely 
in principle at the very commencement of 
such inquiry, would, I think, be holding 
out no reasonable expectation to the coun- 
try of any relief from the plans which we 
might adopt. The hon. Gentleman has 
not proposed his favourite scheme of the 
lJ, notes. [Mr. Attwood: I never pro- 
posed any such scheme.] Well, then, 
that favourite scheme of the 1J. notes, 
which has sometimes been propounded by 
hon. Gentlemen with whom I thought the 
hon, Gentleman agreed in opinion. If I 
am mistaken in that opinion, I am glad 
of it, because I rejoice to hear that the 
hon. Gentleman is not one of those who 
would have recourse to the issue of such 
notes. Sir, with respect to the matter of 
the present discussion—a discussion which 
must be as painful as it is important, there 
are some things, at least, that we may 
allow to those who plead on behalf of the 
Government. We must allow, in the 
first place, that they are not originally 
responsible for the causes of the distress 
that now exists. We may allow, in the 
second place, that they feel as much as any 
other men for their fellow-countrymen, 
who are now suffering from the effects of 
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that distress. We may allow, I think, | of distress, the hon. Member for White. 
thirdly, that there is no scheme which you | haven considers that we were altogether 
can say at any particular period will have | mistaken in adopting the plans of Mr, 
the certain effect of at once relieving that | Huskisson ; that these plans have entirel 

distress. Having made so much of ad-| failed, and have been the cause of all the 
mission, I must say that I entirely disa- | financial difficulties of late years. Sir, [ 
gree with the course they have tak n in | cannot see that there is any proof of that 
the present Session. I agree, so far, with | proposition. 1 do not think that the al. 
the hon. Gentleman who has just sat | terations that were made with respect to 
down—and I think I have on former oc- | cotton and woollen goods, and with respect 
casions expressed that opinion—that her | to that which was more likely to bring us 
Majesty’s Ministers were mistaken in con- | into competition with foreign countries, 
sidering that the financial difficulty was | namely, the alteration with regard to silk 
the primary evil with which they had to | goods,—I say I do not think that these al. 
deat. 1 admit the continued deficiency of | terations have been in any manner the 
the public income to meet the public | cause of the deficiency of the revenue, or 
charges to be an evil; but I consider the | that there is any proof whatever that the 
ptimary evil with which they had to deal | country has suffered from that change, 
in the present Session was the depressed | On the contrary, more than once I have 
state of trade, and that the financial defi- | been told that the consequence of these 
ciency was only a secondary consideration. | measures have been favourable to the in- 
Now, the whole of the plan of the right | dustry of the country, that the general 
hon. Gentleman, concocted by the Go- | wealth of the country has been improved 
vernment with great care and delibera- | by these changes, and we therefore ought 
tion, was evidently formed with the view, | not to be deterred from adopting similar 
that the first and principal object should { measures founded upon similar principles, 
be to make the income equal to the ex- | But, Sir, where I think the case of the Go- 
penditure ; and after that, and as a se- | vernment fails is, that, agreeing with the 
condary object, to endeavour to relieve | principles we hold on this side of the 
trade from its embarrassment. I have no | House—agreeing with the principles held 
doubt, that with respect to that which | by Mr. Huskisson, some of them having 
they made the first object of their endea- | been his Colleagues at the time these mea- 
vours they will be likely to succeed. Ido! sures were introduced, they rely upon 
not think that this country is yet reduced | certain changes which they have made on 
to such a state that if you impose a consi- | small articles, and they refuse to apply the 
derable amount of direct taxation, that di- | same principles to other and greater ar- 
rect taxation will not so far answer its pur- | ticles. The right hon, Baronet the Secre- 
pose as to produce a considerable increase | tary of State for the Home Department 
of the public revenue. I will say still fur- | tells you that he thinks the changes which 
ther, that although I differed from her | the Government have made in the tariff 
Majesty’s Government, and thought the | will give renewed vigour to the trade of 
Income-tax, which they proposed was not! the country—that they will produce in- 
necessary, and therefore was not to be jus- | creased exports, and thereby augment the 
tified, that I think the spirit which the | industry of the country, and that that will 
country has shown upon being told that | not be a late or a distant, but that it will 
such a tax was necessary of its readiness | be a speedy effect of the changes which 
to bear the tax, is a presumption that the | have been made by the Customs Bill, which 
spirit of the country is unbroken, and that | we have recently passed. If that be the 
it is ready to encounter any difficulties | case—if the right hon. Baronet be correct 
with which it may have to contend. If I | in that supposition, even to some extent, 
am right in my opinion that the country how can it be that measures founded upon 
was called on without necessity to en- these principles should be right with re 
counter that tax, that does not diminish, | spect to cattle, with respect to ores, with 
but rather increase the presumption that | respect to seeds, with respect to oils, and 
additional taxation can be borne, But | various other articles in the tariff ; and yet 
with respect to the second, which I con- | when you come to corn and sugar, that 
sider the greatest evil of the country with , these principles should not be equally 
which we have to deal, namely, the em- | good? particularly when these are articles 
barrassment of trade, and the present state of much greater importance. The right 
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hon. Gentleman, the Vice-President of the 
Board of Trade, said that if you could in- 
troduce 50,000 head of cattle, and other 
articles, you would thereby have an export 
trade commensurate with that, and would, 
consequently, increase the employment of 
labour. Well then, if such be the case, 
while there is corn and flour in America 
ready to be sent over, how can you main- 
tain that that which you have already 
stated to be true with regard to the ar- 
ticles you propose to admit, should be false 
with regard to other articles of still 
greater importance? You tell us that 
there are two grounds upon which you 
have made these changes—the one is, to 
increase the trade of the country, to give 
general facilities and a general improve- 
ment to your commerce; the other is, 
that by admitting a great number of these 
articles at a moderate duty, you will ge- 
nerally reduce the cost of subsistence in 
the country, and will thereby improve the 
quantity of your productions and the ge- 
neral wealth of the country. Why, on 
both these grounds, corn is a much more 
important article than any you have ramed. 
On both these grounds the admission of 
corn would produce a greater amount of 
exports in your cotton, linen, and woollen 
goods from your manufacturing districts ; 
and with respect to subsistence, can there 
be any change, can the admission of cattle, 
or any one of the articles you name, be so 
important in at least preventing a rise in the 
price of subsistence, if not in reducing it, 
as a freer admission of foreign corn? The 
right hon. Gentleman, when [ urged this 
on a former occasion, said, ‘* Yes, but you 
on your part have proposed an 8s. duty, 
and that is not free-trade.” It is quite 
true that that was my proposition. But 
although others may prefer a free-trade in 
corn, I believe that if last year, while these 
embarrassments in trade existed, you es- 
tablished an 8s. duty on foreign corn, the 
producers of foreign corn both in Germany 
and in America, being certain what the 
amount would be—being certain that it 
would not exceed 8s.—would have sent 
very large quantities to this country, and 
thereby very materially have improved its 
condition. And I entirely believe, with 
the hon, Member for Montrose, that you 
might consume a far greater quantity of 
corn than you now consume, without in- 
jury to the agriculturist. The right hon. 

entleman the Secretary of State says it 


is his belief, that if you admitted foreign 
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corn in large quantities, you would thereby 
reduce all the persons engaged in agri- 
cultural pursuits to a similar state of dis- 
tressas the manufacturer, and consequently 
the condition of the country would be made 
worse instead of better by such a change. 
I cannot believe that any consequences 
of the kind would follow. You at present 
have deficient exports to foreign countries. 
The amount of exports has been very 
considerable during the past year, and has 
been, probably, very considerable up to 
the present moment; but the workmen 
employed in producing these articles for 
foreign export are paid very low and 
insufficient wages, and with these low and 
insufficient wages they have to pay a very 
high price for food. If you admitted 
foreign corn, their means of purchasing 
food would be increased, and I believe 
that wages would be augmented at the 
same time. You would thereby improve 
their condition, you would increase em- 
ployment, and you would benefit the 
country generally. I think the right hon. 
Gentleman who apprehends these con- 
sequences might have derived some benefit 
from the experience of the measures of 
his own Government. Let us recollect 
what was the case some two or three 
months ago, when the proposal was made 
for the introduction of foreign cattle. It 
was said that was as bad, if not worse, 
than the proposal of the late Government 
with regard to corn—that those who fed 
cattle for the purpose of manure, and the 
graziers throughout the country, would be 
ruined by that measure. There was a 
panic, and somewhat to confirm the 
apprehension entertained, a great fall took 
place in the price of cattle. I heard of 
men in Suffolk and Norfolk who, having 
bought cattle in the autumn, were obliged 
to part with them, after having fed them 
for a considerable time, at a less price 
than they cost. The apprehension then 
entertained seemed to be confirmed; the 
alarm appeared to be very reasonable. 
But you went on with your plan. The 
right hon. Baronet, the First Lord of the 
Treasury, had confidence in his own 
principles, and he relied upon those 
principles and the justice of the measures 
which he had propounded ; he carried his 
plan by a very considerable majority in 
this House. And what was the con- 
sequence? When it became certain that 
every head of cattle might be admitted at 
20s., did it produce an increased panic ? 
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Far from it. Gradually men recovered 
their senses—they made their calculations 
—they found there was no such danger as 
they had apprehended ; and what we have 
now to complain of is, not that agriculture 
is in a state of distress from the low price 
of cattle, but from every quarter—from the 
west of England, from the north, and from 
Ireland—we hear of a higher price of 
cattle than is consistent with general 
prosperity. 1 believe that if you had 
proposed—if you were now to propose— 
a more reasonable system as to corn, there 
would be a similar panic at the first mo- 
ment, similar apprehensions entertained ; 
but after it had been calculated what this 
country was likely to produce, and what 
was likely to come from foreign parts, 
that panic would be dispelled, those 
apprehensions would vanish, and you 
would find that while you improved the 
state of your manufactures, while you did 
much to relieve distress and give vigour 
and activity to commerce,—your agricul- 
ture, instead of being ruined, would stand 
upon a far sounder basis than it ever stood 
upon before; not upon the basis of the 
law which you have made to exclude foreign 
corn until a very high price is reached—- 
but it would stand upon the basis of the 
capabilities of your own soil, of the skill of 
your own farmers, of the means which men 
would then apply, and the advantages 
which they would then have in supplying 
a rich manufacturing and commercial 
community, being at their own doors, in 
competition with men in the centre of 
North America or the middle of Poland, 
with all the expenses and drawbacks of 
transit. I therefore think, Sir, differing 
entirely from the Government in this 
respect, that very considerable relief—not 
instant prosperity, not an immediate and 
sudden change from distress to wealth — 
but considerable relief would be afforded 
to the country by the change of your Corn- 
laws. Then hon. Gentlemen say, ‘ Do 
you mean to say the Corn-laws are the 
sole cause of the distress? Do you mean 
to say that prosperity has not co-existed 
with Corn-laws more restricted than the 
present?” Certainly I do not mean to 


say so; but as Mr. Canning said, when 
introducing one of his measures, though 
only a temporary measure, as to the 
admission of foreign corn, “I may think 
that for a certain patient rhubarb or senna 
would be a remedy, but I am not saying 
that the want of rhubarb or senna was 
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what originally caused the evil.” The 
hon. Member for Whitehaven spoke as 
to the policy of our foreign treaties, and 
said that the cause of the distress was not 
having formed a commercial treaty with 
France. The breaking off of the commer. 
cial treaty has not deprived us of any 
advantages we before enjoyed. It has not 
deprived us of anything that we had, It 
has certainly prevented this country, and 
I believe it has prevented France, from 
obtaining a trade which would have been 
for the benefit of both countries: but it 
cannot be said that this is an advantage 
we have ever enjoyed, and is therefore the 
cause of the distress, But what is very 
singular is, that the hon. Gentleman points 
to that as the cause, and asks us to make 
the treaties a remedy, while he refuses to 
consider the laws over which we now have 
power. He says, make a commercial 
treaty with France. There is a foreign 
government to be consulted—a foreign 
government to give its consent. I should 
be glad to hear that our Government had 
succeeded in commercial treaties with 
France and other foreign States, and that 
the provisions they introduced were bene- 
ficial; but I cannot answer, nor can they 
answer, for governments which may be 
influenced by the prejudices of their own 
people, by national feelings of hostility, 
and by a thousand causes which we can- 
not control, and which may induce them 
to come to determinations which we can- 
not alter; but this I know, with respect to 
the admission of corn, and other articles 
of import, that we have the power in our 
own hands, that legislation is within the 
compass and jurisdiction of Parliament, 
that this is a matter over which we have 
control, while that which the hon. Gentle- 
man proposes, is that over which we have 
not control. ‘The hon. Member and the 
hon. Gentleman who spoke after him say, 
it is in vain to hope, that by making con- 
cessions to foreign nations with regard to 
the import of articles of their production, 
you can thereby induce them to adopta 
more liberal policy. That may be, or may 
not be, I believe that by giving an example 
to those nations, you are more likely to 
induce them to adopt a liberal system than 
you are by pursuing an illiberal system of 
your own, Of this I am quite sure, that 
if each nation says, ‘I will never give 
way till other nations give way; I will 
fight the battle of excluding what is use 
ful to us till other nations admit what is 
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useful to them,” we can scarcely hope to 
see a liberal system established. For my 
own part, 1 consider such a system of re- 
taliation is not only illiberal and injurious, 
but is utterly unfair to your own people. 
What is the case with regard to any one of 
these articles? You suppose, that they 
may be had more cheaply, and of a better 
quality, from foreign countries. Your 
people would thereby gain an advantage, 
if they were admitted ; but you say, “ No; 
the silks and brandies of France might be 
of great benefit to our people, they might 
be of great advantage to them, but then 
the French government deprive their peo- 
ple of the benefit of our linens and linen 
threads, and therefore, as the French go- 
vernment punish the people of France, we, 
the Government of England, will punish 
the people of England.” i think, that 
mode of reasoning on this subject is ut- 
terly fallacious ; and I think, that on the 
night of the introduction of the tariff, the 
right hon, Gentleman showed conclusively, 
by practical examples, how great was the 
mistake into which you fell, for the right 
hon. Gentleman showed, that the conse- 
quence was with respect to us as it would 
be with respect to them, that whilst you 
by law excluded those articles, you could 
not prevent the smuggler from introducing 
those articles without duty into this coun- 
try. What is the case of this very article ? 
I think, that as to silk, two or three wit- 
nesses from the Board of Trade were ex- 
amined before the import committee, who 
stated, that in their opinion, according to 
all the calculations they could make, one- 
half of the silks introduced into this coun- 
try were without paying any duty what- 
ever. The right hon, Gentleman himself 
read a letter which showed that for 8 
or 9 per cent, a smuggler would intro- 
duce any article of silk into this country, 
and, at the same time, you are keeping up 
a duty of 30 or 40 per cent on these very 
articles. Would not the same thing hap- 
pen to those foreign nations who, you say, 
would act on this illiberal system? Sup- 
posing, which is not impossible, they were 
to say in France and Germany, “ We find 
that England has risen to prosperity while 
she kept up restrictive laws, that is the 
mode in which manufacturing prosperity 
is to be attained, let us imitate the ex- 
ample and have high and prohibitory 
duties;” supposing you admitted articles 
into this country which would form large 
articles of import, would you not be send- 
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ing articles which would be admitted in 
spite of their tariff? If you found it hap- 
pen to you, would it not happen to them ? 
Do you believe you could keep a trade of 
this kind, such as the hon. Member for 
Whitehaven has spoken of, that you could 
send abroad articles which would be sold 
at a cheaper rate than they could be sold 
in this country? That may be the case, 
but he said, at the same time, that articles 
imported from foreign countries were sold 
here at a cheaper rate than they were sold 
in those countries. I cannot believe that 
countries would consent to be carrying on 
a trade continually at a loss; that our 
merchants and manufacturers should be 
so entirely helpless, so much in want of 
the aid of legislation, as to go on year 
after year losing 10 per cent., instead of 
making 10 per cent,; that they should 
require any legislation, however wise and 
enlightened, to tell them that they were 
pursuing a false course, and would be 
ruined if they did not change their system. 
I believe, therefore, that the Government, 
while they have gone upon right principles 
with respect to many of the articles in 
their tariff, have not adopted that course 
which would be most likely to give relief 
to the distresses of the country, or most 
likely to revive prosperity. 1 have stated 
that opinion on more than one occasion. 
I have stated and recorded, by a resolu. 
tion of this House, at the time the Corn- 
law was brought forward, that seeing the 
evil of the then existing Corn-laws, and 
especially of the sliding-scale, that the law 
which at present is in force was founded 
on a similar principle, and would probably 
be followed by similar results. I cannot 
see that there is anything in the experience 
of the Corn-law which has at all contra- 
dicted that opinion. On the contrary, [ 
was disposed to think that when we had a 
10s. duty, and prices rose to 62s., we 
should have had a large quantity of wheat 
admitted ; but I am not aware that even 
that is the fact, or that we have, even 
during the time the present Corn-law has 
been tn force, had a quantity of wheat 
admitted equal to that which was admitted 
under the law of 1828, with a much 
higher duty than at present exists. [ 
cannot, think, therefore, that you have 
adopted a sound principle with respect to 
corn, and I must still hope that you 
will consider the subject, and that if 
you apply to that very great article of 
trade and of subsistence the same prin- 
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ciples which you have applied to other 
articles, and on which your reasoning has 
been so just and your majority so trium- 
phant, you will make a material and most 
useful alteration in those laws. I shall, 
therefore, be ready, if any one proposes it, 
to give my vote in favour of an alteration 
of the present Corn-law, but I must consi- 
der that the House has made up its mind 
with respect to the plan of the present 
Session. The hon. Gentleman who made 
this motion has not pointed out any defi- 
nite remedy. He only states in_ his reso- 
lution that it is the duty of her Majesty’s 
Ministers to advise the Crown not to 
prorogue Parliament until some remedy is 
found for the present distress. Knowing 
what the duties of Government are, how 
inadvisable it is, and, as I think, how 
unjust, to place upon them, without giving 
a clear and definite alternative, the whole 
responsibility of not finding a remedy for 
the present distress, I own I cannot refuse 
to go into the ordinary committee of sup- 
ply upon such a motion as the hon. Gen- 
tleman has made. I believe that the 
principles which I have stated upon former 
occasions, and which I have stated this 
night, with regard to the commercial 
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policy of the country, are those principles 
upon which the Government must ulti- 


mately act. I lament that they postpone 
the consideration of the remedies, but I 
must leave upon them the responsibility of 
considering the time at which they will pro- 
pose such remedies, and 1 will not, by 
any vote for a vague and indefinite 
remedy, tend in any way to augment their 
embarrassment. My vote, as | have said, 
would be given for a proposal to alter the 
existing Comm-law. That is a subject on 
which I have a clear and definite opinion, 
and therefore I can give a decided vote 
upon it. Upon the present motion I can- 
not, with equal satisfaction to myself, give 
that vote, and therefore [ must refuse to 
concur in the amendment which sets aside 
the ordinary motion by which Government 
seeks to obtain the supplies necessary for 
the service of the year. 

Sir R. Peel said: Sir, however various 
may be the opinions of Gentlemen on dif- 
ferent sides of the House, with respect to 
the commercial policy of the country— 
however various their opinions respecting 
the measures which ought to be adopted 
for the purpose of mitigating the distress 
which all of us admit to be too extensive— 
still I trust no Gentleman present will fee] 
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inclined to give his vote without attending 
to the proposal which he is called upon to 
sanction by the motion of the hon. Mem. 
ber for Greenock. Let me call the atten. 
tion of the House to what the proposal is, 
In most of the first five paragraphs of the 
hon. Member’s motion, but more especially 
in that portion of them which relates to 
the patience and fortitude with which the 
people have borne their sufferings, | 
entirely concur; but then I come to the 
sixth paragraph, which contains a pro- 
posal to which the assent of the House is 
invited, and it is a proposal to which the 
House must in my opinion, for the sake of 
its credit and character, give close atten- 
tion before it decides. It is to this effect: 
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“That an humble address be presented to 
her Majesty, praying that her Majesty will 
be graciously pleased to refuse her consent to 
the prorogation of Parliament, until a diligent 
and searching inquiry shall be instituted into 
the causes of the unprecedented distress exist- 
ing at present all over the kingdom, and there- 
after until her Majesty and this House shall 
have been assured by her Ministers that ef- 
fectual means are secured to provide suste- 
nance for the unemployed and their destitute 
families, until their sufferings shall be termi- 
nated by a demand for their industry and 
wages for their labour.” 

Now, Sir, what a shabby way is this of 
evading any discussion of the difficulties 
of the country! I am now speaking on 
the Ist of July, and up to this moment no 
notice has ever been placed upon the 
books for any inquiry into the distresses of 
the country. Even to night such an in- 
quiry is not asked for ; the House is only 
asked to concur in praying her Majesty 
not to consent to the prorogation of Par- 
liament until a searching inquiry shall 
have been instituted into the causes of the 
distress. Sir, if any such inquiry were 
desirable or necessary—if the hon. Mem- 
ber for Greenock think that such an 
inquiry could be brought to any useful or 
practicable result—why has he not called 
the attention of the House to it long be- 
fore this time? But you are called upon 
not to be contented with merely resisting 
any prorogation until this diligent and 
searching inquiry shall have been made. 
In what mode is this inquiry to be made? 
Are you to inquire by evidence at the 
Bar into the causes of the distress? If 
into such a complicated inquiry the hon. 
Member wishes to lead you, let me ask 
when would it be completed? How is it 
to be conducted? Or are we to have & 
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select committee? We really know no- 
thing of what are the intentions of the hon. 
Gentleman; he has carefully evaded all 
explanation on these points, and the 
House is literally in the dark concerning 
them. But, even after the diligent and 
searching inquiry into the causes of the 
distress, you are to have no prorogation ! 
You are to have no prorogation of the 
Parliament until her Majesty and this 
House have been assured by her Ministers 
that effectual means are secured to provide 
sustenance for the unemployed and their 
destitute families,—until their sufferings 
shall be terminated by a renewed demand 
for their industry and increased wages for 
their labour. We are not called upon to 
create a demand for their industry by a 
revival of commerce ; no, but to provide 
sustenance to all in distress for an indefi- 
nite period. Now, Sir, let me ask what 
does that mean? what is it but the motion 
of the hon. Member for Knaresborough in 
another shape? It is the very same in 
substance, and I should like much to 
know who will undertake to discover the 
remedy; and after all, her Majesty and 
this House is to be contented with the 
assurance from the Government— 

“Until her Majesty and this House shall 
have been assured by her Ministers that 
effectual means are secured to ;provide suste- 
nance,” &c. 

What Government could undertake to 
give such an assurance? The hon. 
Member clearly means that we are 
to provide sustenance for the people. 
Again, let me ask whether that is not 
the motion of the hon. Member for 
Knaresborough, against which the hon. 
Member for Greenock voted ? Whatever 
may be the opinion of the House on the 
Corn-laws, I do hope it will never affirm 
such a proposition as to call upon her 
Majesty not to prorogue the Parliament 
until a time which is»left indefinite in the 
resolution, ‘The hon. Member has not 
shown that it would be either wise or pru- 
dent in the House, or consistent with its 
character, to encourage expectations 
which can never be realized; and, as I 
understand the hon. Member for White- 
haven means to vote for the inquiry, I 
confess I am astonished that a Gen- 
tleman of his knowledge and experience 
should sit in this House until this day, the 
Ist of July, without ever having mooted 
the question before, if he now thinks it 
of such importance. The hon. Member 
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is going to give his vote for the motion 
although he sat down, much to my sur- 
prise, without intimating any opinion as 
to the causes of the distress or suggesting 
any remedy. ‘Surely a mercantile and 
intelligent gentleman like him is as able 
to see and judge of the causes and the 
remedy as her Majesty’s Government ; he 
can form as correct a judgment upon 
them, and perhaps more so, than we can. 
Well, then, was it not surprising that he 
should sit down without offering one word 
to us or the House in the way of sugges- 
tion? [Mr, Attwood: I am not the doc- 
tor.] The hon. Gentleman takes exactly 
my course—he is not responsible, and, 
therefore, he will not prescribe. I under- 
took the responsibility. I was called in, 
and her Majesty’s Government have taken 
the responsibility upon themselves, and 
with the utmost frankness we have pro- 
posed our remedies, All the hon. Gentle- 
man will do is to attend a consultation of 
doctors, but he will offer no opinion of 
his own. We have taken the responsibi- 
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lity upon ourselves, and we have proposed 
those measures which we thought best 
calculated to relieve the distresses of the 
country. The hon. Member for White- 
haven thinks it absurd to expect any relief 


from a repeal of the Corn-laws; in that 
he is ready to give a decided opinion 
against the prescription offered by others. 
The hon. Member thinks that we are 
wrong in relaxing the restrictions of com- 
merce. Now, will he propose to increase 
the restrictions on trade? [Mr. Attwood: 
No.] The hon. Gentieman will not alter 
the Corn-laws, and he is against any 
relaxation of the restrictions on trade, 
neither will he increase them; then, 
what are the remedies he would propose ? 
Does the hon. Gentleman consider that 
any commercial intercourse on the part of 
this country with foreign nations is desire- 
able? I think the praise he has bestowed 
upon the policy of the United States 
clearly shows his opinion to be, that we 
ought to refuse to purchase from any 
foreign country articles which we can ours 
selves produce. How far will the hon. 
Gentleman push these principles? If he 
pushes them to their full extent, he will 
annihilate all commerce, Commerce is 
merely the interchange of the productions 
of different countries, and if there be no 
interchange, commerce will cease to exist. 
It may be advisable to relax restric- 
tions with caution; but, as I understand 
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the principles of the hon. Gentleman, he 
would push to its utmost extent the system 
of restriction on the import of all articles 
which we are ourselves capable of pro- 
ducing. That might be very well if the 
hon. Gentleman could adopt securities 
against the illicit introduction of those 
articles; but the hon. Gentleman would 
find that his attempt to encourage native 
production by a system of high duties 
would be defeated—he would find that 
the revenue would diminish, and _ that 
domestic industry would not be protected. 
I suppose the hon. Gentleman would pro- 
pose as a remedy for the existing evils, 
the abolition of that law which renders 
paper currency convertible into gold—a 
measure which he has advocated on former 
occasions. He disclaims the intention of 
advocating the re-issue of 1/. notes, and I 
think it is clear, though he is not the 
doctor, that by exhausting his remedies he 
has placed himself in this dilemma. He 


thinks that the repeal of the Corn-laws 
would aggravate the prevailing distress; 
he considers that her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment acts with great impolicy in proposing 
relaxations on commerce; he does not 
advocate the imposition of new commercial 


restrictions, he is not favourable to the 
re-issue of 1/. notes, and I apprehend, 
therefore, that he has no other remedy to 
suggest than that termed in familiar lan- 
guage “ the little shilling ;” making 9d. or 
10d. pass as a shilling, and relieving those 
who issue paper from the obligation to 
convert that paper into gold or the pre- 
cious metals. I do not believe the hon. 
Gentleman has any other remedy to pro- 
pose than this. Indeed, I think I have 
shown pretty clearly that he can have no 
other remedy. I am surprised, considering 
the loudness of his tone, that he shrinks 
from suggesting his remedy, and that he 
shelters himself under the proposal for a 
committee of general inquiry into the 
distresses of the country, Let him go into 
that committee, let him there meet the 
advocates for the repeal of the Corn-laws, 
and if he fights his battle for the depre- 
ciated standard, I should like to know 
what time will be consumed before the 
cotnmittee arrive at any—not to say an 
unanimous —conclusion for the recom- 
mendation of a practical measure. I now 
come to the arguments of the noble Lord 
(Lord J. Russell), who says that he is 
disposed to adopt a much less hostile tone 
towards the Government than that of the 
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hon. Member for Whitehaven—a tone of 
hostility for which [I can hardly account, 
considering that the hon. Gentleman has 
supported the financial measures of the 
Government, and did not offer any ve 

vehement opposition to the tariff. The 
noble Lord says that her Majesty’s 
Government have, in his opinion, at- 
tached too much importance to the 
financial difficulties of the country. The 
noble Lord thinks we ought to have treated 
somewhat more lightly those difficulties 
and embarrassments; considering, how- 
ever, that a deficiency of revenue had 
existed for five years, and that that defi- 
ciency at length amounted to 10,000,000, 
it might suit the noble Lord to make light 
of the evil, but I apprehend the country 
did not come to the same conclusion. The 
noble Lord says that the people have 
afforded a gratifying indication of their 
public spirit by cheerfully acceding to the 
proposal of an Income-tax. But why have 
the people shown this cheerful acquies- 
cence? If it be wrong to propose an In- 
come-tax in time of peace, what stronger 
indication of general confidence in a Go- 
vernment could a people evince than by 
submitting to such a measure against their 
own conscientious impressions? Why, 
what must the people have thought of the 
late Government, and what must be their 
opinion of the present Government, if— 
through distrust in one Administration, 
and confidence in the other—they are 
ready to acquiesce, against their own 
opinions, in the imposition of an Income- 
tax in time of peace? Could a stronger 
manifestation be afforded of universal con- 
fidence in a Government? Is it not pro- 
bable that the people came to the same 
conclusion with her Majesty’s Government, 
that the political circumstances of the 
country are such that it becomes a matter 
of great public importance to equalize the 
national revenue with the expenditure— 
that delay and evasion are no longer prac- 
ticable, and that, grievous as an Income- 
tax is, unusual as is the proposal of such 
a measure in time of peace, objectionable 
as is the inquisition which it establishes, 
yet so convinced are the people of this 
country that some vigorous and decisive 
steps are necessary that they willingly 
submitted to the impost; and I cau tell 
the noble Lord that there is a very preva- 
lent impression that, upon my first pro- 
posal of an Income-tax, it was the inten- 
tion of the Members of her Majesty's late 
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Government to support the measure. That, 
impression is very prevalent, 1 cannot) 
know that it is true, but it is on no light 
authority that I state it. What circum- 
stances induced her Majesty’s late Govern- 
ment to change the view they entertained 
on my first proposal of the measure I 
cannot, of course, understand. As her 
Majesty’s late Government abstained from 
intimating any intention of opposition 
when I first proposed this measure, as they 
said they would take time to consider it, 
the people may have been led to believe 
that—if the late Government, who were 
intimately acquainted with the financial 
affairs of the country, thus acted—there 
must be some good and conclusive reason 
for the proposal of a measure which was 
met in the first instance by such faint in- 
dications of opposition. But, looking at 
the general position of this country, seeing 
that on the north-west frontier of India we 
were engaged in hostilities of doubtful 
issue, and subjecting the East India Com- 
pany to great expense—that, at the same 
time, we were involved in a war with 
China, the duration of which it was diffi. 
cult to caleulate—seeing that our differ- 
ences with America had continued for 


several years, and that there was no pros- 


pect of their early adjustment—seeing 
that in another country, with which her 
Majesty’s late Government endeavoured 
to cultivate an intimate alliance, there had 
arisen feelings of jealousy and hostility 
much to be deprecated—combining, | say, 
these considerations, the people came to 
the conclusion, and in my opinion a most 
wise one, that it was desirable to make a 
great effort to equalize the revenue with 
the expenditure, and that in making that 
effort the burden should fall on the pro- 
perty of the country, not upon those who 
are chiefly occupied in its productive in- 
dustry. My belief is, that it was not an 
extravagant degree of confidence in the 
Government which led to the ready acqui- 
escence in the proposal of an Income-tax, 
but a deep and conscientious conviction 
pervading the country that the time had 
arrived when a powerful effort must be 
made to put an end to the disorder in the 
finances, With respect to the tariff, the 
noble Lord, by his admission, has gone 
far to convince me that her Majesty’s 
Government have pushed the principles on 
which the tariff is founded to as great an 
extent as is consistent with due protection 
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says, “* You have reduced the duty on oil, 
on seeds, on ores, on timber; you have 
affected a great many interests; all I 
complain of is, that you have not carried 
your principles much farther.” Now let 
us take the case of cattle. For a long 
period the complaint was urged, that the 
commercial intercourse of this country was 
restricted by the operation of the provision 
laws. It was said, “ True, you admit corn 
under certain circumstances, but what 
course do you pursue with respect to cat- 
tle and meat? There is an absolute 
monopoly. Remove the restrictions, and 
the conseqnence will be a partial revival 
of commerce.” Up to February, 1842, 
however, no Government ever mentioned 
the article of cattle. The late Government 
will say, no doubt, that they would have 
proposed an alteration with regard to cat- 
tle, for that such an alteration was con- 
sistent with their principles. I only know, 
however, that I never heard the restrictions 
on the import of foreign provisions men- 
tioned in this House, except when charges 
were made against the Government for 
not adopting some measure for their re- 
moval. I have proposed rates of duty 
which were scarcely objected to by hon. 
Gentleman opposite—namely, 1/7. per head 
on cattle, and Id. per pound on meat. 
During the discussions on that subject, 
the noble Lord, though he voted for my 
proposal, did not adopt a line of conduct 
calculated to smooth my course. He 
addressed himself, in plaintive tones, to 
hon. Gentlemen on this side of the House, 
telling them they had good reason to 
complain of the deception [ had practised 
upon them; and his speeches had rather 
a tendency to aggravate the panic which 
existed in the country, and which might 
have produced most lamentable results. 
The noble Lord complained that no no- 
tice had been given of the alteration 
with respect to cattle, and stated that a 
great panic prevailed on the subject. He 
said cases had come to his knowledge 
in which farmers had bought cattle, had 
fed them, and had then been compelled 
to sell them for less than the sum they 
originally cost. This circumstance shows 
that the interference with such interests is 
not unattended with practical evils. The 
panics consequent on such changes are 
frequently productive of considerable hard- 
ships to individuals; and the farmers 
who, in consequence of the panic in this 
case, parted—perhaps not very wisely— 
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with their cattle, had, I admit, some reason 
for complaint. ‘I'he noble Lord says that, 
disregarding the panic, I had the firmness 
to adhere to my principles; I braved op- 
position; and I was eventually rewarded 
by finding that the panic was unfounded. 
But the noble Lord states that the reduc- 
tion of duties 1 proposed has effected no 
good. Does the noble Lord think the 
same result would follow if his proposals 
were applied to corn? Now, I ask the 
House to judge of the position of the Go- 
vernment. One class of Gentlemen de- 
clare, that only one remedy can be effec- 
tual—the repeal of the Corn-law, and 
that nothing else will avail. The hon, 
Member for Whitehaven, who is practi- 
cally acquainted with commerce, says that 
the Corn-laws do not, in the slightest 
degree, occasion the present distress; he 
says that commercial prosperity has co- 
existed with the Corn-laws, and that it 
would be absurd to expect any relief from 
their repeal; he implies an opinion that 
all commercial relaxations are unwise, and 
I should have thought his principle was 
this—that additional protection should be 
at once afforded to domestic industry ; 
and he says that the grand remedy for 
the prevailing distress is to be determined 
by a committee of inquiry, proposed to be 
appointed on the Ist of July. What, I 
would ask, has been the practical course 
her Majesty's Government has pursued ? 
We have reduced the duties on corn one- 
half. At this moment wheat is admissible 
ata duty of 9s., and if the old law had 
been in existence the duty would, I be- 
lieve, have been 1/. 3s. 8d. This was a 
practical measure. We proposed no vague 
committe of inquiry, in order to devolve 
the responsibility from ourselves upon the 
committee. We proposed a practical mea- 
sure in the first instance, and we reduced 
the duties upon foreign corn one-half. 
Then, in order to relieve the country from 
its financial difficulties, we proposed, and 
we staked the existence of the Govern- 
ment on the proposal, to equalize the 
revenue and expenditure by direct taxa- 
tion, But did we appropriate the whole 
proceeds of that taxation to the payment 
of the public establishments? No; we 
proposed to apply a large portion of those 
proceeds to the remission of duties, in 
order to feed foreign commercial inter- 
course, and we revised, almost without 
exception, the whole commercial tariff of 
the country. It may suit the purpose of 
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some hon, Gentlemen opposite to under. 
value the efficacy of these measures, but 
the hon. Member for Montrose has not 
pursued that course. He has said that he 
thinks the tariffis a measure creditable to 
those by whom it was proposed, and that 
he believes that, on the whole, it will be 
attended with great benefit. But, in re. 
vising the tariff, we did not think it ad- 
visable to push to too great an extent 
principles which, abstractedly speaking, 
might be sound; or to create a panic, 
and to disturb the employment of capital, 
by too sudden and precipitate changes in 
the commercial laws of the country, My 
firm opinion is, that we adopted a proper 
course. I did not think we could be justly 
charged with an evasion of our duty, or 
with shrinking from our principles. We 
are blamed by some for going too far, by 
others for not going far enough. I ask 
you, however, to estimate all the difficul- 
ties with which we have had to contend, 
and I think any reasonable man _ will come 
to the conclusion that those difficulties 
have been fairly encountered, and suc- 
cessfully conquered. Then with respect 
to the Corn-laws, the motion before the 
House has no reference to the repeal or 
modification of those laws. It appears to 
me thatany Gentleman who may be desirous 
of a further modification of the Corn-law, 
or of its absolute repeal, is called upon to 
resist this motion for vague and indefinite 
inquiry. Ifhe considers that the Corn- 
law ought to be repealed, it is open to him 
to make such a proposition ; but an inquiry 
of this nature can only delay the accom- 
plishment of this object. I earnestly hope 
no such proposition will be made, for I 
trust a fair trial will be given to the law 
which has recently been adopted ; but if 
any hon. Gentleman contemplates an al- 
teration of that law, it is competent to him 
to bring forward the subject without voting 
for this practically delusive proposition of 
the hon. Member for Greenock, I main- 
tain the opinion which I have formerly 
expressed —I do not think that any of the 
proposals I have heard with respect to the 
Corn-laws would have the effect of miti- 
gating the distress under which the coun- 
try is labouring. I conceive, indeed, that 
by too precipitate a change of such a 
nature, you would involve the agricultural 
population in distress, and thus add im- 
measurably to that suffering which already 
prevails to a lamentable extent among 
the commercial classes. I find that the 
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commercial prosperity of this country has 
been co-existent with the laws restraining 
the import of corn. I learn, on the au- 
thority of the Manchester Chamber of 
Commerce, that up to 1837, and for several 
years preceding, the manufacturing and 
commercial interests of this country had 
been in a state of unexampled prosperity, 
and yet that prosperity was co-existent 
with laws which prohibited the free 
import of corn. I know the answer to 
this will be, that during four years pre- 
ceding 1837, the price of provisions in 
this country was unusually low, and 
that the lowness of price had the effect 
you anticipate from that import of fo- 
reign corn. But during those four years 
no foreign corn was imported, and conse- 
quently you had no demand for the manu- 
facturing produce of this country in conse- 
quence of such importation. Your prosperity 
could not, therefore, be dependent on that 
commercial intercourse which depends on 
the import of foreign corn. But is the im- 
portation of foreign corn, and the conse- 
quent reduction of the price of food, ne- 
cessary to enable you to compete with the 
foreign manufacturers ? What said the hon. 
Member for Stockport? He said it was 
as absurd to demand protection for the 
cotton manufactures of England as it 
would be to demand protection for the coal 
trade at Newcastle; that is to say, that 
notwithstanding the comparatively high 
price of food in this country, we have still 
contrived to outstrip all our competitors in 
the production of cotton. I cannot deny 
the distress that prevails in many parts of 
the country—that it is most grievous in 
many districts where there are many cotton 
manufactories,and that it is severe in other 
districts. It is said that a great portion 
of the mills in this country have stopped 
working; that must be true, of course, 
with respect to some districts of the coun- 
try; yet still it is a remarkable thing (I 
am not citing this paper for the purpose of 
denying the distress which prevails, the 
indications of which are too manifest), 
when we hear of this universal distress in 
a manufacturing district, and the immense 
extent to which the closing of mills has 
taken place, that the quantity of cotton 
‘taken out for home manufacture, as com- 
pared with last year, has not diminished. 
Thave got from Liverpool an account up 
to the 24th of June of the quantity of 
cotton taken out for manufacture, and 
also of the quantity taken out during the 
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same period last year. For the first six 
months of 1841 there were 464,500 bales 
of cotton taken out of the warehouses for 
consumption. Now, I certainly did ex- 
pect to find, of the statements that were 
made of the extent to which industry has 
been paralysed in the present year, as 
compared with the last; a diminution in 
the quantity of cotton taken out for ma- 
nufacturing purposes. But that is not 
the case. The quantity of cotton taken 
out in 1841 for the first six months, was 
464,500 bales; and the quantity taken 
out for consumption up to the 24th of 
June, 1842, was 538,000 bales. So that, 
notwithstanding the distress and the clos- 
ing of the mills, yet still the total quantity 
of cotton taken out for consumption in the 
first six months of 1842 exceeds that taken 
out in the first six months of 1841; and 
I doubt if it is not almost equal to that 
taken out in the first six months in any 
preceding year, with one or two excep- 
tions. I know that this is no proof that 
profits are not greatly diminished, and 
that distress does not prevail ; but still it 
is a remarkable thing, that during the 
prevalence of that distress the quantity of 
cotton taken out has not diminished, but 
has increased, as compared with last year. 
Sir, I take, in one respect, a more de- 
sponding view of the position of this 
country than hon. Gentlemen on the op- 
posite side of the House. I firmly believe 
that, if you repeal the Corn-laws, and 
this should produce the effect which you 
anticipate, that this would not give you a 
guarantee against the recurrence of severe 
distress in certain districts of the country. 
It is my belief, [ say, that giving you the 
repeal of the Corn-laws, and giving you 
the consequences you anticipate, yet such 
is the condition of the manufactures (and 
particularly in this country), I am afraid 
you must look forward to, occasionally, 
severe local distress. At this moment, 
when distress is so severe in some parts of 
the country, there are new mills in the 
course of erection. [‘* Hear, hear.”] 
That is a fact. The command of ca- 
pital induces men, even during periods 
of severe distress, to construct new mills, 
and to fill them with new machinery. 
Now, what must be the consequence of 
this? Must there not always be in 
some localities men of small capital, 
and with imperfect machinery, yet still 
employing large masses of the popula- 
tion, who would find it difficult to enter 
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into competition with those who could 
command capital and apply it to the con- 
struction of the best machinery, and that 
ultimately labour would be thrown out of 
employment? To resist the progress of 
these improvements is impossible; and 
though there might be a demand for cot- 
ton manufactures, yet there might be 
simultaneously with that demand the ex- 
istence of severe distress on account of 
the sudden application of new machinery 
to meet that demand. Sir, I won’t dwell 
on this. I could prove it to be the case, 
and could show that the immediate conse- 
quence of the improvement of machinery 
and the application of capital to the con- 
struction of it, had been productive in 
certain parts of the country of extraordi- 
nary results—that the tendency of it was 
to drive out of employment adult male 
labour, and to substitute for it the labour 
of females and children; and the infallible 
consequence is, that the man of twenty- 
five or thirty years of age, who up to that 
period of life has been employed in a 
cotton manufactory, finds it difficult to 
turn his hand to any other employment. 
Now, you must not make the Corn-laws 
responsible for evils of that kind. Itisno 
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tion may increase on the whole the demand 
for labour, and may call into employment 
the mechanism and industry of other na- 
tions; the commercial prosperity may be 
great, yet in certain districts of the coun- 
try, from which it is difficult to transfer a 
married man and his large family, the 
progress of these improvements may pro- 
duce great distress, even in times when 
there is a great demand for labour; and 
in this state of things, even with an in- 
creased demand for your manufactures, I 
could not anticipate that absence of dis- 
tress and suffering on which some hon. 
Gentlemen calculate. You apply oppro- 
bious terms to our measures for alleviating 
the distress. You talk of ‘* begging boxes,” 
and say that such things ought not to 
satisfy the people, [| admit that it is a 
much less satisfactory mode of alleviating 
the existing distress than providing em- 
ployment, in every respect. In a social 
point of view, I admit that it is less 
satisfactory to the honest feelings of those 
who derive a miserable subsistence from 
charity, than a demand for labour to 
enable them, by the sweat of their brows, 
to gain an honest livelihood. But when 
the pressure comes, can any one say that 
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even this unsatisfactory mode of relief 
ought not to be resorted to. And is it 
wise to disparage such modes of re_ 
lief, and to discourage such contributions 
when you yourselves must feel that no 
improvement—according to your views— 
in your own commercial system could 
provide immediate relief? I was sorry to 
hear the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Gibson) 
say, that the contributions to the Anti 
Corn-law League were a more legitimate 
application of money. Why, even grant 
that the permanent effects may be so, yet 
still 1 do hope the hon. Gentleman and 
those who act with him—particularly after 
the admissions of to-night, that years must 
elapse before permanent relief can be 
afforded—will consider the length and 
extent of the temporary evil; and, if 
nothing but temporary remedies are 
applied, that they will not discourage the 
charitable contributions of those disposed 
by their liberality to administer this tem- 
porary—I admit, this unsatisfactory relief. 
Sir, I do give credit to the patience, the 
high spirit, and the forbearance with which 
the people of this country have borne 
their distress. I do believe that, if left to 
themselves, they would continue to mani- 
fest that patience; and I think them en. 
titled to a higher degree of credit in con. 
sequence of the persevering efforts that 
are made to inflame their minds, and pro- 
voke them into disobedience. There are 
men, it is perfectly true, in those parts of 
the country, I have conclusive proofs of 
it, where there is a disposition to patient 
submission under distress —there are 
wicked men who are attempting to inflame 
the minds of the people by the exaggera- 
tion of their sufferings and_privations. 
Now, it is quite right for us, as legislators, 
to be dissatisfied with temporary remedies ; 
it is quite right for us to look for the per- 
manent reduction of these evils; but let 
us forbear from making these statements ; 
it will not answer any good purpose ; it 
will not be for the interests of the people 
themselves ; it will not be for the interests 
of society, in times of severe suffering 
and distress, to goad those who are the 
sufferers into disobedience of the law, 
which must be repressed. Sir, I can only 
think those entitled to still higher admi- 
ration who, in despite of such provocation, 
continue to submit to the law, and to 
manifest contentment and gratitude for 
those imperfect modes of relief which are 
obliged to be substituted for more satis- 
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factory and permanent ones. While, on 
the one hand, this increases our admira- 
tion for their forbearance and submission, 
at the same time it does on the other pro- 
voke our indignation against those who 
are attempting by violence of language 
to drive them into courses which must 


necessarily end, for the preservation of 


the best interests of society and of their 
own interests, in leaving to the Govern- 
ment no other alternative than the firm 
repression of disobedience to the law and 
the maintenance of the peace of the 
country against every effort to disturb it. 
Mr. Milner Gibson said, that in spite 
of the censure thrown by the right hon. 
Baronet upon the sentiment, that sub- 
scriptions to Anti-Corn-law lecturers were 
more commendable, because more useful, 
than subscriptions for charitable purposes, 
he adhered to that opinion. He did not 
mean to say that it was right to inflame 
the lower orders—to use exciting language, 
orto be guilty of exaggeration—far from 
it; but if men were thoroughly convinced 
of the wisdom and soundness of any par- 
ticular principles, they were justified in 
endeavouring to form a public opinion in 
support of those principles, and he knew 
of no more effectual mode of doing so, 
than by sending missionaries round the 
country to instruct the people. He beg- 
ged to ask whether the friends of the 
Corn-laws had not, in former times, spent 
thousands in printing placards, circulating 
pamphlets, and forming clubs and associa- 
tions, in order to make the community 
believe that a high price of grain was es- 
sential to national prosperity. Not less 
than half a million of money had been 
spent in forming agricultural combinations 
in order to keep up the price of corn, and 
to show that it ought to be keptup. The 
right hon. Baronet had said that the Corn- 
laws had co-existed with prosperity. It 
might be so, but what answer was that? 
The Corn-laws had been gradually under- 
mining the sources of prosperity, and had 
brought the country to its present pitiable 
condition. A man in habiis of intem- 
perance might for some time appear in 
the enjoyment of health? but he must 
break down at last, and what answer 
would it be after his death to say, that it 
could not be owing to drunkenness, be- 
cause formerly he had appeared to enjoy 
health, But to maintain that the Corn- 
laws were the cause: of prosperity was 
nothing but the most monstrous perversion 
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of argument. The right hon. Baronet 
had not dealt fairly with the hon, Mem- 
ber for Whitehaven (Mr. Attwood). The 
course pursued by that hon. Gentleman, 
on the present occasion, was consistent 
and rational; he had long held that pro- 
tection was the source of national pros- 
perity—that restrictions were necessary ; 
and therefore he was opposed to the tariff. 
But because he was in favour of protection 
and restriction, he was consistent in voting 
for inquiry. The hon. Member saw dis- 
tress prevailing, and he thought that 
distress was owing to a particular cause ; 
but because others were of a different opi- 
nion, he wished the point to be thoroughly 
investigated. It was now urged by the 
opponents of the motion that inquiry could 
lead to no practical result; but when 
agricultural distress existed, the House 
was absolutely dinned into the appoint- 
ment of a committee to examine into the 
causes. The landowners would not be 
satisfied until they had carried their point ; 
and the Paymaster of the Forces (Sir E. 
Knatchbull), who now listened with such 
tranquil and self-complacent indifference 
to the statements of commercial and ma- 
nufacturing distress, in 1821 seconded a 
motion for a committee to inquire into 
agricultural distress. On that occasion, 
the landowners would not rest satisfied 
with the admission of distress—sympa- 
thy was not enough: they wanting not 
only the priest’s blessing, but the priest’s 
penny. The Paymaster of the Forces 
had then maintained that Government 
would abandon its duty if it did not 
consent to inquiry, and the right hon. 
Baronet (Sir R. Peel), acquiesced in the 
demand. On the same grounds it was 
now insisted that inquiry into manufactu- 
ring distress ought to be made. The right 
hon. Baronet might inform the House that 
new mills were constructing—that a larger 
quantity of cotton had been taken out for 
home consumption; but how did those 
facts show that distress did not prevail ? 
The right hon, Baronet was compelled to 
admit the existence of distress and want 
of employment to an unparalleled degree. 
Whatever dispute there might be as to the 
causes, as to the fact there was and could 
be no dispute. If, indeed, the opponents 
of the motion thought that distress was 
produced by the Corn-laws, they would 
not be called upon to inquire. There 
would be no need of it, for all parties 
would be agreed; but because they did 
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not think so—because they maintained the 
contrary, the enemies of the Corn-laws 
asked for a committee, that they might 
lay before it the proofs that the Corn-laws 
were the principal—he did not say the 
only cause of the prevalent distress, As 
he represented the metropolis of the cot- 
ton manufacture, he might, perhaps, be 
allowed to make certain statements 
founded upon communications he had re- 
ceived from Manchester. He would not 
trouble the House with any lengthened 
details, but would merely supply a few 
important particulars. He would first 
read an extract of a letter, dated the 27th 
of June, from a gentleman of high stand- 
ing and great commercial experience, and 
not one of the heated political partizans of 
whom the other side seemed to stand so 
much in dread :— 

“T regret to say that our trade is in a very 
unsatisfactory state, and apparently without 
any prospect of improvement. Our concern (the 
Oxford Road Twist Company) employ in spin- 
ning and weaving about 1,100 hands. Out of 
1,064 looms we have at work, we have con- 
cluded to stop in the course of this week 400; 
this will throw out of employment upwards of 
200 workpeople, many of whom have been in 
our service for fifteen years, and we fear have 
no prospect of finding employment elsewhere, 
We have been losing money by our business 
for some time, and are unable to dispose of 
our production, and apprehend we shall very 
soon have again to lessen it. I have confined 
my information to the state of our own esta- 
blishment, but I may add that the distress in 
this town is such as I never before recollect, 
although I have been in business here forty 
years. You are at liberty to make any use of 
this letter you may think proper.” 


The dean of Manchester had also put 
his signature to a statement respecting 
distress, with reference particularly to the 
distribution of relief arising out of cha- 
ritable funds. It was as follows :— 


“The inhabitants of Manchester and Sal- 
ford are respectfully informed that the funds 
of this charity are exhausted, and unless a li- 
beral response be made by the public to the 
call of the committee, the soup-kitchen, in 
Baleestreet, must be closed, at a time when it 
appears as much needed as ever, and when the 
poor are greatly alarmed at the prospect of 
such a calamity. The committee make a re- 
newed appeal to the public on behalf of this 
charity, and testify to its extensive benefits. 
The poor are very grateful for the relief, as 
well as for the mode of its distribution ; and 
hundreds have declared that it has been the 
means of saving them and their families from 
utter starvation. 
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“ In a limited district, it is calculated that 
the number of persons who have come under 
notice as recipients of this charity, and who 
are principally dependent on the soup for their 
subsistence, being entirely destitute of em. 
ployment, is not less than 1,200, and of those 
who have partial employment, but stand much 
in need of help, about 7,500 persons. A few 
cases are subjoined :— 

“In one family, where there were three 
children, a few flocks on the floor formed the 
only bed, and a broken stool the only seat: 
they had been without food for nearly two 
days, and have since been mainly supported 
by the soup. A man out of work, with four 
children, was found in the evening beating 
one of his children, to force him out to beg, 
the family not having tasted food that day. 
He shed tears of thankfulness on a ticket being 
given tohim. They had sold their bed, and 
lay on the floor. A woman and her son had 
had no food for two days, which was confirmed 
by a neighbour. She considers that they must 
have died but for the soup. A woman with 
several children, and no fire, in a cellar, have 
had only 1s. and the soup to live on for eight 
days. A man, his wife, and five children, had 
subsisted from Friday to Tuesday on a pound 
and a half of bread. Facts such as these 
might easily be multiplied ; they need no 
comment. 

‘* The kitchen has been in active operation 
about twelve weeks, during which time more 
than 200,000 quarts of very nutritious soup 
have been distributed. At the commencement, 
the average daily distribution was about 1,600 
quarts ; during the last four weeks the average 
daily amount has been upwards of 3,700. If 
such a supply be needed, what distress would 
follow were it suddenly withdrawn! That it 
is needed, is the conviction of your committee ; 
and they have reason to fear that the distress 
arising from want of employment, and from 
want of adequate remuneration for labour, is 
not on the decrease. 

(Signed, on behalf of the committee), 

: “ Witrtram Hersert, 


“ Dean of Manchester, Chairman.” 


He would not trouble the House with 
other details respecting the alarming state 
of distress in Manchester, but would ad- 
vert to the regret expressed by the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
that the Member for Bolton (Dr. Bowring), 
had held out to the country the addi- 
tional evil of a bad harvest. The right 
hon. Baronet had said that such anti- 
cipations were not only unnecessary, but 
injurious, as they excited unfounded appre- 
hensions, What, however, was the evi- 
dence already obtained? Inquiries had 
been made in various parts of the kingdom 
as to the state and appearance of the 
crops, and the result was, that there 
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existed grounds for serious uneasiness that 
the harvest would be deficient. Was it 
not, then, the duty of the Government 
and of the House to look the difficulty in 
the face, and not to wait until tke winter, 
when the country might possibly be 
afficted with absolute famine? Was it an 
argument becoming a wise statesinan to 
say that, for fear of alarming the timid, it 
was unfit to investigate the best means of 
meeting the danger. As to the chance of 
raising vain hopes, was it not possible to 
ron into a contrary extreme—to lull people 
into a perilous security, and to prevent 
them from being properly alive to their 
real situation? If he were to aim at the 
character of a cautious statesman, he 
would much’ rather have dangers over- 
stated than understated, in order that he 
might be prepared for the worst. With 
regard to the approaching harvest, he 
would take leave to quote an authority, 
which he apprehended would have great 
weight with the opponents of the present 
motion—he meant the Farmer’s Journal. 
The following was a portion of the Corn- 
trade letter in that newspaper of June 
20:— 


“ As regards the state of our stocks, much 
depends upon what quantity of wheat remains 
in the hands of the farmers, I am led to be- 
lieve that it is quite insignificant—very nearly 
approaching to absolute exhaustion. This 
state of things will be found out very suddenly, 
if it take place at all. Such has been the case 
in Ireland—such may be the case in England, 
before relief can be had from the coming crop, 
and it behoves us narrowly to inquire what 
prospects we have as to the yield to be ex- 
pected from it. Now, without going into the 
causes which have operated injuriously to the 
growth of corn, I will sum up the evidence I 
have received ; and were I a juror, sworn to 
give verdict according to evidence, I should 
say, as far as quantity and yield is concerned, 
that under any circumstances as to weather, we 
cannot have a yield of wheat, oats, barley, or 
beans, at all equal to that of last year. ‘The 
estimate of the yield of last year was, that it 
was deficient of the crop of 1840 by at least 
4,000,000 of quarters, and this has unfortu- 
nately proved to be a fact. In order to come 
to a true knowledge of how we are placed at 
the present moment, we must consider that 
Wheat once exhausted, we have no substitute 
to fall back upon; and, in the next place, 
examine to what extent our last three crops 
have received assistance from abroad as well 
as from Ireland—that Ireland is now bank- 
Tupt, and requires all that she has sent this 
year to be returned.” 


The writer of the communication then 
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went into some details of figures, which it 
was not necessary to repeat, and concluded 
in the following terms :— 


“ It appears, then, that we have yearly re- 
ceived of wheat and substitutes the enormous 
quantity of 6,218,817 quarters, and having re- 
ceived them we have consumed them also. 
This year from abroad and from Ireland, we 
have received 1,000,000 of wheat and 1,000,000 
of substitutes. ‘There remains, therefore, a 
deficiency to be made up of 4,250,000, to be 
had from some quarter. Where are we to seek 
for it ?” 


The Mark Lane Express confirmed this 
view of the subject, and several passages 
might be quoted, showing that the pros- 
pects as to the coming harvest, were un- 
favourable. It could not be urged that 
this question was not germane to the mo- 
tion before the House; because it was 
evident that the distress of the country 
would be vastly increased if there were 
any serious deficiency in the supply of 
corn. Neither would charitable contribu- 
tions do any good: they would only bring 
fresh customers for and consumers of the 
small stock of grain, and would reduce the 
class now immediately above pauperism to 
the condition of paupers. To give money 
would not introduce food into the coun- 
try; and the operations of the sliding- 
scale and Corn-laws (to obtain which so 
much money had been spent some years 
ago) had been to discourage the growth of 
corn in foreign countries, where formerly 
more was produced than was necessary 
for their consumption. The time might 
therefore arrive, perhaps even this year, 
when Great Britain would be unable from 
any part of Europe to make up for the 
serious deficiency of her own crops. It 
had been said, that the repeal of the Corn- 
laws would afford no immediate remedy, 
and upon this point the hon. Member for 
Bury (Mr. Walker), had been mistaken 
and misrepresented by the Home Secre- 
tary. That hon. Member had said, that 
the operation of the Corn-laws had gra- 
dually produced the mischief now la- 
mented, and that it would not be for 
some three or four years after their repeal 
that the manufactures of the country 
would resume the position they would 
have held had there been no Corn-laws in 
existence. It was material to set this 
matter right, because all who advocated 
inquiries were of the same opinion, and 
that opinion was, that the only mode of 
meeting the present emergency and of re- 
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lieving commercial and manufacturing 
distress, was a total and unconditional re- 
peal of the Corn-laws. When once em- 
barked on the principles of free-trade, he 
defied any Government to stop short of 
this point. All prohibition must be re- 
moved, for as long as it existed, something 
that ought to come into the country was 
kept out. If twenty quarters of wheat 
were kept out, and prohibition were so far 
removed that fifteen of those twenty quar- 
ters were admitted, there would still be five 
quarters excluded. In both cases, of total 
prohibition and partial prohibition, the 
wants of the community were not allowed 
to be the criterion of the amount of corn 
to be introduced ; and those wants could 
only be judged of by the community. How 
were statesmen to pretend to know what 
food was wanted inthe country? Nothing 
could be more wild and visionary than for 
them to affect any such information. The 
right hon. Baronet at the head of the Go- 
vernment had given his assent to the prin- 
ciples of free-trade ; but in all his speeches 
he had never been able to assign a satis- 
factory reason why, in his alterations of 
the tariff, he only went to a certain point, 
and no further. He had laid down the 
principles of free-trade as broadly and 
as clearly as any Anti-Corn-law lecturer, 
and all the difference was in the applica- 
tion. From the right hon. Baronet the 
country had heard these important points 
admitted :—first, that we had a right to 
buy at the cheapest market; secondly, 
that if we import, we must export in the 
way of barter; and thirdly, that the 
prosperity of manufactures was the pros- 
perity of the landed interest. What then 
could be more reasonable, when these 
principles were acknowledged, and unpa- 
ralleled distress prevailed, that Gentleman 
differing in opinion as to the causes, should 
come to the House and ask for inquiry. 
He was not for any refined criticism on 
the precise terms of the motion; if he 
shrank from agreeing in the proposition, 
and his only excuse was that the motion 
was not worded in the best way to lead to 
a practical result, he should be justly 
laughed at out of doors, if indeed he 
were not worse treated for availing himself 
of this paltry ground for resisting investi- 
gation. He therefore begged leave to cau- 
tion Gentlemen, that if they declined 
voting on this question, for such a reason 
their true motives would not be misunder- 
stood in the country. Out of doors, 





people did not weigh and scrutinise aij 
the “ifs” and ‘‘ands” of a substantive 
proposition, and they would not be satisfied 
with any such niceties of discrimination, 
They called upon the Government to take 
upon themselves the inquiry, and having 
completed it, to propose a remedy for 
existing evils, That was a legitimate 
proposition, and that was the fair import 
of the motion before the House. What 
would be said next Session if they com. 
plained of distress existing now? Why; 
‘¢ You never made any motions for inquiry, 
There was no motion before the House, 
You sat, like the right hon. Gentleman 
the Paymaster of the Forces (Sir. E, 
Knatchbull) in perfect indifference, and 
never troubled yourselves about it;” and 
hon. Members would have a right so to 
say. For, what would be thought of them 
at Manchester and in the mavufacturing 
districts, if they allowed the Session to 
pass by without inquiry? He said that if 
they did, they would not have deserved to 
have been returned to that House—they 
would be unfit to be the representatives of 
the great interests of the country. They 
did not ask the House to interfere with the 
rights of others—they asked only that they 
should be allowed to exercise their industry 
in the callings which were within their 
reach, and to earn, by labour, the bread 
to which they had a right. When the 
agriculturists came to that House, did 
they come for any such thing? Did they 
come to be enabled to cultivate their 
estates, and to apply themselves to the 
best means of earning a livelihood? No; 
they asked that foreign trade should be 
checked, and that they alone should be 
the provision merchants for the country. 
The manufacturers did not ask the House 
to check the agriculture of the country. 
They merely asked the House to remove 
impediments which never ought to have 
been allowed to exist, and they were 
justified in claiming that their rights 
should not be postponed. The immediate 
repeal of the Corn-laws was their right, 
and they expected to obtain it. Why 
should the repeal be postponed to protect 
the vested interest? If twenty men were 
imprisoned, accused of no offence, and 
for no cause whatever, would it be right 
to say, ‘‘ We cannot let you all out, be- 
cause if you are out you will compele 
with labour which is already im the market, 
and so we must let you out one by one: 

What sort of an argument would that be ! 
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Yet that was the argument. They pre- 
yented the foreign trade of the country 
from being wholly free, and deprived 
thousands of their fellow-countrymen of 
the right to exercise their industry in their 
callings, to which they were entitled ; and 
now they said that they must postpone 
doing justice, because they might inter- 
fere with the vested rights of those who 
commenced the original iniquity. One 
word with regard to the specious argument 
of the right. hon. Baronet, that we ought 
not reduce our duties till foreign countries 
were prepared to reciprocate. He admitted 
that this was a specious, and he knew not 
but that in some cases where there was a 
probability of effecting an arrangement, it 
might be a reasonable proposition; but 
the right hon, Gentleman seemed to argue 
that we were the parties whose interests 
would be sacrificed in this question. Let 
them, however, look at our tariff. He 
said that the tariff with the Corn-laws 
was the most hostile tariff to free-trade 
that existed in any country. A great deal 
had been said about the Brazils putting 
on 15 or 20 per cent. on our goods; but 
what had we put on their great staple 
article of production—sugar? We put on a 
duty of 350 per cent. And hon, Gentlemen 
opposite were the parties who talked about 
our giving way. They imposed upon the 
Brazils a treaty as unfair and prejudicial 
to both countries as ever existed. Then 
as to France: hov. Gentlemen talked 
much of the 20 per cent. put upon English 
linens, whilst we put a duty on French 
brandy, which was something enormous— 
nearly 500 per cent. The reason why we 
ought to be the first to make the change 
was apparent. He believed that it was 
nothing but the energy of our population 
and the natural advantages of this country 
thatenabled us to keep up our great extent 
of foreign trade in spite of those restric- 
tions. The hon. Member for Montrose had 
referred to the opinions of other countries 
with regard to our tariff, and he would 
also refer to a speech made by a distin- 
guished individual in America with refer- 
ence to the English commercial legislation, 
General Talmadge, who said :— 

“We will take as many of your manufac- 
lures as you please, if you admit our beef, 
pork, and grain on the same footing. But no, 
Says grandmother England; our books on 
free-trade are for you to read and obey, but 
not for us to act up to. England, with her 
commercial regulations, has again reduced us 
‘© the condition of a mere colony to her. 





Look at her Corn-laws. To name them is 
enough. She has, it is true, made a treaty of 
commerce and navigation with us; she has 
flooded us with her manufactures, and, in re« 
turn, takes nothing from us.” 


The noble Lord thought that was a 
point on the other side. We did flood 
America with our manufactures in 1836, 
but what was that trade? It was paid for 
in bad securities, and in bills that were 
not available. It was no trade at all, and 
for this very reason, that we attempted to 
get up a trade with a country when we 
refused to take her staple articles, The 
General continued, in reference to Eng- 
land, to say :— 


“She drains us of our specie to the amount 
of 1,000,000 dollars a month, and yet prohi- 
bits every article that we can carry her in 
return, but cotton. Let political quacks put 
plans of finance and currency upon paper as 
long as they please; there is no commercial 
condition which can be sound and healthy, but 
to put this country upon an equality, in regard 
to commerce, with the country with which she 
trades. Look at our rice: if that goes to Eng- 
land, it is met with a duty of three or four 
dollars ; and so it is with everything that they 
can grow in their colonies, and therefore we 
say, put their goods on the same footing as they 
place ours, On our pork there is a duty 
of six dollars a barrel in the West-India mar- 
ket, and is not some retaliation necessary ? 
Let us do justice to commerce, agriculture, 
and manufactures, and we ask no favour of ihe 
world.” 


He believed that he had quoted a gen- 
tleman of high authority in America, and 
he verily believed that an adherence to 
the sliding-scale by the right hon. Gentle- 
man was looked upon in the United States 
as an attempt on the part of this country 
to perpetuate restrictions, and to give up, 
as far as possible, all commercial relations 
with America, He had to apologise to 
the House for detaining them. He could 
read to them further statements in support 
of his arguments, but he doubted not that 
he should have another opportunity of 
doing so before the end of the Session, for 
it was a subject which would be constantly 
rising up. He saw no hope of decreased 
distress. Although he approved of the 
principle that property should be called 
upon to pay our heaviest additional ex- 
penses, yet he did not believe when the 
Income-tax came to be understood, that it 
would fall upon property. It would be 
payable out of the fund which gave rent, 
and wages, and profits. It would be a 
struggle between the receivers of wages 
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of rent, and of profits; and as he knew 
that the receivers of wages were the least 
able to maintain that struggle, they would 
first fail, and the end would be, that the 
income-tax would fall upon the labouring 
classes of this country, and would make 
them worse off than they now were. The 
hon. Gentleman the Member for White- 
haven said, in reference to America, that 
if free-trade were so good a thing, America 
ought to be the most prosperous country 
in the world. But the hon. Gentleman 
ought to remember what was prosperity. 
It was not because a few individuals en- 
joyed a splendid income, that the whole 
society was prosperous. Society was 
prosperous when the great mass of the 
community were enabled to obtain a large 
portion of the necessaries of life. That 
was the case in America. Let them look 
at the rate of wages in America—a dollar 
a day—and the price of food there; and 
then let them look at the rate of wages in 
England, and the price of food here. We 
called ourselves prosperous because we saw 
splendid equipages rolling along our 
streets, and our shops filled with the most 
costly articles, whilst a great mass of our 
population were unable to earn a living 
they were willing to work ‘for, and 
1,200,000 of our population were receiv- 
ing parochial relief. He said there was 
something wrong, and some evil at the 
root, when he saw this state of things— 
when he found our clergy preaching cha- 
rity sermons, and our nobles getting upcha- 
rity balls. [‘*No,no.”] Yes, charity balls 
and charity sermons were the means which 
the executive had adopted, in a time of 
unprecedented distress, to relieve the wants 
of the country. He considered these 
humiliating proceedings. He did not 
like to see the clergy drawn, as they must 
necessarily be, into a sort of political con- 
troversy. He was informed that, in many 
of the churches in this metropolis, and 
in one in particular, allusions had been 
made to the causes of this distress, 
and hints had been thrown out that 
it arose from a too large manufacturing 
system, so that there would be no hope of 
prosperity till the manufactures were re- 
duced. What a system was that which 
set the clergy lecturing in favour of the 
Corn-laws, and of extirpating the manu- 
facturing population! It would have been 
far better not to have imposed the duty of 
collecting these subscriptions on theclergy. 
He did not think it judicious, and under 
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any circumstances, by this appeal to cha. 
rity, they were only applying themselves 
to what appeared on the surface, they were 
not striking at the root of the evil, 
Debate adjourned till Monday. 


MiveEs AND CoLiieRizs BiLL.] Lord 
Ashley moved that the Mines and Col. 
lieries Bill be read a third time. 

Mr. Ainsworth ventured to hope that 
the noble Lord would not at this late hour 
press the third reading of this bill. He 
had received some communications since 
the former discussion on this measure, 
which induced him to believe that some 
further discussion would be highly neces- 
sary. He moved the adjournment of the 
debate. 

Mr. C. Villiers hoped the noble Lord 
would assent to the adjournment. The 
subject was one on which great differences 
of opinion existed, and it was highly de. 
sirable that some further debate should 
take place. He believed that the bill, in 
its present state, would come upon the 
colliery labourers as a surprise, and that 
there were many parts of the measure 
which required amendment. 

Lord Ashley was extremely sorry that 
he could not consent to the further delay 
of this bill in this House, He had received 
frequent communications approving of the 
measure, and, although if he felt that 
further delay would be advantageous, he 
should accede to the proposition of the 
hon. Member, yet, as the question stood, 
he could not assent to that proposition. 

Mr. Stansfield thought that if the re- 
strictive clauses of this bill were put into 
operation the trade in coals would be al- 
together annihilated. He supported the 
amendment. 

M:. B. Denison was bound to say that 
a very general feeling pervaded the west 
riding of Yorkshire in opposition to this 
bill. All were united in opposing the em- 
ployment of women in collieries, but in 
giving the noble Lord all praise for his 
benevolent views, he felt that as the mea- 
sure now stood he could not give it his 
consent. 

Mr. Protheroe gave the bill his cordial 
assent, and hoped the noble Lord would 
not assent to the amendment. 

Mr. H. Hinde said that his constituents 
were perfectly satisfied with the provisions 
of the bill; but he thought that there were 
parties, who were interested in its passing, 
who had not yet had time to express their 
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sentiments upon the subject. He should, 
therefore, support the amendment. 

Viscount Palmerston was prepared to 
support the bill. 

The House divided on the question of 
adjournment :—Ayes 16; Noes 62 : Majo- 
rity 46. 

List of the Ayes. 


Morris, D. 
Mundy, E. M. 
Bowring, Dr. Pechell, Capt. 
Denison, E. B. Scott, R. 
Gladstone,rt.hn,W.E, Thornley, T. 
Henley, J. W. Villiers, hon. C. 
Hinde, J. H. 
Knatchbull,rt.hn.SirE 
Leader, J. T. 

Martin, J. 


Aldam, W. 
Blake, M. J. 


TELLERS. 
Ainsworth, P. 
Stansfield, W. R. C. 


List of the Noxs. 


Ackland, Sir T. D. 
A’Court, Capt. 
Aglionby, H. A. 
Baring, rt. hon. F. T. 
Bateson, R. 
Blackstone, W. S. 
Borthwick, P. 
Buller, C. 

Buller, Sir J. Y. 
Campbell, A. 
Chelsea, Visct. 
Childers, J. W. 
Clive, hon. R. H. 
Colvile, C. R. 
Courtenay, Lord. 
Darby, G. 
Dickinson, F. H. 
Douglas, Sir C. E. 
Ellis, W. 

Eliot, Lord. 
Estcourt, T. G, B. 
Evans, W. 

Filmer, Sir E. 
Forbes, W. 

Forster, M. 
Fremantle, Sir T. 
Fuller, A. E. 


Hodgson, R. 
Howard, P. H. 
Jackson, J. D. 
Jones, Capt. 
Lefroy, A. 
Liddell, hon. H. T. 
Lincoln, Ear! of. 
Lockhart, W. 
Mackenzie, W. F. 
Mc Geachy, F. A. 
Mahon, Visct. 
Nicholl, rt. hn. J. 
Palmerston, Visct. 
Peel, rt. hn. Sir R. 
Pringle, A. 
Protheroe, E. 
Rashleigh, W. 
Rushbrooke, Col. 
Shaw, rt. hon. F. 
Sheppard, T. 
Sotheron, T. H. 
Stanley, Lord. 
Stuart, H. 

Sutton, hon, H. M. 
Vesey, bon. T. 
Wawn, J. T. 
Wood, B. 
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Graham, rt. hn, Sir J- 


Greene, T. 
Grogan, E. 
Hamilton, W. J. 


Hardinge,rt.hn.Sir H. 


Hawes, B. 


Wyse, T. 
Young, J. 


TELLERS. 
Ashley, Lord. 
Packington, J. 8. 


Question again put that the bill be read 
a third time. 

Mr. Ainsworth moved that the House 
do adjourn, 

_ The House again divided on the ques- 
tion of adjournment :— Ayes 6; Noes 48: 
Majority 42. 

[The names on the second division were 
the same as on the first with omissions. j 


Bill read a third time further proceed- 
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ings adjourned. Additional clauses to 

be brought up on Monday by way of 

riders. . 
House adjourned. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, July 4, 1842. 


Minutes.) Brius. Private—1*- Buckingham and Chan- 
dos Estate; Street's Divorce, 
2*- Toxteth Park and Sewerage (No. 2); Hele’s Charity ; 
Leeds Burial Ground ; Blackburn ard Chorley Road. 
Reported:—Pilkington’s Estate ; Calland’s Estate ; Liver- 
pool Improvement. 
3* and passed:—Lord Southampton’s Estate; Forth 
Marine Insurance Company; Mostyn’s Estate; Marquess 
of Tweedale’s Estate; Verconsin’s Naturalization. 
[The Salmon Fisheries (Scotland) Bill on a Report from 
a Select Committee, was put off for six months. ] 

PetiTIONS PRESENTED. By the Earl of Falmouth, from 
Thomas Treffry, against the Mining part of the Tariff.— 
From the Southern Baptist Association (Ireland), against 
the Grant of Money to support any particular Religion. 
—By the Earl of Malmesbury, from Ashbourne, against 
any further Grant to Maynooth.—From Inhabitants of 
Chowbent within Atherton, to Substitute a Declaration 
for Oaths. 





Arrempr to AssassinAte Her Ma- 
sesty.| The Duke of Richmond wished to 
ask his noble Friend, the Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs, whether the reports that 
had been circulated were true, of an at- 
tempt having been made on her Majesty’s 
life? He could assure his noble Friend, 
that he did not ask the question out of 
mere curiosity, and he begged of him not 
to give him an answer if there was any 
objection to give it, but he thought the 
House—-meeting that day—ought not to 
separate without asking whether there was 
any truth in these reports. 

The Earl of Aberdeen, in answer to the 
question of his noble Friend, could only 
say that he entirely sympathised in the 
feeling which his noble Friend had evinced, 
and which he was sure was felt universally 
by the House and throughout the country. 
He had to state that the individual refer- 
red to, had been arrested, but as he was 
still under examination, he thought it 
would be premature for him to express 
any opinion, or to make any statement on 
the subject at present. 


Income-Tax.—Juxy Divipenps.] Lord 
Brougham wished to put a question to the 
noble Earl, the President of the Board of 
Trade, respecting a matter which had 
given some alarm in the city, particularly 
among persons connected with the funds. 
It was understood, that the Income-tax 
was to be levied on the July Dividends, so 
as to extend back to January, instead of 
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April, when it came into operation. It 
seemed to him that it could be properly 
levied only upon a moiety of these divi- 
dends. 

The Earl of Ripon would make inquiry 
on the subject, and give an answer to- 
morrow. 

The House adjourned. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, July 5, 1842. 


Minutes.] Brits. Public.—2* Custom’s Acts. 
Private.—1*. Liverpool and Manchester Railway. 
2*- Imperial Bank of England. 
Reported.—Cauvin’s Estate; Deptford Pier; 
Lorton’s Estate. 

5* and passed :—Pilkington’s Estate; York Cathedral. 

Petitions Presented. By Lord Brougham, from Miners 
and others of the Newton Main pit, township of Led- 
sham, against parts of the Mines and Collicries Bill. 


Viseount 


Customs’ Actrs—Tue Tarirr.] The 
Earl of Ripon, in rising to move the 
second reading of the Customs’ Bill, said 
that, although it had been stated, par- 
ticularly by his noble Friend on his left 
hand (Earl Stanhope), that several objec- 
tions would be made to this measure, yet, 
judging by appearances, (alluding to the 
few Peers present,) it did not seem very 
likely that these objections would be very 


seriously pressed, or be decidedly adopted 


by their Lordships. At the same time, 
as this measure involved matter of con- 
siderable importance—though the only 
part specially interesting to their Lord- 
ships was probably contained in the sched- 
ule at the close of it, it would be his duty, 
and their Lordships would expect him, to 
make some statement of the grounds on 
which her Majesty’s Government proposed 
so extensive a revision of our customs, as 
well as the general principle on which the 
proposed alterations were founded. In 
making that explanation, he might have 
to refer to one or two particular items 
which appeared to him of superior im- 
portance, or which might be likely to 
attract their Lordships’ attention. The 
subject of our tariff of import duties was 
one that had, for many years past, from 
time to time attracted the attention of 
Parliament. It was not at all surprising 
that it should have done so. Any one 
who had attended to the details of these 
subjects must have known that, during 
the twenty-five years of war which occu- 
pied the close of the last and the begin- 
ning of the present century, the fiscal 
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liament to make great additions from time 
to time to the duties charged on articles 
of foreign produce imported into this 
country. Those duties were imposed ex. 
clusively for the purpose of revenue, at 
least with very few exceptions. But the 
duties when so imposed did in their prae- 
tical operation materially affect the prin- 
ciples of our commerce with foreign coun- 
tries. In many cases duties were laid on 
without reference to the value or the price 
of the article, and the effect was to. create 
strong protected interests at home which 
Parliament did not advert to in imposing 
those duties. Some of these duties were 
confined to the period of the war—othets 
continued after its termination. Such a 
state of things, when a return of peace 
altered our position with foreign countries, 
and even the position of different parts of 
this country with each other, could not 
fail to excite the attention of persons con- 
cerned to the amount of those duties, and 
to the degree in which they pressed on 
the manufacturing and commercial inte- 
rests of the country. Accordingly in 1818, 
when complete peace was restored by the 
withdrawal of the allied armies from 
France, and when the restoration of the 
currency in 1819, a measure of which he 
was not going to enter upon the merits, 
had affected the price of all articles, the 
attention of Parliament was drawn to the 
subject of the import duties, by two pe- 
titions presented to both Houses of Par- 
liament, and by examinations before com- 
mittees of either House. His noble Friend, 
the noble Marquess opposite (Marquess 
of Lansdowne) presented one of those pe- 
titions to that House. It was signed by 
the most distinguished and eminent men 
connected with commerce, and the noble 
Marquess followed it up by moving for a 
committee to inquire into the general sub- 
ject of our foreign trade. That was a 
very useful proposition, and was cordially 
acceded to by the then Government, and 
particularly by Lord Liverpool, who at 
that time was First Minister, although 
there were many difficulties in the way. 
Interests had grown up in the course of 
a long war opposed to change, but it was 
felt that the true commercial poliey of the 
country, whenever Parliament was enabled 
'to follow it, was to revert to that more 
“open and free system of commerce which 
prevailed before the war, and that when- 


|ever it was possible the tariff should re- 
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When the petition to which he had re- 
ferred was presented in the House of Com- 
mons, he took the opportunity of stating, 
on the part of the Government, its general 
coincidence in the principle, and his own 
conviction that when a favourable oppor- 
tunity offered, a revision of the import 
duties should take place. The difficulties 
in the way of such a proceeding were, as 
he said, very great. Among others, the 
effect of the change in the currency ope- 
rated to an extent which no one antici- 
pated. But still the principle that a more 
free system of commercial intercourse was 
that which should be aimed at was ad- 
mitted on all sides. The progress of giving 
effect to this principle was slow, and had 
been represented to have been more slow 
than was consistent with good policy ; 
but he did not think so, because changes 
of this sort ought to be gradual, and not 
forced against public feeling. The prin- 
ciple, however, he had always maintained, 
and it had been his lot to suggest measures 
founded on that principle, which had been 
adopted by the Legislature. A late right 
hon, Friend of his, Mr. Huskisson, whom 
he could never name without great respect 
and an acknowledgement of the ability 
which he manifested in all matters con- 


nected with the commerce of the country, 
did in 1825 take the first decided step to 
bring the tariff of import duties under the 
consideration of Parliament, with a view 
of putting them into a condition more 
reasonable and more advantageous to our 


foreign commerce. In the following years 
successive Governments had carried out 
the principle still further. In 1835 and 
1836, very extensive alterations took place 
in many of the articles of the tariff, on 
the same principle and with the same 
object. When her Majesty’s present Min- 
isters were called on to administer the af- 
fairs of the country, they found that this 
principle had received the sanction of Par- 
liament, and they found themselves placed 
in circumstances which made it imperative 
on them to take a more general view of 
the whole subject, with a view of consider- 
ing whether they might not at once carry 
the principle into more extensive effect. 
An examination had taken place into the 
subject before a committee of the other 
House of Parliament, to which it bad been 
referred. The question was not referred 
to that committee so much for the purpose 
of their giving a general opinion on the 
abstract principle, as for that of seeing 
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practically how the present duties worked, 
what was their amount, and what was their 
effect on the introduction of the articles 
on which they were levied. He would not 
now enter into the question as to whether 
he did or did not agree with the report of 
the committee, or with the opinions of in- 
dividual witnesses examined before it; 
but he said that it was impossible to look 
at the tables which the committee pre- 
sented without seeing that the tariff was 
now in such a situation as made it abso- 
lutely necessary that it should undergo a 
revision. Some articles were actually pro- 
hibited—others were subjected, nobody 
could tell why, to duties so high as to 
amount to a prohibition. Such articles, 
of course, produced no revenue at all. 
Many others, without any visible or assign- 
able reason, were loaded with duties of 
from 60, 100, and even 200 per cent., 
amounting practically to all but exclusion, 
tending to the interruption of commerce, 
to the inconvenience of the consumer, and 
to the injury of the revenue. At the same 
time stnugglers were enabled to introduce 
these very articles to the detriment of 
those who supposed themselves protected 
by high duties, and to the injury of public 
morals. All these considerations, respect- 
ing which it would be waste of time to go 
into details, made the Government feel 
the absolute necessity of overhauling as it 
were, the whole system of import duties. 
Their Lordships would feel from what he 
had said that they had done this not un- 
necessarily, and that the present measure 
was neither a hasty nor an ill-timed one. 
The revision of the tariff was a matter of 
ro small difficulty. In the tables presented 
by the committee there was one column of 
great importance, which was not filled up, 
namely, that which should contain what 
was supposed to be a just proportion be- 


‘tween the duties to be levied, and the 


average prices of the articles in bond. It was 
necessary to ascertain this in order to tell 
what duties should be attached to any 
specific article, and this information the 
Government endeavoured to procure in 
the first instance. Jn revising the tariff, 
the first principle adopted was to put an 
end to prohibitory duties, which he had 
not heard defended by any one, even of 
those who thought the Government had 
gone too far in admitting foreign articles, 
No one now contended for more than a 
protecting duty, and the only question 
was, how far the protection should be 
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carried. The proportion of duty to be 
levied varied according to the nature of 
the article. With regard to articles ne- 
cessary for our own manufactures, the 
principle adopted was this—that the du- 
ties on all raw material, some of which 
were exceedingly high, should be reduced 
within the limits of 5 per cent. on the 
value of the article, and as much below 
that as was practicable. With respect to 
articles partially manufactured, but neces- 
sary in that state for some of our manu- 
factures, such as thrown silk, the principle 
adopted was that the duty should not 
exceed 10 per cent. on the value. With 
regard to manufactured articles themselves, 
the general principle was, that the duties 
should fluctuate between 12 and 20 per 
eent. on the value. Mr. Huskisson in 
some of the important alterations which 
he proposed, thought 30 per cent. neces- 
sary; but it did not appear to the present 
Government justifiable to put the protec- 
tion of manufactures so high. Some of 
the present protecting duties were lower, 
and yet sufficient. The duty on cotton 
goods was 10 per cent., and on woollen 
goods 15 per cent., which, to say the 
least, was abundant protection. They 
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were also guided in the regulation of the 


rates of duty by a reference to the duties 
which foreign governments might impose 
on British goods. The treaty with Por- 
tugal placed a duty on every sort of Bri- 
tish manufacture of 15 per cent. he 
treaty with Brazil gave the same advan- 
tage. It was always considered that 15 
and 20 per cent. were rates of duty of 
which England had no right to complain, 
but it was necessary that she should mani- 
fest a disposition to give corresponding 
foreign articles, or at least articles as it 
were in pare materid, the same facilities 
which she wished to obtain for her own 
goods in foreign markets. By adopting, 
therefore, a duty of 15 or 20 per cent. on 
foreign manufactures, we should show 
that we did not seek a higher protection 
against other countries, than we expected 
them to give their own manufacturers 
against ours. ‘Phat was the principle on 
which these duties in reference to raw 
materials had been reduced in this tariff. 
He did not mean to say there were no ex. 
ceptions; there were exceptions, exceptions 
which he certainly regretted, but hethought 
the circumstances which led to the making 
them were such as fully justified them. The 
two material articles of raw manufacture 
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on which they had proposed no reduction 
were certainly very important ones, cotton 
wool and wool itself—both of them arti. 
cles no doubt of essential importance, 
The duty in both these cases amounted to 
full 5 per cent. on the value, or nearly so, 
The only justification, especially in the 
case of cotton wool, for not reducing the 
duties on these articles, was the amount 
of revenue it would occasion the loss of; 
and looking to that circumstance, and 
looking to various considerations applying 
to other articles on which it was proposed 
to make large reductions affecting the 
revenue, it was thought that it would 
not be desirable, at the present moment 
to reduce the duties on these articles; 
and he certainly thought, notwithstanding 
the arguments of Gentlemen for whose 
opinions he had high respect, that, looking 
at the public interests generally, the se- 
lection which had been made of duties for 
reduction was more likely to be generally 
advantageous to the country than if 
some of them had been omitted for the 
purpose of including the duty on cotton 
wool. There was another exception to 
which he wished to advert, and that was 
in the case of articles of silk manufacture, 
in which they did not propose to make 
any reduction. Their Lordships were, 
probably, aware that, although the duties 
on manufactured silks were from 25 
to 30 per cent. on the value, in some 
cases even more than 30 per cent., yet 
these high duties did not operate as a pro- 
hibition, for the importation of the article 
was still so extensive as to produce an 
anoual revenue of between 200,000/. and 
300,000/.; so that, although the duty 
was certainly too high, it did not exclude 
foreign silks from this country. In refer- 
ence to this, as well as to some other ar- 
ticles on which the duties had not been re- 
duced, he had another remark to make; 
their Lordships were aware that negotia- 
tions had been carried on with France, for 
the purpose of endeavouring, on our part, 
to place the commercial interests of each 
country on a more satisfactory footing; 
and their Lordships would naturally ima- 
gine that in such a negotiation silk was a 
manufacture on which the French would 
more particularly be desirous of obtaining 
some relaxation in our duties, From cit+ 
cumstances into which it was not necessary 
for him then to enter, this negotiation had 
not been brought to a final conclusion; 
and he deeply regretted that such should 
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be the case, for he confessed he thought it 
would have been wise policy on the part 
of France, and he was sure it would have 
been wise policy on the part of England, 
to have regulated the commercial relations 
of two such great and wealthy countries 
on principles which would tend to mutual 
advantage, and still mutual jealousies. 
He had not, however, given up the hope 
that a time might yet come when this 
great object would be satisfactorily accom- 
plished. But in the mean time, this sub- 
ject being still, as it were, under negotia- 
tion or, at least, liable to a revival of 
negotiations, it was felt by the British 
Government that it would not be consistent 
with prudence to make a reduction in 
those duties which were among the princi- 
pal subjects of negotiation; and this 
remark applied to other articles, as well as 
to silk. It was obviously desirable that 
we should retain certain advantages which 
we might be called upon, in future nego- 
tiations, to concede to France and other 
countries—that we should reserve some- 
thing to offer them in return for conces- 
sions which they might be disposed to 
make to us. In this policy, he would 
submit, there was no illiberality, no jea- 
lousy, no hostility chargeable upon the 
Government of this country; it was simply 
a principle of sound policy, due to the 
protection of our own interests; and he 
was firmly of opinion that arrangements 
would yet be made with France and other 
countries, in the highest degree advan- 
tageous to all parties. There were many 
other articles named in the tariff, on 
which it was unnecessary for him to 
trouble their Lordships; but there was 
one article, which might be justly called a 
material of manufacture, on which he 
would say a few words—he referred to the 
timber duties. These duties had often 
been the subject of discussion in Parlia- 
ment; but he had never heard any one 
contend that the duty on timber was, in 
itself, a desirable thing; or that, consi- 
dered as a duty, it was anything but a 
severe infliction on the consumer, that 
consumer being the whole people, for it 
was clear that every member of the com- 
munity was more or less interested in 
having timber at a moderate price. Every 
house, public or private, from the palace 
of the Sovereign to the cottage of her low- 
liest subject, was interested in having 
cheap timber. Every implement of ma- 
chinery and agriculture, almost everything 
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used in carrying on every sort of trade, 
was interested in having cheap timber ; 
and, more especially, there was one inte- 
rest of very great importance to this 
country, the shipping interest, which was 
vitally concerned in this question of cheap 
timber, It was to be borne in mind that 
at this moment thousands of vessels were 
traversing the ocean, were navigating 
every sea, bearing the flags of nations 
which, fifty years ago, and even much 
later, never dreamt of entering into com- 
mercial navigation; and it was, therefore, 
essential to this country, while all the 
world, well nigh, was thus competing for the 
carrying trade, that all the impediments 
which stood in the way of our shipping in- 
terest should, as far as possible, be removed, 
so as to give our commercial navy a fair 
chance and prospect of competing success- 
fully with every other country in the world, 
whatever incidental advantages remained 
to some of those countries in particular 
respects. Upon this subject he might 
succinctly state, without going into unne- 
cessary details, that he believed there was 
no article employed in the equipment of 
vessels on which the duties were not re- 
duced to the lowest possible point in the 
present tariff. One particular item of ex- 
pense he might here advert to, though it 
did not occur in this portion of the 
tariff, and that was the article of salt pro- 
visions—an article, of course, of main 
mportance in the equipment of vessels. 
As the law now stood, although vessels 
going on a foreign voyage were permitted 
to take on board, for their own consump- 
tion, certain and specified quantities of 
certain other articles, such as rum and 
sugar, without paying the usual duties on 
those articles, yet they were not in like 
manner permitted to take on board, with- 
out the payment of duty, foreign salted 
provisions for their own consumption, 
although an article of equal or greater 
importance for this purpose than those 
he had mentioned. The only way in 
which British vessels could take these 
salted provisions on board, was as cargo to 
be exported to some foreign port ; and in 
order to give effect to this restriction the 
law required that every vessel which had 
exported such a cargo should bring back 
a certificate from our consul at the parti- 
cular port, that the salt provisions in 
question had been landed. The law in 
this respect, however, was continually 
evaded, and it was highly desirable that 
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it should be done away with altogether, 
and that the certificate should no Jonger 
be required. The next matter to which 
he would call the attention of their Lord- 
ships was the general question of provi- 
sions, especially cattle. On this point he 
was aware a battery was about to be 
opened on him right and left, but he was 
so entirely convinced that the objections 
which had been made to the proposed 
alterations in this respect were altogether 
without foundation, that he was greatly in 
hopes he should convince both the noble 
Earl near him (Earl Stanhope) aud the 
noble Duke on the cross benches (the Duke 
of Richmond) that they were wrong, and 
ought to withdraw their threatened battery. 
As to sheep, there was no chance of their 
coming to any extent worth speaking of. 
The merinos were, he believed, pretty 
well given up, aod at all events most 
assuredly the agriculturists here need be 
under no apprehension of their entering 
into any formidable competition with our 
own South Downs, and he believed there 
was quite as little chance of the British 
farmer being undersold to any extent by 
the foreign grower in the article of cattle. 
The law as it now stood was not, however, 
Some of 


a fixed and permanent law. 
their Lordships might recollect that they 
had passed nearly twenty years of their 
lives under a different system of law 


from the present. During the whole of 
the war, from the year 1793, the law 
prohibiting the importation of foreign 
cattle, sheep, and pigs, were suspended, 
and foreign cattle, sheep, and pigs, could 
for twenty years be imported into this 
country duty free. He was well aware 
that this was in time of war, and that the 
circumstances of the war were such as to 
defeat, in a great measure, the intentions 
of the Legislature in giving the Crown 
the power to suspend the prohibition; 
for France, Belgium, and Holland, and 
afterwards the north of Germany,and Den- 
mark, then the only portions of the con- 
tinent within reach of us were, the first 
of them our enemy, and the others the 
allies of that enemy; so that practically 
the suspension was inoperative; but, 
nevertheless, the fact of the suspension 
showed that in those days the policy of 
permanently prohibiting the import of 
foreign cattle, sheep, or pigs, was admitted 
to be untenable under those circum- 
stances, and circumstances which had 
happened once might happen again. It 
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did not follow that it would require just 
precisely the same circumstances as in 
1793 to induce the Legislature again to 
suspend the law. There was a variety of 
circumstances which might lead to the 
same result, and he considered for his 
part that it would be iofinitely to the ad. 
vantage of the British Government to 
exchange the present system for a perma. 
nent system of a moderate duty. There 
where many other reasons why a moderate 
duty should be substituted for the present 
rates. He knew quite well that the breed- 
ing of cattle in this country had of late 
years greatly increased—that the capital 
which had been expended in agricultural 
improvements had been partly devoted to 
improving the breed of cattle, but at the 
same time he might well doubt whether 
the quantity of cattle had increased ex. 
actly in proportion to the increase in the 
population; and when their Lordships 
considered the rate at which popula- 
tion was increasing, he certainly must 
conceive that it behoved Parliament to 
look a little beyond the present moment, 
and endeavour to provide in time against 
a cortingency which,should it arise, would 
fill every well-wisher to his country with 
deep regret. If the case were as he stated, 
surely to maintain probibition for the sole 
purpose of giving a monopoly—for prohi- 
bition was nothing less—would be a very 
short-sighted view of what were the inte- 
rests of the consumers in this country; 
and he was sure that there could be no 
person in that or the other House of Par- 
liament, or out of Parliament, to whatever 
particular interest he might happen to be- 
long, who would not feel and admit that 
the interests of the consumer were the 
interests in which they were all deeply 
interested. This was his opinion, and, as 
he believed, the opinion of all men who 
thought on the subject ; and he was cone 
fident that this consideration would not 
be overlooked by noble Lords in deciding 
on the policy of this alteration. He would 
proceed to consider what might be the 
effect of this alteration on that interest 
which was supposed to be especially liable 
to be injured from the adoption of this 
change; and here, he could not help 
thinking that there was no foundation 
whatever for any anticipation of evil to 
the British farmer from reducing the duty 
on foreign cattle to 20s. a head. This was 
an exceedingly moderate duty, and of 
itself could not operate as anything more 
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than a shight duty for revenue. As to the 
cattle to be imported, he must say, looking 
round at the various parts of the world 
whence the great, the formidable invasion 
of bullocks was threatened, he could ,not, 
for the life of him, find out where these 
bullocks were to come from, for he did 
not know where they were. He was sure 
they would not come from France ; every 
person who knew anything of that country 
was perfectly well aware that meat was 
exceedingly dear there. There were pub- 
lications issued on the part of the French 
government, which demonstrated beyond 
the possibility of doubt, that the supply 
of cattle in that country in no degree 
kept pace with the increase of its 
population. France was essentially an im- 
porting country in this respect; she could 
not feed her population unless she im- 
ported cattle; and there were some cir- 
cumstances connected with the price and 
consumption of cattle in France, upon 
which he would say a few words, He 
would not trouble their Lordships with 
any details as to the imports and exports 
of France; it was quite clear she must 
import ; but the degree in which the price 
of cattle had been raised in France, and 
the degree in which the consumption had 
failed to keep pace with the population, 
was somewhat curious, and was moreover 
quite sufficient to calm the apprehensions 
of the noble Duke, if he thought France 
was the country whence the flood of foreign 
cattle was to inundate the British farmers. 
As to prices, he held in his hand a table, 
published by the French government, and 
printed with other papers before their 
Lordships, which showed the prices of 
cattle in France from the years 1820 to 
1841. He found that the prices of cat- 
tle sold in those years at Poissy and 
Paris were these:—In 1820, 91. 14s. 4d. 
a head; in 1821, 10/. 13s. 7d. in 1822, 
11/.16s,9d.; in 1823, 112. 11s. 2d. He 
would net go through the whole list; 
it was sufficient for him to state that the 
price went on progressively rising year 
after year, until it reached, in 1837, 
141. 83. 9d. ahead; in 1838, 15/. 3s. 2d. ; 
in 1839, 150. 13s. 7d.; in 1840, 15J. 4s. ; 
and in 1841, 19/7. 2s. 6d. ; so thatin 1841 
the price of the head of cattle in France 
was more than double what it was in 1820, 
while at the same time the average weight 
of the cattle had diminished. Their Lord- 
ships would see that this increase in price 
tended materially to affect the consuming 
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powers of the people ; and, in illustration 
of this, he would proceed to state some 
facts as to the number of cattle consumed 
in Paris before and after 1798. In the 
latter year, the consumption in Paris was, 
of oxen, 70,000; of cows, 18,000; and of 
calves, 120,000. He could not exactly 
state what the population of Paris was at 
that period, but the average of the popu- 
lation from 1812 to 1816, when, of course, 
the amount had increased above what it 
was before 1798, was 547,000. Now in 
these years, from 1812 to 1816, the con- 
sumption of Paris, which, of oxen, was, in 
1798, 70,000, was only 71,996; and when 
you come to the four years ending 1840, 
when the population had increased to 
950,000, the consumption of oxen was 
only 70,757; of cows, 18,924; while the 
consumption of calves, which in 1798 was 
120,000, had dwindled down in the years 
1837—1840, to an average of 79,000 
only. There was manifestly, then, no need 
of apprehending a very alarming impor- 
tation of cattle from France, not to men- 
tion that when the ports of England were 
opened to foreign cattle at the reduced 
duty, this competition would necessarily 
raise the price of cattle in France still 
bigher than it was at present; so that the 
British grazier would have still less cause 
for apprehension. Belgium, in this re- 
spect, was much in the same condition as 
France. Great apprehensions had been 
expressed, too, as to the Flemish oxen, 
and, no doubt, that breed of cattle was of 
a superior kind. Great pains were taken 
with it; but he believed there was no part 
of Europe in which the supply was so in- 
adequate to the demand as in Belgium, 
and where the price had been raised in a 
more marked manner. It was true that 
Belgium made some few exports, but these 
were altogether of cattle imported from 
Holland and other contiguous countries. 
The first impression produced in Belglum 
at the news of the intended change in our 
tariff, as to cattle, was one of great alarm ; 
for they thought that when England 
stepped in as a competitor for the supplies 
of foreign cattle, the price would neces- 
sarily be raised in Belgium, but this alarm 
had since subsided, just as the cattle fever, 
he believed, would ere long subside in this 
country, and with it the pangs and throes 
of his noble Friend, who he hoped would 
soon grow perfectly calm and satisfied, 
and pleased with the arrangement. The 
same remark he had just made would ap- 
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ply to the whole German League. From 
some portions of that League no doubt 
cattle were exported ; but from the papers 
before their Lordships, it appeared that in 
those countries the breeding of cattle in 
no degree kept pace with the increase of 
population, and the price, moreover, had 
been for a series of years on the increase. 
From Austria, most assuredly, no cattle 
would come. Austria, in the first place, 
was not within reach of this country for 
this purpose ; and, moreover, the Austrian 
government had laid an export duty on 
its cattle, showing that they did not sup- 
pose they had more than enough cattle for 


themselves, if enough. As to Poland, it | p 


was but the other day that he was looking 
at a document published by the Russian 
government, showing the condition of 
Poland for the last ten years, and which, 
after giving an account of a series of dif- 
ferent harvests which had occurred there, 
went on to give a statement respecting the 
cattle raised in that country, whence it 
appeared that Poland was so straitened 
in this respect, that it had of late years 
obtained the greater portion of its cattle 
from the depths of Russia ; so that the fat 
beasts which were to come over here from 
that quarter, to spread ruin amongst our 
agriculturists, must begin their long march 
from the depths of the Ukraine. He did 
not suppose that his noble Friend could 
expect to see cattle come from such a dis- 
tant country in fine condition. He recol- 
lected, during the occupation of France 
by the allied army, seeing a herd of from 
3 to 4,000 cattle, which had been sent 
from Hungary for the supply of the Aus- 
trian troops there; and, although they 
were large bony animals, yet, after their 
long journey, their appearance was most 
miserable, and they were lean and thin 
in the extreme. There were, then, only 
two spots in Europe from which they 
could expect any great supply of cattle— 
namely, Holland and Denmark. Both 
these countries were very limited in size, 
and not every part of them was qualified 
for the rearing of cattle. He would not 
detain the House by going into statistical 
details respecting the probable amount of 
cattle which could be obtained from these 
countries. He believed, however, that 
the result would show that the part of 
Europe from whence cattle could be ex- 
pected, did not afford a supply of cattle, 
either in quality or quantity, such as could 
injure the grazier of thiscountry. When 
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prices had a tendency to be extremel 

high, no doubt the effect of this alteration 
would be to limit the prices by competi- 
tion, He thought that this would be rather 
beneficial than otherwise, as it would pre- 
vent the producer getting an unfair share 
of advantage at the expense of the con- 
sumer. He contended, then, that the 
proposition for the importation of foreign 
cattle was just, safe, expedient, and wise 
in itself, and would not only prove ad- 
vantageous to the consumer, but it could 
not prove injurious to the breeder of 
cattle. His noble Friend, the other night, 
gave him a long list of articles, the pro- 
osed duties on which his noble Friend 
could feel called upon to comment on at 
a future stage of the bill, and his noble 
Friend said, that he should require an ex. 
planation with respect to each of them, 
His noble Friend, no doubt, would go 
into a statement with respect to each of 
them; he should, therefore, postpone 
what he had to say on those various arti- 
cles until then, when he would endeavour 
to answer any objections which his noble 
Friend might make, if his memory did 
not fail him in going through such a 
multitudinous list. He would not dwell 
longer on this list of articles at present, 
He would not say any thing then to re- 
vive the controversy with respect to the 
sugar duties. He was fully aware of the 
arguments which would be made use of 
on this subject by noble Earls opposite, 
but he would not weary the House by al- 
luding to them further than to say that he 
did not think that they could make any 
alteration of the sugar duties at present, 
without producing such an effect on the 
public revenue as would be most impoli- 
tic. He said this without reference to the 
duty on sugar from our colonies, or on 
sugar the produce of foreign countries. 
He hoped that noble Lords would agree 
with him that they could not do everything 
at once, and more particularly in dealing 
with such a matter as the present at a 
period when they had no surplus revenue. 
Although circumstances at present ren- 
dered it necessary to revise the tariff, he 
thought, in the first instance, that it would 
be more wise and prudent for the Govern- 
ment to confine their attention to the great 
mass of the smaller articles in the tari 

to which he had before referred, as well as 
the larger article of timber, than to apply 
themselves exclusively to other articles 
on which the duty was high, and with 
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respect to which no doubt a reduction of which labour largely entered, had stated 
duty was desirable when it could be) to him that they found on reflection, that 
effected. At present, however, he feared | the objections which they had formerly 
that could not be done with any regard to | made against the reduction of duty were 


the safety of the revenue. 


He alluded to | unfounded, and that the reasons which 


such articles as sugar, tea, tobacco, fo- | he gave at the time ought to have con-« 
reign spirits, although other considera- | vinced them at once. This had been pe- 


tions applied to that article as well as to 
foreign wines. All these articles produced 


| 


culiarly the case with respect to articles of 
small bulk which could be easily smug- 


a large sum to the revenue, and however | gled. One person in particular who had 
desirable it might appear to deal with | strongly objected to the reduction of the 
them, he was satisfied that it was for the | article in the production of which he was 


interest of commerce as well as for the 
interest of the consumer, that they should 
at present extend any reduction of duty 
which they could afford to the great mass 
of articles, He believed that there wee 
about 1,100 articles on which cus- 
toms’ duty was levied, and on a very large 
portion of them the amount of duty re- 
received was small, and could be reduced 
without any great risk to the revenue. He 
thought, therefore, that it would be better 
to take 700 or 800 articles, and deal with 
them so as to afford to commerce a very 
great boon; and although he did not pre- 
tend to estimate to what extent the re- 
duction would be beneficial to the con- 
sumers, he might say that the revision of 
the tariff would prove generally beneficial 
to all classes. He had now shown that 
this measure would, on the one hand, 
promote the interests of the consumer, 
and on the other our commercial interests ; 
and, at the same time, these desirable 
results would be produced without injury 
to the revenue. He knew that he might 
be told by some that he did not go far 
enough, and by others that he went much 
too far. He had been told this by several 
deputations which had waited on him 
during the progress of the measure through 
the other House; and after he had heard 
what they had to say, the result generally 
was, that he was satisfied that the course 
taken by the Government was the best. 
They had done enough in the essential 
articles with respect to which they pro- 
posed a change, and they had not done 
too much as regarded other articles. This, 
he was bound to say, was the effect pro- 
duced on his mind since the time when 
the propositions were laid before Parlia- 
ment, and since he had had an oppor- 
tunity of communicating with all the 
parties interested. Persons connected 
with the production of several important 
articles on which it was proposed to lower 
the duty, and into the manufacture of 











interested had recently waited on him and 
frankly told him that he had been in 
France and had carefully looked into the 
matter, and that he had come to him, not 
as he did formerly to object to the propo- 
sition, but to tell him that he thought that 
it would not prove injurious, and that at 
the same time, the reduction of duty 
would have the effect of putting an end to 
smuggling. He believed that he had said 
as much as was necessary to explain the 
general outline of the principles on which 
the bill was founded; and all that he 
would further say was, that if it produced 
the effects which he expected—namely, 
the extension of our commerce, and relief 
to our suffering industry, without doing 
harm to any other interest—he should 
feel amply repaid for any trouble which 
the preparation of the measure might 
have given him, At the same time, when 
he said this, he knew that he was not en. 
titled to take any credit for this, as it was 
only the performance of his duty. He 
had said enough, he thought, to satisfy 
the House that the measures which the 
Government had brought forward was one 
which he should be justified in calling 
upon their Lordships to read a second 
time. 

Earl Stanhope would endeavour to imi- 
tate his noble Friend who had avoided 
details of figures, and should bear in mind 
the advice of the late Marquess of Lans- 
downe, ‘‘ I advise you, when you make a 
speech on finance, to avoid all mention of 
figures.” He was aware that a super- 
abundance of details was calculated to 
embarrass a subject. He should state 
some of the great reasons why their Lord- 
ships ought to reject this bill; but, though 
he meant to confine himself to these 
limits, he thought it necessary to refer in 
detail to one argument of his noble Friend 
as a specimen and type of the others. On 
the subject of cattle the noble Earl had 
expressed a confident expectation, in 
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which he would be disappointed, that he 
had convinced him by his arguments, 
though he might expect, and this expect- 
ation would be realized, to defeat him by 
a majority. As Milton said of kings, the 
noble Earl was ‘‘ weak in argument, but 
strong in legions.” He was suprised that 
‘the Minister of the Crown who originally 
proposed this measure should take for 
comparison the year 1835 as his model, 
when the average price of wheat was 39s., 
and the prices of cattle were proportionally 
reduced. If those prices had continued, 
public and private credit would have been 
at an end, and a general bankruptcy would 
have ensued. That Minister should have 
commenced his researches a little earlier, 
and gone back to 1825, when the extra- 
ordinary prosperity prevailed in all parts 
of the country which was referred to 
in the Speech from the Throne, which 
stated that content pervaded all classes 
of the community. Now, however, all 
classes were equally discontented. But 
that Minister could not have referred 
to 1825 without a most painful reflec- 
tion, he must have recollected that 


though there was extraordinary prosperity 
at the commencement of that year, before 


its close it was destroyed by a measure 
which bore his own name, being called 
“« Peel’s Bill.” In that year the average 
price of beef in Smithfield and Leadenhall 
markets was 4s. 7d.; it was now 3s. 6d. 
Salt beef and salt pork, in 1825, were 
71. 19s. per tierce; in 184] they were 
71. 38s. 5d. He was aware that the price 
of meat might be affected by peculiar 
causes, as the mortality of cattle; but 
there was nothing to indicate a deficiency 
of supply, and from Ireland more came 
than ever; and yet they had been told 
that was a sufficient reason for abolishing 
the prohibition; and the noble Karl had 
talked of the undue share of advantage 
which fell to the growers of corn and the 
breeders of cattle. He wished the noble 
Earl would argue this point with the head 
of the Government, who, on the 16th of 
May said— 

“There is no description of property re- 
duced in so great a degree as the profit de- 
rived from the feeding of lean cattle. I admit 
that the traffic in lean cattle is carried on with 
great advantage from certain parts of Ireland 
and Scotland.” 

f such was the case, he asked how 
could the duty be reduced without in- 
justice? A reduction of ld, per lb. on 
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meat was a reduction of 33 per cent. of 
the profits. The noble Earl advanced 
another reason — that the reduction wag 
necessary to provide for an increased 
population. This was not an original ar- 
gument it was one of the great reasons 
urged for a repeal of the Corn-laws, and 
seemed to have been taken from one of 
the Anti-Corn-law circulars, or some 
speech of the Anti-Corn-law League. The 
noble Earl had referred to a report—it 
was not what the Chinese called “A 
clear and perspicuous report.” He could 
not believe that the price of oxen of 6 
ewt. at Kiel was 7/., and 6} at Hamburg 
12/., when so large a profit could be made 
by driving cattle such an inconsiderable 
distance. Then the price of beef at 
Bremen is stated to be from 1/. 6s. 8d. to 
81. 4s. per 100 lb., which was 1s, 74d, 
per lb. He denied that this could be 
correct, unless Bremen was in a state of 
siege or blockade. It was no doubt a 
mistake. Oxen that had been driven 
100 miles could be sold in Hamburgh (at 
4d. per pound) at a profit of 2/. 13s. 
per ox, Sheep driven the same distance 
could be sold (at 43d. per pound), ata 
profit of 9s, 6d. per sheep; and hogs 
driven eighty miles could be sold (at 
4d. per pound) at a profit of lls. per 
hog. At the same time the price of oil 
cake was in Denmark but 6/. 6s. per ton, 
while in England it was 10/. 10s. per ton. 
In England barley was 30s. per quarter, 
in Denmark it was only one-half that 
sum. In 1828, when beef sold in France 
at 5d. the pound, 67,000 head of cattle 
were imported there, the duty, freight, 
and expenses being less than 14d, 
per pound upon oxen. The duty on 
an ox in France was 2/., besides mu- 
nicipal dues of 11. more. In Holland 
the duty was ll. 3s. 4d. If they turned 
to America they found that at Cincinnati, 
on the Ohio, salted pork was sold at from 
3d. to 14d. per pound, and the circular of 
Messrs, Lizardi stated, that pork of a 
better quality than that usually sold in 
England cost in New Orleans not more 
than 3d. the pound; and such was the 
advantage now enjoyed by that country 
in rearing cattle, that while in 1840 the 
quantity of salted beef imported from 
America was 7,700 cwt., it had increased 
in 1841 to 22,429 cwt., or more than 
thrice the amount. The exports from 
New Orleans were tripled in two years, 
and he had no doubt, that if the tariff be- 
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came law, not only would our markets be 
victualled from America, but our navy 
also, The right hon. Baronet at the head 
of the Government stated, on the 23rd of 
May, 1842, that he wished the tariff would 
reduce the price of meat, because he con- 
sidered it was now too high. Yet the 
whole scope of the right hon. Baronet’s 
argument went to show, that there would 
really be no reduction at all. He wished 
the right hon. Gentleman would make up 
his mind which argument he meant to 
stand by, and not thus endeavour to sit 
down upon two stools. If he did, he 
might find himself in the same position 
that many other persons had been in who 
had attempted the same feat. The two 
arguments neutralised each other, for if 
the price of meat was not to be reduced by 
the tariff, then of what benefit would the 
tariff be to the consumer; while, if the 
price was to be reduced, what was to be- 
come of the producer? But the right hon. 
Baronet really had a most remarkable 
talent for exhibiting facts in such a light 
that one-half of his audience believed 
them to be black, and the other believed 
them to be white. This was exactly what 
the right hon. Baronet had done with 


regard to the Corn-laws, and now he was 
doing the same with respect to the im- 


portation of cattle. Compared with such 
feats the sleight-of-hand proceedings of 
the German juggler were quite insigni- 
ficant. He might say of the tariff what 
Pitt said of Bonaparte—that nothing was 
too vast for the temerity of his ambition, 
nor was anything too small or insignificant 
for the grasp of his rapacity. He might 
say the same of this tariff—nothing was 
too important not to be included, nothing 
so insignificant as to be safe from being 
meddled with, With the permission of 
the House he would proceed to state his 
objections to a few of the articles. First, 
with regard to onions. It appeared that 
onions might be imported from Holland 
at ls. 6d. per bushel, including freight 
and other charges, which, with the pro- 
posed duty of 6d., would make 2s. the 
price at which they could be imported 
here from abroad, Now, the remunerat- 
ing price in England was not less than 
3s. 6d. a bushel. There were no less 
than 2,300 acres of ground employed in 
the cultivation of onion and other gar- 
den seeds. The production of those seeds 
Tequired five times as many labourers 
as were required for land used for ge- 
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neral agricultural purposes, at an expense 
of about 40/ per acre. The price of the 
seed did not affect that of the crop, a 
very small proportion only being used— 
about 10lb. per acre. It appeared that 
onion seed could be imported at Is. 9d. 
per pound, exclusive of the duty, which 
would amount to no more than about 4d. 
per pound. The remunerating price in 
England, however, according to the aver- 
age of the last eighteen years, was 3s. 2d. 
per pound. Was it possible for the honest 
industrious producer of this country to com- 
pete with the foreignerundersuch disadvan- 
tageous circumstances as these? ‘The next 
article to which he would call their Lord- 
ships attention was that comprising ores of 
various kinds. Whatever arguments might 
be used in favour of the reduction of the 
duty on copper ore, there was no ground 
for such reduction on manufactures of 
copper. It appeared that the importation 
of copper ore from Chili and Cuba was, in 
1832, 45,000 cwt. In 1841 it had in- 
creased to 974,000 cwt. Reflecting that 
40,000 persons in Cornwall depended upon 
the copper trade, he could not see why 
there should be any further reduction of 
the existing duty, which had not stopped 
the increase of the importation of ore. The 
stoppage of the Cornish mines would cause 
a loss of 1,000,000 of revenue annually, 
and the same amount was annually now 
employed in payment of the wages of 
labour. He next came to the article of 
oil, and here he must beg to call the at- 
tention of their Lordships to the very 
serious consequences which these proposed 
reductions of duty would have upon the 
whale fisheries—a branch of trade that 
had given so much support to our marine, 
Let the House look at the disproportion 
between the amount of duty hitherto re- 
ceived upon British as compared with 
foreign oils. In 1840 the amount of duty 
received upon train oil, spermaceti, and 
blubber, the produce of British fishing, 
was 1,220/. The amount reeeived for 
duty on the same articles, the produce of 
foreign fishing, was 15,711/.;—and yet 
the duty on foreign train aod blubber was 
to be reduced from 26/. 12s. to 61., and 
on spermaceti to 15/. The reductions 
proposed upon drugs were so trifling ia 
their nature, that while they would pro- 
duce a loss to the revenue, no part of 
the benefit would go to the people, but all 
to the traders. The Apothecaries’ Com- 
pany ought to illuminate their hall, and 
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to make the right hon. Baronet at the 
head of the Government an honorary 
member of their company, in return for 
this tariff. With regard to the reductions 
of the duties on timber, he really must 
say, that the poor would not be benefitted 
by them; and to argue that they would 
benefit the people generally because 
housebuilding would be cheaper, was ab- 
surd. The reduction would not amount to 
more than 14 per cent., not on the tim- 
ber used, but on the cost of the whole 
building. Yet for so unimportant a benefit 
we were to sacrifice not less than 800,0002. 
a-year. The protection was reduced 
19s. 10d. on timber, and 1/. 13s. 6d. 
upon deals. Now, he thought it very 
desirable for their Lordships to bear 
in mind that the noble Earl opposite, 
who was for some time at the head of 
the Exchequer(Earl Spencer), had in 1831 
been of opinion, that a reduction of 15s, 
would transfer to the north of Europe one- 
half of the colonial trade in this article. 
What would be the effect of this? The 
real value of our exports of British pro- 
ductions in 1839 to the North American 
colonies was 3,047,671/., the real value 
of our exports to Sweden, Norway, Den- 
mark, and Prussia, in the same year, was 
554,032/. In 1840, there were entered 
inwards from the North American colo- 
nies, 2,416 ships, of 808,222 tons burden ; 
from Sweden, Norway, Denmark, and 
Prussia, 920 ships, of 134,135 tons bur- 
den. While he was on this subject, he 
could not forget that other countries had 
recently increased their protective duties 
very considerably ; such had been the 
course of America; such had been the 
course of France, and most wisely had 
France done so in his opinion, for that 
course was calculated to find employment 
and subsistence for their own population ; 
and he would tell his noble Friend (the 
Earl of Ripon) that the Government which 
ceased to discharge that duty stood not on 
a rock, but on the sand, speedily to be 
swept away by the winds. He now came 
to one of the most important heads—that 
of manufactured articles; he should not 
fatigue the House with going into parti- 
culars; but he was prepared to prove, 
upon testimony, that the reductions pro- 
posed, would be injurious in all cases. It 
was with great pain he found that, not- 
withstanding all the evils which had been 
heaped upon the suffering population of 
this country by the introduction of the 
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pernicious doctrines of free-trade, his 
noble Friend (the Earl of Ripon) and the 
Government still persisted in carrying 
those doctrines into operation. Could 
there be any doubt, that great sufferings 
would be caused by these reductions? 
Was it not known how severely the re. 
ductions in the article of leather—for in- 
stance, in shoes and gloves—would press 
on the classes engaged in the production 
of those commodities? Then, as to arti- 
cles of luxury, take the instance of watches 
by way of illustration. He had been shown 
a foreign watch, which could be sold in this 
country, after paying the reduced duty, 
at 8/., but which could not be manufac. 
tured here under 25/. It had been said, 
that the reductions in the tariff were made 
with a view to alleviate the burdens on the 
poor, but he wished to know, whether it 
was from any paternal solicitude for the 
poor that this, and so many other reduc- 
tions were made in the duties on articles 
of luxury ? Was this intended to relieve 
the manufacturing classes, and extend the 
commerce of the country? He denied, 
that any advantage whatever would ac. 
crue from the tariff to the labouring classes, 
to whom it was the primary duty of the 
Government to afford relief. Into the 
question of free-trade generally, he should 
not then enter, but he might say, as the 
noble Viscount opposite (Viscount Mel- 
bourne) had once said, that he considered 
free-trade to be strongly opposed to the 
habits, feelings, and opinions of the peo. 
ple of this country ; nevertheless, from 
some expressions that had fallen from his 
noble Friend (the Earl of Ripon), he was 
greatly afraid, that this tariff was intended 
as one stride toward the establishment of 
a completely free-trade, and he must say, 
that if this was only a stepping-stone in 
the march, he thought the country was not 
treated fairly. If they were to have free- 
trade, let it be offered at once, and then 
he well knew how manfully and how suc- 
cessfully it would be resisted by the people 
of this country. Let the offer be once 
fairly made, and their Lordships would 
never again hear of free-trade, so odious 
would its name become throughout the 
empire. With respect to the measure 
generally, he wished to hear from his 
noble Friend that he would: give them (to 
use the language of the present head of 
the Government) “a frank and explicit” 
explanation of it, for that, he must say, he 
had not yet been able to get in any one 
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quarter. He wanted to know, whether a 
large or small importation of foreign com- 
modities was expected? If a small one, 
then no benefit to the revenue could arise 
from the measure; if a large one, then 
what, he asked, would be the effect to the 
consumer? This had never yet been ex- 
plained. In another place, not far from 
the spot where he stood, such was the 
complaisance—he used no harsh language, 
he did not say, such was the base ser- 
vility, of the members of that assembly, 
that they seemed content to let the whole 
pass without explanation, and to put un- 
bounded reliance on the ipse dixit of a 
Minister, whom they appeared to consider 
as infallible. But they did not represent 
the labouring classes in that assembly ; it 
neither reflected the opinions of those 
classes, nor regarded their wishes, nor ex- 
pressed their complaints. He would ask 
their Lordships, then, whether they consi- 
dered that any Government had a right 
thus to condemn to destitution whole 
classes of their fellow-citizens without 


giving them any means of defence for 
themselves, and without any previous in- 
quiry ; for it was remarkable, that no 
public investigation had preceded this 


measure ; it came forth like a thief in the 
dark, It had not been announced at the 
late election, and even when it was pro- 
duced, it had not been received very 
kindly by the usual supporters of those 
who brought it forward. It would be the 
destruction of the political power of its 
author, to which, however, he attached 
but little importance; but it would, he 
thought, if it went to establish free-trade, 
effect what he could not contemplate 
without emotion—the total destruction of 
the country which had the misfortune to 
be governed by him. From information 
which he had received, not from a Chartist 
nor from a member of the Anti-Corn-law 
League, though he had no aversion to 
communicate with either of those parties, 
but from an old Tory, well acquainted with 
the counties of York and Lancaster— 
he was convinced, that the country re- 
garded the measure with apathy, from 
a conviction, that a great change was at 
hand, Hehad no doubt about that. His 
noble Friend had said that there had not 
been many petitions presented against 
the measure, but he ought not to forget 
the numerous renunciations and remon- 
strances which had been addressed, not to 
Parliament, but to the Government itself. 
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They could not avert the natural conse- 
quences of their measures ; if the conse- 
quences were to produce distress, the next 
result was discontent. It would be a 
lamentable delusion, if his noble Friend 
were to suppose that the new tariff was 
popular in this country. He knew that 
addresses of thanks had been sent to the 
Prime Minister for this measure, by bodies 
that were not immediately affected by it. 
On the same authority he had just named 
he had been assured that the tariff was 
popular in Yorkshire and Lancashire, 
merely because the people in those coun- 
ties were thoroughly convinced that it 
would disorganize and revolutionize the 
country, and produce a total change and 
new distribution of political power. It 
was important to learn the opinions of 
those who professed to lead opinion, and 
the opinions given by Mr. Feargus O’Con- 
nor on the tariff were these :— 


“Tn fact, if I were asked to frame a bill for 
the complete and entire dissolution of society, 
as at present constituted—agricultural, manu- 
facturing, and so on,—I should say make not 
one single alteration in the budget of the right 
hon. Baronet.” 


And he added afterwards that which 
experience would, unfortunately, prove to 
be too true :— 


“That every injured and disappointed man 
will be thrown into the ranks of the Chartists.”’ 


What had been the effect of the great 
innovation in the silk trade in 1825—he 
spoke of the numerous class of operatives 
engaged in that trade, forming, as a whole 
with the other labourers of the country, 
the most numerous and meritorious class 
of all others, and the most important and 
valuable to this country? The effect was, 
that their wages were reduced in conse- 
quence 50 per cent., and had never since 
risen to their former standard. In the 
difficulties and dangers which beset this 
country, and which it was impossible to 
represent in colours too dark and gloomy, 
he would earnestly entreat their Lordships 
not to pass a measure which would infal- 
libly increase those evils. Let them be- 
ware how they added to the distress of 
the great mass of the people till they re- 
duced them to that condition where every 
man, in the language of the great 
dramatist, would be ready 


‘To risk his life on either stake, 
“To mend it or to mar it.”’ 


He maintained that long-continued dis- 
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tress, which could be traced to the acts of 
the Legislature, was of itself a reason for 
demanding a change of Government, and 
that it afforded an unanswerable argument 
for a further change in the Constitution of 
the country. If the present distress of the 
country were allowed to continue, and to 
be still further aggravated, and that would 
infallibly be the case if this injurious mea- 
sure we e passed, there would be but one 
ery throughout the whole length and 
breadth of the land, which they would find 
it impossible to resist. He entreated their 
Lordships to weigh well the dangers to 
arise froin the natural effect of the measure 
now proposed, and before they consented 
to sacrifice the interests of any class, still 
less the interests of the working classes of 
their fellow-citizens, to reject the measure 
till they had instituted an inquiry—a fair, 
impartial, full, and efficient inquiry—as to 
whether all or any of these changes could 
be carried into effect with justice or 
with safety. Convinced that if they 


passed this measure they would accel- 
erate to railroad rapidity the progress of 
revolution, and aggravate the distress, till 
at last they would contemplate with awe 
and alarm the perils which existed, he 


moved that the word “ now” be omitted 
in the motion of his noble Friend, for the 
purpose of inserting the words “ this day 
six months.” He should consider it his 
duty, however small a number of votes he 
might have to support him, to take the 
sense of the House, and to enter a protest 
against this measure. 

The Duke of Richmond certainly did not 
agree in the last observation of his noble 
Friend, but as he intended to vote for the 
amendment, he would say a few words. 
It appeared to him, that the protection, on 
the faith of which so much capital had 
been invested in agriculture, should not 
be suddenly withdrawn. It seemed to 
him, also, that great changes would be 
made by this measure, of which no one 
could see the consequences, and such as 
ought not to have been lightly brought 
forward. It was not his intention to go 
into the various articles in the tariff, but 
as he had been directly alluded to by his 
noble Friend who brought forward this 
tariff, in the able and eloquent manner in 
which he always spoke, he felt called upon 
to offer a few remarks. He was sure, that 
if his noble Friend had had a better case, 
he would have been able to have brought 
forward stronger arguments. His whole 
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speech was, that the farmers ought not to 
be afraid ; he told them that cattle could 
ouly be obtained in Denmark, or Holstein, 
and in Holland ; and if that were the case, 
he would ask his noble Friend, whether 
it was wise to propose such an alteration, 
whether it was wise to create an alarm 
throughout the whole country, whether it 
was wise and expedient, when the price of 
meat could not be much diminished, to 
hold out hopes to the consumers which 
would not be found tobe true? He would 
ask their Lordships, also, whether his no- 
ble Friend had shown any one reason—and 
he did not object to an importation of 
cattle—had his noble Friend shown any 
reason why the duty should not be taken 
by weight? His noble Friend said, that 
he wished to improve the breed; he did not 
believe, that there could be much improve- 
ment from that source, but if his noble 
Friend wished to be of service to the 
agriculturists of England, he would have 
taken off the duty from lean stock, and 
would have reserved it upon fat; he 
would not have given an additional 
advantage to the foreigners, who were un- 
fortunately able to fatten cattle much 
cheaper than ourselves. His noble Friend 
had said that the quantity of cattle had 
decreased in France ; it had so decreased 
because the subdivision of land in that 
country was so great that they could not 
breed the same quantity of cattle. He ob- 
jected also to the present bill, because, 
when he saw the measure supported else- 
where by those who had hoisted the flag of 
free-trade, and by those who boasted of 
being the enemies of the agricultural in- 
terest, he must look upon it with great 
suspicion, and could not agree tu take such 
a large step in advance of free-trade. He 
thought that the farmers of this country, 
taxed as they were, could not compete 
with the foreign farmers. He looked upon 
this as a stepping-stone to further changes, 
and if the measure of his noble Friend 
were carried, and he should next year op- 
pose what would be its inevitable conse- 
auence, his noble Friend would say, “ why 
did you not oppose the original measure 
when we made it clear what its results 
would be 2” The English farmer was taxed 
to a larger amount than the farmer ia 
other countries. Not only was he sub- 
jected to public and local taxation, but the 
Legislature had taken care that his barley 
should not be made into malt, without 
paying a high duty; he was prev 

also from fattening his cattle by steepivg 
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his barley, a process which enabled the fo- 
reign farmer to fatten his cattle at a much 
cheaper rate. Moreover, the foreign 
farmer only employed as many men as he 
thought fit, whilst the English farmer, if 
he did not employ the labourers, was ob- 
liged to pay for their livelihood by the 
Poor-law. So long as they put these 
charges upon the English farmers, it was 
impossible that they could compete with 
the foreigners. He was one of those who 
thought that this measure would be of 
little or no use to the consumer and the 
people of this country if his noble and 
learned Friend were right, and he ob. 
jected to an alteration by which the 
farmers might gain upon one article, but 
might lose upon all the others. And this 
tariff, with one exception, was of no ad- 
vantage to the farmers, Except only the 
lowering of the duty on a new manure 
which the farmers were anxious to intro- 
duce, every alteration was against them. 
He would certainly vote for the amend- 
ment of his noble Friend, although if his 
noble Friend had taken his advice he 
would not have divided the House. His 
advice would have been that the five, six, 
or seven who thought with him should 
have got upand attacked the measure, and 
not have shown their weakness by divid- 
ing. If the measure had been brought 
forward last year, he should have had 
much more confidence in being able to 
throw it out. As he was not able to do 
this, he thought that he ought not to say 
one word to alarm the farmers of this 
country. Seeing that the measure could 
not be prevented, he was not one of those 
who would throw any difficulty in the way 
of the Government by exciting, if he had 
the power to excite, the intelligent body 
of practical farmers. He sincerely hoped 
that his auticipations as to this bill would 
prove to be incorrect, and if they did, he 
would be the first person readily to admit 
them; and he repeated his advice to the 
farmers to try, by increased knowledge 
and by increased skill, if that were possi- 


_ ble, to make their way in spite of this 


measure ; and he trusted that the present 
bill would not be found to be a step to- 
wards getting rid of that protection, with- 
out which, in his opinion, the agricultural 
interest would be destroyed ; and he was 
sure that his noble Friend would agree 
with him in thinking that on the prospe- 
rity of the agricultural interest rested the 
welfare and prosperity of every other in- 
terest in this country. 
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The Marquess of Clanricarde wished to 
say a few words on the vote he was about 
to give in support of the present measure. 
He unfortunately differed from the noble 
Earl opposite (Earl Stanhope), not only in 
the conclusions to which he came, but also 
in the reasons he had assigned, although he 
agreed in many of his incidental remarks. 
He thought that his noble Friend who 
opened the subject (the Earl of Ripon) had 
made it as clear as a person could conceive 
any one of as great eloquence and ability 
as his noble Friend could make it, that 
little or no good would be effected by this 
measure in lowering the price of food in 
this country. His noble Friend had showed 
clearly that the price of meat would not 
be decreased in this country by the present 
bill, and that it would be perfectly futile 
and vain for the artisan or workman to ex- 
pect any relief. Still he gathered from 
his noble Friend’s speech the consolation 
that this bill was only a step towards a 
further and more important change, and 
upon that ground he gave it his hearty 
support. There was one phrase which 
fell from his noble Friend who opened the 
debate, in which he particularly rejoiced. 
His noble Friend said that he could not do 
everything at once. He thought this was 
the only excuse his noble Friend could 
offer for the government doing so little as 
they had done in that direction. He did 
not wish to go into the details of the ar- 
ticles in the schedules, but at the same 
time he must advert to one or two remarks 
of his noble Friend. His noble Friend 
had said that the great principle of this 
bill was to reduce the duty upon the raw 
material and on articles of manufacture. 
He must say that the manner in which 
that principle was carried out was very 
different from what his noble Friend 
stated. He thought that if it were possi- 
ble for any persons under compulsion to 
bring forward a measure of free-trade in 
this country, who themselves had a dis- 
like to free-trade, and to make it, if not 
impossible, at least very difficult to 
advance the principles of free-trade, 
they could not have done it in a man- 
ner to make the principle more dis- 
tasteful to the middle classes of this coun- 
try than in the bill of his noble Friend. 
His noble Friend had said that the Go- 
vernment had thought it better to apply 
themselves to a great number of small 
articles without attacking the great arti- 
cles, such as sugar, tea, and tobacco. 
Therefore the only great article taken was 
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timber, and the only reason why that was 
selected was said to give relief to the ship- 
ping interest, although he still thought 
that the selection was made more with re- 
ference to the Income-tax than anything 
else. This tariff would, however, place 
the artisans of this country under a great 
disadvantage, although a later following 
out of the same principle which must come, 
which was the necessary consequence, 
would put them in a better position. By 
this tariff the Government said to the 
makers of gloves, to the shoemakers, and 
to others, that they must compete with 
the foreigners on the principle of free- 
trade, and that they were giving a corre- 
sponding advantage in the value of the 
raw material. The bill did no such thing. 
What was the raw material from which 
the artisan and workman would receive 
the greatest benefit? The necessaries of 
life. He would not then enter upon the 
questions of corn and of sugar, but it would 
be impossible to speak of the great prin- 
ciple and put those questions entirely out 
of view. On another great article of raw 


material a large duty was still maintained 
—he meant tallow. Tallow entered into 
almost every trade—every manufacture 


was affected by it—to say nothing of its 
being one of the necessaries of life with the 
artisac. He found that the duty on tallow 
under the new tariff was very excessive. 
His noble Friend said, that 5 per cent. 
was to be the average duty on the raw 
material, but the duty on tallow was 8 or 
10 per cent., and he could not conceive 
why it had not been reduced. He men- 
tioned that not only because the reduction 
would be of great advantage to the manu- 
facturers of this country, but because it 
also indicated the neglect of what was 
professed by those who prepared the 
tariff. [The Earl of Ripon: The duty on 
tallow is only 6 per cent.] | That was an 
article on which a reduction was more de- 
sirable, because it was an article that 
would encourage the shipping interest. 
He would mention another article, that it 
might not be said he confined himself to 
sugar and to corn. It was monstrous to 
say that the workmen of this country 
would get compensation by the reduction 
of duties on the raw material for the pro- 
tection which this bill would take away. 
He would allude to the duty on cocoa. The 
Government had taken great credit to 
itself for the reduction of the duty upon 
coffee ; but if they compared the nutritive 
qualities of coffee and of cocoa they would 
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find that the cocoa had the preference, and 
the mass of suffering and misery was s9 
great, that everything they could do to 
lower the price of articles of nutriment 
would be most beneficial. He was not now 
going into the corn question, although his 
noble Friend admitted, that his own speech 
would be taken as an excellent speech 
against the Corn-laws, but he must re. 
mark, that in the year 1841, between the 
29th of April and the 4th of June, there 
were entered for home consumption 108,090 
quarters of foreign corn, which paid a duty 
of 23s. 8d.; whilst this year, during the 
same time, there were entered for home 
consumption 92,357 quarters, paying a 
duty only of 13s. or 12s. Their Lordships 
would see by this, that there was now a 
positive diminution in the consumption of 
corn in this country. The quantities en- 
tered did not show that the people did not 
consume the same quantity, but if they 
looked at the duty paid, that would tell 
the price of corn; and if the duty was 
highest when the largest quantity was in- 
troduced, it was positive evidence that 
the people had at that time the greatest 
power of consumption. He said then that 
the Government ought to have attacked 
such articles as cocoa, coffee, and others not 
included in the tariff. [The Earl of Ripon: 
The duty on coffee has been reduced.] The 
duty at present was 6d. a lb. on foreign 
coffee, and 2d. a Ib. on coffee the produce 
of British possessions. The coffee of foreign 
countries was therefore prohibited. This 
duty, which was not only protective, but 
prohibitive, was only as three to one. The 
new tariff made the proportion four to one. 
Indeed, the tariff maintained throughout 
the whole system of differential duties, and 
it departed from the principle laid down 
by his noble Friend, and enacted and cre- 
ated differential duties which did not now 
exist. That was at variance with his 
noble Friend’s speech, and that was con- 
trary to all sound principle, because where 
there were protective duties, although it 
would be unjust to do away with them at 
once, yet they ought to get rid of them 
gradually, and not enact any new ones. 
He objected to the tariff that it had not 
made a greater progress in that direction. 
He would vote for the bill, not because he 
was at all satisfied with the new tariff on 
its own merits, but on account of the prin- 
ciples on which it was founded, and more 
particularly on account of the profession of 
those principles by those who propounded 
them. Heé saw that those principles must 
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be carried out ; it was impossible for her 
Majesty’s Ministers, or for those who sup- 

rted them, to recede from these principles, 
or to stop in the course on which they had 
entered. How far he ought to thank them, 
how far they had freely taken up this im- 
portant measure did not appear ; but when 
he looked back, and saw how his noble 
Friends near him had been opposed by 
noble Lords opposite, in their measures of 
reform, he could not but think that the 
adoption of the principle of the present 
bill was due much more to the Liberal 
party than to the noble Lord and his Col- 
leagues. This reminded him of another 
observation: he meant the allusion to the 
import duty committee. He had heard 
with pain last year a noble Lord, a great 
authority on the other side of the House, 
now usefully employed elsewhere (Lord 
Ashburton), refer to the report, and es- 
pecially to the evidence of that committee, 
in terms of great disrespect ; he had called 
it inconsistent, fantastical, and mischievous, 
with other epithets of the like kind—cer- 
tainly not one word had the noble Lord 
in its favour; and this was before the 
last election. He did not mean to con- 
tend that the present Government was at 
all bound by the opinions of its friends 
and adherents; but considering the way 
in which the opinious of the noble Lord to 
whom he referred were received at the 
time he stated them, he was not less sur- 
prised than delighted with the very differ- 
ent estimate the noble Earl seemed to-night 
to have formed of the report of the import 
duty committee. Upon that point he 
need not say more, and he would only add 
that he should vote for the bill on the 
Table in the fullest confidence that Min- 
isters would proceed in the course they 
had commenced. He also relied upon the 
Parliament, notwithstanding it had been 
said, that it was composed of the landed 
interest, that its own good sense would lead 
it to support the present Government in 
its laudable undertakings of this kind, in 
order that the reform of our commercial 
system now begun might be satisfactorily 
completed. Even next year he hoped to 
see Ministers proposing a revision of the 
sugar duties, and not long afterwards he 
was persuaded must come an alteration of 
the Corn-laws. In this persuasion he 
should give his sincere and hearty support 
to the alterations in the tariff. 

The Earl of Mountcashell expressed his 
regret that noble Lords on that (the Min- 
isterial) side of the House now adopted 
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measures which they had formerly op- 
posed, If the sentiments of other parties 
had undergone a change, he could assure 
noble Lords that his opinions were un- 
altered. He was not surprised to hear the 
noble Marquess who had just addressed 
their Lordships express his intention to 
support this tariff, for the measure was 
founded on those principles which were 
advocated by noble Lords opposite. He 
begged to call their Lordships attention to 
the effect which this tariff would have 
with regard to the article of timber. He 
considered that it was the duty of the 
mother country to support her colonies 
with the same care and solicitude with 
which a mother sustained her children. 
That principle ought, he conceived, always 
to be acted upon ; there should never be 
any deviation from it. In the present 
case, however, that principle had not been 
followed. ‘The duties on timber had been 
reduced, but so great an advantage was 
given to the Baltic timber that the timber 
trade between this country and the Cana- 
das and New Brunswick would suffer ex- 
tensively. He had recently heard accounts 
from our North American colonies which 
represented affairs as wearing a most un- 
promising aspect; and he was informed 
that it was probable, if this.measure came 
into operation, that serious business de- 
rangements would ensue. Under the 
system which now existed with regard 
to the timber trade we paid for a great 
quantity of timber by our manufactures ; 
but under the operation of this measure 
we should have to pay for Baltic timber in 
money, instead of an outlet being opened 
for the sale of our manufactured goods. A 
large portion of our mercantile navy was 
now employed in the timber trade, but the 
effect of this measure would be to diminish 
to a considerable extent the employment 
of those ships, and to throw out of work 
the seamen by whom they were manned. 
His opinion was, that this measure would 
eventually result in the loss of our colo- 
nies. The tariff would also produce a 
serious effect with respect to the trade in 
cattle and pigs. At the present moment, 
in Ireland, the poorer classes were in a 
great measure dependent on the sale of 
their pigs for enabling them to pay their 
rent. The tariff, however, would deprive 
the poor of this benefit; for the import 
from abroad of cattle, pigs, and salted 
meat, would injure the sale of the home 
producer. He was sorry that the mea- 
sure had ever been propounded, for he 
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believed in the result it would be most 
mischievous. 

Lord Monteagle felt a difficulty in voting 
on the measure, owing to the approbation 
which he gave to its principle, while he 
objected to many of the details of the 
tariff. He should vote in favour of the 
bill; but if ever there was a speech which 
showed how utterly worthless were the 
details of it, it was the speech of the 
noble Earl who moved the second reading. 
With respect to cattle, he had exposed 
himself to an unanswerable reply by the 
noble Duke (the Duke of Richmond) when 
he had asked, if so little were to be done, 
why had the subject been touched? Al- 
though the advantages to the consumer 
were small, still the principle involved in 
the measure recommended it to him ; but 
did it recommend it to the noble Earl ? 
|The Earl of ipon: Yes.] He was very 
glad to hear it ; because, approving that 
principle, the noble Earl must be pre- 
pared to go much further. The noble 
Earl had talked as if the confusion, 
irregularity, and inconvenience of our 
commercial tariff was to be traced to 
the state of the existing laws, which 
had gradually deviated from the original 
purpose for which they were adopted ; but 
what was that original purpose? The 
raising of arevenue. And for three-fourths 
of the speech of the noble Earl, the word 
protection, as applied to customs’ duties, 
had never escaped his lips. Every tax 
was, pro tanto, an evil ; it was only justi- 
fied by the wants of the State, and it ought 
to be imposed with as little injury as pos- 
sible to the subject. If such were the 
principle upon which the tariff had been 
prepared, nobody would give it a more 
hearty support than himself. He was 
doubtful, however, how far the tariff em- 
bodied the principle, and embodied it satis- 
factorily. He apprehended, that out of 
doors, considerable disappointment would 
be felt as regarded the assurance that the 
reduction in price of various articles in the 
tariff, would be a full equivalent for the 
Income-tax. Sterne had said, that the 
sight of a single captive was more impres- 
sive than the description of a hundred. 
He would take, therefore, a siogle exam- 
ple as a specimen of many cases, and he 
would ask whether a man of 5,000/. a-year, 
who paid 150/. to the Income-tax, would 
be benefitted to that extent by the remis- 
sion of duties in the tariff? The total 
gain to the consumer under the tariff was 
vuly about 1,200,000/., while the Income- 
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tax was to raise the sum of 3,700,000/, 
This statement of itself was an answer to 
the assertion as to benefit tothe consumer, 
He feared that disappointment as to the 
result would lead many persous to believe 
that the fault was in the principle, rather 
than in its application. ‘Thus the sound 
and valuable principle itself might be un. 
fairly injured in public estimation. The 
duty upon timber was the only great duty 
touched at all by the tariff, and he must 
say that it had not been touched wisely, 
Upon this point he did not take the same 
view as the noble Earl who spoke last. 
His opinions were, in fact, directly oppo- 
site, for the duty on Canadian timber was 
reduced to almost nothing, and he could 
not understand the ground of the noble 
Earl's objection, unless he meant to argue, 
that a heavy duty ought to be put upon 
the good timber of the Baltic, for the sake 
of compelling the consumer to use the bad 
timber of the Canadas. That certainly 
was not a statesmanlike mode of protecting 
colonial interests, for no colonial system 
could be depended upon, as regarded con- 
tinuance, in which the interests of the 
mother country as well as of the colony 
were not cousulied. The noble Earl who 
opened the measure had expressed a strong 
feeling iu favour of other great interests, 
but nothing for their advantage was found 
in the tariff, and the parties concerned, 
would much rather have the assistance 
than the sympathy of the noble Earl. In 
the timber duties, Ministers were actually 
giving away the whole amount of the reve- 
nue ; yet the trade had been an increasing 
aud not a declining one. It had yielded a 
revenue— 


In 1838, of . .. £346,000 
In 1839, of 367,000 
In 1840, of .. oe 459,000 
In 1841, of .. 465,000 


Hence it was evident, that it was a trade 
which did not, like many others, require 
relief ; for even during four years of great 
pressure, the duty upon timber had gone 
on increasing. It was one thing to make 
a reduction of duty, and another to give 
away the whole amount of revenue. He 
was glad to be able now to quote the re- 
port of the import duty committee with the 
approbation of the cther side of the House 
for even the noble Earl had applauded it. 
[The Earl of Ripon: I declined giving 
any opinion on the evidence of the wit- 
nesses.] If so, the report was nothing less 
than miraculous. The noble Earl declined 
giving any opinion on the evidence of the 
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witnesses, and yet madethat report, founded 
upon the evidence of the witnesses, the very 
groundwork of his tariff. He had not 
hesitated to state, at the time, that he dif- 
fered from some of the witnesses, because 
he thought they were carrying their doc- 
irines to such an extravagant extent, that 
they were endangering their own princi- 

les ; but he might refer to the testimony 
of the late Mr. Deacon Hume, as a mau 
known to and respected by the noble Earl, 
as well as by himself. Mr. Hume stated, 
that by proper regulations, a good million 
(such was his expression) of revenue might 
be obtained, without raising the price of 
timber to the consumer. This resource 
was now absolutely and irretrievably lost, 
at a time, too, when so much and such 
grievous distress prevailed in the manu- 
facturing districts. While Ministers were 
thus throwing away a very large amount 
of revenue, they gave not the smallest re- 
lief by reducing the duty on the raw mate- 
rial, of two of our greatest manufactures — 
wool and cotton. Was it wise to relin- 
quish the large amount of duty on timber, 
when, by keeping it, such aid might have 
been afforded to our suffering manufac- 
turers? ‘The arguments which had been 
used in another place in favour of reducing 


the duty on wool, including the transfer- 
ence of orders from this country to France, 
might be urged in favour ofa diminution of 


the duty upon cotton. Hundreds of thou- 
sands were at once thrown away by the 
proposed change in the duty on timber, 
where no relief was required ; while no 
attempt was made to render the tariff ac- 
ceptable in Yorkshire and Lancashire, 
where assistance was most essential. Al- 
lusion had already been made to what had 
passed elsewhere, and he was happy to be 
able to refer to the speeches of Ministers, 
with unqualified admiration. However 
he might object to the details of the tariff, 
there was no extent of applause to which 
any free-trader—any follower of Mr. 
Huskisson — would go, in which he 
would not accompany him, as far as re- 
lated to what had been said by the 
present head of the Government. The 
principles of free-trade had been laid 
down upon the broadest basis, for it had 
been declared that it was the business of 
the nation to ascertain where it could buy 
cheapest and sell dearest. Such words 
were things, and the application of those 
words would hereafter be most assuredly 
called for. He would not advert to the 
corn question further than just to call 
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attention to the 40th clause, which especi- 
ally excepted corn, grain, meal, flour, 
sugar, and molasses; and which were 
necessarily excepted, because the whole of 
the measure was in direct opposition and 
contrast to the law so recently passed 
excluding foreign grain. If one law were 
right, the other must necessarily be wrong. 
The question of sugar had been discussed 
on former occasions. ‘The proposition as 
to sugar was very different from that as to 
timber; in the one case there would be a 
loss, and iu the other a gain to the revenue. 
The noble Earl (the Earl of Ripon) inti- 
mated his dissent. Would he dissent 
when next year he introduced his sugar 
bill? The object of the Government pro- 
posal with regard to sugar was to add to 
the revenue, and he, for his part, could see 
no grounds upon which that principle 
should be acted upon with regard to sugar 
and be abandoned with regard to timber. 
It might be true, perhaps, that there was 
vot in the tariff any direct protection, but 
there was that which was almost as bad, 
and which produced equally injurious 
results. Excessive discriminating duties— 
discriminating duties carried to the most 
excessive height—there was a great differ- 
ence between the tariff as originally pro- 
posed and as it was now introduced to their 
Lordships ; and these alterations had been 
made for the sake of giving discriminating 
duties in favour of the colonies, And yet 
this did not account for some of the alter- 
ations that had been introduced ; for the 
duties upon some articles had been changed 
which were not produced at all in the 
colonies. In one schedule there had been 
no less than 138 articles amended, and 
heavy discriminating duties had been put 
upon eggs, and articles of that character 
and description. So far he could not but 
disapprove of the conduct which her 
Majesty’s Ministers had adopted, but in 
other matters in which they had been 
attacked he eutirely agreed with them. 
He did so with regard to the duties upon 
ores. Upon copper and tin it was especi- 
ally desirable that the duty should be low 
for the interest of the English manufac- 
turer. The high price had been very 
serious, and it cramped and fettered the 
industry of the country; and he rejoiced 
that the measure which a few years ago he had 
had the honour of introducing with regard 
to the Duchy-duties in Cornwall had con- 
siderably assisted the Government in their 
recent calculations upon metals. With 
regard to coals, he had expressed his most 
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serious objection to the duty which had 
been originally proposed. He felt assured 
that if that amount of duty had been per- 
sisted in, nothing less than the destruction 
of the trade must have followed. The 
amount of the duty had, however, been 
reduced, and yet he entertained serious 
doubts of the policy of imposing a duty 
upon the exportation of British coal. 
Upon whatever grounds it had been pro- 
posed or was defended, he entertained 
serious doubts of its policy ; but he was 
sure that if it were done to fetter and 
impede foreign manufactures, it was most 
foolish, most impolitic, most unjust. That 
was not the way to place themselves on a 
favourable commercial footing with other 
nations. That was not the way to pro- 
mulgate far and wide the grand principles 
of commercial wisdom. If they wished to 
accomplish these objects, they could only 
hope to do it by acting in exactly the 
opposite way. With regard to some arti- 
cles—tobacco, and others—to which refer- 
ence had been made, he agreed with the 
noble Earl and the Government in the 
propriety of the course which they had 
adopted. On the whole, he thought that 
there was too much discrimination in the 
present tariff—that there was a studied 
exclusion of those large articles which 
formed the principle trade of the country ; 
and that there had been in the legislation 
of one year a measure, on the one hand, 
which opened competition to the English 
workmen—to the glover, to the hatter, to 
the cork-cutter, and many other trades— 
and at the same time a measure which, on 
the other hand, prevented the competition 
with regard to food. This was beginning 
at the wrong end. Mr. Deacon Hume 
had always said, ‘‘ Begin your free-trade 
with corn.” He agreed in that opinion ; 
for then if there were competition in the 
corn market with regard to the food of the 
people, no other trade would be entitled to 
complain if they were exposed to equal 
competition. He intended to vote in favour 
of the present bill. He thought it good as 
far as it went, and he hailed its introduc- 
tion, not merely for the principles which 
were involved in it, but for the speeches 
from men holding the highest position in 
the country, by which it had been intro- 
duced. 

Lord Colchester thought that he might 
vote for this bill without advocating the 
general principles of free-trade. The Cus- 
toms’ duties, as now existing, were an hete- 
rogeneous mass of duties, without order and 
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regularity ; and he approved of the present 
bill as introducing consistency and uni. 
formity into a tariff which, at present, 
was utterly deficient in those qualities, and 
not because protection was upon principle 
diminished in that tariff. Differing-from 
the noble Baron opposite, he approved 
most of the discriminating portions of the 
bill. He looked upon the colonies as 
integral parts of the empire, and thought 
them entitled to a fair protection. With 
regard to the duty upon the exportation of 
coals, he approved of the proposal of her 
Majesty's Government. 

The Earl of Ripon, in reply, said, al- 
though his noble Friend (Lord Monteagle) 
gave his support to the bill, he thought 
his noble Friend did not support it witha 
very good grace. His noble Friend found 
as much fault with the construction of the 
bill as the noble Earl beside him (Earl of 
Mountcashel), although certainly for dif- 
ferent reasons, and picked as many holes 
in it as his ingenuity permitted. He 
thought, however, his noble Friend had 
fallen into many errors respecting it, and 
particularly in his observations with re- 
spect to timber. He thought his noble 
Friend had forgotten to refer to the actual 
condition of the timber trade. If there 
were any branch of our import duties 
which required revision on account of the 
peculiar absurdities of their present state 
it was the timber duties. The duty on 
manufactured wood, instead of being 
higher than that upon the raw material, 
was in almost every case considerably 
lower. In fact, from the beginning to the 
end, the timber duties were an anomaly 
and incongruity to which, if called on to 
revise the tariff, he for one could not con- 
sent, and he felt confident if he could 
permit them to remain he should find no 
more vigorous opponent than his noble 
Friend. To remedy this incongruity, it 
was necessary to reduce the duty upon 
timber so as to bring it into fair relation 
with the duty upon deals. This was what 
was done, for although the duty upon 
deals was also reduced somewhat, the duty 
upon timber was brought into fair relation 
to it. Having done that, it was quite 
obvious that unless they meant to abandon 
altogether the principle of protection to 
the colonies, they must reduce the duty 
on colonial timber below the rate it bore 
at present, and that duty being 10s., they 
had certainly thought it advisable to reduce 
it to the nominal duty of 1s. His noble 
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Friend had insisted that colonial timber 
was worth nothing, but nine-tenths of the 
timber of New Brunswick, so far from 
being inferior, was more suitable for the 
purposes it was applied to than Baltic 
timber. He said, therefore, that in giving 
protection to colonial timber, they could 
not be said to be compelling the people 
of England by fiscal regulations to pay a 
great deal more for a bad article than 
they would for a good one. But he thought 
his noble Friend under-valued the reduc- 
tion of the timber duties as a measure of 
general relief to the people. He was ever 
ready to admit the high authority of Mr. 
Deacon Hume, but Mr. Hume laid down 
the principle that if ever there were a 
duty it was impolitic to impose in a manu- 
facturing country, it was the duty upon 
timber, and he urged the policy of re- 
ducing it to the greatest possible extent. 
He was quite willing to admit that origin- 
ally the Government had thought the 
colonies required greater protection than 
it was ever proposed to give them, and he 
would admit moreover they were mistaken 
in that opinion, but he must say he could 
never so far overlook the interests of the 
colonies as not to give them the advan- 
tages he thought they were entitled to. 
He thought there were principles far above 
those of fiscal policy, which should guide 
them on this subject. The colonists were 
our fellow-subjects, and of common blood, 
and common interests with ourselves. 
Moreover, they suffered many disadvan- 
tages. They could not pass a tax bill 
which did not receive the Royal Assent, 
and there were many other disadvantages 
which entitled them to all the advantages 
we could bestow. It should be remem- 
bered, moreover, the trade between us and 
our colonies was the only free-trade we 
could carry on, because it was the only 
trade in which it was certain that what 
we gave to them they would give us in 
return, 

Their Lordships divided on the question, 
that the word proposed to be left out 
stand part of the question :—Contents 59 ; 
Not-Contents 4: Majority 55. 


List of the Conrxnts. 


Lord Chancellor, Ely 
DUKES. Clanricarde 
Buccleugh EARLS. 
Wellington Sandwich 
MARQUESSES, Essex 
Bute Shaftesbury 
Downshire Moray 
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Home 
Haddington 
Dalhousie 
Orkney 
Aylesford 
Radnor 
Spencer 
Bathurst 
Clarendon 
Beverley 
Liverpool 
Clanwilliam 
Longford 
Wicklow 
Bandon 
Rosslyn 
Brownlow 
Bradford 
Falmouth 
Somers 
Stradbroke 
Ripon 


The Tariff. 


Middleton 
Hawarden 
Canterbury 
Lowther 
BISHOP. 
Lincoln 
LORDS. 
De Ros 
Camoys 
Stafford 
Colville 
Kenyon 
Bolton 
Dunsany 
Redesdale 
Colchester 
Ravensworth 
Forester 
Bexley 
Wharncliffe 
Tenterden 
Stuart de Rothesay 





Hatherton 
Wrottesley 
Stuart de Decies 
Monteagle 


List of the Not-Conrents. 


DUKES. EARL- 
Richmond Stanhope 
Buckingham LORD. 

Beaumont 


Bill read a second time. 
House adjourned at a quarter-past ten. 


The following Protest against the Second 
Reading of the Bill was entered. 


DissENTIENT— 

1. Because the proposed reductions of pro- 
tecting duties would be most injurious to 
many of the working classes inthis country, 
and would depress their wages, or would de-« 
prive them of employment, by encouraging the 
importation of many foreign manufactures, 
which, from their cheapness, may be preferred 
to those that are produced at home. 

2. Because the working classes have a right 
to demand such protection to their industry as 
may enable them to obtain employment at ade« 
quate wages, and cannot be deprived of such 
protection without the most flagrant injustice, 
without destroying their respect for the exist- 
ing institutions of this country, and without 
endangering the security of property of every 
description. 

3. Because a measure by which those who 
are employed in many branches of industry 
would be reduced to distress and destitution 
cannot be justified, although an increased im- 
portation of foreign manufactures should be 
accompanied by an increased exportation of 
some articles of British manufacture, which, 
like those of cotton and wool, are still pro 
tected by duties that it is not proposed to 
diminish. 

4. Because an increased exportation of some 
articles of British manufactures could not 


VISCOUNTS, 
Sydney 
Hood 
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counterbalance the injury which would result 
from the proposed measure by the depression 
in the home market, which is by far the most 
important and the most extensive, as weli as 
the most secure. 

5. Because the proposed measure would 
encourage an increased importation of foreign 
goods, which, as experience has shown, is not 
always accompanied by a corresponding ex- 
portation of British manufactures, and in such 
cases there ensues a drain of bullion which 
contracts the circulation of the country, checks 
its industry and exertions, and might place 
in great embarrassment and danger the Bank 
of England. 

6. Because some of the proposed reductions 
of duties would occasion a loss to the revenue 
without any advantage to the consumers by a 
diminution of the retail prices, and other re- 
ductions are made on articles of luxury which 
are purchased only by the richer classes of the 
community. 

7. Because the proposed reductions of the 
duties on timber would secure an undue ad- 
vantage to that which is brought from the 
Baltic, the freight from thence being much 
lower than from the British possessions in 
North America, and would therefore be very 
detrimental to the interests of those extensive 
and valuable colonies, which it is the duty of 
Parliament to protect. 

8. Because the proposed measure, by allow- 
ing the importation of live stock, and by en- 
couraging that of salted meat and of various 
articles of agricultural produce, might very 
much depress their prices in this country, dis- 
courage their production, and deprive those 
who are engaged in it of the profits, or of the 
employment which it has hitherto afforded. 

9. Because the proposed measure would 
produce such distress as might at length be- 
come intolerable, and lead to a passive resist- 
ance to taxation, and such discontent as might 
burst asunder all the bonds by which society 
is now held together, and plunge this country 
in anarchy and revolution. 

Sranuore. 


OOF BOOT LOT mem 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Tuesday, July 5, 1842. 


Minvures.) Bitts. Public.—1°- Linen Manufactures 
(Ireland). 
2°. Four Courts Marshalsea (Dublin). 

Reported. —Right of Voting (Dublin University) ; Chari- 
table Pawn Offices (Ireland). 

3* and passed:—Mines and Collieries, 

Private.—1°: Mostyn’s Estate; Marquess of Tweedale’s 
Estate; Duke of Bridgewater’s Estate; Lord Southamp- 
ton’s Estate; Verconsin’s Naturalization. 

2°: Lord Sherborne’s Estate; Gibson's Estate. 

3°: and passed:— Hawke’s Divorce; Liverpool and 
Manchester Railway. 

Petitions Presentaep. From John Gumner, and Thomas 
Humphries, for Amendment of the Law for Imprisoning 
for Debt.—From a Public Meeting held at the Crown and 
Anchor, Strand, praying into the cause of the Public 
Collieries.—-From Governors of Clogheen and Cater Fever 


Hospitals, against placing Medical Charities under the 
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Control of the Poor-law Commissioners.—By Lord Ber. 
nard, from Manorhamilton, Carrigaline, Kilgriffe, ang 
Desart, against the present System of Education (Ire. 
land).—From Tregory, for the Repeal of the Poor-lgy 
Amendment Act.—From Hayfield Union, for the Altera. 
tion of the Poor-law Amendment Act—By Mr. Munts, 
from the Corporation of Birmingham, for Ex 

from the Manchester, Birmingham, and Bolton Polies 
Bill—By Mr, Thomas Duncombe, from Roman Catho 
lies of the Metropolis, for Equality of Civil Rights, 
From a Public Meeting at Birmingham, for Inquiry into 
the Deaths of James Holberry and William Clayton, and 
the Release of Political Offenders.—From the Members 
of the 4 Provident Building Societies of Sunderland, for 
the amendment of the Act 7, Will 4, for the Regulation 
of Benefit Building Societies.—From Prisoners in the 
Queen’s Bench Prison, for delaying the Operation of the 
Queen’s Prison Act.—By Mr. Leader, from Cornhill, 
and Bishopsgate, London, for the Redemption of the 
Tolls of the Metropolitan Bridges.—From Wm. Holmes, 
against the Municipal Corporations Bill—By Captain 
Pechell, from Mrs. Forbes, that her Husband, who had 
become Insane in the Naval Service, ought to be sup- 
ported at the Public Expense,—From Chowbent within 
Atherton, for the Substitution of Affirmations in lieu of 
Oaths.—From Lochgarron, for Ameliorating the Condi- 
tion of Burgh and Parochial Schoolmasters in Scotland.— 
From Glasgow, for Abolition of Church Patronage (Seot- 
land).—From Dudley, for the putting down the Truck 
System.—From John Murray, against restoring Mr. Oli- 
ver’s Pension.—By Mr. Ainsworth, from Thornten, 
Wilsden, Idle, Rawdon, Bradford, and Caverly (9 peti- 
tions), against the Mines and Collieries Bill. 





DismissaL or Cotonet Dunpas.] Lord 
Worsley wished to ask a question of the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite, of which 
he had already given notice. He wished 
to know from the Secretary at War, whe- 
ther a report had come i his observa- 
tion that was in very general circulation 
as to the hon. Colonel Dundas having used 
language disrespectful to her Majesty. He 
wished to know whether the report he 
alluded to had come to the knowledge of 
the right hon.Gentleman, and whether any 
inquiry had been made into the truth of 
that report. He should be most happy to 
learn that such was not the case—that no 
such circumstance had occurred ; but if, 
unfortunately, it should be so, he should 
then like to know what were the steps that 
the official authorities had taken in the 
matter. 

Sir H. Hardinge, in answer to the 
question put by the noble Lord, had to 
state, in reference to the hon. Colonel 
Dundas, that immediately upon the Gene- 
ral Commanding-in-Chief becoming aware 
of the circumstance said to have occurred, 
called upon Colonel Dundas to furnish 
such an explanation as he might think it 
right to offer. Having given that expla. 
nation, the General Commanding in Chief 
felt bound to say, that Colonel Dundas 
had failed in absolving himself from the 
grave offence imputed to him of having 
expressed himself in terms disrespectful to 
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her Majesty. Under these circumstances, 
the Commander-in-Chief felt it to be his 
duty to submit to her Majesty, that 
Colonel Dundas should be dismissed from 
his appointment as aide-de-camp to her 
Majesty, and further that Colonel Dundas 
should be removed from the command of 
the 83rd regiment, and placed upon the 
half-pay list. He had also to state 
that her Majesty's Government entirely 
concurred in this measure, and her Ma- 
jesty had been pleased to signify her 
approval of the determination of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, 


CotteGEs or Puysicians anp Sur- 
ezons.] Lord J. Russell said, that he had 
heard the right hou. Baronet (Sir J. Gra- 
ham) was about to introduce a bill affect- 
ing the Colleges of Physicians and Sur- 
geous, He wished to know whether the 
right hon. Baronet intended to introduce 
in his bill a clause affecting the existing 
charters, and giving new charters; and 
whether, if that bill authorised the Crown 
toalter the existing charters, and grant 
new charters, it was the intention of the 
right hon. Gentleman to act on such 
powers before the Parliament again met. 

Sir J. Graham replied, that it was his 
intention to bring before the House a 
measure authorising her Majesty to grant 
a new charter to the college of physicians, 
and if the bill were carried, the new 
charter should be issued before the meeting 
of Parliament, 

Viscount Sandon wished to know whe- 
ther the charter would give the power to 
grant degrees, 

Sir J. Graham replied, that it was not 
intended to give by the bill any such au- 
thority, because it was not wanted. Her 
Majesty could at present give the power 
of conferring degrees to any such body as 
her Majesty might think fit. 

Lord J. Russell inquired, if it were not 
necessary to confer such powers, for what 
purpose were the new charters to be 
given? 

_ Sir J. Graham replied, that on bringing 
in the bill he would state the nature of 
the proposed charter. 

Mr. Ewart wished to know if it would 
exempt these colleges from the opera- 
tion of the Medical Reform Bill. 

Sir J. Graham replied, that his answer 
to this must be the same as to the last 
question. When he brought in the bill 
he should state the precise provisions of 
the proposed charter. 
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Mr. O'Connell wished to know whether 
there was any inteution that the charter 
should affect the colleges of physicians and 
surgeons in I reland ? 

Sir J. Graham replied, that it was 
necessary to apply for powers to graut a 
new charter to any body, excepting one, 
in which the charter rested on a statute. 
The physicians were guarded by an act so 
early as the reign of Henry the 8th. 

Mr. O'Connell observed, that the phy- 
sicians in Ireland had also an act of Par- 
liament for their charter. 


Committee— Bridport. 


Execrion Procegpincs CommitrEE— 
Bripport.} Mr. Cochrane wished to 
address a few words to the House. He 
heard stated that indictments had been 
preferred against him, and as this might 
lead to a wrong inference, he wished now 
to mention that there had been an acquit- 
tal, no witness appearing against him. 
There was one point, however, to which 
he wished to refer, It was with respect 
to the consistency, kindness, and courtesy 
which the right hon. Baronet (Sir R. Peel) 
was accustomed to show, whenever he found 
a friend in a difficulty. That right hon. 
Baronet had certainly made a statement, 
which led to an unfavourable impression 
respecting his conduct, and that was, when 
the right hon. Baronet stated that he had 
wished for a committee, and requested an 
investization into the proceedings at Brid- 
port. Now, if he could have acted in that 
manner, he would have been guilty of 
great inconsistency ; but the truth was, 
he did no such thing. When Mr. War- 
burton presented a petition, he begged for 
an early day to be named to consider it, in 
order that he might refute it. Then, when 
the right hon. Baronet had agreed that 
that petition was to be referred to a com- 
mittee, and the question came to be whe- 
ther it should go before Mr. Roebuck’s 
or another committee, he said, to save the 
time of the House, he thought it would be 
preferable that it should go before Mr. 
Roebuck’s committee, but he never did say 
that it should be referred to a committee 
at all. He never did entertain the opinion 
that cases of bribery and corruption should 
go before a committee ; he thought rather 
that the matter should be fully discussed 
in that House. He thought, too, after the 
avowal of the hon. Member for Finsbury, 
that he had spent between 30,000/. and 
40,000/. at Hertford, he could not find 
much fault with the hon. Member if he 
admitted that he had been guilty of bribery 
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and compromise. One thing he would 
say, however, which was this, that in ap- 
pearing before the committee, he should 
give up no documents whatever, and should 
answer no questions but such as he 
thought fit. He would do nothing that 
might compromise others; for the bill 
indemnified witnesses, but not those to 
whom they referred. If they looked at 
the bill they would see what he stated to 
be a fact. He again said he was deter- 
mined to do nothing that might injure 
others. For instance, a poor man might 
be deeply injured if it were known that he 
had received some money for his vote. He 
was determined not to give up the names 
of those who did him the honour of return- 
ing him, and placing confidence in him. 
Whatever might happen, he was deter- 
mined on being guided by his own judg- 
ment. He mentioned this to save time. 
Upon one point he could not but congra- 
tulate the House—upon the perfect har- 
mony that seemed to exist, and that had 
resulted from this committee. All must 
remember that when the hon. Member for 
Bath first rose to put a question on this 
matter, and a Member admitted he was 
guilty of a compromise, the hon. Member 
thanked him for his politeness ; and now 
it was said that the urbanity, kindness, 
and courtesy of the hon, Member for Bath 
was quite astonishing. He supposed it 
was because the hon. Member sat in the 
Star Chamber, and did not use the thumb- 
screw? The conduct of the hon. Member 
for Bath hitherto must have been most ex- 
traordinary, because every one seemed to 
be surprised that he had not been insulted. 
He must say he did not see such wonderful 
courtesy in the hon. Member for Bath. 
The proceedings of the committee were 
now os at least the hon. Member for 
Bath had adjourned his committee till 
Thursday, and he announced his intention 
of conducting it in future on a different 
system. What this system would be, he 

id notknow. His opinion was, that jus- 
tice could never be obtained by unjust 
means, and an unconstitutional tribunal 
would not vindicate the law or the con- 
stitution. He begged to say that he should 
appear before the committee, but that he 
should only answer what questions he 
thought fit. 

Subject at an end. 


CotoniaL PassenceErs.] Lord Stanley 
moved the Order of the Day for the third 
reading of Colonial Passengers Bill. 
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Mr. Hawes was much surprised at the 
motion which had just been made. The 
noble Lord had told him that he would 
give him ample notice of the third reading 
of this bill. That had been the under. 
standing between him and the noble Lord, 
and he now threw himself on that under. 
standing, and appealed to the noble Lord 
not to persevere in his motion. 

Lord Stanley trusted that the hon. 
Member for Lambeth would not press his 
objection. He had given notice of his in- 
tention of proceeding with this bill upon 
the very first day of the Session. No 
opposition had been made to it, except one 
incidental objection made by the hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Lambeth to one 
clause, which objection he had agreed to 
take upon the third reading. He had 
certainly said that he would give the hon, 
Member opposite notice when he intended 
to propose the third reading, but the hon. 
Gentleman must be aware that, when he 
had fixed it for this evening, it was im 
sible that he could know what chance there 
would be of bringing it forward. There 
having been no House last evening, no 
Orders of the Day could be fixed except 
those which stood for consideration previ- 
ously. The hon. Gentleman must be as 
much prepared as he was for entering upon 
the discussion ; at any rate he would have 
an opportunity of raising the question 
which he wished to open upon a separate 
motion, a course which he had intimated 
his willingness to adopt. At this period 
of the Session, however, he could not well 
postpone the third reading of the bill. 

Mr. Hawes said, that the noble Lord 
was not quite correct in his statements. 
The noble Lord had admitted that he was 
to give notice to him of when the noble 
Lord intended to move the third reading 
of the bill; this the noble Lord had not 
done. The noble Lord, too, stated that he 
was the only person opposed to the clause 
in question. That was very far from being 
the case. Many hon. Members were op- 
posed to it as well as he was; it was, in- 
deed, a clause which the noble Lord 
himself had opposed last year. If he had 
the papers necessary for discussing the 
subject with him, he would not have made 
the objection. He stood on the admission 
of the noble Lord that the noble Lord was 


to have given him notice, which the noble 
Lord failed to do. As for there having 
been no House last night, that was the 
fault of the Government. ‘ 
Lord Stanley said, he had certainly 
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romised to give the hon. Gentleman 
notice of the third reading of the bill, and 
he had given him all the notice it was in 
his power to give. He was not aware on 
Friday night, when he fixed the bill for 
Tuesday, that he should have an opportu- 
nity of bringing it forward then ; but, at 
this period of the Session, he should be 
anxious to bring it forward as early as 
possible. The House might be disposed 
to lose another night in forwarding the 
business of the country; but he could 
only say that any opposition to the passing 
of this bill would be felt as an inconve- 
nience by many parties. He repeated 
that the question which the hon. Gentle- 
man wished to open might be perfectly 
well raised upon a separate motion. He 
did not mean to say that he was the only 
hon. Member opposed to the clause, but 
he said that the only opposition of which 
notice had been given proceeded from the 
hon. Member. If the House, however, 


thought that the hon. Gentleman opposite 

had not had sufficient notice, he would not 

press the third reading upon the House. 
Third reading postponed. 


Dean Forest Eccrestasticat Bitt.] 
On the Order of the Day for the further 
consideration of the report of the Dean 
Forest Ecclesiastical Bill; and on the 
question that the amendment made by the 
committee to the bill, be read a second 
time, 

Mr. Hume said, that this was the time 
for moving the resolutions of which he 
had given notice upon this subject. The 
amount of public money to be voted in 
this case was not large, but the principle 
involved was one of great importance. 
The Dean Forest Ecclesiastical Bill was a 
bill to promote Church Extension, and for 
the application of public money towards 
this object. He considered that the pre- 
sent was a very inopportune time for such 
a bill to be brought forward, when the 
public finances were in a state of great 
difficulty, and when they had been obliged 
to impose an Income-tax in order to bring 
up the revenue to the expenditure. The 
House would remember that various efforts 
had been made to obtain from the Church 
that portion of her revenue which should 
be found to be superfluous, and such por- 
tions of it as by the abolition of monopoly 
and sinecures they found could be spared. 
It had been generally understood that 
when the hon. Baronet, the Member for 
Oxford, should have brought forward his 
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motion for the appropriation of public 
money for the purposes of Church Exten- 
sion, that it should be opposed upon the 
ground that it was wrong to grant to the 
Church more money until it was known 
that the revenues she possessed were pro- 
perly applied. They had had a commis. 
sion, with the view of inquiring into this 
state of Church property; and a bill 
passed through the House, enacting that 
certain sinecures should be abolished, and 
that the revenues thereby obtained should 
be paid to the Church commissioners, with 
the view of their being expended in pro- 
viding religious instruction for parishes 
found to be deficient in that respect. He 
had moved for a return of the funds so 
paid to these commissioners, but had not 
yet received it, although it might have 
been produced in a day or in two. He 
considered the proposed expenditure of 
public money, under the name of being 
the revenues of the Crown lands, to be 
highly improper. There was no revenue 
arising which could be applied to this 
purpose. It was all appropriated as it was, 
and to vote money from the revenues of the 
Crown lands was voting public money, as 
much as if it was to be taken from the 
customs. He saw no reason for the vote 
of money now asked for, as the churches 
to which it was to be applied were al- 
ready endowed better than were those of 
upwards of 5,000 parishes of England. It 
would appear that there were 5,251 curates 
in England, employed at salaries, the ave- 
rage of which was 811, per annum, and if 
the proposed vote was passed, the House 
might next be asked for a corresponding 
increase in the salaries of all other curates 
who were worse paid than those in Dean 
Forest. The revenue of the Church 
amounted to 4,000,000/. of money, and be- 
foreadditional grants were made, athorough 
inquiry should take plave into the manner 
in which the revenues which she possessed 
were employed, Many objections were 
now made to the application of public 
money for the reparation of churches. 
And he thought that a sum amounting to 
10,0001. should not at once be granted to 
the Church without making rigid inquiries 
into the manner in which her revenues 
were disposed of. He should take the 
sense of the House against what he con- 
sidered to be such an improper egy a 
of the public money. He wished to have 
proper instruction in every parish. He 
should be glad to have schools in every 
parish at the public expense, and wished 
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that no child should grow up without the 
benefit of education. It was not, there- 
fore, merely on the score of expense that 
he objected to the proposed vote of public 
money. It was upon this ground that it 
was a partial application of public money, 
taking from a community that money 
which belonged to all classes and sects, 
and applying it to partial and local pur- 
poses, As the money belonged to the 
whole community, it should be expended 
for the benefit of the whole community. 
The hon. Gentleman concluded by moving 
as an amendment the following resolu- 
tions :— 


“ 1. That the revenue from the Crown lands 
in the Forest of Dean is part of the revenue of 
the Crown lands transferred by her Majesty to 
the public exchequer of the country, in ex- 
change and in consideration of the yearly sum 
of 385,000/. sterling, granted by Parliament 
out of the public revenue for her Majesty’s 
civil list, during her lifetime; and that any 
grant out of the revenue of her Majesty’s 
Crown lands to endow clergymen, or for any 
other purpose, is a charge on the public reve- 
nue of the country, equally as if the same 
amount is paid from the revenue of her Ma- 
jesty’s excise or customs. 

** 2, That the revenues of the Church of 
England, as appears by the report of the eccle~ 
siastical commissioners before this House, 
amounted to 3,811,507/. sterling gross, and to 
3,507,501/. net income, from lands and tithes, 
exclusive of Easter offerings and fees. 

“3. That, by the act 6 and 7 William 4th, c. 
77, and subsequent act, it was enacted that 
various sinecures and other offices in the 
Church should be abolished, and reductions in 
the salaries of some of the clergy made as va- 
cancies occurred; and that the revenues of 
such suppressed sinecure offices should form a 
fund, to be applied by the said commissioners 
to the augmentation of small livings, and to 
such other Church purposes as stated in that 
report. 

“4. That, besides these large revenues of 
the Church applied to Church purposes, there 
has been paid out of the public revenue of the 
United Kingdom the sum of 5,678,7511. ster- 
ling for the Established Churches in England, 
Treland, and Scotland, between the years 1801 
and 1840 both inclusive, besides many large 
payments in the British colonies for the sup- 
port of the Church; and all these sums have 
been an addition to the national debt, the in- 
terest of which is now chargeable on the pub- 
lic revenue. 

“ 5. That it appears by the bill before the 
House, intituled ‘ Dean Forest Ecclesiastical 
Districts Bill,’ that the sum of 2,200/. has been 
already paid by the Lords Commissioners of 
her Majesty’s Treasury, from Parliamentary 
grants, towards the endowment of the clergy- 
man of the chapel of Holy Trinity, and that 
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three of the clergymen of the chapels of the 
Forest of Dean have already yearly endow. 
ments to the amount severally of 118/. 10s, 6d, 
of 93/. 13s.., and of 741. 3s. 6d. / 

«6, That there were, as stated by the eccle. 
siastical commissioners in their report of 1835, 
5,251 curates employed by incumbents, at sa. 
laries, the average of which amounted only to 
81/. sterling, and showing that many of these 
curates perform the ecclesiastical duties in 
their parishes for smaller incomes than the 
clergy of the Forest of Dean chapels already 
possess. 

“7. That, therefore, in the present commer- 
cial, manufacturing, and financial difficulties 
of the country, and at a time when Parliament 
las passed an act to add by taxation three or 
four millions sterling to the burdens of the 
people, to meet the already sanctioned expen- 
diture of the country, it is highly inexpedient 
to increase that expenditure by granting a 
sum equivalent to 10,5001. of 3 per cents. from 
the public revenue of the country, for the 
endowment of the clergymen of the chapels 
of the Forest of Dean. 

“8. That it appears by the bill, that in the 
year 1838 the commissioners of her Majesty’s 
woods and forests, with consent of the Lords 
of the Treasury, invested the sum of 8431. 15s, 
from the revenues of the Crown lands, to pur- 
chase the sum of 1,000 3 per cent. Conso- 
lidated Bank Annuities, upon trust, towards 
the repairs of the fabrics of the said three 
chapels for ever, and the further proposed 
grant of money, equivalent to 333/. 6s. 8d. of 
3 per cent. Stock, the dividends of which 
are to be applied for the maintaining and re- 
pairing the fabric of these chapels, would he a 
precedent for paying Church-rates out of the 
general revenue of the country, and ought not 
to be agreed to.” 


Lord Lincoln remarked that the hon. 
Member had moved resolutions as long as 
the speech by which he had prefaced them. 
But that speech had little relation to the 
subject before the House, and the House 
would not expect him to go regularly 
through it ; more especially as the subject 
had recently been discussed, and he had 
stated his opinions with respect to it, The 
first six resulutions now proposed purported 
to be purely statements of facts, but he 
would observe that they were by no means 
pure statements of facts. The present 
measure was founded on a new principle, 
but on one which was invariably adopted 
when the occasion called for it. 

Mr. W. Williams contended that this 
was a gross job. Such a measure for tak- 
ing a large sum out of the public taxes at 
a time when the land was covered with dis- 
tress and suffering ought never to be 
pressed by the Government. They had 
an interest, it was true, in getting It 
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, as it gave a large share of patron- 
age, but he should certainly give it every 
opposition in his power. 

‘The House divided on the question that 
the words proposed to be left out stand 

t of the question:—Ayes 177; Noes 
44: Majority 133. 


List of the Ayes. 


Acland, Sir T. D. Duff, J. 
Acland, T. D. Duffield, T. 
A’Court, Capt. Dugdale, W. S. 
Adderley, C. B. Duncombe, hon, A. 
Ainsworth, P. Dundas, D. 
Antrobus, FE, Du Pre, C. G. 
Arbuthnott, hon. H. — East, J. B. 
Arkwright, G. Egerton, W. T. 
Ashley, Lord Fgerton, Sir P. 
Attwood, M. Eliot, Lord 
Bailey, J. Escott, B. 
Baillie, H. J. Estcourt, T. G. B. 
Baldwin, B. Farnhan, E. B. 
Baring, hon. W.. B. Ferguson, Sir R. A. 
Baring, rt. hon. F.T, Feilden, W. 
Barnard, E. G. Ferrand, W. B. 
Barneby, J. Fitzroy, Capt. 
Barrington, Visct. Fleming, J. W. 
Beckett, W. Flower, Sir J. 
Beresford, Major Ffolliott, J. 
Bernard, Visct. Forbes, W. 
Blackstone, W.S. Fuller, A. E. 
Bodkin, W. H. Gaskell, J. M. 
Boldero, H. G, Gladstone, T. 
Borthwick, P. Gordon, hon. Capt. 
Botfield, B. Gore, M. 
Bramston, T. W. Gore, W. O, 
Broadley, H. Gore, W. R. O. 
Broadwood, H. Goulburn, rt. hon. H. 
Brodie, W. B. Grahan, rt. hn. Sir J. 
Buck, L. W. Greenall, P. 
Buckley, E. Greenaway, C. 
Buller, C, Greene, T. 
Buller, Siz J, Y. Grey, rt. hn, SirG. 
Campbell, A. Grimsditch, T. 
Cardwell, E. Grogan, E. 
Carnegie, on.Capt. Halford, H. 
Cartwright, W. R. Hamilton, W.J. 
Cavendish, hon.G.H. Hamilton, Lord C. 
Chelsea, Visct. Hanmer, Sir J. 
Childers, J. W. Hardinge,rt:ho.Sir H 
Clements, Viset. Hardy, J. 
Clerk, Sir G, Hawkes, T. 
Cochrane, A. Henley, J. W. 
Codrington, C. W. Hervey, Lord A. 
Colborne, hn.W.N.R. Hodgson, F. 
Courtenay, Lord Hodgson, R. 
Cowper, hon. W. F. Hogg, J. W. 
Craig, W. G. Houldsworth, T. 
Cresswell, B. Hope, hon.C. 
Cripps, W, Hornby, J. 
Darby, G. Howard, hn, J. K. 
Denison, J. E. Hughes, W. B. 
Denison, E. B. Irving, J. 
Dickinson, F, H. Jackson, J. D. 
Douglas, Sir H. James, Sir W. C. 
as Sir C. E. Jermyn, Earl 
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Jolliffe, Sir W. G. H. 
Jones, Capt. 
Knatchbull,rt.hn.SirE 
Knight, H. G. 
Knight, F. W. 
Langston, J. H. 
Lascelles, hon. W. S. 
Lawson, A. 

Lefroy, A. 

Legh, G. C. 
Lincoln, Earl of 
Litton, E, 

Lockhart, W. 
Lowther, J. H. 
Lyall, G. 

Lygon, hon. Gen. 
Mackenzie, T. 
Mackenzie, W, F. 
Mackinnon, W. A. 
M‘Geachy, F. A. 
Mahon, Visct. 
Manners, Lord C. S. 
Manners, Lord J. 
Martin, C. W. 
Morgan, O. 

Mundy, E. M. 
Newport, Visct. 
Norreys, Lord 
Norreys, Sir D. J. 
Northland, Visct. 
Pakington, J. S. 
Palmer, R. 
Palmerston, Visct. 
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Patten, J. W. 
Peel, rt. hon. Sir R. 
Pollington, Visct. 
Praed, W, T. 
Pringle, A. 
Protheroe, E, 
Repton, G. W. J. 
Richards, R. 
Rolleston, Col. 
Rushbrooke, Col. 
Russell, Lord J. 
Sandon, Visct. 
Seale, Sir J. H. 
Shaw, rt. hon. F. 
Sheppard, T. 
Somerset, Lord G. 
Stanley, Lord 
Stuart, Lord J. 
Sturt, H. C. 
Sutton, hon. H. M. 
Taylor, T. E. 
Thesiger, F. 
Trevor, hon. G. R. 
Trollope, Sir J. 
Trotter, J. 
Vesey, hon. T. 
Waddington, H. S. 
Wilbraham, hn. R. B. 
Wood, Col. T. 
Young, J. 

TELLERS. 
Fremantle, Sir T, 
Baring, H. 


List of the Noxs. 


Aldam, W. 
Barron, Sir H. W. 
Bernal, Capt. 
Bowring, Dr. 
Brotherton, J. 
Browne, hon, W. 
Busfeild, W. 
Callaghan, D. 
Cobden, X. 
Colebrooke, SirT. E. 
Crawford, W. 8. 
Dennistoun, J. 
Duncan, G. 
Duncombe, T. 
Ellice, E. 
Elphinstone, H. 
Fielden, J. 

Gill, T. 

Gordon, Lord F. 
Gore, hon. R. 
Hastie, A. 
Heathcoat, J. 
Hill, Lord M. 
Hindley, C. 


Holland, R, 
James, W. 
Marsland, H. 
Martin, J. 
Morris, D. 
Murphy, F.S. 
O’Connell, J, 
Pechell, Capt. 
Plumridge, Capt. 
Roebuck, J. A. 
Scholefield, J. 
Scott, R. 
Thornely, T. 
Villiers, hon. C. 
Wall, C. B. 
Ward, H. G. 
Watson, W. H. 
Wood, B. 
Wyse, T. 


TELLERS, 
Hume, J. 
Williams, W. 


Main question agreed to. Bill to be 


read a third time. 


Sourn Ausrrauia.] House in commit- 
tee on the South Australian Acts. 

Lord Stanley rose to move the resolu- 
tions of which he had given notice respect- 
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ing the colony of South Australia. The 
noble Lord said it would be in the recol- 
lection of the House, that when the colony 
of South Australia was established, the 
management of its affairs was intrusted to 
a board of twelve unpaid commissioners. 
The provision of the act for the govern- 
ment of the colony was, that no burdens 
should be thrown on the mother country 
in consequence of the measure, but that 
the expenditure should be borne by the 
colony. It was, of course, necessary that 
menage should be made to defray the 

eavy expenses incidental to the establish- 
ment of such a society — expenses the 
amount of which seemed not to have been 
calculated upon by the originators of the 
scheme. Power was therefore given to 
the commissioners to raise a sum not ex- 
ceeding 200,000/., by borrowing on the 
future credit of the colony. Money was 
borrowed at an extravagant rate of inter- 
est, and the colony, without the means of 
defraying its current expenses, was soon 
saddled with a heavy debt of from 85,000/. 
to 86,000/., bearing interest at 10 per 
cent. The political administration of the 


colony was intrusted to a governor ap- 
pointed by the Crown; but it was soon 


found that the division of authority thus 
made tended to paralyze the action of both 
departments of the colonial Government. 
In 1840 the noble Lord opposite (Lord 
J. Russell) thought it expedient to take the 
control of these matters out of the hands 
of unpaid commissioners, and placed it in 
the hands of commissioners acting under 
the immediate control of the Colonial- 
office. According to the arrangement 
made by the noble Lord, the same person 
was appointed resident commissioner, un- 
der the authority of the commissioners, 
and governor under the authority of the 
Crown. This got rid of the evil of hav- 
ing two separate authorities in the colony ; 
but an inconvenience arose from the cir- 
cumstance of the governor having, as it 
were, two masters, and receiving instruc- 
tions of a very conflicting nature, which 
he knew not how to execute. In the mean- 
time the affairs of the colony continued in 
a state of great confusion, and in July, 
1841, they appeared to be rapidly pro- 
ceeding towards a state of insolvency. The 
provisions with regard to the political ad- 
ministration of the colony which he pro- 
posed to introduce into the bill he wished 
to submit to the consideration of the House 
would closely follow the recommendations 
of the committee of last year, a power 
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being reserved to her Majesty of estab. 
lishing in the colony a popular representa. 
tive system, when circumstances should 
appear to justify it. With respect to the 
financial difficulties of the colony, it would 
be recollected that last year an advance 
was made from the Treasury here to the 
colony of 155,000/., which sum was to be 
repaid by the colony, instructions having 
been sent out to Colonel Gawler, to abstain 
from drawing any more bills on the Trea- 
sury in England, Colonel Gawler, on re- 
ceiving these instructions, did not, unfor. 
tunately, comply with them. Acting on 
what he considered a pressing emergency, 
he applied to the Executive Council for 
advice, and continued to draw on the Trea- 
sury from the 17th of February, 1841, till 
the 24th of April, 1841, certain bills which 
were not honoured. On the 10th of May, 
1841, Captain Grey superseded Colonel 
Gawler ; and he found that the expendi- 
ture of the colony, which had been esti- 
mated by the committee of last year at 
70,000/., had considerably increased. The 
expenses of the public establishments was 
approaching to 94,000/., and there were 
other expenses, from public works, and 
other sources, increasing the expenditure to 
150,000/., while the whole amount of re- 
venue which existed to meet this expendi- 
ture did not exceed 30,000/. It therefore 
became necessary to put a stop to this ex- 
penditure, and Captain Grey entered on 
the task with so much zeal and activity, 
that he reduced it to a sum not exceeding 
34,6001, effecting a saving of nearly 
115,000/. These measures of economy 
necessarily threw into distress a large 
amount of population, who depended for 
subsistence on the Government expendi- 
ture. Many of the works in the town of 
Adelaide, though at present unproductive, 
would unquestionably be of great service 
and utility to the colony ultimately. They 
had, now, however, attracted speculation 
towards them, withdrawing it from those 
other sources of public prosperity which, 
though more slow, were nevertheless more 
certain in their development. The result 
of this was the rising of prices, both of 
labour and produce ; and when a practice 
of economy was introduced, a vast number 
of persons being thrown out of employment, 
received, under a plan which was ob- 
noxious to great abuses, and entailed a 
heavy expense, support from the Govern- 
ment. Abuses similar to those which ex- 
isted under the worst administration of 
the old Poor-law made their appearance, 
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and in consequence of this, positive instruc- 
tions were issued that assistance should be 
given to no person who refused agricultural 
employment at wages even below the ordi- 
nary wages of the colony. In consequence 
of this, agriculture was extending, prices 
falling, and at present a more healthy state 
of things was succeeding to that which he 
had always looked on as a false prosperity. 
He would now state the liabilities of the 
colony from 1835 to the end of 1842. 
There was the Parliamentary grant of 
155,000/. advanced last year as a loan, and 
which was to be repaid ; and there was also 
asum of 50,000/. taken as a vote, which 
was, however, not a liability of the colony, 
though supplied at the cost of the mother 
country. It was clear that the amount of 
the bills drawn by the Governor previously 
to receiving instructions to abstain from 
drawing must be made good. The amount 
of the bills which Colonel Gawler drew, 
and which still remained unpaid, was 
97,2901.; besides those drawn already by 
Captain Grey, almost entirely on account 
of the emigrants, who were maintained at 
the expense of the public, amounting to 
17,6467. There was, moreover, as he 
stated to the committee at the outset, a 
sum of 85,800/. borrowed by the commis- 
ioners in the first instance, which stood as 
adebt bearing interest from 6 to 10 per 
cent. Besides these, there were bills of 
Colonel Gawler, which he left outstanding, 
as money advanced to Government for 
various services, and which amounted in 
all to nearly 35,0007. The whole of that sum 
was advanced by individuals in the colony, 
undoubtedly for the service of the colony, 
but all, he believed, after the governor him- 
self and the colony were aware of the pe- 
remptory orders Colonel Gawler had re- 
ceived to abstain from drawing upon the 
Treasury for the future. Besides this, there 
was due from the general revenue of the 
colony to the land and emigration fund, 
supposing the original system to haye been 
carried out, a sum of 84,697/., which 
was the surplus realised by the sale of 
land, and which should have been advanced 
for the purposes of emigration, to which, it 
was pledged, but which had been advanced 
for the general poses of the colony. 
Supposing, then, all those amounts to be 
defrayed, the total sum due from the 
colony up to the present time would 
amount to somewhere about 400,000/. It 
remained for him to state the course 
which, upon a full consideration of the 
various claims and examination of their 
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respective merits, the Government deemed 
it expedient to pursue. In the first place, 
he thought the House would concur with 
him, that in justice to those who had gone 
out on the faith of the Government, a 
colony which already numbered 15,000 
souls, in which there was a vast amount of 
fixed capital invested, the imports of whick 
were above 30,000/, and the exports of 
which were rapidly iacreasing, ought not 
to be abandoned by the British Parliament 
for want of a small temporary assistance. 
At the same time, he went as far as those 
who said it was the bounden duty of the 
Government to make economical arrange- 
ments for the future, and to see that no 
fallacious expectations were held out, nor 
that any governor was to suppose that if 
he fell into lavish expenditure he had no- 
thing to do but to draw bills upon the 
Treasury in this country. Captain Grey 
had reduced the annual expenditure to 
about 36,400/,, and at the present time the 
expenditure on account of pauper emigra- 
tion was at the rate of nearly 24,000/. ; 
but he hoped that the measures of the 
Government would considerably reduce 
that in the course of the coming year, 
though it was not possible to put a stop at 
once to a system hitherto pursued. He 
had, however, reason to believe, that within 
the course of a very short time, if the credit 
of the colony were maintained by the de- 
termination of the Government to relieve 
it from its present embarrassment, a large 
portion of its first expenditure having been 
defrayed, the colony would be enabled to 
become a self-supporting colony, and to 
maintain its own establishments and expen- 
diture. He did not anticipate, therefore, 
that it would be necessary for this country 
year by year to vote in the estimates any 
considerable sums, and he hoped not any 
sums for the ordinary annual expenditure 
of the colony. But to place it in that con- 
dition it was absolutely necessary to make 
arrangements to relieve it at all events 
from its most pressing difficulties. The 
revenue of the colony was estimated at 
34,500/., but the present expenditure 
would probably exceed that amount, with- 
out reference to the debt of the colony. 
As to the sale of lands, in the present state 
of the colony, he did not believe that there 
was any part of the Australian dominions 
which afforded a fair prospect to persons 
disposed to emigrate with certain capital, 
and to employ that capital in the purchase 
of land and agricultural labour, because 
the effect of the measures which had been 
2K : 
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taken had been to render the supply of 
labour superabundant to the amount of 
capital, and consequently to reduce the 
rate of wages. With respect to the 
sum of 155,000/. advanced to the cv- 
lony last year, by way of loan, he did 
not think he called upon Parliament 
in this country to do too much to forego 
the payment of that sum. To insist upon 
the colony paying interest in the present 
state of its finances would be to pay with 
one hand and to receive with the other; 
and therefore, under the present circum. 
stances of the colony, he did not hesitate 
to propose to Parliament to sacrfice any 
expectations they might entertain of the 
repayment of that amount of 155,000/. 
and interest ; and in the same manner he 
should propose, in the present year, to 
submit to Parliament the expediency of 
making good the amount of the 27,290/. 
drawn by Colonel Gawler upon the Trea- 
sury, and which the Treasury felt bound 
to recommend to Parliament to sanction. 
These bills were accepted upon the con- 
fident expectation that Parliament would 
not refuse to make the expenditure. He 
proposed to ask Parliament further to 
sanction the expenditure incurred by Cap- 


tain Grey chiefly for pauper emigrants, 
whom he felt it necessary, in the first in- 


stance, to maintain. That amount was 
17,6007. He should then propose a vote 
in the estimates of this year of 15,000/., to 
enable the Government of the colony to 
be carried on in the present year, but that 
was intended to include another item which 
he would now advert to. There was a 
bond debt for money borrowed by the 
colony to the amount of 8 500/.; that was 
borrowed at rates of interest varying from 
6 to 10 per cent. It had been important 
that no statement upon that subject should 
be made until his right hon. Friend the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had had an 
opportunity of personal communication 
wiih the persons who held those bonds, and 
who claimed 10 per cent., the condition of 
the bonds being that the monies should 
not be paid off for certain periods, varying 
from five to ten years. His right hon. 
Friend had entered into an understanding 
with those persons that they should sacri- 
fice their claim. not to the amount of those 
bonds, but to the 10 per cent. interest to 
which they were entitled, and that they 
should allow the amount of their bonds to 
remain outstanding, at interest of 34 per 
cent., that being guaranteed by the British 
Treasury ; but being left a charge upon 
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the revenue of the colony, which would 
enable the Government hereafter to claim 
it from the colony. That amount of inte. 
rest at 33 per cent. he proposed to be 
charged upon the Consolidated Fund, and 
he had referred to it in one of the resolu. 
tions which was submitted to the House, 
There was the further sum of 35,0001, 
which stood on a somewhat different foot- 
ing. That sum, for which no bills had at 
present been drawn, was for outstanding 
claims for sums advanced to the Govern. 
ment in the colony by persons, upon the 
full knowledge of the peremptory orders 
which Colonel Gawler had received not to 
draw any further bills: and upon those 
claims considerable inquiries would have 
to be made. They amounted, as far as he 
at present knew, to 35,000/. Now, it was 
not proposed directly or indirectly to pro. 
vide for that debt, except so far as the as- 
sistance which it was proposed to give to 
maintain the credit of the colony might 
enable it to pay a moderate interest upon 
it ; and while, therefore, the Governor was 
afraid that the Government would not be 
prepared to recommend to Parliament to 
take upon themselves that amount, yet he 
had been authorized to issue in the colony 
debentures, with interest not exceeding 5 
per cent.; and that security was proposed 
alone to ve given to those persons who had 
advanced that sum of 35,000/. The re- 
maining debt of the colony was one which 
he might call a debt in the colony itself, 
and amounted to 84,600/. The result, 
then, would be, that the debt of the colony, 
except the 35,000/., would become a debt 
of the mother country, and the sum we 
should be called upon in the course of the 
present year, and he hoped not in any 
future year to pay, amounted to 59,9001 
He trusted, that except for very small 
amounts, which he hoped might not occur 
at all, this would be the last sum which 
it would be necessary to call upon Parlia- 
ment to pay, in order to set the colony of 
South Australia in such a condition as to 
enable it in future to carry on its own 
affairs. He had felt it necessary frankly 
and candidly to give this explanation to 
the House, and he had endeavoured to 
place before them what was the actual cou- 
dition of the debt of the colony, and what 
was the actual amount of sacrifice which 
the Government were now prepared to 
advise Parliament to make for relieving it 
from its present embarassment ; but he 
hoped, that with such assistance the colony 
would be enabled, even if it made but 
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slow, at least to make sure advances to 
prosperity, and that the changes in the 
colony, together with the measures affect- 
ing the land sales, which he had lately 
carried through Parliament, and the alter- 
ations in the constitution of the colony, 
made last year, would give the Govern- 
ment such a control over the affairs of that 
colony, as to prevent much of that disorder 
which had hitherto existed, and to main- 
tain that control which they ought to have 
upon a distant settlement, and would be 
to the advantage and prosperity of the 
colony of South Australia, The noble 
Lord moved the following resolutions :— 


“1, That provision be made out of the Con- 
solidated Fund of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland for defraying the interest 
or annuities arisen, or to arise upon, securities 
granted by the colonization commissioners for 
South Australia on account of that province. 

“2, That any money which may have been 
advanced out of the said Consolidated Fund, 
on account of the colony of South Australia, 
in pursuance of an act of the fourth year of 
her present Majesty, shall be deemed to have 
been advanced in aid of the revenues of that 
province, and not subject to repayment to the 
said Consolidated Fund. 

“3. That provision be made for the better 
government of South Australia, and the man- 
agement of the revenues thereof.” 


Mr. Divett said, that the persons who 
first went out to that colony supposed that 
capital would do everything; but he had 
no doubt that under a better system of 
cultivation the colony would prosper. 
A great increase in the stock in the colony 
had taken place since its formation. The 
exports of the past year had exceeded 
50,000/., and, under all circumstances, he 
did think that good hopes of its eventual 
prosperity might reasonably be indulged. 
The subject was one which he could not 
advert to without saying that all who were 
connected with the colony must feel deeply 
indebted to the noble Lord for the atten- 
tion which he paid to the interests of that 
infant community, and for the candid 
statement which he had on the present 
occasion made to the House. 

Mr. Williams denounced everything that 
had been done respecting the government 
of the colony as presenting gross instances 
of jobbing and mismanagement. It was 
now proposed to incur an expense of 
300,000/. Now, it was worthy of notice, 
that the whole colony contained a popula- 
tion of only 15,000 persons ; and yet there 
Was to be an expense of 20,000/. a-year 
for the maintenance of the paupers belong- 
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ing to so limited a population. He knew 
it was useless to think of opposing the 
proposition of the noble Lord; but he 
really thought it would be better to give 
up the colony altogether than thus incur 
any further expense. 

Mr. Mackinnon defended the expenditure 
for the use of the colony, on the ground 
that it was necessary in the first instance 
to send out complete machinery for the 
administration of justice, and, he added, 
that it was necessary to do so speedily and 
effectually. As to what had fallen from 
the hon. Member opposite, he must be 
allowed to say, that nothing could be more 
absurd than to think of abandoning a co- 
lony which, with fair treatment, might in 
time become as powerful as the United 
States of America. 

Mr. R. V. Smith quite agreed with the 
last speaker in thinking that it would be 
highly inexpedient to abandon a colony so 
circumsianced as South Australia, and 
when reference was made to pauper emi- 
grants, he must be allowed to say, that 
those who were spoken of as the paupers of 
that colony were not parties who, by any 
conduct of their own, brought on the 
poverty uuder which they were now suffer- 
ing. He concurred generally in the plans 
of the noble Lord, for they were, in a great 
degree, founded upon the view taken of 
this subject by the committee which sat 
last year, and of which he and the noble 
Lord were members. No doubt the ex- 
penses to be incurred were very considerable, 
but, of course, the noble Lord and his col- 
leagues had given the subject mature con- 
sideration, and, with a full knowledge of 
the facts, had recommended an expense 
which they believed to be necessary. He 
had heard with cordial satisfaction the 
reference which had been made to the 
activity, vigour, and energy of his friend 
Captain Grey; and, on the whole, he en- 
tertained strong expectations that the 
establishment of the colony would even- 
tually be quite successful. 

Mr. Ward could never be induced to 
concur in anything so cruel and unjust as 
to abandon a colony which we had founded 
under such circumstances, and one, too, 
which was rapidly advancing to a healthy 
condition. Its exports were increasing, 
and there was every reasonable prospect of 
its soon attaining considerable prosperity. 
Something had been said about the neces- 
sity of sending out complete machinery for 
the administration of justice, and for 
otherwise regulating the affairs of the 
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colony. Now, for his part, he should like 
to see more trusted to local government, 
and he thought it desirable that new 
colonies should, to some extent, at least, 
be thrown upon their own resources. In 
the resolutions proposed by the noble Lord 
he cordially concurred. 

Resolutions agreed to. The House re- 
sumed. 


Mines anv Cotuienrtes.] Lord Ashley 
moved the Order of the Day for the further 
proceedings on the third reading of the 
Mines and Collieries Bill. 

Mr. Ainsworth said, he had been re- 
quested, in the absence of the hon. Member 
for Bradford, to present fifteen or sixteen 
petitions from the working classes in the 
neighbourhood of Bradford against the bill 
of the noble Lord. It was not his inten- 
tion to trespass long upon the House, 
having been advised by several persons 
who were deeply interested in this question 
not to oppose the measure in its present 
stage, but to let it go up to another place 
with all its faults and failings. He would, 
however, state some of the reasons why he 
disapproved of it. To the exclusion of 
women from collieries he had not the 
slightest objection; but he thought that 
just now their exclusion would increase the 
distress which already prevailed amongst 
the poor and labouring population of the 
country. The noble Lord was also deter- 
mined to remove boys of nine years of age, 
and to prevent those of ten, eleven, and 
twelve years old from working more than 
three days in the week. If the bill passed 
in that shape, hundreds of children would 
be thrown out of employment, and hundreds 
of families would be driven into work- 
houses. By the clause which he had 
submitted, children would have been allowed 
to work five days in the week, limiting the 
hours of labour for the whole week to 
forty-five. The plan of the noble Lord 
was not practicable, and in that view he 
was supported by the opinions of practical 
men, who had informed him that in Bolton, 
the coal being of what is called a tender 
description, the working on alternate days 
only would not answer, it being necessary 
that the workmen should be in attendance 
every day. With respect to the mines 
of Staffordshire, the employment of boys 
on alternate days was wholly impracticable. 
An individual who had come up from 
Lancashire only a day or two ago had 
told him, that it was utterly impossible for 
him to have relays of boys in the neighbour- 
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hood where he resided; and that out of 
120 boys employed by him, sixty were 
uuder thirteen years of age, and thirty-two 
under nine years, and these would be en. 
tirely deprived of the means of subsistence, 
or they must go into the mines, and thus 
the noble Lord's bill would become a dead 
letter. In Scotland there were at least 
forty widows and their families who were 
entirely dependent on the labour of their 
children, and they would be compelled to 
go to the kirk for relief. A gentleman in 
his own neighbourhood had declared to him 
that the coal-masters cared not much about 
the bill ; as long as they got their mines 
worked, they were indifferent as to the suf- 
ferings of their workmen; it was, in fact, 
a labourer’s question. The effect of the 
bill would be to deprive many boys of 
work, and to reduce the wages of the rest 
50 per cent. Mr. Buddel had explained 
how it was that the noble Lord had ob- 
tained the support of some of the pro- 
prietors of mines; his supporters were 
those who worked thick mines ; but those 
who had to work thin mines could not but 
object to the practice of the boys labouring 
only three days a week. By the clause 
which he had submitted, children under 
ten years old would not have been per- 
mitted to enter a mine; they would not 
have to labour until they were able. The 
question really was, whether this labour 
was prejudicial to the health of the chil- 
dren? He would call attention to the re- 
ports of the commissioners. Many cases 
which had appeared in their reports were 
highly coloured. There was a case related 
of a little girl who had been taken before 
nobody knew whom, and great doubts were 
entertained of the accuracy of the story 
about her. The gentleman who owned 
the mine in which the girl was said to have 
been had made inquiries amongst his work- 
men, and could obtain no information as 
to any commissioner having taken the girl 
—who had died since—before a magis- 
trate, or of any commissioner having exa- 
mined into her case. If commissioners 
were sent to collect information, they ought 
to go at once to the fountain-head. But 
what was the condition of the boys? Those 
in the West Riding of Yorkshire were re- 
ported to have good food and clothing ; 
they had bread and milk and porridge for 
their breakfast, large lumps of bread and 
cheese for their luncheon, and a hot meal 
on their return home. He wished all the 
poor children in Lancashire were as well 
fed ; but by this bill they would all be re- 
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duced to the same state of privation and 
suffering. The commissioners said, that 
when the parents were well conducted the 
children were generally well fed, and had 
a change of clothing every Sunday. What 
was the report of medical men in various 

rts respecting these children? He held 
in his hand statements from various pro- 
fessional gentlemen. In Durham and 
Northumberland their health was remark- 
ably good, as was frequently shown by their 
speedy recovery from wounds. Comparing 
them with the children of agricultural and 
other labourers in North Wales, they had 
better wages, lived in better houses, which 
were better furnished, their clothing was 
as good if not superior, and they did not 
work more hours in the day. In South 
Wales the children enjoyed a greater share 
of good health than those of other work- 
men. Another medical man said— 

“ T cannot discover that the health of chil- 
dren of seven or eight years of age was affected 
by their daily subhumation for eight or ten 
hours. The colliers live like fighting cocks, 
and presented a realization of the sturdy and 
swarthy colliers.” 

The state of these children was much 
better than that of the factory children ; 
but the effect of the noble Lord’s bill would 


be to deteriorate their condition, and to 


aggravate the distress which already 
existed amongst the working classes. In 
the borough with which he was connected 
there was what was called a relief fund, 
from which, during the last year, the fol- 
lowing persons derived assistance :—373 
cotton-spinners ; 370 weavers; 134 out- 
workers or working labourers; but only 
nine of the colliery population. The noble 
Lord had already interfered with the 
cotton-spinners, and gone such great 
lengths as to cause great privation amongst 
them, and the result of this measure would 
be the same with regard to the mining 
population. This question had been very 
properly termed the poor man’s question— 
It was one which did not affect the rich, or 
one in which they took little interest. But 
he must say, as a county magistrate, that 
he would not be responsible for the public 
peace if the bill were carried into effect 
in its present shape, and another county 
magistrate had expressed himself to the 
same effect. He had witnessed the dis- 
tress, want, and misery of the population 
in his own neighbourhood, and had been 
influenced only by one motive—that of be- 
nevolence, in the course he had taken with 
Tegard to this measure. The colliers had 
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invariably withstood the overtures of 
Whigs, Tories, and Radicals, to get them 
to join in any political movement. They 
had said, * As long as we can by hard 
work gain a livelihood, we have no wish to 
enter Into any political squabble.” Would 
it not be better (as one of his correspond- 
ents inquired) for the noble Lord to be 
content with removing the women this 
year? Let him be satisfied with that for 
the present, and not be too hasty. Sucha 
bill, if passed into an act of Parliament, 
would very likely introduce discontent and 
political agitation where they were un- 
known before, and the consequence might 
be serious. The colliers would repeal an 
act of Parliament much sooner than the 
House of Commons. With respect to that 
clause for prokibiting the entrance of chil- 
dren into the mines, he would ask, how 
could they prevent a man from taking his 
own children into a pit? They must have 
a policeman at every spot, and disturbances 
and affrays would continually take place. 
He assured the noble Lord, that he could 
not carry his bill into operation in its pre- 
sent state. That being his opinion, he 
wished to see that clause modified. There 
was another serious objection to the bill. 
No provision was made for the accidents 
which were of so frequent occurrence. He 
wanted to know how were these poor 
people to obtain their livelihood, if their 
hours of labour were to be so restricted ? It 
was utterly impossible that such a bill 
could become the law of the land. He fer- 
vently rejoiced that there was another 
House. (Cheers.) Yes, he again said 
he was glad that the bill of the noble 
Lord was to be considered in another 
House. Hon. Members opposite might 
cheer, but he maintained that he had al- 
ways supported the privileges of the Upper 
House. He thought that the other House 
of Parliament was necessary to correct 
harsh or false legislation. He perfectly 
concurred in all that the noble Lord said 
on the importance of education. He had 
always been an advocate for the education 
of the people. He must say of the children 
employed in his own mines, that great at- 
tention was paid to their moral and reli- 
gious habits. He required all the children 
whom he employed, not only to attend a 
place of worship regularly, but also the 
Sunday-school. The hon. Member con- 
cluded by stating that it was nut his in- 
tention to persist in his opposition to the 
bill. 

Mr. Benett thought that the bill before 
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the House did honour to the noble Lord 
with whom it had originated. He differed 
from what had fallen from the hon. Mem- 
ber who had last addressed the House. 
He considered that the House was justified 
in interfering in all cases where the poor 
were oppressed. He was not influenced 
by interested motives. He had nothing 
to do with collieries and mines. As the 
House had interfered on previous occasions 
in questions of this kind—he referred to 
the bills relating to the factory children 
and the sweeps—he thought that it was 
the duty of Parliament to throw its pro- 
tection round those to whom the measure 
of the noble Lord specially referred. The 
bill did honour to the noble Lord—honour 
to the Legislature, if it passed such a 
measure. It was disgraceful to think that 
children employed under ground in the 
mines should be exposed to such treatment. 

On the question that the bill do pass, 

Mr. C. P. Villiers vindicated the con- 
duct of those Members of the House who, 
upon a former evening, had insisted upon 
an adjournment of the debate. He re- 
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pudiated the foul and false calumnies 
which had been heaped upon them in 
consequence of the course they had pur- 
sued. Their object had not been to defeat 


the bill, or to defend the abuses which it 
was the object of the bill to correct ; but 
simply to give an opportunity for a further 
and fuller discussion of a measure which, 
with the intention of effecting much good, 
was still calculated in some respects to 
work no inconsiderable degree of mischief. 
The objects and intentions of those who 
had opposed themselves to the rapid pro- 
gress of the bill had been grossly mis- 
represented. They had never defended 
the employment of women and children 
in the manner described in the reports. 
Every one who had spoken had expressed 
an earnest wish to correct such evils as 
were really found to exist. But there was 
reason to believe that the reports of the 
commissioners were, in many respects, 
somewhat partial and inaccurate. This 
was a reason for delay and for further 
discussion, in order that the truth might 
be accurately ascertaiued before any legis- 
Jation was adopted upon the subject. He 
entirely agreed with the object of the 
noble Lord in preventing the employment 
of very young boys in mines and collieries ; 
but, at the same time, he was at a loss to 
know how those boys, who hitherto had 
been employed six days a week, were 
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hereafter to obtain the means of living 
when their employment was limited to 
three days a week. He admitted that 
no time should be lost in legislating to 
prevent the continuance of those abuses 
which the coal-owners of the north had 
permitted, to their disgrace, to exist in 
their collieries; but he could not help 
feeling that this measure had not yet 
been discussed with a view to the real 
interests of those persons who would be 
immediately affected by it. He thought 
that it required further consideration, and 
that ‘the House, before it proceeded to 
legislate upon the matter, should possess 
itself of further and more accurate inform. 
ation. Under these circumstauces he was 
glad that the measure had yet to undergo 
a discussion in another place, where he 
hoped the good parts of it would be re- 
tained, and the injudicious and bad ex- 
punged, 


Mr. Altwood said, that in offering obser- 
vations on the details of the noble Lord’s 
bill, he desired to say that he entirely con- 
curred in its general principle and objects, 
He had supported every measure the noble 
Lord had brought forward for the protec. 
tion of the labouring classes, as he sup- 
ported all the measures having this object 
of the late lamented Mr. Sadler, the noble 
Lord’s predecessor in a task which reflects 
on him so much honour. But, at the same 
time, he believed that if more deliberation 
had been used in maturing the details of 
the present measure, the bill would have 
been rendered equally effectual for protect- 
ing the oppressed portion of the classes 
comprehended in the bill, without inflict- 
ing injury, as he feared would now be the 
case, on other portions of those classes, 
and without unnecessary interference with 
the interests of their employers, In Staf- 
fordshire and in Shropshire many collieries 
employed from 200 to 300 each of boys, 
from ten to thirteen years of age. They 
were essential to the working of the mines ; 
he believed they were not overworked or 
oppressed, and he feared that a bill, pre- 
venting such boys being employed for two 
consecutive days, would ae their labour 
useless, throw many of the boys themselves 
out of employment, and inflict hardships 
on the class intended to be benefitted. Of 
the manner in which boys were employ 
in the collieries in that part of England 
which he had the honour to be connected 
with by representation, he would speak 
with perfect confidence. He would show 
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the House a short statement of facts that 
would enable them to judge how little 
benefit, and what probable injury, might 
be effected by this provision. In the great 
collieries belonging to the Earl of Lons- 
dale, at Whitehaven, were employed under 
ground more than 600 able colliers. These 
men had mostly been trained from their 
youth in these pits. It was that training 
which gave their labour value. He held 
in his hand a statement showing that of 
fifty-five of those men, taken without se- 
lection as they came from the pits, four- 
teen only had been employed there for a 
less period than twenty-five years. Some 
had been employed thirty-five years, some 
forty-five, some fifty, some sixty-two. Now, 
when men have been employed such pe- 
riods as these in one task, they must have 
been young when they entered on the la- 
bour, In these collieries were ninety- 
three boys, between ten and thirteen. 
They entered as trappers; their work was 
to open and shut the air-doors, a task simi- 
lar to opening and shutting a wicket-gate. 
They were promoted to be drivers of 
horses. In these extensive mines were 
not less than 140 horses constantly em- 
ployed under ground. The boys led the 
horses ; as they ceased to be boys they 
They be- 


were taken to other branches. 
came colliers, engineers, or filled other 


tasks suited to full-grown labourers. He 
would say that it would render those boys 
utterly useless to prevent their occupation 
being carried on any two successive days ; 
but every one must see that a measure 
which effected this, greatly endangered the 
interest of the boys themselves. The hon. 
Member for Wolverhampton had com- 
plained of the reports of the commission- 
ers. There was reason for that complaint. 
The gentleman who had reported on the 
Whitehaven collieries had made a report, 
which he was not warranted in making. 
The commissioner wasa Mr. Symons. He, 
not knowing who he was, would not speak 
of him but with respect, and the more so 
because he was not present. When he 
inspected those collieries, he stated to the 
gentlemen who accompanied him that the 
regulations were unexceptionable ; that if 
all collieries were conducted similarly, 
there would be no occasion for legislative 
interference ; but having said this at 
Whitehaven, he had stated in his report 
that he found instances of hardship, and 
that he believed he should have found 
more, but that evidence was not given 
freely, on account of the presence of what 
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he described as great men. Now, this was 
an insinuation, if not an assertion, that 
information was kept back by the influence 
he referred to; and he took on him to say, 
that whether this were insinuated or af- 
firmed, it was in either case utterly un- 
founded. The very respectable gentleman, 
Mr. Peile, known to many Members of 
that House, who was the manager of the 
extensive collieries of Lord Lonsdale, was 
in all probability the gentleman referred 
to amongst the great men in this insinua- 
tion. Mr. Peile was as incapable of this 
conduct as he was without a motive for it ; 
and he was assured that neither Mr. Peile 
nor any other of the managers of these 
collieries, could have any desire but to give 
the most explicit information. He should 
say no more but to express his regret that 
before the bill had gone through the com- 
mittee in that House, the parties whose 
interests were affected had not, by earlier 
information, been enabled to propose 
amendments, which he believed would 
have improved the bill. 

Mr. Slansfield quite agreed with the 
last speaker in thinking that the bill had 
not been maturely considered, and ex- 
pressed his fear that too many had formed 
their opinions on the subject merely on the 
exaggerated reports which had gone forth 
to the public. He must say that he had 
strong objections to the cuts which the 
commissioners thought it right to publish 
with their report. It was an indecent 
mode of attracting attention, and one 
which was likely to lead to great exagge- 
ration. What would have been said if 
some of the poorhouse hardships had been 
thus illustrated—if the cases narrated the 
other night as having occurred in the 
Keighley Union had thus been pictured 
forth to attract public attention? He was 
of opinion, too, that the measure, great as 
was its design, would be very limited in 
its operation. The clause, for instance, 
regarding the apprenticeship of boys would 
only affect some fifteen or sixteen in the 
extensive coal district of South Stafford. 
shire. If they were to go on in this way, 
every class would soon have its enactment, 
Milliners and pinmakers would be pro- 
tected, as it was called, and little children 
employed in hemming and stitching, or in 
putting heads on pins, would only be al- 
lowed to work alternate days. Really 
they should consider what these children 
were to do on the days they made them 
idle by act of Parliament. They did not ! 
provide education for them, and yet they | 
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refused to let them earn an honest liveli- 
hood. He said it was very dangerous to 
interfere in such a manner, and he ear- 
nestly hoped they would be careful of the 
grounds they acted on. ‘To show the 
exaggerated nature of the statements in 
the report, he would take the liberty to 
state one instance which had come under 
the observation of a friend of his. In the 
report of one of the commissioners, Mr. 
Kennedy, it was stated that a boy in the 
Lancashire district had stated that he had 
seen his master strike another boy, a pau- 
per, apprenticed by the St. Helen’s work- 
house, on the shins and legs with a pick- 
axe, and that he had also seen him throw 
a hundred weight at him, which * swelled 
up his eye and made it blue.” This case 
was quoted by the noble Lord opposite as an 
instance of great oppression. Now, think- 
ing it rather strange that the hundred 
weight so thrown should only have had the 
effect of ‘* swelling up this boy’s eye and 
making it blue,” his friend had referred to 
the evidence accompanying the reports, 
and had there found that the boy had been 
struck, not with a pickaxe, but with a 
pickarm, or handle, and that, instead of 
a cvt., a cut had been thrown at him, the 
said cut being a notched stick of no great 
thickness, which served as an index for the 
miners. He noticed this as a specimen of 
the exaggerations which had, through in- 
advertence or neglect, been made even 
by the commissioners themselves, and he 
did really hope that they would be care- 
ful how they acted on testimony too often 
so perverted. He could only add that 
he considered more time should have 
been given to digest the bill, and to 
bring it into operation. In the chimney- 
sweepers’ case, as well as in the case of the 
factory children, they allowed several years 
to elapse before they brought the bill into 
operation, but in this case all this ma- 
chinery was to be put in motion in some 
five or six months from the present time. 
Would it not be better to give further time 
to consider these clauses, and to confine 
the present operation of the law to its first 
province—that, namely, prohibiting female 
labour ? 

Mr. Brotherton could really see nothing 
in this bill that was at all unreasonable. 
Was it unreasonable to prevent children 
and boys from being employed from four- 
teen to sixteen hours a-day? In answer to 
those who would ask how these persons 
were to be employed, he would say that it 
would he better to divide the labour, 
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though that he admitted would be in itself 
an evil, than to continue a practice which 
was opposed to every principle of humanity, 
He had on a former occasion presented a 
petition from 1,062 colliers of Oldham, in 
which it was stated that the labour to 
which the women were subjected in the 
mines was not the worst of the evils, but 
that the indiscriminate mixture of the 
sexes and the conversation they were com- 
pelled to hear were still worse. It was 
always necessary, where strong self-interest 
operated to the continuation of abuse, that 
such abuse should be checked by legislative 
interference. He had therefore no hesita- 
tion in giving his support to the bill, and 
he thought the noble Lord by whom it was 
introduced deserved the thanks of his 
country. 

Mr. Hawkes considered that the owners 
of the coal-mines in Staffordshire had a 
right to complain that time had not been 
afforded to them with respect to this mea- 
sure. It would be very difficult without 
due consideration to prepare a bill which 
would operate satisfactorily in the various 
counties. 

Lord Ashley read an extract of a letter, 
being only one of many such that he had 
received, in which the writer stated his 
full persuasion that the mire-owners had 
nothing to fear from the bill, whilst it held 
out every prospect of greatly improving 
both the moral and physical condition of 
the rising generation employed in the coal 
mines. It stated that this was an opinion 
in which all practical men, and most of 
the workmen, concurred, and concluded by 
expressing a hope that the bill would pass 
and become the law of the land. 

Viscount Palmerston said, that in the 
course of the debate doubts had been ex- 
pressed as to the fate of the bill in another 
place. He, however, sincerely hoped that 
it would be passed into law without any 
alteration of its essential principle, and 
there was no doubt that it would become 
so if it had the sincere support of Govern- 
ment elsewhere. A Minister of the Crown 
had promised the noble Lord by whom the 
bill had been introduced that it should 
have the support of the Government—not 
the mere ordinary support, but cordial, 
warm, and friendly assistance. He could 
scarcely think that that expression merely 
applied to the progress of the bill in that 
House. It would be nothing more than 
mockery if the promised support were not 
to be given elsewhere, and the conduct 
which Government intended to pursue with 
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respect to the measure was watched with 
great anxiety by those whose good opinion 
Ministers would be very sorry to lose. 

Bill passed. 

House adjourned. 
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MinuTEs.] Britis, 1% Testimony Perpetuating; Fishe- 
ries Treaty ; Slave Trade Treaties Continuation. 
9°. Grand Jury Presentments (Ireland). 
Committed.—London Bridge Approaches, 
Reported.—Rivers (Ireland) ;_ Fisheries (Ireland). 
3° and passed:—Right of Voting (Dublin University) ; 
Dean Forest Ecclesiastical Districts; Sudbury Disfran- 
chisement. 
Private.—2° Birmingham School. 
Reported.—Manner’s Estate ; Brewood School Estate. 
3° and passed:—National Floating Breakwater Com- 
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pany. 

Petitions PRESENTED. By Mr. Muntz, from the Bir- 
mingham Corporation, against the Birmingham School 
Bill.—By Mr. Beckett, from a Public Meeting at Leeds, 
for Inquiry into Public Distress.—By Mr. Walker, from 
the Bury Union, from Norwich ; and by Sir H. Douglas, 
from the Chairman of the Board of Guardians, Liverpool, 
against the Poor-law Amendment Bill.—By the Marquess 
of Douro, from St. Andrews, Norwich, for Inquiry into 
the Instruction at Maynooth.—By Sir J. Hanmer, from 
Merchants and others, for Liquidation of their Claims 
for Seizures by the Danish Government.—By Mr. O. 
Smith, from Northampton, for an Amendment of the 
Municipal Corporations Act.—By Lord Stanley, from 
Deputies of Dissenting Congregations, for the Abolition of 
Church Rates. 


DisFRANCHISEMENT OF SupsuRY.] 
On the Order of the Day for further pro- 
ceeding with the third reading of the Sud- 
bury Disfranchisement Bill, 

Mr. Blackstone expressed his regret that 
he was obliged by a sense of duty to inter- 
fere with the progress of the adjourned 
debate which stood for that evening, while 
he stated his objections to this bill. As 
there was no probability, considering the 
period of the Session at which they had 
arrived, that the bill could become law in 
the present Session, he could have wished 
that the hon. Gentleman had consented to 
abandon the measure for the present, and 
to take the course which was adopted in 
the Southampton case—that of submitting 
the circumstances connected with the 
Sudbury election to a searching and ri- 
gorous inquiry. In the case of South- 
ampton, it was proved that 5,000/. had 
been spent in a way that led to the con- 
clusion that bribery had been extensively 
practised ; but it was not, therefore, pro- 
posed that Southampton should be dis- 
franchised. Instead of taking that step, 
the case was made the subject of solemn 
and serious inquiry. In the instance of 
Sudbury, not more than eight or ten cases 
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of actual bribery were established; and 
that, surely, was not a sufficient ground of 
disfranchisement. He had no doubt that 
bribery had taken place ; he had no desire 
to conceal or to palliate the fact; and, 
therefore, a good primd facie case was 
made out for further investigation; but 
certainly such a case was not substantiated 
as warranted the immediate disfranchise- 
ment of the borough. That many of the 
electors were corrupt he believed; but it 
did not appear that a majority of the con- 
stituency were corrupt, and that had been 
held the only just ground for disfranchise- 
ment. In the cases of Cricklade and 
other boroughs, where it was proved that 
bribery had been practised to a very con- 
siderable extent; as a majority of the 
constituencies did not appear to have been 
corrupt, the House did not proceed to the 
extreme punishment of disfranchisement. 
He therefore should propose, admitting 
that a certain degree of corruption pre. 
vailed in the borough, not that it should 
be disfranchised, but that the right of 
voting should be extended to the hundred 
of Babergh, in the county of Suffolk. The 
population of that hundred amounted to 
24,069, and he believed that if they ex- 
tended the borough, as he desired, they 
would secure an addition to the present 
constituency of at least 1,000 voters. The 
evidence was not sufficiently strong to 
enable him to strike more voters off the 
register than the eight individuals dis- 
tinctly proved to have been bribed, and 
the three who were clearly established to 
have been bribers. He regretted that this 
was the case, because probably there were 
many more voters implicated, and it would 
have been the wish of the House to punish 
all the guilty persons. Being unable to 
do that, however, their next object ought 
to be to join with him in shielding the 
innocent from receiving the punishment 
due to the guilty, and in this point of 
view, even if 200 of the electors were cor- 
rupt, they ought to consider how hardly 
this bill would bear upon the 400 against 
whom nothing was proved. But, even if 
these reasons were insufficient to induce 
the House to adopt his amendment, there 
were other strong objections to the bill, 
which should cause them to reject it. In 
the first place, there was no instance on 
record in which a total disfranchisement 
bill was passed which embodied no provi- 
sion for the transferring of the right of 
representation to some other constituency. 
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If they adopted this measure, they would 
be absolutely lessening the number of 
Members in that House; and when they 
recollected that the relative number of 
representatives for England, Wales, Scot- 
land, and Ireland, bad been adjusted at 
the time of the passing of the Reform Act, 
he did think they ought to pause before 
they took a step so opposed to precedent. 
Now, if they adopted his amendment, this 
weighty objection would be overruled, and 
there was strong argument for its adoption 
in the fact that in no case in which the 
franchise had been extended had there 
been any allegations of bribery subsequent 
to such extension. Shoreham and East 
Retford were now supposed to be toler- 
ably free from corrupt practices, neither 
were the class of boroughs under schedule 
B in the Reform Act liable to that im- 
putation, except in an isolated case or 
two. Again, the class to whom he de- 
sired to extend the privilege of voting 
was a class generally admitted to be free 
from corruption. Let Gentlemen oppo- 
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site, who delighted in calumniating the 
British farmer, say what they pleased, 
they at any rate could not say that 
they were guilty of corrupt practices, 


It was to agriculturists that he proposed 
to extend the right of voting, and their 
experience afforded every ground to be- 
Jieve that that right would be purely 
exercised. In favour of the extension of 
the franchise he might quote several 
Opinions, but he would content himself 
with remarking that the right hon. Baronet 
at the head of the Government had on a 
former occasion expressed a strong opinion 
in favour of extension in preference to 
disfranchisement, and had cited Lord 
Chatham and Mr. Pitt to the same effect. 
Nothing doubting that the right hon. 
Baronet adhered to his former opinion, he 
confidently anticipated the support of her 
Majesty’s Government on this occasion, 
and knowing that the House were anxious 
to go to other matters, he would no longer 
detain them than to move his amendment 
and clause, which were 

“In line 14, after the words ‘passing 
of this act,’ to insert ‘be held and considered 
as comprising within its limits the hundred of 
Babergh, in the county of Suffolk, and the 
hamlet of Ballingdon-cum-Brundon, in the 
county of Essex, and that the right of voting 
for any burgess or burgesses to serve in Par- 
liament for the said borough of Sudbury be 
hereafter vested in thuse persons residing 
within the said hundred of Babergh, and the 
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said hamlet of Ballingdon-cum-Brundon, hay- 
ing the qualification required as electors for 
cities and boroughs under the act 2 William 
4th, cap. 45.’ And be it further enacted, that 
from and after the passing of this act, the fol- 
lowing persons whose names are hereinafter 
inserted be disqualified from voting at all fu. 
ture elections for the borough of Sudbury, viz.; 
John Francis Sykes Gooday, William Warner, 
Thomas Goody, James Bell Johnson, Fran. 
cis Making, James Brown, Thomas Brown, 
Charles King, Richard Steel, William Jol. 
laday, Thomas Shelley, and Joseph Wheeler, 
jun. 

Clause brought up, and read a first 
time. 

On the question that the clause be read 
a second time, 

Mr. Redington said, he should offer 
very few observations to the House on the 
amendment before them. He was asto- 
nished when an hon. Member charged him, 
and the committee generally, with being 
hostile to the borough of Sudbury, and he 
was the more astonished when he consi- 
dered the quarter from which the charge 
now came, for if he recollected right, that 
hon, Member had himself not long back 
proposed to the House to disfranchise 
every freeman inthat borough. The Sud- 
bury freemen were in number 407; but 
now that the ardour of the hon. Gentleman 
had cooled, he only proposed to disfran- 
chise eight of that number. The hon, 
Gentleman had quoted the right hon. Ba- 
ronet as an authority in favour of extension 
of the franchise. He could quote the 
opinion of a right hou. Gentleman whose 
authority was much respected in that 
House, and who, upon the Grampound 
case, had expressed his conviction that the 
infection would remain, Jet them extend 
the franchise as they might. The hon, 
Member had also said that this bill was 
without a precedent. He begged leave to 
inform him that, with the exception of the 
substitution of “Sudbury” for ‘ Stafford” 
it was an exact copy of the bill previously 
introduced for the disfranchisement of the 
last-named borough, by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Buckingham, 
now one of the Secretaries of the Trea- 
sury. But the hon. Member further 
objected that only eight persons had been 
proved to have been bribed. When he 
said that, however, he should have added 
that only eight had been proved to have 
been bribed by name; for the fact was, 
that 200 persons were proved to have 
received bribes, but unfortunately the 
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committee were unable to get at the names 
of any of them, except those distinctly 
mentioned. With regard to the proposi- 
tion to add the adjoining hundreds to the 
borough, he would merely ask why the 
corruption of Sudbury should confer a 
favour or benefit on the adjacent districts ? 
But then the hon. Gentleman urged the 
peculiar purity of the inhabitants of those 
districts. Now, although he was no very 
great Reformer, if he looked abroad he 
would find plenty of freemen in different 
English counties whom it would be desira- 
ble to enfranchise, and who were, perhaps, 
quite as pure and immaculate as those 
inhabitants of Babergh whose peculiar vir- 
tue it was thus proposed to reward, For 
his own part, if those persons were so very 
pure, he should think he was doing them 
a much greater favour if he kept them free 
from the corruption of Sudbury, instead 
of plunging them into its very vortex. He 
should, therefore, decidedly object to the 
amendment, and he hoped the House, 
having already so generally sanctioned 
the bill, would not adopt any motion which 
would have the effect of impeding its pro- 
gress. 

The House divided ;—Ayes 53; Noes 
134; Majority 81, 


List of the Aves. 


{Jury 6} 


Arkwright, G, Hodgson, F. 
Bailey, J. Hughes, W. B. 
Bailey, J. jun. Hussey, T. 
Baillie, H. J. Inglis, Sir R. UH. 
Baldwin, B. Jackson, J. D. 


Beresford, Major 


Boldero, H. G. 
Borthwick, P. 
Broadley, H. 
Broadwood, IH. 


Brownrigg, J.S. 


Buckley, E. 
Cochrane, A. 


Codrington, C. W. 


D'Israeli, B. 
Dufiield, T. 
Dugdale, W. S. 
Escott, B, 
Farnham, E. B. 
Ferrand, W. B. 
Fitzroy, hon. H. 
Forbes, W, 
Fuller, A. E. 
Goring, C. 
Grimsditch, T. 
Grogan, E. 
Halford, H. 
Henley, J. W. 


Ker, D. S. 
Knightley, Sir C, 
Litton, E. 

Lygon, hon. Gen. 
Mackenzie, T. 
Mackinnon, W. A. 


Manners, Lord C. S. 


Manners, Lord J. 
Mundy, F. M. 
Northland, Visct. 
Pakington, J. S. 
Palmer, G. 
Repton, G. W. J. 
Round, C. G. 
Sheppard, T. 
Stuart, H, 
Taylor, J. A. 
Vere, Sir C. B. 
Waddington, H. S. 
Wodehouse, E. 
TELLERS. 
Blackstone, W. S. 
Rushbrooke, Col. 
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List of the Noes. 


Adderley, C. B. 
Aldam, W. 
Antrobus, E. 

Baird, W. 
Bannerman, A. 
Baring, hon. W. B. 
Baring, H. B. 
Barnard, E. G. 
Barneby, J. 
Berkeley, hon. C. 
Berkeley, hon. Capt. 
Bernard, Visct. 
Brotherton, J. 
Browne, hon. W. 
Bryan, G. 

Butler, hon. Col. 
Byng, G. 

Campbell, A. 
Cavendish, hon. C.C. 
Chapman, A. 
Chapman, B. 
Childers, J. W. 
Clerk, Sir G. 

Clive, E. B. 
Cobden, R. 
Colborne,hn. W, N.R. 
Colebrooke, Sir T. E. 
Compton, H.C. 
Craig, W. G. 
Crawford, W. S. 
Cripps, W. 
Denison, E. B. 
Dickinson, F, H. 
Divett, E. 

Douglas, Sir H. 
Douglas, Sir C. E. 
Douglas, J. D. S. 
Duncan, G. 
Easthope, Sir J. 
Eastnor, Visct. 
Ebrington, Visct. 
Egerton, W. T. 
Ellice. rt. hon. E. 
Eliot, Lord 
Elphinstone, I]. 
Ferguson, Sir R. A. 
Fitzroy, Capt. 
Flower, Sir J. 
Forster, M. 

Fox, C. R. 

Gaskell, J. Milnes 
Gibson, T. M. 

Gill, T. 

Gordon, Lord F. 
Goulburn, rt. hn. H. 
Graham, rt. hn. Sir J. 
Greenall, P. 

Greene, T. 

Grey, rt. hn. Sir G. 
Hall, Sir B. 
Hamilton, Lord C. 
Hampden, R. 
Harcourt, G. G. 
Hardy, J. 
Hastie, A. 





Hawes, B. 
Heathcoat, J. 
Hervey, Lord A. 
Hodgson, R. 

Hope, hon, C. 
Howard, hn. C. W.G. 
Howick, Visct. 
Hume, J. 
Humphrey, Ald. 
Hutt, W 

James, W. 

Jolliffe, Sir W. G. H. 
Knight, H. G. 
Lambton, H. 
Langston, J. H. 
Langston, W.G. 
Layard, Capt. 
Leader, J. T. 
Lockhart, W. 
Lowther, J. H. 
Macnamara, Major 
Mainwaring, T. 
Miles, P. W.S. 
Morgan, O. 

Muntz, G, F.* 
Murphy, F. S. 
Napier, Sir C. 
Norreys, Sir D. J. 
O’Brien, J. 
O'Connell, J. 
O’Conor, Don 
Ogle, S. C. H. 

Ord, W. 

Parker, J. 

Pechell, Capt. 
Pendarves, E. W. W. 
Philips, M. 
Plumridge, Capt. 
Praed, W. T. 
Protheroe, E, 
Ricardo, J. L. 
Roebuck, J. A. 
Russell, Lord J. 
Seale, Sir J. H. 
Seymour, Lord 
Sheil, rt. hon. R. L. 
Smith, rt. hon, R, V. 
Smyth, Sir H. 
Somerset, Lord G. 
Stanley, Lord 
Stansfield, W. R. C. 
Stewart, P. M. 
Strutt, E. 

Thornely, T. 
Towneley, J. 
Tufnell, H. 

Vernon, G. H. 
Wakley, T. 

Wall, C. B. 
Wallace, R. 

Ward, H. G. 
Wilbraham, hon. R.B. 
Williams, W. 
Wilshere, W, 
Wood, C, 
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Worsley, Lord 
Wrightson, W. B. 
Yorke, H. R. 
Young, J. 


Bill passed. 


TELLERS, 
Redington, T. N. 
Hill, Lord M. 


Exection Proceepincs ComMItTTEE.] 
On the Order of the Day for the adjourned 
debate on the subject of the report of the 
secret committee, and on the question that 
Mr. A. B. Cochrane, a Member of that 
House, be directed to attend and give 
evidence before the committee, 

Mr. Roebuck said, that, seeing the hon. 
Member for Bridport in his place, he 
might state, that after what he understood 
had passed yesterday, he should consider 
it unnecessary to press this motion unless 
the hon. Member did not adhere to his 
announced intention of attending and giv- 
ing evidence. 

Mr. Cochrane said, that having looked 
at the precedents, and finding that they 
tended against the view he had originally 
taken, and being anxious not to detain the 
House unnecessarily, he had no objection 
to repeat that he intended to attend the 
committee. 

Motion withdrawn. 


Distress or THE Country — AD- 
JouRNED Desarte.j Mr. W. Williams 
said, he had had too many opportunities of 
remarking it not to be aware that there 
was in that House, at all times, a great 
disposition to vote the public money away, 
rather than to take the subject of the 
distress of the country under consideration. 
Yet, as the distress and suffering of the 
people of this country were admitted on 
all hands, he did not deem it necessary 
to offer an apology to the House for 
resuming the debate on the resolutions 
proposed by his hon. Friend the Member 
for Greenock (Mr. Wallace). The over- 
whelming distress, privation, and difficulty 
in which the people of this country (more 
especially the industrious and productive 
classes) were now placed, was not confined 
to any particular district of the country, or 
to any particular branch of trade; but it 
was daily spreading and extending, until 
at last it had nearly embraced every con- 
dition of the people, except those who 
lived upon the public taxes, and those 
who derived great advantages from the 
monopolies which had been created to 
maintain their interests. He was sorry 
that it was his painful duty to bear his 
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testimony in that House, in addition to 
that which had already been furnished 
from every part of the country, to the 
vast distress which prevailed in the city 
which he had the honour to represent 
(Coventry), Never was such a state of 
things known within the memory of any 
man—never had so many failures taken 
place—and never were the two important 
branches of trade carried on in the city of 
Coventry so overwhelmed, and the desti- 
tution of the working classes so great; 
and in proof of this he could cite many 
authorities in corroboration of this fact; 
but he would confine himself to an extract 
from a source which might be relied on, 
The writer declared that it was certain 
that a vast amount of untold distress pre- 
vailed amongst the working classes of 
Coventry, especially the watchmaking and 
the silk trades, whose appearance told with 
too much certainty their want of food, 
These persons were to be found whiling 
away their time in the streets by the hour, 
because they were unable to find employ- 
ment. That the watch trade was as bad 
as it could be, and that it was expedient 
some means should be devised for collect- 
ing information, and embodying it in an 
authentic form, showing the necessity for 
relief, and thus leave the Legislature 
without a chance of pleading ignorance of 
the real state of the country. Now, on 
the night that this debate was introduced, 
he had heard the speeches of the right 
hon, Baronet the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury (Sir R. Peel), and of the noble Lord 
the Member for London (Lord J. Russell), 
they being the two leaders of the two 
great parties in that House. The noble 
Lord, while he admitted the existence of 
the distress, stated that at that period of 
the Session he was unprepared to enter 
into any consideration of the means of 
affording relief, save that of a reconsidera- 
tion of the Corn-laws. The noble Lord 
on that occasion did not state to what ex- 
tent, at the present time, he was prepared 
to carry the views which he entertained in 
regard to the Corn-laws; but if the noble 
Lord adhered to the proposition he had 
made last Session, which was, then, to re- 
duce the duty on the importation of for- 
eign corn to 8s., he would tell the 
noble Lord that if that proposition was 
carried into effect, it would afford little or 
no relief in the present state of the coun- 
try. Had he indeed brought it forward 
four years ago, undoubtedly it might then 
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have given some relief; but since that 
period the evil had so much increased, 
that they must have recourse to measures 
of a much stronger character before relief 
could be given. He had heard the speech 
of the right hon. Baronet the First Lord 
of the Treasury with extreme sorrow, (for 
he certainly, for himself, was deeply anx- 
ious to give his support to the measures of 
the right hon. Baronet; that was to say, 
he was anxious the right hon. Baronet 
should introduce such measures as he 
thought he could conscientiously give his 
support to, because the right hon. Gentle- 
man had the means to carry out his views 
—he had that power from the command 
which he had over a large majority, to 
carry out his views to the full extent of his 
wishes, and the right hon. Gentleman was 
the only head of a Government, of late 
years, who had been in that position,) he 
repeated he heard the right hon. Gentle- 
man with sorrow, because he had admitted 
not only that deep distress did prevail over 
a great part of the country, but moreover 
the right hon, Baronet admitted the great- 
est part of the propositions embodied in 
the resolutions of the hon. Member for 
Greenock, namely— 


“That the trades and manufactures of this 
country are labouring under great embarrass- 
ment and difficulties; that the industrious 
classes are also suffering many privations and 
severe distress ; that this state of things has 
been gradually advancing for several years 
past, and is now extending in a most alarming 
degree.” 


To all this the right hon. Baronet ad- 
mitted his readiness to give his assent. 
Now he thought these were statements of 
such a character as to call upon any 
Government to take them into their 
immediate consideration, with a view of 
discovering, if not some immediate relief, 
at least some means of alleviating the pre- 
sent distress. The right hon. Baronet 
said, on the Ist of July, that it was too 
late, and that they were too advanced in 
the Session to take the great and over- 
whelming distress into consideration. He 
should have expected that no period could 
have been too late, when such evils ex- 
isted, to take measures to devise means of 
relief, But what was the argument of the 
right hon, Baronet? Why, he said, “ My 
Measures are the means of relief.” Now, 
what were those remedial measures? Why, 
the first of them was that of the new Corn- 
law, which would make the starving mil- 
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lions of this country pay @ sum of 
50,000,000/. more for their bread than 
what the people on the continent and 
America paid for it, with whom they had 
to compete. The next measure which the 
right hon, Baronet had proposed to alle- 
viate the distress of the people was the 
Income-tax? Yes, the Income-tax ! which 
took 4,000,0002. at least, from the op- 
pressed and destitute people. The next 
measure for affording relief was the new 
tariff. He was quite willing to admit that 
if our trade were in an ordinary degree of 
pressure, the new tariff would have had 
the effect of giving great relief in sume 
branches of trade; but in the present 
state of distress he did not think it would 
give any sensible relief to the suffering 
classes. Then what was the next propo- 
sition of the right hon. Baronet? Why, 
the measure for the amendment of the 
Poor-law, which was to continue in office 
the Poor-law commissioners, &c., at a cost 
of 20,0002. a year. When they saw at 
the head of affairs the right hon. Baronet 
—when they saw the leaders of the two 
great parties admitting this distress with 
so much indifference, no man could deny 
that it must be indifference to the prevail- 
ing distress when such inefficient means 
as those which had been proposed by the 
noble Lord and the right hon. Baronet 
had been resorted to. All that the mo- 
tion of his hon. Friend went to was in- 
quiry. The right hon. Baronet, on a 
former evening, had complained of the 
hon, Member for Whitehaven that he had 
not suggested any means of relief. Now, 
he could tell the right hon. Baronet, the 
First Lord of the Treasury, he had a plan 
for relieving the country from the present 
pressure and distress, though he knew the 
Government would not adopt it; and he 
was afraid that he should not have the 
support of the right hon. Baronet the 
Home Secretary (Sir James Graham), 
though he travelled very little out of the 
doctrines which that right hon. Gentleman 
had himself broached. His suggestion 
was, first, that they should admit corn of 
every description and wheat into this 
country free of any duty—that they should 
take off the duty on the raw material on 
two most important branches of our trade, 
namely, cotton and silk. He was quite 
aware that there were many hon. Gentle- 
men who had given their consideration to 
the subject on that side of the House (the 
Opposition), who were of opinion that if 
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they entirely repealed the Corn-laws, and 
removed all impediments to the admission 
of corn or meal into this country, they 
would remove all the evils which now 
overwhelmed the country ; but he did not 
think they went far enough, for his opinion 
went much further. He should propose 
the actual repeal of the malt-tax (for he 
had heard the right hon. Baronet in that 
House admit that beer was a necessary of 
life ; he should further propose to reduce 
the duty on sugar 3d. per lb. cn colonial, 
leaving it to be determined by the House 
whether they would give some protection 
to sugar of colonial growth. For his own 
part, be should have no objection to grant 
a protection amounting to 15 per cent. 
He would further reduce the duty on 
coffee 3d. per Ib. and on tea 30 per cent. 
By adopting this course, the cost of living 
would be so much reduced, that the same 
amount of income would go to a further 
extent than one-third more would. He 


would therefore propose, in accordance 
with the suggestion which had been thrown 
out by the right hon. Baronet the Secre- 
tary for the Home Department, to take 
off one-third from all payments out of the 
Exchequer, and from imposts of every 


kind. He would take off nothing from 
the pay of the common sailor, because he 
was not overpaid, and because he was the 
bulwark of the strength of the country; 
he would not reduce the pay of the com- 
mon soldier, because that would be an 
experiment which it would not be desirable 
to try. These were the only exceptions 
he would make. He would take from 
every body else one-third from all pay- 
ments, and that would give the Govern- 
ment a larger amount than they would 
derive from any taxation which he pro- 
posed to take off. But if that were not 
sufficient, let it be recollected that the 
present salaries and payments, which were 
made out of taxes of the country, were 
contracted for and made at a period of the 
war, when the country paid the parties in 
a depreciated currency, as the right hon. 
Baronet said, at one-third less, but he 
contended it was more than that. If her 
Majesty’s Government would adopt his 
suggestions, he would venture to assert 
that not only would it give relief to the 
present pressure of distress, but it would 
infuse amongst the manufacturing and 
working classes an energy and action 
which would remove the present disas- 
trous position in which they were placed, 
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and would give them work and such re- 
muneration for their labour as should 
enable them to procure, as they ought to 
do, not only the necessaries but the com- 
forts of life. Perhaps many hon. Gentle. 
men would be astonished when he stated 
that 100,000,000/. sterling were taken 
out of the pockets of the people in every 
way. But looking at the amount of the 
present taxation, which was 55,000,000), 
a year, the amount of Church-rates, tithes, 
fees for births, baptisms, marriages, and 
funerals,—looking also to the amount of 
poor-rates, borough-rates, county-rates, 
and above all, looking to the amount of 
taxation which was paid by the working 
millions of the people in this country to 
the landed aristocracy—looking to the 
taxes which were paid to another class of 
the aristocracy, he meant the West-India 
planters—when he looked at all these 
things he could not wonder at the present 
distress and the present state of things, 
He felt persuaded, that unless the Legis- 
lature set about relieving these burdens, 
they would produce a state of things 
which it would be frightful to contem- 
plate. We actually paid considerably 
more taxation on coal, wood, and iron 
now, than we did during the war. Where 
one yard of cotton goods would have 
paid taxation then, we had now to 
pay four; and, as respected the wages 
of labour, we had now to pay two 
days’ wages for taxation, when we for- 
merly paid one. He believed this increase 
of taxation, which had not the less taken 
place because in figures it would appear to 
have diminished, was mainly to be attri- 
vuted to the Currency Bill of 1819; and 
jet him tell them that measure then in- 
troduced by the right hon. Baronet (Sir 
R. Peel) had not yet done its work, for it 
was the foundation of the Corn-laws, and 
all the other evils with which the country 
was now afflicted. He believed they were 
all to be attributed to the increased value 
given to money by that bill. On referring 
to the speech of the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, on Friday night, 
he could not but lament the great change 
that had taken place in the right hoo. 
Gentleman’s opinions since the publication 
of his (Sir J. Graham’s) celebrated pam- 
phlet, entitled ‘* Corn and Currency.” The 
right hon. Gentleman was then of opinion 
that - 

“The wisest course to be adopted by the 
landowners was to consent to the revision of 
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the Corn-laws, and to a free importation at a 
moderate protecting duty.” 


[Sir J. Graham: Of 15s.] No, nothing 
was mentioned about I5s., for the right 
hon. Gentleman proceeded :— 

“But at the same time to force also a revi- 
sion of all other monopolies, and to carry a 
reduction of taxation to a large amount: and 
inasmuch as Sir, R. Peel’s bill in full opera- 
tion would be a bonus to annuitants of 30 per 
cent., he contended boldly both for the equity 
and necessity of imposing a direct tax to a con- 
siderable amount on all annuities charged on 
land and payable out of the Exchequer.”’ 


He was sorry the right hon. Gentleman 
had abandoned those opinions, but whether 
or not he would introduce measures 
founded on those opinions, he felt assured 
the time would come when some one else 
would introduce them, and force them 
through the House. The right hon. Ba- 
ronet himself had seen this with prophetic 
foresight, for the work he had alluded to 
contained this remarkable expression—an 
expression to which he entreated the se- 
rious attention of the House. 


“ Whenever this country presents the spec- 
tacle of millions supplicating for bread, then 
will the people sweep away titles, pensions, 
and honours.” 


The right hon, Baronet was no ordinary 
authority, and, therefore, on this he felt 
entitled to advise him at once to take in 
hand the distress which already realised 
the picture he had drawn, and apply to it 
aremedy, rather than to repress any ex- 
pression of discontent which, nevertheless, 
unless that remedy were found, might 
justly be apprehended as the prelude of 
the catastrophe he deprecated. On these 
grounds he should certainly support the 
motion of his hon. Friend the Member for 
Greenock, being convinced that unless the 
House should sanction such a proposition, 
the time was not far distant when mea- 
sures still more obnoxious to their feelings 
would be forced upon them than those 
which were now absolutely necessary to 
telieve the distresses of the people. 

Mr. Aldam: Although the object he 
had in view was to relate as briefly as he 
could to the House the distress of the large 
manufacturing constituency with which he 
was connected, yet there were one or two 
points which had been alluded to in the 
: course of the debate on which he should 
wish briefly to comment. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Shrewsbury had attributed the dis- 
iress of the woollen districts to the want 
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of a commercial treaty with France. Now 
he could tell the hon. Member that the 
woollen manufacturers of England had 
nothing to hope from France, but every- 
thing to fear from her; that her exports 
to the principal nations were English and 
French woollens were in competition qua- 


; drupled in the last seven years, while our 


own retrograded, or remained stationary. 
He meant not to depreciate the value of 
commercial treaties. If by a commercial 
treaty you can get free intercourse on both 
sides, an important object was gained ; but 
though reciprocal free intercourse was 
most to be desired, he firmly believed that 
a liberal policy on one side was preferable 
to mutual restrictions, He knew it was 
said, in the language of the old political 
economists, that this one-sided system 
turned the balance of trade against you. 
He thought experience showed that com- 
merce was very capable of finding ad- 
vantageous channels for itself. What was 
the state of your trade with Russia? She 
exported six or seven millions to England, 
and took in return one or two; but nobody 
will say that the commerce of Russia was 
disadvantageous to England. Were a more 
liberal Corn-law established, it was pos- 
sible that the continent might export into 
England far more than she received. She 
might insist on protecting her native ma- 
nufactures, but send us largely of her grain, 
the balance would soon be restored by an 
increase in our exports to Brazil and Ame- 
rica—in other words, we should pay for 
the corn of Germany with cotton, sugar, 
and similar produce. It was his belief, 
that for every million’s worth of foreign 
corn imported into this country, we should 
so far increase the manufactures of this 
country by an increase of exports, as would 
directly or indirectly tend to the con- 
sumption of so much corn in addition to 
what would otherwise have been consumed. 
But this question of increased exports 
under the pressure of distress, was used as 
an argument against its existence. Now, 
in truth, it was a clear evidence of it. 
From the distress of the people their 
means of purchasing manufactures had 
decreased, the home market was con- 
tracted, and goods were forced upon the 
foreign market, as the only outlet, at ruin- 
ously low prices. Hence the glut at every 
great emporium, which threw a stronger 
gloom upon our prospects—for it appeared 
that the badness of the Home market had 
so far caused the foreign market to be 
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overdone, that almost our only hope of 
relief must be in the revival of demand at 
home. The hon. Member then read the 
following communications which he had 
received: — The first was a letter re- 
respecting the state of Wortley, near 
Leeds, dated June 29, 1842— 


“The state of trade and of the working 
classes in this village is deplorable. It is 
manifest we are losing, or have almost lost, 
the fine cloth trade. The manufacturers of 
this village have made a finer cloth than in 
some of the neighbouring villages, and for the 
last four or five years their trade has been 
gradually declining — the masters failing in 
business, the men thrown out of work ; while 
at intervals a considerable trade has been 
carried on in the neighbouring villages, 
here nothing has been done. At present we 
are as bad, or even worse, than at the corres- 
ponding period of last year—less hands em- 
ployed. It may be safely asserted, that for 
the last twelve months, there has not been one 
in five of the working classes that had half- 


work ; a great part have had no work at all, | 


and the remainder working seven or ten days, 
idle three or four weeks. You may see them 


loitering in the lanes, looking on where any | 


kind of labour is going on, anxious to earn a 
shilling. Many of industrious habits, of good 
morals, and of a manly independent spirit, 


are driven, as a last resource, to parish relief, | 


As to wages, that is not the question ; work is 
what is craved for. Wages rest in the con- 


science of the master; he can get his work | 


done for anything he can find in his heart to 
offer. A few years ago, there were, in this 
town, a good number of small cloth-manufac- 
turers ; now they are nearly all gone down and 
many of them are wanting work and food.” 


The second was a letter from a cloth- , 


manufacturing firm, in Leeds, dated the 
8th of June. 

“* We can state for ourselves that for some 
time past we have been getting from bad to 
worse, and it is now impossible for us to 
manufacture fine and middling qualities of 
woollen cloth to sell per first cost and charges. 


The continental manufacturers are beating us | 
Their manv- | 


out of many foreign markets. 
factories are fully occupied, and extending 
themselves, we are informed. The manufac- 
turers in this country have been carrying on 
their concerns generally at a loss for some 
time. They and the wool importers have suf- 
fered very severely for the last two years. 
For ourselves, we are curtailing weekly, having 
dismissed eight or ten hands some weeks past, 
and we see no alternative but continuing the 
same course for some time tocome. Instead of 
working both our mills full time, as we have 
been accustomed to do for many years past, 
we shall now be working only half time, and 
consequently, paying only one-half the usual 
amount of wages. The hands dismissed have 
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very little chance of finding other employment 
and those only partially employed must suffer 
considerably. In cloth districts about 11,000 
hands in manufacture of cloth for Portugal 
four years since, now 500. From 1838 to 
December, 1841, in worsted trade there be. 
came insolvent nine houses, 457,000/. liabilj. 
ties; sixteen woolstaplers, 175,000/.; in 
woollen trade thirty-nine houses 553,000/,; 
total 1,185,000/. Average state 6s. 8d.; real 
5s. Whole liabilities of persons who have 
failed in Leeds and the adjoining villages 
about 2,000,000/. in four years,” 


Letter on woollen trade of Leeds, dated 
June 27 :— 


“T come to the conclusion that the woollen 
trade has become worse since Christmas on 
these data. As to merchants, many supposed 
solvent at Christmas have since failed. As to 
really solvent parties, the returns for the last 
six months have been on so contracted a 
scale, the profits so small, and the amount of 
insolvency among the retail trade, especially 
| in Ireland, so great, that I am convinced few, 
if any, are as rich now as at Christmas, Ca- 
| pital is diminishing daily by a slow but fatal 
| process, that no prudence or forethought can 
prevent, while the present paralysis remains 
on our industry. As to manufacturers, they 
jare daily losing; the smaller men are be- 
, coming workmen or paupers ; the larger, such 
as mill-owners or shareholders in mills, cannot 
make the mills pay. The charges eat up all 
' the profit on the present scale of working (say 
‘not more than three days per week), and they 
are daily becoming more embarrassed and 
impoverished. The dyers are ill employed; 
the finishers worse than ever. I do not think 
the finishing machinery of the town and neigh- 
, bourhood is wrought two and a-half days per 
' week.” 








| _ Letter on machine-making trade, dated 
: June 17 :— 


| From the commencement of 1840 we 

consider the machine-making business has 
| been gradually going down, and for the last 
twelve months with accelerated speed. At the 
former period we were paying about 1,000/. 
per month in wages, and we are now paying 
only 500/., with a prospect of its going still 
‘greater less. Never, during its history, has 
machine-making been at so low an ebb ; many 
| large works are going on ata ruinous rate of 
| prices, in the hope that things may alter before 
| they are entirely ruined. If summer pass 
without amendment, as we fear, the approach 
of winter will be awful,” 


Letter of a machine-manufacturer,dated 
June 29, 1842 :— 


“He employs 150 people less than in 1836. 
Employs at present 400 artisans in the manu- 
facture of flax and other machinery, but beyond 
the latter end of next month should things 
continue as at present, will have to dismiss 
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200 or 300. The machine makers in general 
are not doing more than one quarter what 
they were doing three years ago. Prices have 
declined from 20 to 25 per cent. in the last 
six months. There cannot be less than 2,000 
workmen out of employment at this moment, 


Adjourned 


that have hitherto been employed in machines | 
making, generally in the receipt of good | 


wages. Our most talented artisans have 


many of them emigrated to the United States. | 


I fear the coming winter, and am apprehen- 
sive, from a probable cessation of business, 
that we shall be obliged to discharge nearly 
the whole of our people; for never at any 
former period did the business of machine- 
making present so lowering an aspect as at 
present.” 


Account of the state of the woollen 
districts, dated June 28— 


“Tn the blanket trade the employment 
will be about two-thirds; in the shoddy 
trade the people are half employed, In 
Purdry, Idles, and other villages in the 
woollen trade, the employment does not ex- 
ceed one-fourth, or a day and a half per week. 


In Leeds the woollen trade is as bad as it can | 


be. The smaller manufacturers are sinking 
into workmen—discouragement and gloomy | 
apprehension are nearly universal. In our | 
mills the absence of profit, and the expense of | 
our establishments, is fast eating up capital. } 
The people live, some on parish relief, some | 
on their friends, many by begging, the more | 
respectable by credit of the shopkeepers. | 
Taking into account the woollen, worsted, and | 
flax trades, the amount of wages paid in Leeds | 
was 200,000/. per annum in 1841 less than in | 
1835 and 1836. There had been an average | 
fall of wages of 20 per cent. in the years 1839 | 


to 1841, as compared with the years from | 
1833 to 1835. ‘Taking into account the fall | 


of wages and diminution of employment, the 
earnings of the operatives have diminished at 
least 50 per cent.” 


He would now proceed to lay tefore 
the House some particulars respecting the 
shopkeepers in the town of Leeds. The 
hon. Member read the following state- 
ment :— 


“State of shopkeepers in December, 1841 : 
Of tea-dealers and grocers of the first class, 
having shops in the principal streets, fifty-six 
have failed and gone out of business, or died, 
leaving no property behind ; fifteen have gone 
out of business, losing by it; and only twelve 
temain who have been in the trade eight years 
and have not failed. Purchases made by the 
second class of shopkeepers are greatly dimin- 
ished. Where formerly they ordered stones, 
they now order pounds — where hundred 
weights, stones.”” 


A meeting of shopkeepers of Leeds was 
held on the 29th of last month. At this 
VOL. LXIV. {fi 
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meeting, which partook in no respect of a 
party character, for it was convened upon 
a requisition signed half by Conservatives 
and half by Liberals, the most startling 
statements were made respecting the ex- 
tent to which distress had proceeded in 
Leeds. Mr. Yewdale, one of the speakers 
| at the meeting, said— 
| The state of depression at present differed 
| materially from any that had previously been 
experienced. It differed from all that had ~ 
' gone before it; and the retrospect and the 
prospect presented a gloomy appearance as- 
| tounding to the most able, He could appeal 
| to others who had been in the trade as long as 
| himself, whether there had been anything like 
| the depression of the last three years, and 
| more especially of the last twelve months. 
| Former depressions had lasted six, twelve, and 
| eighteen months. What distinguished the pre- 
, sent was its long continuance: it had lasted 
| three years, and was at present worse than at 
| any previous period. In former periods of 
| distress, if the woollen trade were depressed, 
the flax would be prosperous ; but the present 
| depression extends to every branch of trade— 
machine makers, masons, joiners, and brick- 
layers—to whom former distress had not ex- 
tended, even in circumstances of extreme 
suffering. The shambles, which used to be 
crowded with working-men purchasing meat, 
were now ill attended ; and the stalls were 
scantily supplied. The last resort of a work- 
ing-man, when he cannot obtain substantial 
food, was tea and coffee. ‘The revenue arising 
from tea and coffee was not a criterion of the 
prosperity of the country; it proved the great 
The work« 
ing classes were sinking in despondency, 
though the number applying for relief at the 
workhouse board was greater than at any 
former period, there was a quietness that was 
unprecedented, they seemed to be breaking in 
heart, thousands of them are seeking to emi- 
grate. Mr. Child, a butcher, believed from 
calculations there was one-third or one-fourth 
the less meat killed, and there is this striking 
fact—at present the best pieces realise high 
prices, the inferior very low; a strong proof 
that the working classes were much less able 
to purchase meat than formerly. A boot and 
shoemaker had taken in 1839, 79/. a week ; 
1840, 75/.; 1841. 47/.18s.; at present 40J. 
Mr. Holmes, a linendraper, keeping articles 
used principally by the working classes, said, 
that, until four years ago, it was usual to sell 
pieces of linen, known as Knaresborough 
cloth, for family use. The piece would cost 
from 14s. to 18s., now they never sold a piece, 
a few yards only for the men, and cotton 
alone was used by women and children. In- 
stead of rawlings from 8d. to 11d. a yard, they 
sell cottons for the same purpose at 2}d. to 
4d. A flannel of from 12d. to 15d. of which 
they used to sell from 50 yards to 100 yards 
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weekly, had been replaced by a low woolsey, 
of from 6d. to 10d. a yard. Several other in- 
stances similar. Instead of bed tick they sold 
barding wrappers, one-sixth the price. The 
demand for their goods had been decreasing. 
Goods had on the whole lowered 20 per cent. 
to them, and 25 to the public, but expenses 
had not diminished in the same proportion.” 


He would now communicate to the 
House some details relative to the poor in 
Leeds. A gentleman named Holdforth 
had furnished him with the following 
account in January, 1842 :— 


“TI took the first street near my works, in- 
tending to go through others in rotation, but I 
found the task too great, and confined myself 
to Thundall Row which consists of thirty-four 
houses. Of these nine are unoccupied, and 
the remaining twenty-five are inhabited by 115 
miserable beings, in the most appalling state 
of destitution, without any covering but rem- 
nants of pack-sheets, and straw broken like 
chaff from long usage. Many of the families 
had nothing eatable in the house. One family 
only had a loaf of bread ; one twenty potatoes ; 
and another five. One family had existed for 
two or three days on frosted or rotten pota- 
toes, found on the wharf where a vessel of 
potatoes had been unloaded. Eight families, 
consisting of sixty-five persons, had no work 
or income.” 


The next passage he would read was an 
extract from a letter on the state of the 
poor at present :— 


“‘ The operative class is sinking in despair 
and wretchedness. With less than half the 
average earnings of from 1830 to 1836, all 
their little savings spent, their furniture and 
clothes pledged, with impaired physical strength 
and fainting hearts, they are looking forward 
to the winter with dismay. I speak from per- 
sonal experience, when [ say there is a mani- 
fest alteration in the physical appearance of 
this class in the last twelve months. There is 
deficient sustenation written in their haggard 
countenances. The next winter will sweep 
the famine-smitten labourer as by a pestilence, 
if no change take place in their condition, and 
I see no prospect of any but for the worse. 
One man who was clean and neat in his ap- 
pearance, but bore the marks of privation pal- 
pably written on his countenance, asked me if 
{ thought the times would improve? [ said, 
* Not this year, I fear.” ‘ Why, then,’ he said, 
‘I shall be under the sod. I cannot stand my 
present privations. I am hoping for work, 
but I can assure you [ have been two days 
together, within the last six months, without 
tasting food, and I find that within me that 
says I cannot bear up at my time of life against 
this state of things.’ ”’ 


The hon. Member next read the follow- 
ing statement :-— 
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“ Number of persons receiving parish relief 
in the township of Leeds (population about 
85,000), in the quarters ending April 1,— 

1839... ee 25143 
1840... 2,212 
1841 2,670 
1842... 4,025.” 


In addition to this, no less than 12,000 
persons were relieved during the winter 
and spring, out of a charitable fund sub. 
scribed for that purpose Of those, only 
2,000 had since obtained work, leaving 
10,000 distressed. A letter which I have 
received from Mr. Baines, the late re- 
spected representative of the borough, 
says :— 

“ Since the relief society terminated its 
labours, there has been no improvement in the 
condition of the distressed poor but that to 
which I adverted; nor is there any present 
prospect of any amelioration of their condition. 
The winter is looked forward to with painful 
apprehension by all considerate persons. The 
employers are sinking rapidly into decay in 
large numbers, and the means of employment 
weekly reduced.” 


the Country— 


These details illustrated extremely well 
the way in which the frightful commercial 
depression under which the country now 
laboured had been brought about. A bad 
harvest occurred, the Corn-law did not 
allow the deficiency to be supplied until 
the price of wheat rose far above an aver 
age, the working classes, who were the 
great consumers of manufactures as well 
as of food, found it necessary to econo- 
mise by contracting their expenditure on 
manufactures, in order to purchase food. 
The manufacturers of every description, 
not merely of the great staples of the 
country, but of everything in which labour 
was employed, finding the demand for 
their goods to fall off, diminished produc- 
tion, less wages were paid, the poor must 
economise further, the demand for manu- 
factures further fell off, until by this con- 
stant process of action and reaction, the 
country was brought into its present cala- 
mitous state. But a price of food which 
would have been moderate when this pro- 
cess commenced, became a famine price 
ere it had terminated; and a very great 
temporary cheapness of provisions alone 
could enable the country to recover itself. 
He believed that this country had not the 
means of recovering herself within herself. 
Were the coming harvest to be abundant, 
instead of merely moderate, which was all 
we had reason to expect, it would not 
suffice to revive the industry of this coan- 
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try. A stimulus must be applied from 
without. Cheapness of food would be 
produced by unrestricted temporary im- 
portation from America, and more especi- 
ally, employment would be provided by 
the goods which would be exported in 
return for the wheat introduced; and the 
poor, by being enabled again to purchase 
manufactures, would restore that great 
home market, the ruin of which was the 
cause of our present misfortunes. Gen- 
tlemen on that side of the House were 
taunted with dwelling on the distress of 
the country, without pointing to a remedy. 
Now, without advocating in the present 
debate the permanent repeal of the Corn- 
laws, it was possible to point out a tem- 
porary remedy for a temporary distress. 
Open the ports for six months. No diffi- 
culty arising out of the currency inter- 
venes. The coffers of the Bank are well 
supplied with gold. Were three or four 
millions of quarters of wheat paid for in 
specie, no disaster would follow. But, in 
fact, a large proportion of the corn im- 
ported being paid for in goods, the manu- 
facture of them would furnish employment. 
This employment, and a cheapening of 
food would extend the home market, and 
the downward motion of the last four 
years would be reversed. It would appear 
as if Providence had furnished us the 
means of applying this remedy under the 
most favourable circumstances. An abun- 
dant harvest had occurred in America. 
It was said that near 3,000,000 of quar- 
ters of grain could be spared for exporta- 
tion—from the nature of our trade with 
that country, a great part of this must be 
paid for in British goods—employment 
would be afforded—the impulse wanted to 
set our commercial machinery again in 
motion, given—and a rapid recovery rea- 
sonably anticipated. It was not safe to 
leave the present distress unalleviated ; 
the patience of the people might be ex- 
hansted. The right hon. Baronet must 
recollect the difficulty of governing the 
country in 1829, after several years of 
bad harvests and commercial difficulties, 
but our present circumstances were in 
every respect worse. He anticipated no 
violent subversion of the existing order 
of things; bat common humanity re- 
quired something to be done to relieve 
our suffering fellow-men, and to pre- 
vent the melancholy consequences which 
must ensue. ~He would conclude by 
teading a resolution which was agreed 


Adjourned 
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to at the meeting held at Leeds on the 
29th of last month :— 


“That this meeting, solemnly believing that 
the safety and well-being of the community 
will be seriously endangered by the much 
longer continuance of the existing state of 
things, turns with the utmost anxiety to the 
Legislature, beseeching it most earnestly tc 
institute an immediate and searching inquiry 
as to the extent of the distress among the ma- 
nufacturing population, in order to ascertain 
the causes thereof, and to the instant applica- 
tion of such remedies as its wisdom and expe 
rience may suggest.” 


Sir B, Hall could bear testimony to the 
extreme distress which prevailed in the 
borough of Marylebone. This was a mat- 
ter which could easily be tested by the 
number of applications for parochial relief. 
In a report published by one of the paro- 
chial committees of Marylebone, it was 
stated that 


“The demand for parochial relief in any 
given year appears to be regulated more by the 
prices of the preceding year than of the current 
year, and this appears accounted for by 
the fact that the quantity of employment and 
the state of trade is influenced more by the 
character of the preceding than of any current 
year, Thus in 1835 the contracts were made 
at the lowest price, but in 1836 we had the 
smallest number of applicants, and the small- 
est sum was paid in that year, establishing the 
above principle. Again, the price of wheat 
from year to year appears to regulate not only 
the amount paid for provisions, but also the 
number of paupers depending on the fund.” 


This would be apparent from the follow- 
ing statement :— 


Price of Wheat. 
S. a, No. of Paupers. 


1834 
1835 
1836 
1837 
1838 ... 
1839 Pe 
1840 .... 66 
At the present time the number of pau- 
pers was 7,09], being one in twenty of the 
population. This was an extraordinary 
state of things to be existing in the 
wealthiest parish of the metropolis, one in 
which the aristocracy took up their resi- 
dence, and which exhibited every superfi- 
cial indication of prosperity. It was now 
twelve months since the right hon. Baro- 
net the Member for Tamworth must have 
been certain, from the turn which the elec- 
tions were taking, that he and his friends 
would be called to power, and what had 
2L2 


coe 46 
. 39 
48 

55 1 
. 64 


1835 3,537 
eee 3,295 
3,353 

. 3,478 
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the right hon. Baronet done to relieve the 
country from its present difficulties? As 
a striking proof of the extent to which 
distress now prevailed, he would state that 
in many instances the pawnbrokers in the 
metropolis had advanced the whole of 
their capital upon pledges, and were 
unable to receive any more. In other 
cases, pawnbrokers who used to advance 
3d. per yard on cotton goods would now 
Jend only 1d., because the goods could 
be bought at 2d. a yard. It was not the 
lower classes alone who were suffering; the 
shopkeepers were involved in almost equal 
distress. He was necessarily acquainted 
with many tradesmen of Marylebone; he 
had frequent conversations with them, and 
they all concurred in assuring him that they 
never knew a time when there was so little 
money, and when there was so little 
punctuality in payments. Persons who 
had been in very good business now felt 
the greatest distress, and looked forward 
with dismay to the coming winter. He 
understood that it was not likely the har- 
vest would bea plentiful one. If, as he 
understood to be the case, the breadth of 
Jand sown with wheat this year was only 
two-thirds of the usual quantity, it was 
impossible to expect that anything could 
relieve the country short of the unre- 
stricted importation of foreign corn, The 
only good resulting from the alteration in 
the Corn-laws made by the Government 
was this, it had effected achange. It was 
no longer urged, as it used to be, that the 
Corn-laws were to continue as unchange- 
able as those of the Medes and Persians. 
He hoped that now the laws had begun to 
be tampered with, the people would unite 
in demanding their total repeal, or a 
merely nominal duty. Government was 
blameable for not bringing forward some 
measure calculated to alleviate the distress 
which they acknowledged to exist. Did 
the right hon. Baronet expect that the new 
tariff would cause the slightest reduction 
in the prices of meat, cheese, butter, and 
other necessaries of life? His opinion was 
that it would not. The only other im- 
portant measure introduced by the Go- 
vernment besides the new Corn-bill and 
the tariff, was the Income-tax. That tax 
would be severely felt in the metropolis. 
Persons inclined to act fraudulently would 
make false returns, whilst the honest 
trader would make true ones. The re- 
turns would become known, and the frau- 
dulent parties would benefit at the ex- 
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pense of those who were inclined to act 
honestly. 

Mr. Brotherton said, it was his painful 
duty to support the statement which had 
been made by hon. Members who had 
preceded him in the debate, with regard 
to the depression of trade and the alarm. 
ing increase of destitution and misery in 
the manufacturing districts. In the bo- 
rough with which he was connected, the 
distress was greater than at any former 
period. Trade had fallen off, profits had 
been reduced, taxes had increased, and 
confidence was nearly destroyed. The 
manufacturers were daily sinking, goods 
were lower in price than was ever before 
known, tradesmen were nearly ruined, and 
shopkeepers of every description were 
suffering and being reduced almost to la- 
bourers, Their receipts were continually 
diminishing, some only taking half and 
others not one third of what they did two 
years ago. Fifty shopkeepers in Salford 
received in 1839, 197,7001., and in 1841 
only 130,1002.; difference 67,6002. During 
the last six months they have been going 
worse and worse. They keep selling in 
smaller quantities, and taking less money, 
selling one pennyworth of bread, bacon, 
meal, potatoes, &c. It was lately stated, 
at a public meeting of shopkeepers at 
Manchester, that some of them did not 
receive more than a few shillings in the 
course of the week. The number of per- 
sons relieved in the Salford union for the 
half year ending the 25th of December, 
1841, was 3,748. For the half year 
ending the 24th June, the number was 
6,576, being an increase of 2,828. In 
1836 the number of paupers was not one 
third of the present number, He said he 
had received a letter that morning, from 
one of the guardians, who said,— 

“We are now increasing more than 180 
paupers per week. I assure you it is most dis- 
tressing to see those who would otherwise 
be able-bodied men so reduced for want of 
sufficient food being poor emaciated creatures, 
that if they could now get work it is doubtful 
if they would be able to do it. When they 
come before the board of guardians they 
say they have sold all their furniture, and 
pledged every article of clothing, before they 
came for relief. Friday was the first relief day 
in this quarter ; it occupied two boards from 
half-past nine in the morning till four in the 
afternoon. The property in the town, particu- 
larly cottage property, is dreadfully depreci- 
ated. ‘There were in November last 64 mills, 
dyehouses, and workshops, and 2,030 empty 
houses in Salford, the rental of which was 
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27,852/. per annum—being one out of every 
six houses. There never was more general 
distress and want of employment among the 
working classes. One fourth of the dyers are 
out of employ. Of bricklayers, only one in six 
is employed. There never were more printers 
out of work. Large numbers of mechanics and 
millwrights are unemployed. Boot and shoe- 
makers have scarcely anything todo. Many 
spinners out of work, and weavers, are abso- 
lutely starving—dying off. Several mills dis- 
charging hundreds of hands. The price of 
weaving a piece of second 74 calico, at Colne, 
in 1831, was 1s. 10}d.—at the present time it 
is not more than 9d. The prices of spinning 
have been greatly reduced. The same quan- 
tity of work for which 1s, 3d. was given in 
1831 is now only 9d.; that for which 2s. 2d. 
was paid is reduced to 1s. 2d. The same 
quantity of coarse yarn for which 3s. 9d, was 
paid for spinning in 1831 is now spun for 
is. 9¢. Spinners who formerly earned 30s. a 
week do not now earn more than 20s. 


There was another illustration of the 
present distress in the employment given 
by spinning establishments, and which 
showed the effect of improvements in ma- 
chinery in throwing people out of employ- 
ment. There were 75 spinning establish- 
ments in Manchester, which employed, in 
1829, 2,650 men to work 1,495,358 
spindles. In 1841, only 1,037 men were 
employed to work 1,431,619 spindles. 
Thus 1,613 men spinners were thrown out 
of employment. In one mill there were 
employed in 1829, 70 men spinners and 
230 children, working 43,680 spindles. 
In 1841 there were only 26 spinners and 
134 children, or young persons, to work 
43,796 spindles, being a decrease of 44 
men and 96 children. In another mill, 
one man now does what four were em- 
ployed to do in 1829. Yet without these 
improvements in machinery trade could 
not continue to exist. Trade could not 
go on without reduced prices, and there 
could not be low prices without those 
inventions which displaced the labour of 
men. The cause of the present distress 
was said by some to be joint-stock banks, 
and by others machinery; but it was felt 
deeply where joint-stock banks were not 
known, and where machinery had not been 
introduced, The real cause was that which 
was stated by the hon. Member for Leeds, 
—dear food. The cost of bread alone, 
during the years 1838, 1839, 1840, and 
1841, wa 80,000,000/. more than in the 
four years of 1833, 1834, 1835, and 
1836. The withdrawal of 20,000,000/. a 
year from other sources, and spending it 
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in food alone, must diminish the trade 
and the revenue of the country. When 
food was cheap, trade flourished, employ- 
ment was plentiful, and the revenue in- 
creased. When the greatest part of the 
earnings of the working-man were laid out 
in food, they had nothing left to buy 
clothing, furniture, or other things, and 
the manufacture of those articles conse- 
quently declined. Hence there was a 
falling off in the home trade, which was 
considered the best, and this could only 
be cured by cheap food—with cheap food 
the revenue was prosperous. In 1833, 
1834, 1835, and 1836, there was a sur- 
plus revenue of 6,871,000/. with cheap 
food. In 1838, 1839, 1840, and 1841, 
there was a deficiency of 5,551,000/.— 
years of dear food. The question was 
often asked if the Corn-law was to be im- 
mediately repealed, would it revive trade? 
In his opinion it would, It would instantly 
give hope and confidence. Stocks of 
goods would be sold in exchange for corn. 
The corn trade would be taken out of the 
hands of speculators and gamblers, and 
the foundation of regular trade would be 
laid, The right hon. Baronet opposite, 
on a late occasion, seemed to be surprised 
that new mills were opened in the midst 
of general distress. This would always 
happen. New mills with the last improve- 
ments in machinery could gain a profit 
when the old ones could not. Dear bread 
stimulated invention, and compelled ma- 
nufacturers to adopt improvements in 
machinery which dispensed with manual 
labour. It might be asked if the repeal 
of the Corn-law was to extend our foreign 
trade how did it happen that, in 1833, 
1834, 1835, and 1836, when little corn 
was imported, we had good trade? There 
was a distinction to be kept in mind with 
regard to foreign and home demand. 
Cheap food and good trade went together. 
When food was cheap, the people had 
money to purchase clothing and furniture. 
This made a good home trade, and the 
manufacturer was not obliged to sacrifice 
to the foreigner. When food was dear, 
the home trade was destroyed, all being 
required for food. When food was cheap, 
it approached nearer to continental prices, 
and helped us better to compete with 
foreigners. The class legislation which 
had gone on so long had favoured agricui- 
ture at the expense of manufactures., The 
comparative prosperity of the two interests 
at present might be seen from the deposits 
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in the savings-banks. The population of 
Berkshire, Devonshire, Dorsetshire, Essex, 
and Gloucestershire was 1,645,002; and 
the amount of money deposited in savings- 
banks was 3,335,712: or more than 40s. 
per head. The population of Lancashire 
was 1,667,074, and the amount deposited 
was 1,665,174/. or less than 20s. per 
head. The five counties of Cornwall, 
Hampshire, Herefordshire, Kent and 
Shropshire, had a population of 1 ,633,822; 
the amount of deposits was 2,548,8671. ; 
or I/. lls. per head. The distress of the 
manufacturing population could not be 
without remedy, for in other countries the 
same thing did not exist. He would read 
to the House an extract from a letter 
which he received a few days ago from an 
artisan, who resided seven years in Bel- 
gium. He said— 

“It is in articles of band-labour alone that 
the Belgians supersede us; and that is on 
account of the cheapness and abundance of 
provisions, and the low rate of rents, together 
with the cheapness of land. These things 
united, enable them to work for very low 
wages, and at the same time to procure more 
of the necessaries and comforts of life than a 
great majority of the working classes of Eng- 
Jand can possibly do.” 


He further said— 


“The working classes of the continent of 
Europe are infinitely more happy than those 
of England; their wants are much more at- 
tended to by their respective governments, 
and even their pleasures come in for a large 
share of the attention of the authorities. 
During a residence of seven years among the 
manufacturing classes of Belgium, I neither saw 
or heard tell of a Belgian in real distress. The 
beggars, even, will tell you they would not 
leave their native country for any other in the 
world. Here, in England, people are starving 
to death, and hundreds of thousands wishing 
for the means to emigrate.” 


The hon. Member concluded with say- 
ing he would cordially support the motion. 

Mr. James had heard but three reme- 
dial measures proposed for the distresses of 
the country. The first was to return to 
the system of paper currency; the second 
was to abolish all Corn-laws; and the 
third—that proposed by the hon. Member 
for Coventry—to take away at once one- 
third of every man’s property, including 
the West-India interest, which the hon. 
Member might have lett alone, for that 
interest had no property left. As to the 
first, a return to a paper currency, that 
might very probably promote commercial 
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and manufacturing prosperity for the mo. 
ment, but that prosperity would be short- 
lived aud delusive, and in the end aggra- 
vate those evils which it was the ¢bject to 
remedy. Not agreeing with .the hon, 
Member for Whitehaven that it would be 
desirable to depreciate the currency and 
to reduce the shilling—[Mr. Attwood: 
“ No, no!” }—he yet thought that relaxa. 
tion in our currency might be made with 
advantage. He saw no reason why the 
standard here should be higher than in 
any other country. A joint standard of 
gold and silver might be adopted with ad- 
vantage. At present silver was not a legal 
tender for more than 40s. With regard 
to the abolition of all Corn-laws, he did 
not think that any such benefit would 
result as those Gentlemen who proposed 
that course imagined. He was, however, 
of opinion, that the 8s. fixed duty, as pro- 
posed by the late Government, would have 
been far preferable to the plan which had 
been adopted by the present Government. 
He could not vote for the motion of the 
hon. Member for Greenock, as he was 
persuaded that no good could result from 
the proposed inquiry, whether conducted 
by a select committee or by an examination 
at the Bar of the House. He felt con- 
vinced that the Government would, be- 
tween this and the next Session, do their 
utmost to relieve the distresses of the 
country, and, therefore, in their hands he 
was content to leave the subject. 

Mr. M. Attwood rose to explain. Some 
reference having been made in the course 
of the present debate to a speech of his 
made on a former evening, he begged to 
say that he had never recommended either 
the re-issue uf one-pound notes, or a 
reduction of the silver shilling. 

Viscount Howick was not prepared to 
support the present motion, but all must 
feel indebted to the hon. Member for 
Greenock for bringing the subject dis- 
tinctly under the notice of the House. 
He thought it of great importance that the 
House should not separate for the recess 
without having had brought under its con- 
sideration the appalling state of things 
which had been described that evening by 
the hon. Members for Leeds, Marylebone, 
and Salford. He thought the statements 
of those hon. Members were calculated to 
make a deep impression on the House and 
on the country. He was not prepared to 
vote in favour of these resolutions, because 
it did not appear to him that any practi 
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cal advantage could result from inquiry of 
the kind proposed. He did not believe 
that an inquiry, either before the select 
committee, or at the Bar of the House, 
conducted by Gentlemen of conflicting 
opinions, listening to witnesses equally 
differing among themselves, could enable 
them to arrive at a just decision as to the 
cause of the distress and the remedy to be 
applied. Nor could he approve of the 
other objects of the hon. Member, as they 
appeared from his notice. He did not think 
that there would be any advantage from 
preventing the prorogation of Parliament, 
even supposing it was in the power of the 
House to do so. He entertained this 
opinion, not because he doubted that Par- 
liament had the power of adopting mea- 
sures which would materially tend to re- 
lieve the existing distress, but that after 
the measures to which he would look for 
relief had been so lately discussed—and 
after the House had voted by such large 
majorities against those measures—he 
could see no advantage whatever in keep- 
ing Parliament together. On the contrary, 
he thought that a prorogation would be 
more likely to lead to the adoption of 
those measures, and he could not help 
expressing his earnest hope, that her 
Majesty’s Government, if they should be 
disappointed unfortunately in those hopes 
which they had expressed of gradual im- 
provement in the state of the country— 
and if they did find the gloomy anticipa- 
tions of them (the Opposition) realised — 
that they would call Parliament together 
before the close of the year, and try, as a 
last resource, those measures which had 
been so earnestly pressed on their con- 
sideration. He confidently believed that 
it was in the power of Parliament to adopt 
Measures, not such as could at once put 
astop to distress and restore prosperity, 
but measures which would have a ten- 
dency to mitigate the pressure of that dis- 
tress, and accelerate the arrival of better 
times, to which he hoped they might still 
look forward. Parliament might do this by 
adopting the measures which were ad- 
verted to on the first night of the debate 
by various Members, and especially by his 
noble Friend, the Member for London. 
He believed, that by relaxation of the 
restrictions which still confined our foreign 
trade, by a larger and wiser alteration of 
the Corn-laws, than any that had yet been 
proposed, Parliament might do much to 
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motion were attended with no other ad- 
vantage, it was attended with this very 
considerable one, as he thought it, that it 
enabled those on his side of the House 
once more to point out those sources of 
relief to which they looked, and to throw 
distinctly on her Majesty’s Government 
the entire and undivided responsibility in 
the present most awful state of the coun- 
try, of rejecting those measures, while 
they had themselves no substitute to pro- 
pose. He thought those who had heard 
the accounts given of the state of the 
country would agree with him, that that 
was a very serious responsibility. It was 
a responsibility the more serious, because, 
in the various debates and discussions 
which had taken place, the Members of 
the Government, while they guarded them- 
selves against a uniform and general ap- 
plication of the principles which they laid 
down—while they maintained that there 
were exceptions to be made, and that 
general principles, however sound, could 
only be practically applied with extreme 
caution; yet expressed, if he rightly un- 
derstood the right hon. Baronet and the 
other Members of the Government, their 
full and entire concurrence in those gene- 
ral principles of the importance of com- 
mercial freedom, on which they (the Op- 
position) rested their argumenis, and the 
measure of relief for which they contended. 
Let him remind the House, that in the 
cuurse of this debate the following most 
important admission had been made by 
her Majesty’s Government. They had 
told them in the first place, that the dis- 
tress which now afflicted the people of this 
country, especially in the manufacturing 
districts, could not be adequately met 
by the mere hand of charity. They had 
told them that the contributions, however 
liberal, must be inadequate to the great- 
ness of the evil—that the only real relief 
was to be looked for in an increase of em- 
ployment for the people of the country. 
They had admitted that improvement in 
the demand for labour was the only true 
and effectual relief. They had further 
admitted, with regard to the article of 
meat—and he thought the same argument 
was as applicable to the case of corn— 
that the population of the country had 
gradually outgrown the means of the sup- 
ply of food. They had also admitted 
distinctly upon general principles, that the 
interest of the country was to buy in the 
cheapest markets. They had admitted 
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further, that whatever increase took place 
in the importation of the produce of fo- 
reign industry for consumption at home, 
such increase must necessarily lead to a 
curresponding increase of exports from 
this country. The House would remem. 
ber that the right hon. Gentleman, the 
Vice-President of the Board of Trade, in 
defending that part of the tariff which 
related to cattle, had stated as a strong 
argument in favour of the measure pro- 
posed by her Majesty’s Government, 
that, if 50,000 head of cattle should 
be imported under that alteration in the 
customs law, such importation would be 
attended with this great benefit, that it 
would create a corresponding demand from 
abroad, for the export of the produce of 
British industry. If that argument held 
good with respect to cattle, it must also 
be applicable to other descriptions of pro- 
duce. He was persuaded that that prin- 
ciple so laid down by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman was sound, and that his position 
was no less true than important. It did 
not necessarily follow that the exchange 
of commodities between countries must be 
direct. Corn that we exported from Po- 
land might not be paid for by manufac- 
tures sent direct from here to that country, 
but by the export of manufactures to 
Mexico, from whence silver would be ex- 
ported into Poland. The course of com- 
merce might be thus circuitous. In one 
way or another, direct or indirect, legiti- 
mate or clandestine, he believed it to be 
as certain a proposition as any in the 
whole circle of political philosophy, that 
whatever increase took place in the im- 
portations from foreign countries must be 
met in some shape by a corresponding 
increase in the exports from those coun- 
tries, Her Majesty’s Ministers had ad- 
mitted that increased employment was a 
remedy for the distress; they had admitted 
that an increase in the exportation of the 
produce of British industry must be fol- 
lowed by an increased importation of 
foreign commodities, and if those proposi- 
tions were true, how inconsistent was it 
with common justice and humanity, in 
such a state of things as they saw then 
around them, to retain a law, of which not 
only the effect was, but the very aim and 
object were to restrict and diminish an 
importation from abroad. How, under 
such circumstances, could they refuse to 
admit foreign coffee, foreign sugar, foreiga 
spirits, and above all, how could they 
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maintain a law which rendered it impossi. 
ble that in corn, that great staple commo. 
dity of human subsistence, anything like 
a steady trade could be carried on between 
this and other countries? The right hon. 
Baronet, in the course of his speech the 
other night, had taken credit to her Ma- 
jesty’s Government for having made great 
improvements in the Corn-law, and the 
right hon, Gentleman the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department used the 
same argument, and added that it was 
much too soon to assume the failure of the 
Corn-law so lately passed, and that it 
ought to be more fully and more fairly 
tried. He had on former occasions ex- 
pressed, and was prepared at the present 
time to repeat, his thanks to the Govern. 
ment for even so much improvement in 
the Corn-law as they had made. He 
thought the change they had made was 
for the better, and that it was one which, 
under other circumstances of the country, 
might be attended with great advantage, 
But, at the same time, he was prepared to 
maintain that the new Corn-law had al- 
ready been long enough in operation to 
show that he, and those who thought with 
him, had been correct in the anticipation 
they had expressed — namely, that the 
retaining the vicious principle of the old 
law would be attended in many respects 
with the same unfortunate results. They 
had then endeavoured to show that the 
variation of duty according to prices would 
have the effect of preventing a supply of 
foreign corn coming in with a rising mar- 
ket, and when it was most wanted. They 
saw that that was the case already. They 
saw that with a large stock of corn in 
bond, although the temptation to hold 
back was not so great, the supply was not 
much increased. The main bulk of the 
stock in bond used to be withheld in the 
hope of the duty falling, and the same 
practice was going on now. A small 
quantity, it was true, had come forth ; but 
the main stock was kept back. They had 
also at that time contended that the effect 
of the varying duty would be to prevent 
trade being carried on with the more dis- 
tant markets on the most advantageous 
terms. He believed, in consequence of 
the uncertain state of the law, that the 
corn dealers were still afraid to order corn 
from any but the nearest markets. He 
believed that the supply from America 
which might be obtained under a different 
system, could not be brought in under the 
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law as it now existed. ‘This was a consi- 
deration of the greatest importance, be- 
cause America was a country our trade 
with which had chiefly suffered, and our 
loss of trade with which had chiefly caused 
the existing distress. He thought no 
Gentleman acquainted with the actual 
condition of the two countries would differ 
from him on that point. It was the fall- 
ing off of the American trade which, more 
than any other failure in any one market, 
had contributed to the existing distress. 
That he assumed to be admitted on both 
sides of the House. The point that he 
and those who thought with him, had 
formerly contended for, was this—that the 
falling off of the trade with America was 
mainly owing to the circumstance of that 
country not having the means of making 
areturn to us for those manufactures of 
ours which they would gladly receive; 
that by the export of their corn they could 
not make such a return, That had been 
their argument. But how had it been 
met? He knew what was the answer of 
her Majesty’s Government. They told 
them that the falling off of our trade with 
America was owing, not to the Corn-law, 
but to circumstances in the internal con- 
dition of America herself—the state of 
her finance, her currency, and her trade. 
The Government said that was a conclu- 
sive proof that the Corn-law had nothing 
todo with it, and triumphantly appealed 
to the Hourishing trade we had carried on 
with that country in 1836, when the 
Corn-law equally existed, to show that, 
from whatever cause it had arisen, the 
crippling of our trade with America was 
not to be attributed to the Corn-laws. 
Now, in all arguments like the present, 
it was his wish and care to avoid ex- 
aggeration, and he should, therefore, 
admit at once to her Majesty’s advi- 
sers that the circumstances to which 
they had alluded in the internal condition 
of America had contributed to produce 
the falling off in their demand for our 
commodities. He would also admit that 
in 1836 we carried on a flourishing trade 
with America in spite of the existence of a 
Corn-law. But, having made those ad- 
missions he was prepared to maintain two 
things ; first, that those circumstances in 
the internal condition of America were 
not totally and entirely connected with 
our own commercial regulations; and se- 
condly, that the flourishing trade of 1836 
was to be accounted for by circumstances 
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quite of another character, and which gave 
no pretence for maintaining that the al- 
lowing corn to be imported from America 
would not materially contribute to the 
revival of trade. In 1836, the country 
had been blessed with an unusual succes- 
sion of productive harvests. The people 
had enjoyed a cheap and plentiful supply, 
and therefore the want in America of the 
means of making returns for manufactures 
sent from this country, or of making re- 
mittances, which now so sorely pressed 
upon our trade was not then experienced. 
At that time British capital was in course 
of investment to an enormous extent in 
the stocks, the shares, and the various en- 
terprising companies of America. Those 
investments went on for some time, but he 
conceived it was quite clear that that was 
a kind of process which could not perma- 
nently continue. The mercantile return, 
however, was then so made, and we re- 
ceived in return for valuable commodities 
only paper obligations, That system went 
on only too long for the real interest and 
advantage of both countries. . This great 
investment of British capital in America 
was, in a considerable degree, owing to 
our Corn-laws, which tended to encourage 
the system in two ways: first, by produc- 
ing a difficulty on the part of the Ameri- 
cans in the way of making returns for the 
manufactures she required, and therefore 
they were tempted to begin the process by 
sending over these securities; and, se- 
condly, the Corn-laws tended to encourage 
the system, by refusing to receive the 
agricultural produce of the Americans, 
and so inducing them to divert their in- 
dustry and enterprise from the pursuit of 
husbandry in which she might be best em- 
ployed, and to turn them to those enter- 
prizes of railways and canals, and various 
other undertakings, in the carrying out of 
which the demand for British capital 
arose. But it was of little importance, 
however, whether the Corn-law had, or had 
not encouraged that great investment of 
British capital in American securities. All 
that was necessary for the purpose of his 
argument was to show that it could not be 
contended from what took place in 1836, 
that the Corn-laws were no obstacle to 
sound good trade, because what took place 
in 1836 was not good sound legitimate 
trade. It wasa trade on the one side, as 
he had before observed, of valuable com- 
modities, the return for which on the 
other, was formed of paper obligations, 
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The flourishing trade of that period, there- 
fore, was no proof that the Corn-laws 
were not attended with great commercial 
mischief. It was obvious, if they wished 
to increase their trade with America, they 
must affurd the Americans the means of 
making remittances to this country. How 
was that to be accomplished? He con- 
tended that the natural means plainly 
pointed out, was that we should receive 
the agricultural produce of that country. 
Instead, however, of doing that, we had a 
law which gave an exorbitant protection 
—it was so called, but he never used the 
word without protesting against such an 
abuse of language—an exorbitant protec- 
tion to corn in a manner and upon a prin- 
ciple adopted in no other instance of an 
imported commodity—a principle that 
had been rejected with respect to sugar, 
with respect to cattle, with respect to 
every other article, whether raw or manu- 
factured—namely, a varying sliding-scale 
of duties ingeniously contrived to render 
it impossible to have any steady trade 
with America, who, if things were left to 
themselves, would be our best customer. 
He so strongly felt the evils of a sliding- 
scale that he thought advantages would 
accrue to the merchant and the manufac- 
turer if a fixed duty were to be imposed 
to a greater amount than had yet been 
contemplated, because he agreed with the 
hon. Member for Sheffield, who had told 
the House the other night, and truly, that 
the day they passed a law enabling this 
country to carry on a certain steady trade 
with America, that day trade would re- 
vive, that orders from that country for the 
hardware of England, for all those com- 
modities manufactured in the seats of her 
industry would flow in, and produce their 
natural result. For these reasons he con- 
tended that the admission of foreign corn 
would tend to alleviate the distress that 
prevailed. It would create an additional 
demand for labour in the manufacturing 
districts. But what was the answer to 
this? The right hon. Baronet the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department 
had told them that another alteration in 
the Corn-laws would have no other effect 
than to add the distress of the agricultu- 
ral population to that which already pre- 
vailed in the manufacturing districts. He 
would like to answer that argument in the 
precise language—if he could recollect it, 
for it would be more forcible than any 
thing he could utter—of the right hon, 
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Baronet opposite, and of the right hon, 
Gentleman the Vice-President of the 
Board of Trade, when they were answer- 
ing an equally futile alarm with regard to 
the importation of cattle. Every word 
used by those right hon. Gentlemen on 
that occasion, every argument they then 
addressed to the House in answer to the 
unreasonable fears that had then been 
expressed, would apply with equal force 
on the present occasion to the unreason- 
able fears expressed by their right hon, 
Colleagues. The demand for food in 
this country was enormous, and looking at 
its amount, looking also to the means of 
supply abroad, the proportion to the whole 
consumption which we could receive from 
abroad was so extremely small, that it 
could make but little impression upon the 
state of our own agriculture. He was 
further persuaded that for some time it 
would produce no fall whatever in the 
price of corn—that the relief which, in 
the first instance, we should derive from 
a change in the Corn-laws, would not he 
in the form so much of a reduced price, 
as of an increased consumption. He was 
persuaded, also, that the operation of the 
Corn-law was far less to enhance the price 
of the supply consumed by the population, 
than to compel them to diminish theit 
consumption. Did any man suppose it 
possible that with such frightful and ag- 
gravated distress as had been described by 
hon. Members who had addressed the 
House, in such a state of things as per- 
mitted 1,200,000 persons in this country 
to be thrown upon the poor-rates, as had 
been stated by the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite (Sir J. Graham) a few days ago— 
at a time when distress was not confined 
to this or that trade, this or that manu- 
facture, but when it was universal; when 
the cry of it echoed from Leeds to Dun- 
dee, from Paisley to Manchester—did any 
man, he asked, imagine that such a state 
of things could exist, and not only exist 
but continue for months and months, and 
no diminution in the consumption of food 
take place? Hon. Members knew the 
distress of their own constituents. With 
regard to Sunderland, he could say that 
there were now 1,000 persons out of em- 
ployment, and supported by contributions 
raised with great difficulty among the st- 
perior classes, who were themselves affect- 
ed by the general distress. Those who 
imagined that under these circumstances 
no diminution in consumption of food took 
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place, would find the best answer to their 
hypothesis in a visit to the wretched abode 
of some unemployed spinner or weaver, 
and in the cries of his famishing children. 
Suppose they admitted the corn of Ame- 
rica, whatever was imported from that 
country would have to be paid for in British 
manufactures. At once, therefore, em- 
ployment would be given to the persons 
who produced those manufacturers. But 
the advantage did not stop there. Those 
persons, being now out of work, are in a 
state of the utmost misery; they were 
striving to get through the difficulties of 
the period by the closest and narrowest 
economy in every possible branch of their 
expenditure. Their clothes became rags, 
and were not renewed —their furniture was 
sold, and they had no means of replacing 
it—their consumption of tea and coffee 
became less, of beer less, of bread less— 
in every possible shape and direction their 
consumption was reduced. But the mo- 
ment these men got employment in the 
mills, which produced the goods to be sent 
to America, that moment they began to 
revert to their former course of expendi- 
ture, to resume their old habits, and enjoy 
some decent share of the comforts and 
luxuries of life. As they thus returned to 
their former way of life, they created a 
new demand for the labours of other per- 
sons. More spinners and weavers were 
set to work to produce the clothes they 
now required. Then the wages of all these 
re-employed persons being spent in shops, 
the small tradesmen found their situation 
also beginning to improve. Then the 
poor-rates—and let it be remembered that 
a hew poor-rate was a serious matter to 
the manufacturer, and had been the cause 
of some mills being elosed—the poor-rates 
would be diminished, and at the same 
time the petty grocers and other trades- 
men in manufacturing towns immediately 
began to find their receipts increase. This 
class, too, had been compelled to practise 
econumy; but, upon the revival of their 
trade, they would again increase their 
expenditure. This system of action and 
re-action created a new demand or new 
life throughout society, and, in the due 
course of the general improvements, the 
master manufacturer and the wholesale 
dealer speedily participated, and were re- 
lieved from the necessity of practising the 
same rigid economy that, in proportion, 
had been observed by all classes. Thus, 
by @ comparatively small demand for the 
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importation of food from America, would 
begin a course of improvement which 
would be felt throughout the whole frame- 
work of society, from one end of the land 
to the other. The right hon. Baronet 
opposite knew too much of the real posture 
of affairs—whatever might be the case 
with some of his supporters—and the 
right hon. Baronet was too intimately 
acquainted with the true state of the 
people, to say that he was using mere 
clap-trap arguments, or putting forward 
plausible sophistry in the observations 
he had addressed to the House. He had 
spoken nothing but simple truth, and 
he repeated that a comparatively small 
demand would commence a process of 
improvement, of which the effects would 
be felt throughout the country. Such 
were the grounds upon which, he, for one 
was prepared to maintain that the relaxa- 
tion of the restrictions upon our commerce, 
and, above all, of the Corn-laws, was the 
only practicable method in the power of 
the House to adopt for the purpose of 
alleviating the distress that prevailed; 
and he did hope that Gentlemen on both 
sides of the House, and more especially 
her Majesty’s Ministers, would seriously 
reflect upon the awful state in which they 
were placed. He trusted that before it 
was too late they would either udopt those 
views which had been commended to 
their notice, and which were completely 
consistent with those they had adopted in 
regard to some other matters, or that they 
would propose something which should be 
adapted to the same end. He, for one, 
confessed that he could not look forward 
to the approaching winter without some 
forebodings, not only on account of the 
distress, the frightful harrowing distress, 
that must be endured before the usual time 
for Parliament to re-assemble, but he 
could not disguise from himself that with 
reference to the political state of the 
country, things wore a most serious aspect. 
He could not disguise from himself that 
under such a pressure of distress as that 
which now existed, the maintenance of 
these Corn-laws, and other similar laws, 
in spite of arguments, which the right hon. 
Baronet must allow were not altogether 
irrational, but at least plausible and re- 
quiring a sufficient answer, was calculated 
to produce a feeling and spirit in the great 
mass of the population which might here- 
after produce the most disastrous results. 
Demonstrations of such a feeling had 
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hitherto been confined toparticular classes, 
but he could not disguise from himself 
that a very different temper or spirit was 
now springing up, and that that temper 
was no longer limited to those who bad 
heretofore been set down as the mob of 
the Chartists, but that it was rapidly gain- 
ing ground. He had received a letter 
some time ago from a person belonging to 
a very respectable class of society, stating 
his conviction that such a feeling was fast 
gaining ground among his equals, and 
that the time was come when it was neces- 
sary for the middle classes to make common 
cause with those who had been known bya 
different name for the attainment of some 
large change in the Constitution. He for 
one at this juncture was not anxious, by the 
pressure of distress, to increase such a 
tendency. He thought it was dangerous 
sotodo. He was unwilling to mention 
these things. He knew it was sometimes 


productive of inconvenience, but in the 
present awful condition of the country, 
there was less inconvenience, less appre- 
hension of danger in speaking out and 
considering a measure by which the ground 
for alarm might be removed, than from 
dictates of policy to disguise a danger 


which would not be the less frightful, be- 
cause they feared to look it in the face. 
He could not of course expect that her 
Majesty’s Ministers would now retrace 
their steps. He was not sanguine enough 
to expect that even peril would induce 
them to take that course which he thought 
a sound and prudential policy dictated, 
and even before Parliament separated, to 
apply themselves to remedy the evils and 
distresses of the country. But he did think 
they had a right toexpect this much if the 
distress continued—and the Government 
were not able to discover other means of 
affording relief to the people, at all events 
they would not suffer the present year to 
close without summoning Parliament 
again, and thenif they had no measure of 
their own to suggest, to try what would be 
the effect of that course of policy which had 
been recommended to them by their op- 
ponents. 

Mr. Morrison said, that the distress was 
not confined to the manufacturing inter- 
ests, but extended to the shipping, to 
fixed capital, and to every species of em- 
ployment connected with the home and 
foreign trade. There was hardly a market 
to which we could export any thing with 
a hope of profit. He did not remember 
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any period of distress so intense and 
widely spread as the present. He be. 
lieved that when the tariff question was 
settled some good would be effected, but 
that would be the work of months. Gloomy 
as the present picture was, he did not see 
any ground for supposing that the exist- 
ing state of things would continue long. 
If the sources of our prosperity exhibited 
an appearance of decay—if our beds of 
coals had been exhausted—our capital 
been wasted—the skill of our artisans and 
the industry of our people been surpassed 
by that of other nations—he might sup- 
pose that such a state of things indicated 
a great national decay; but he saw no 
reason for entertaining such an apprehen- 
sion. At the present moment he believed 
that the superiority of our manufactures 
over those of other countries was as 
marked and decided as it had ever been. 
He believed that there was not a nation 
nor a people in the world that would not 
be glad to take from us more of our manu- 
factures than at present. The great diffi- 
culty under which they laboured was in 
finding equivalents to exchange for the 
produce of our manufacturing skill. This, 
he believed, was at the bottom of much of 
the distress of which this country now com- 
plained. He had stated that the superiority 
of our manufactures over the manufactures 
of other countries was asgreat at the present 
moment as it had ever been at any former 
time. In proof of this, he might refer to 
a document he held in his hand, which 
showed the amount of manufactured 
goods imported into the United States 
from England and other countries of Eu- 
rope, in 1840. He had not been able to 
obtain the official return of the imports 
into America in 1841. He believed it had 
not yet been made out; at all events, it 
had not been sent to this country. He 
selected the United States, because he 
considered them as affording, above all the 
neutral markets of the world, the best test 
of the desire of other nations to become 
the consumers of our manufactured goods 
—that desire, of course, originating 
the superiority of our manufactures. In the 
United States we met the manufactures of 
Belgium, of France, and of Germany, upon 
equal terms, while the manufacturers of 
America herself had an advantage of 
30 or 40 per cent, in their favour; yets 
with very few exceptions, it would seem 
that the manufactures of England were 
infinitely preferred. The document which 
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he held in his hand showed the total 


value of the principal articles of manu-' 


factured goods imported into the United 
States in the year ending the 30th of 
September, 1840. First of all, he took 
the great article of cotton. The total 
value of printed and coloured cottons 
imported into the United States in 1840, 
amounted to A¥ 3,893,000, of which 
the proportion imported from England 
amounted to ¥3,114,000. Of white 
calicoes the proportion was about the 
same. Of hosiery the proportion imported 
from England was comparatively small. 
The manufacturers of this article in Sax- 
ony had been underselling us in the 
American market, although the yarn from 
which their manufacture was produced 
was purchased at Manchester. This ad- 
vantage they gained over us, not from 
their superior skill, but from the greater 
cheapness of labour. Of cotton- twist im- 
ported into the United States, the greater 
proportion, as might be expected, was 
derived from England. The total value 
of the whole of this article imported in 
1840 amounted to about 3¥387,000, of 
which the proportion imported from Eng- 
land amounted to 3¥375,000. Such was 
the preference given to English manufac- 
tures in America as far as cotton was 
concerned. The next article was linen, 
The total quantity of linen, bleached and 
unbleached, imported into the United 
States in 1840 amounted in value to 
44,170,000; of this the proportion im- 
ported from England amounted to 
43,490,000. From this statement it 
would appear that it was not at all neces- 
sary (as was done the other day) to impose 
a duty of 10d. the square yard, as a pro- 
tection upon our manufactures, seeing the 
great superiority which we possessed in 
the fabrication of this article over all other 
countries. There were some other kinds 
of linen imported into the United States, 
in respect to all of which the same pro- 
portion was exhibited in favour of the 
manufacture of this country. Of woollen 
goods the total value imported amounted 
to &2,242,000, of which the proportion 
derived from England amounted only to 
41,300,000. This was explained by the 
fact that the United States imported a large 
quantity of a species of fancy worsted 
goods, manufactured upon the continent, 
in which the French surpassed us in taste 
and design. In the more substantial 
articles of cloths and kerseymeres, the 
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superiority was-all on the side of England. 
Of these articles the total value imported 
in 1840 amounted to 3¥4,600,000, of 
which the proportion imported from Eng- 
land amounted to $74,400,000. Of wor- 
sted hosiery the total value imported in 
1840 amounted to 3¥500,000, of which 
four-fifths were derived from England. In 
the article of silk the French, as might be 
expected, had a great advantage. The 
total value of the whole quantity of silk 
imported into the United States in 1840 
amounted to 3¥7,000,000, of which the 
proportion obtained from England amounted 
only to 41,100,000. But it must be 
borne in mind, that only a few years ago 
—prior to the changes which Mr. Huskis- 
son introduced into our commercial policy 
—this country exported no silk goods at 
all to America, Since that time we had 
been gradually gaining upon the French 
in the American markets, although, as 
would seem from the statement he had 
just made, the French had still a great 
advantage over us. In the more common 
manufactures of earthenware England had 
all the advantage; and in all articles of 
hardware her superiority was not less 
marked. He thought he had shown by 
these examples that the present distress in 
this country was not caused by the suc- 
cessful competition of other nations. This 
was an important point to establish. We 
were distressed, not because our prices 
were too high, but because other nations 
could not purchase more of our goods in 
consequence of our laws excluding the 
importation of the produce which they 
could give us in return. In looking to 
the causes of the present distress, it must 
not be forgotten that the years 1838 and 
1839 (for the distress under which we were 
now labouring must be dated from that 
time) were years in which grain was im- 
ported largely into this country— payment 
for the grain so imported was made in 
specie—7,000,0001. sterling were exported 
—the Bank of England was drained. 
This was one of the causes of our distress. 
It embarrassed our commerce, interrupted 
our foreign trade, and at once told upon 
our manufacturing interests. This would 
account for the four years of distress 
under which we had been labouring. The 
period to which he had adverted, namely 
1838-39, was preceded by several years of 
prosperity, of abundant harvests, and of 
low-priced food. This must not be for- 
gotten; because the distress which still 
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continued afforded, during that time, 
a striking contrast to the condition of the 
country in preceding years of prosperity. 
When speaking of the state of the manu- 
facturing population, it must be borne in 
mind that the manufacturers were the best 
customers of the manufacturers—that they 
consumed individually more of manufac- 
tured goods than the people employed in 
agriculture consumed. Thence it followed, 
that when the manufacturers were dis- 
tressed, the diminution in the consumption 
of manufactures was greater than it would 
be if the same number of agriculturists 
were distressed. Looking to the external 
causes of distress, he must look again to 
the United States. The hon. Member for 
Whitehaven (Mr. Attwood) in the debate 
of the other evening, had stated that the 
distress and misery that had prevailed in 
the United States had been occasioned by 
. the Americans having adopted our theory 
of free-trade. The hon. Member stated, 
that the Americans had been misled by our 
free-trade philosophers. Now, he must 


observe, that if the Americans were misled 
by anybody on this side of the Atlantic, 
it was not by the free-trade philosophers, 
but by another set of philosophers who 


taught us that distress meant dear money 
and cheap commodities, and that pros- 
perity meant dear commodities and cheap 
money; that the only course we had to 
adopt in times of distress was, to issue an 
abundance of paper-money, and that then 
all would be right again, The Americans 
had acted upon this plan. When the 
charter of the United States’ Bank expired 
in 1836, the government of that country 
chartered banks by hundreds, and poured 
into circulation a paper currency amount- 
ing almost to countless millions of dollars. 
The effect upon prices was just what the 
class of philosophers to whom he had ad- 
verted predicted. Prices rose very much. 
The sales of public land, which amounted 
in 1833 to about 45,000,000, in 1836 
amounted to 3¥25,000,000. Then the 
consequences of the excessive issue be- 
gan to exhibit themselves. In 1840 
the sales fell to 2,200,000. The 
value of the imports from this country, 
which in 1830 had been 36,132,000, 
amounted in 1836 to 312,400,000 ; 
in 1840 they fell to 475,200,000. This 
alone would account for the distress 
which prevailed in this country. This 
one fact alone of the great falling off in 
the course of a few years of the exports 
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from this country to America, was suffi. 
cient to account for our distress. When 
the Bank of the United States fell, it 
dragged with it into the same gulf of ruin 
all the property of the country. The value 
of everything was deteriorated, and a state 
of distress and misery was produced such 
as had never been equalled since the anni- 
hilation of the “ assignats” in France, 
The United States would no doubt re. 
cover from the ill-consequences of their 
impolicy; but the progress of recovery 
would be slow. He did not think that 
any great improvement would take place 
for the next two or three years. His noble 
Friend (Viscount Howick) had alluded to 
the quantity of American securities which 
had come over here. These had been an im- 
port of bonds to the amount of 3,000,000/. 
annually, on an average of ten years. 
This, undoubtedly, would have some effect, 
and a very visible effect; but if we were 
again to extend our trade with the United 
States, it was perfectly plain that we could 
only do so by taking their meat and corn. 
We now took from them a large propor- 
tion of the cotton, wool, and all the to- 
bacco that we consumed. There were no 
means, therefore, of extending our trade 
with America, except by taking their corn 
and provisions. Of all the countries in 
the world America seemed to be the best 
disposed to deal with us. There was no 
prejudices there in favour of a manufac- 
turing interest. The agricultural popula- 
tion in that country, as in others, were 
the masters. They returned the members 
of the legislature, and controlled the voice 
of the legislature. But they had no wish 
to have high tariffs and to pay dearly for 
the articles they consumed. They cer- 
tainly had no desire to see a parcel of 
large manufacturing fortunes made at 
Lowell. Therefore it was our interest, 
and should be our policy, to conciliate the 
Americans. He had stated, that the fall- 
ing off of our export trade to the United 
States was in itself sufficient to account 
for the distress now existing in this coun- 
try. But there were other causes. The 
state of things in India was almost as bad 
as it had been in the United States. The 
capital which, in ordinary times, was ap- 
plied to the assistance and support of 
trade, was drawn away from Calcutta and 
directed into a new and most unprofitable 
channel—it was taken from trade and 
applied to war. This could not fail of 
producing very serious and very injurious 
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consequences—consequences as disastrous, 
perhaps, as those which ensued upon thie 
war with Birmah. The state of our rela- 
tions with China might be regarded as 
another cause of our distress. True it 
was that the Chinese continued to supply 
us with tea; but he regretted to find that 
we gave them nothing but opium in return. 
Our army and navy would, no doubt, 
succeed by the strong hand in settling the 
dispute in which we were involved with 
the Celestial empire; but whether the ex- 
perience which the Chinese would gain of 
our physical power would have the ulti- 
mate effect of making them better cus- 
tomers was to his mind a matter of specu- 
lation. Independent of these direct causes 
for the depression under which our com- 
merce and manufactures were suffering, it 
might be remarked that the whole com- 
mercial world was everywhere in a state 
of stagnation. The markets of Brazil 
were as bad as those of the Levant. To 
whatever quarter of the globe our mer- 
chants directed their attention, they were 
met by the impolicy of our laws, which 
excluded from our own markets the pro- 
duce of other countries. Along with the 
circumstances to which he had already 
adverted, there were others of no small 
importance as connected with the condi- 
tion in which we now found ourselves. 
One of these was the general want of con- 
fidence everywhere existing as to the 
terms upon which the different products 
of different nations were to be exchanged. 
Of late years discussions had been going 
on about commercial treaties and commer- 
cial tariffs in almost every country that 
could boast of any commerce atall. This 
could not fail to interfere with the pro- 
gress and with the interests of trade. The 
mere fact of the agitation of these things 
had unquestionably done a great deal of 
mischief. The contemplated changes might 
possibly be very beneficial, but during the 
time that they were under discussion, and 
for a short time after they came into oper- 
ation, they were undoubtedly productive 
of harm. This remark was applicable to 
the discussion which had taken place upon 
our own tariff. Many of the changes 
which it proposed to effect were exceed- 
ingly good, but during the time that those 
changes had been in agitation much mis- 
chief had been produced ; and that too at 
a time when we could very ill afford to 
bear it. Some people talked about the 
Income-tax as a means of relieving the 
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country from its difficulties. He appre- 
hended that it would not be contended 
that the Income-tax would do any good 
to trade. If it had any influence upon 
trade at all, it would certainly be the 
reverse of good. Being, however, only a tax 
of 3 per cent., coupled with the assurance 
that it was only to continue for three 
years, it was not likely that it would do 
much harm. He must remark, however, that 
of all taxes for a commercial country a tax 
upon profits was the most injurious. One 
of the inevitable effects of the tax would 
be to lower wages. He gave the right 
hon. Baronet (Sir R. Peel) full credit for 
all the advantages which the revised tariff 
would confer upon the country; but he 
certainly thought that the right hon. Ba- 
ronet very much over estimated its value 
when he stated that for every pound paid 
to the Income-tax an advantage of ten 
pounds would be gained from the tariff. 
The tariff, undoubtedly, would do much 
good, but nothing like the good that the 
right hon. Baronet seemed to anticipate 
from it. Its chief good appeared to him 
to be, that it had committed the right hon. 
Baronet to the party which supported him 
to a liberal course of commercial policy. 
In that respect its value was beyond all 
calculation. The principle admitted by 
the right hon. Baronet in the revision of 
the tariff would inevitably lead to further 
changes founded upon the same liberal 
policy. He had very little to remark 
upon the changes made in the new tariff 
in respect to manufactured goods. Upon 
that point he thought that Government 
had exhibited a great deal of unnecessary 
timidity, and that concessions had been 
made where they ought not to have been 
made, This remark applied particularly 
to the article of silk, the differential duty 
upon which the right hon. Baronet pro- 
posed to increase from 3d. to 1s. a pound. 
In his opinion, it would have been better 
to have left it at the old rate of 3d. a 
pound. Again, a duty was imposed upon 
linen of 10d. per square yard. This was 
objectionable, upon the ground that the 
true principle of imposing duties upon 
commodities of this nature was ad valorem, 
and not by weight or measure. Thus far 
he had confined his remarks to the condi- 
tion and prospects of our manufactures. 
With the permission of the House he 
would now say a few words with respect 
to the Corn-laws. He thought it was a 





matter of great regret (and he was not sure 
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that the right hon. Gentleman opposite 
did not participate in that regret) that the 
fixed duty last year proposed by his noble 
Friend the Member for London (Lord 
John Russell) had not been adopted. A 
fixed duty had, in his estimation, a great 
and decided advantage over the scale now 
proposed, and, indeed, over any scale that 
could by possibility be devised. This was 
so palpable, that whatever the strength of 
the opposition to it at the present moment, 
he did not doubt that before many years 
elapsed a fixed duty would be established. 
The sliding-scale operated, as the noble 
Viscount the Member for Sunderland 
(Viscount Howick) had said, especially 
against America. He knew that there 
were at this moment large stocks of pro- 
visions at New York which could be sent 
over to this country at a very low price— 
under the operation of the new tariff they 
might probably come to us; but at pre- 
sent there was always the uncertainty in 
the mind of the exporter as to what the 
rate of duty might be in this country when 
the goods arrived. The right hon. Ba- 
ronet the Secretary for the Home Depart- 
ment (Sir James Graham) had told the 
House in language which he thought the 
right hon. Baronet must have almost him- 
self smiled at, of the ruin that would in- 
evitably result to the agriculturist if the 
Corn-laws were abolished. The question 
of the total abolition of the Corn-laws had 
not yet been seriously discussed. The sole 
question during the present Session had 
been between the comparative merits of a 
sliding-scale and a fixed duty. But sup- 
pose that the trade in corn were perfectly 
free. Whatthen? From all that he had 
heard or read upon the subject, there was 
no ground for supposing that the price of 
wheat under a system of free-trade would 
be less in the British market than 50s. a 
quarter. It would be recollected that for 
some years previous to 1838 the average 
price of wheat in this country was some- 
where about 50s. a quarter. If, then, we 
were to have this wide spread ruin amongst 
the agriculturists in consequence of a free- 
trade in corn, why did it not come at the 
time that the price of wheat was as low as 
if our ports had been open? In those years 
when the price of corn was low, it was not 
found that the labourers in agriculture 
were thrown out of employment--that the 
farmers were ruined and reduced to beg- 
gary; on the contrary, he believed that 
those six years were remarkable for agri- 
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cultural improvement. The same appre. 
hensions were entertained when the duty 
was reduced on foreign wool; and yet the 
agriculturists had benefitted very largely 
by the alterations made by the measures 
introduced by Mr. Huskisson in respect 
to the importation of wool. Since the 
passing of these measures, and the adop. 
tion of a liberal system, the price of Eng. 
lish wool had increased in a very remark. 
able degree. This showed that free-trade 
was not so dangerous as people imagined 
it to be. But the question now to be 
considered was, whether it would be more 
advantageous to have a sliding-scale or a 
fixed duty upon corn. If he had to de- 
cide upon matters of this sort, he would 
impose the same duties upon manufactures 
as upon agriculture. He would give the 
same protection to each. If he gave a 
protection of 10 per cent. or 15 per cent. 
to manufactures, he would give an equal 
protection to agriculture. But under any 
circumstances he considered a fixed duty 
preferable to a sliding-scale. Once adopt 
a fixed duty, once acquaint the world with 
the precise and unvarying rate at which 
corn should be admitted into our ports, 
and the negotiation of commercial treaties 
with many countries with which we had 
not now much commercial intercourse 
would be greatly facilitated, and advan- 
tages of no slight kind might be derived 
from them. Russia, Austria, Prussia, Bava- 
ria—countries, the former of which, from 
the absence of coal, and the very nature of 
their Governments could never come to 
be, and perhaps never desire to be, great 
manufacturing countries— would gladly 
exchange the produce of their soil for the 
produce of our manufactures. When 
they were urged by the Gentlemen oppo- 
site to abandon the doctrine of free-trade, 
and to go back to the old principles which 
governed our commercial policy in former 
times, he would observe that it would 
only be possible to do so by getting rid of 
2,000,000 or 3,000,000 of the population. 
Without free-trade it was impossible that 
the population could be employed. The 
operation of the principles of free-trade 
upon the shipping interest had been very 
remarkable, In 1827, at the period of 
Mr. Huskisson’s reforms, there belonged 
to the United Kingdom, exclusive of the 
colonies, 19,524 ships, of which the 
tonnage was 2,181,138 tons. In 184l 
there belonged to the United Kingdom, 
exclusive of the colonies, 23,461 ships, 
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of which the tonnage was 2,935,399, 
being an increase in that short interval of 
3,937 ships, and 754,261 tons, equal to 
the entire navy of most of the continental 
states. But, after all, the most important 
consideration connected with this subject 
was the rapid increase of the population. 
This consideration necessarily mixed itself 
up with all our inquiries and met us at 
every step. By the last census it ap- 
peared that there was an average annual 
increase in the population of 270,000 
souls. Even in the very period of dis- 
tress which they were then discussing, 
within the last four years there had been 
an increase of more than a million. Un- 
less employment was provided for these 
people by extending the basis of our fo- 
reign trade, it would be found at no dis- 
tant period not only that the sliding- 
scale, but that all agricultural protection 
whatever, must be abandoned. And, if 
that were not done, the national capital 
must be consumed in the expense of 
transporting vast numbers of the popula- 
tion to the colonies, or of supporting them 
in idleness as paupers at home. He need 


not point out to the House what the con- 
sequence of such a state of things would 


be at the end of twenty or thirty years. 
To what means could the country then 
resort to mitigate the poverty which would 
have accumulated upon it. He owned 
that, unless some active and efficient 
measures were taken, he anticipated at no 
distant time very serious consequences 
from this cause alone. He saw no means 
of meeting the difficulty but by enlarging 
our foreign trade—by admitting the pro- 
ductions of other countries without the 
present restraints. He did not believe 
that the right hon. Baronet at the head of 
the Government would be able to retain 
these restraints for any long time, and he 
suspected that the landowners were be- 
ginning to think. (he knew the farmers 
were) that the present change in the 
Corn-laws could only be of a temporary 
nature, and that it would be necessary, 
before many years elapsed, to adopt the 
principle of the noble Lord the Member 
for London. 

Mr. G. Palmer believed that the dis- 
tress which now existed had arisen from a 
very different cause from that to which it 
was attributed by many hon. Gentlemen 
opposite, It had not arisen from the price 
of corn, nor from any of the regulations 
that had taken place in this country—but 
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from the vicious system under which our 
manufactures had been carried on—from 
the encouragement given by a vicious 
system of credit, which had forced pro- 
duction far beyond the demands either of 
the home or foreign consumer. The con- 
sequence was that all the markets abroad 
were overstocked. He would just call the 
attention of the House to the amount of 
some of our articles of import and export 
in the year 1842, as compared with the 
averag of the years 1837 and 1838. He 
would first take the imports. The average 
import of cotton wool in 1837-8 was 
374,485,402 lbs.; whilst in 1842 it was 
440,297,101 lbs. The average quantity 
of sheep’s wool imported in 1837-8 was 
51,936,546 lIbs.; and in 1842 it was 
53,020,067 Ibs. In cotton goods, the 
average export in the years 1837-8 was, 
16,068,5707. of declared value; in 1842 
it was 16,209,241 Ibs. The average 
export of cotton yarn in 1837-8, was 
6,136,806/. of declared value; and in 
1842 it was 7,262,5407. Of woollen 
goods the average export in 1837-8 was 
6,495,678/. of declared value; and in 
1842 the amount was 6,270,888. If this 
was the case, were they to be told that the 
manufacturers were thrown out of employ 
because there was not work for them ? 
He must say, that if the question was 
fairly looked at by the manufacturers, 
they would see it was owing to this cause 
and this cause only. He would appeal to 
hon, Gentlemen opposite, he would ask 
those who were engaged in the export of 
goods, whether it was not owing to the 
vicious system of persons in Liverpool, 
London, or other places accepting the bills 
of manufacturers, and before the manu- 
facturers were paid for the raw articles, 
they had discounted the bills which had 
been accepted, and thus put money in 
their pockets before hand. It was to the 
home trade that they ought look. Let them 
obtain as much foreign trade as they could 
but not by sacrificing one iota of the home 
trade. The home trade was at least six- 
sevenths of the whole. If such was the 
case, were they to sacrifice six-sevenths, 
or to sacrifice one-seventh? The hon. 
Member who spoke last seemed to speak 
with apprehension of an increase of the 
population. He remembered 1796 and 
1797. At that time there was not a 
family in the country who did not put 
themselves and their servants on an al- 
lowance of bread per week. The people 
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at that moment were only one-half in 
number what they were at this moment, 
and yet the number of acres was the same 
as now. He maintained that God never 
sent mouths without sending food for 
them. Allusion had been made to the 
American trade. The balance of trade ap- 
peared in our fayuur. How was it paid 
for? In paper, which he was afraid, now, 
was of little valueindeed. ‘The hon. Gen- 
tleman complained, that there was not 
more exports to America. How could 
there be? The Americans had no means 
to pay us. Let it not be supposed that 
by taking more goods from America, we 
should be able to increase the employment 
of the population. He did not, by any 
means, think it necessary, that Parliament 
should be kept sitting for a longer period 
than usual ; for he believed that Ministers 
were the fittest persons to inquire into 
these circumstances. Another thing which 
he would recommend Government to look 
into was the state of the charges brought 
by the destitute part of the population on 
their neighbours. They should look into 
the manner in which the people were rated. 

Mr. E. Ellice said, that he had risen 
immediately after the speech of the hon. 
Member for Inverness, intending to direct 
his attention to that part of the subject on 
which the hon. Member had given so 
much information. He was sure the 
House would not regret the discussion, if 
it was only that it had afforded the House 
an opportunity of hearing the speech of 
the hon. Member for Inverness, which was 
full of so much good sense and informa. 
tion on the dreary prospect before us, 
holding out a lively hope, that a better 
state of things might yet dawn upon us, 
Before he went into the subject he must 
make one remark on the speech of his 
hon. Friend, who followed. He entirely 
concurred in the observation that ** God 
never sent mouths without the means to 
feed them.” Why was it the people of 
this country had no means to feed them ? 
Why was it, that when the rest of the 
world was teeming with the necessaries 
of life, the poor people of this country 
were compelled to consume their bread at 
double the price at which people paid in 
other countries? At this moment, the 
price of good wheat was 70s. and up- 
wards, being double the average price of 
wheat throughout the civilized world. 
And, while wheat was at this extraordi- 
nary price, you would not allow the people 
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to obtain it freely, but you imposed a dut 

of 25 per cent. If human legislation did 
not interfere with the wise provisions of a 
merciful Providence, the people would not 
be suffering as they were. He would not 
go into a discussion of the principles of 
free-trade. He should think he was only 
wasting the time of the House in so doing, 
His hon. Friend had said justly, that one 
great cause of our distress was the falling 
off of the American trade, and he had 
justly ascribed that to the spirit of specu- 
lation and the unbounded abuse of credit 
which had taken place in that country, 
His hon. Friend might have gone further, 
and asked whether we were not to find the 
cause of this at home? He believed, that 
one of the main difficulties with which our 
trade in this country had had to contend, 
had been the mal-administration of the cur- 
rency of this country since the act had 
passed. The right hon. Baronet knew 
well, that he had had very great and seri- 
ous doubts, at the time of the introduction 
of his bill in 1819, as to how far this 
country should be subjected to the pay- 
ment of debts in an increased currency ; 
but the right hon. Baronet would do him 
the justice to admit, that from the time 
the Legislature had determined to pass 
the measure, he had always been one of 
the foremost in supporting and maintain- 
ing it. It was not a light thing for a 
country like this to tamper with this most 
important subject, and he had always felt 
anxious, from the moment the country 
undertook the sacrifice, which he knew it 
undertook in ignorance of the extent, that 
the currency of the period should be put 
on a secure and stable foundation, But 
what had been the fact? Immediately 
after 1819, we went on, up to 1822, in 
the prosecution of measures intended to 
carry out the bill of the right hon, Gen- 
tleman. In 1822, prices fell. We had 
then a kind of collapse, such as we now 
experienced, because, except in point of 
degree, all these periods of distress fol- 
lowed an alteration in the currency. In 
1822, the country would not stand the 
measure. It flew from it, and we had 
recourse to the IZ. notes. In 1825, the 
prices of all articles wete much enhanced 
in value by the depreciation of the cur- 
rency, as if the price of gold had been at 
the depreciating rate at which it was dur- 
ing the last years of the war, In 1825, 
the collapse came. We exported all our 
cold. The effects were not felt only in 
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this country. This was the great metro- 
polis of the commerce of the world. We 
could take no step here, which did not 
reach to the ends of the earth. What 
were the effects of the measure in 1822? 
We made money excessively abundant. 
Nobody knew what to do with his spare 
capital, The American loans followed. 
We lent 22,000,0002. to South America, 
who then became the consumers of our 
manufactures. In proportion as she be- 
came the consumer of our manufactures, 
we increased our establishments. We 
soon found, that we had increased our 
establishments to create productions be- 
yond the means of a reasonable demand. 
Then, in the years 1834, 1835, and 1836, 
we did the very same thing to North 
America, which we had before done to 
South America. We made money abund- 
ant. The Bank of England issued its 
paper, sent out offers io the Bank of North 
America. which his hon. Friend had stated 
had failed in its duties to the public and 
to the creditor, to lend it 2,000,000/. of 
money. We gaveencouragement in every 


way in which it was possible, to every 
speculation in America, and then we 
wondered, that the bubble which we had 
blown here, should be burst there. 


What 
was the consequence? You had an enor- 
mous American trade. Everything was 
exaggerated in that country. You gave 
the people the means of entering into 
speculations, which tended to the tempo- 
rary consumption of much more than the 
real demands of the country would other- 
wise require. Then our manufacturing es- 
tablishments increased in the same ratio, in 
the hope that this state of trade would be 
permanent. He only stated these two cases 
in explanation of the same case which 
had pervaded every part of the civilised 
world. Look at our colonies, and at In- 
dia, and :t would be found that the exag- 
gerated state of credit kere had set afloat 
speculations from one end of the world 
to the other. We must not then be sur- 
prised that when the chilling blast came 
over all, we should most severely feel the 
effects. When his hon. Friend saddled 
North America with being the cause of 
the existing evils, he should not have for- 
gotten that the real cause was that we 
ourselves had not the steadiness and cou- 
lage to carry our own measures into effect, 
The present was the third or fourth col- 
lapse to which our currency had been 
subjected, and because they were at pre- 
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sent in a state of distress, he saw every 
probability of a recurrence of similar evils. 
ile had taken up the other day the state- 
ment of the circulation of the Bank of 
England, and he found that the average 
was about 16,500,000/. In the four 
weeks ending March 15, the circulation 
was 16,600,0002., and on the 3rd of April 
he found it had suddenly increased to 
18,400,0007. Now, would any man tell 
him that there had not been some tamper- 
ing with the currency, which had occa- 
sioned an increase of 2,000,000/. within 
a month? He had looked with great 
curiosity to see whether the circulation of 
the country banks which had been steady 
throughout the year, had increased at the 
same time, and he found that so far from 
that, the circulation of the country banks, 
and the Bank of Scotland, and the Bank 
of Ireland, had rather fallen off. Now, 
if they had a recurrence to the old sys- 
tem, if they had a new issue of paper, if 
they shrunk from the performance of those 
acts which they ought to undertake with 
regard to the currency, he would tell the 
right hon, Baronet that the result would 
be most disastrous, for the country was 
in such a state at present that it would 
scarcely bear another collapse. It ap- 
peared to him that it was “better to bear 
the ills they had than fly to those they 
knew not of,” and go back to the evils of 
restriction which they would probably be 
unable to control. He thought when the 
time arrived when it would be necessary 
to propose the renewal of the charter of 
the Bank of England, that the whole mat- 
ter should be put upon such a footing as 
would ensure some steadiness in the circu- 
lation of the country. There was nothing 
upon which he looked with so much dread 
and suspicion as the administration of the 
currency by the Bank: if they were to 
have such an administration, let it be by 
the Government. But he should certainly 
prefer a currency which administered it- 
self. He would give the Bank of Eng- 
land the power of issuing within the me- 
tropolis and its neighbourhood ; he would 
give it on the same terms upon which it 
was conferred on other establishments ; 
but let there be one uniform system, which 
would regulate and control itself, and for 
God’s sake let them put an end to the 
system by which the Government and the 
Bank proposed to regulate the currency — 
one party regulating it for the benefit of 
the country, and the other for the benefit 
2M2 
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of the dividend holders. He really be- 
lieved that the mal-administration of the 
currency from the time of the passing of 
the right hon. Baronet’s bill down to the 
present period had been the foundation of 
many of the evils under which they were 
at present suffering. He did not say that 
for the purpose of blaming this or that 
Government. He had always resisted 
such a course; and he would remind the 
House that he had opposed his noble 
Friend when he made Bank of England 
notes a legal tender. Upon that subject 
he had always contended that they ought 
either to adhere to the declarations they 
had then made, or at once go to the re- 
medy proposed by his hon. Friend the 
Member for Whitehaven, who, he must 
say, had heen hardly treated by the House. 
With regard to the observations of the 
right hon. Baronet as to the state of the 
trade of the country, he fully agreed with 
him. The right hon, Gentleman was 
aware that he had not offered the same 
opposition to his measures as some of his 
hon. Friends on that side of the House. 
He thought the right hon. Gentleman had 
no choice but an appeal to a Property-tax 
to make up the deficiency in the revenue. 
He did not hesitate to avow his abhorrence 
of such a tax; he thought it extremely 
unjust and unequal in its operation, and 
it was almost impossible to justify it ex- 
cept upon the ground of the impossibility 
of getting an honest tax which would 
meet the exigency of the case. With re- 
gard to the tariff he thought the right 
hon. Gentleman, acting to the best of his 
ability, had done great good to the trade 
of the country. ‘That he had done great 
good as regarded one part of the tariff he 
was quite sure; but with regard to ano- 
ther part he was not so sure. He thought 
wherever he had taken the duty from the 
taw material, or from provisions, he had 
done great service, for which he was en- 
titled to the thanks of the public. He 
thought these changes had been made by 
the right hon. Baronet in pursuance of 
principles which he knew to be right, and 
in opposition to the wishes of his Friends, 
He had had the manliness to take that 
course; the country would have the bene- 
fit of it, and to that extent the right hon. 
Baronet could have no difficulty in relying 
upon the cordial support of his side of 
the House. What the right hon. Baronet 
had done in that respect was in pursuance 
of their example, but he had the power 
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which they unfortunately had not. But 
he was not quite so clear that the right 
hon. Baronet was right where he had re. 
duced the duty on manufactured articles, 
and had thereby placed their labouring 
and manufacturing population on a foot- 
ing with the foreign artisan, He thought 
it extremely injudicious to attack the 
glover and the shoemaker; and more 
especially he thought it most unfair in the 
right hon, Gentleman to attack his con- 
stituents, the silk-weavers. [“* Hear.”] He 
knew he exposed himself to cavil when he 
made that objection, but in placing them 
on the same footing with the continental 
manufacturer the right hon. Baronet had 
done what he would find was neither just 
nor safe. [Sir 2, Peel: How are they at- 
tacked 7] They were not attacked, simply 
because the right hon. Gentleman could 
not get the French to agree with his pro- 


positions. It had been said that he had * 


advocated Mr. Huskisson’s measures, which 
were based upon the principles of free- 
trade, but he begged to remind the right 
hon. Baronet that he had recommended 
that they should, in the first instance, only 
go as far as it would be safe—to begin 
with the raw material and provisions, and 
then to go on to the manufactured articles, 
He was not quite so zealous a free-trader 
as to contend that they were always bound 
to apply these principles without reference 
to what other nations might do towards 
them. He owned that, with regard to 
manufactured articles, he should hold hard 
until he had adequate equivalents. He 
was anxious to contribute by every means 
in his power to lighten the distressing 
pressure which was at present bearing 
down the people of this country. He felt 
that they were entitled to every relief in 
the power of Parliament; and he believed 
that, with regard to the corn-trade, the 
new measure would give them relief. Al- 
though he despaired of his vote doing 
much for them, he would certainly give it 
in favour of the resolutions of the hon. 
Member for Greenock. 

Sir C. Napier deeply deplored the 
existing distress, and he believed it would 
be found that the shipping interest of the 
country was in as great distress as the 
manufacturing interest. He had attended 
a meeting of shipowners lately, where it 
was shown that the state of that interest 
was at present most deplorable. The 
report read at that meeting showed that 
the number of ships and the amount of 
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tonnage had considerably decreased, and 
that, he believed, had been one of the re- 
sults of the reprocity laws of Mr. Hus- 
kisson. Where foreign ships were allowed 
to bring in cargoes, paying merely the 
same duties as British ships, while they 
were able to build them, and victual them, 
and sail them, at a cheaper rate, the in- 
evitable consequence must be that English 
ships would diminish, while the number 
of foreign ships would increase. The hon. 
and gallant Member referred to certain 
tables for the purpose of showing that a 
considerable reduction had taken place in 
freights within the last few years, and 
trusted that some steps would be taken to 
avert the ruin that was impending over 
that most important interest. He did not 
blame her Majesty’s Government for the 
existing distress—it had been gradually 
coming on, and had now arrived at a 
serious crisis. That distress had been 


owing to various causes, which most of the 
hon, Gentlemen present were much better 
acquainted with than himself. The right 
hon, Baronet had referred to the disturbed 
state of trade in America, to the war in 
China, and the disturbances in Canada as 
having partly occasioned that distress ; and 


he must say that, with regard to the war 
in China, the sooner the right hon. Ba- 
ronet put an end to that the better. One 
hon. Gentleman had said that with British 
ships and British troops they were perfectly 
certain to beat the Chinese, and no doubt 
they would be able to do so; but the right 
hon. Baronet knew what an enormous po- 
pulation there was in that empire—that 
they were 5,000 miles from their own 
territories, and that the sending out of 
troops was attended with enormous ex- 
pense and delay. The right hon. Gentle- 
man should recollect also that the Chinese 
had attacked and scaled the walls of one 
of the towns occupied by British troops, 
which proved that they were not destitute 
of courage, and that all they wanted was 
experience; and he would therefore again 
press upon him the necessity of putting a 
speedy termination to the Chinese war, 
and not to contemplate the idea of going 
into a country having such vast resources, 
after giving them three years to make their 
preparations, It was stated, and he be- 
lieved correctly that the improvements in 
manufactures and machinery had been an- 
other cause of the distress. The noble Lord 
at the head of the late Government had 
Proposed to Parliament certain remedies 
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for that distress. These propositions were 
rejected, and he thought wrongly; but 
whether rightly or wrongly it was unneces- 
sary now to refer to the matter further 
than to say that an appeal was made to 
the country, and the country also rejected 
the propositions, and therefore if the evil 
still existed, it was impossible to throw the 
blame upon the late Government, because 
they had offered a remedy which the 
country had refused to accept. When 
the right hon. Baronet came in he pro- 
posed his prescription; and he first pro- 
posed an amendment of the Corn-laws, 
which he had contended was an improve- 
ment, as it reduced the duty nearly one- 
half. te admitted that; but what had 
its practical effect been? On the 6th of 
May, the date of the passing of the mea- 
sure, the average price of corn was 60s. 
8d., on the 13th of May it was 59s, 9d., 
on the 20th of May it was 60s. 9d., on the 
27th of May it was 61s. 10d., on the 3d 
of June it was 63s. 6d., on the 10th of 
June it was 64s., on the 17th of June 
it was 63s. 10d., on the 24th June it was 
64s. 3d., and on the 30th it was 64s. 3d. 
Now that proved one thing, namely, that 
the duty which was laid on corn before was 
much higher than was necessary to keep 
it out of the country, and the duty which 
the right hon. Baronet had now affixed 
would be just as effective in preventing 
corn from coming into thecountry as the old 
duties were. ‘The merchants who dealt in 
corn knew a great deal better than the 
right hon. Baronet at the head of the 
Government, or the right hon. Baronet the 
Secretary for the Home Department, what 
was the state of the harvest. They had 
reports every day from every district of the 
United Kingdom, and knew the appearance 
of every field in the country and the exact 
state of the harvest, and if they saw the 
prospect of a bad harvest they would keep 
their corn, and not allow one quarter to 
go out of bond, He could assure the right 
hon. Baronet that he would be obliged to 
abandon all duty whatever on corn, and 
he did not believe that the smallest injury 
would result to the farmer or anybody 
else. He had no doubt that the tariff 
would do a great deal of good, but al- 
though the duties bad been reduced or 
taken off on many atticles, still they had 
not been reduced on articles on which the 
poor existed. The right hon, Baronet had 
kept the duty on corn, and also a very 
heavy duty on butter and cheese, which 
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were great articles of consumption by the 
poor. A very heavy duty was also con- 
tinued on sugar and coflee, which were 
also consumed in great quantities by the 
poor. And with regard to the Income- 
tax, he thought that if a property-tax had 
been imposed very considerable good would 
have resulted, provided common justice 
had been observed. He would next allude 
to the very great hardship which gentle- 
men who held foreign funds suffered by 
the Income-tax. Some countries were 
now beginning to pay up the dividend (he 
alluded particularty to Spain and Portu- 
gal) the governments of which countries 
clapped their hands on 50 percent. of the 
money, and the moment it came into this 
country the right hon. Baronet would clap 
his hands upon 3 per cent. more. He 
would not have addressed the House at 
all, after the very excellent speeches he 
had heard, if he did not represent a large 
borough, which naturally expected that 
its representative should speak its senti- 
ments, 

Captain Layard believed the extent of 
the distress existing in this country was 
very imperfectly known. He could bear 
his testimony, that although the distress 


Distress of 


was great in this country, it was equally 


great in Ireland. But if the distress was 
severe, he was happy to say, that in the 
neighbourhood of Ennis, private charity, 
judiciously bestowed, had been enabled to 
alleviate that distress; and although there 
was great poverty in the country there 
was also great wealth, and the people had 
a right to expect that some means should 
be found out for the purpose of mitigating 
their sufferings. He should give his vote 
in favour of the motion of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Greenock, believing it was the 
duty of that House to alleviate the dis- 
tresses of the people, and not allow them 
to be borne down by sufferings, for the 
endurance of which so much credit had 
been given to them. 

Mr. Scholefield said, that there was 
greater distress existing at the present 
moment in the town of Birmingham than 
had ever existed during the time be had 
been acquainted with the affairs of the 
town. He had been engaged for forty 
years as a merchant and manufacturer, 
and had never known the distress of the 
people to be so great and extensive as at 
present, without the least hope of im- 
provement. He would say, unfeignedly, 
that he did not see the least prospect of 
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amendment in the state of the country, 
The distress was not confined to the 
poorer classes, for he had received a letter 
from an intelligent friend at Birmingham, 
which stated that the distress was greater 
among the masters than the journeymen, 
and the present state of affairs would re. 
duce them toa lower station of society, 
The peculiarity of the position of the 
country consisted in this, that the em- 
ployers of labour were in quite as great 
difficulties as the workmen. They might 
not suffer bodily want, and might have 
beds to lie on, and food to eat; but the 
distress they were suffering preyed upon 
their minds, destroyed their energies, and 
took from them all appetite for that which 
they had to eat. Another intelligen 
friend wrote to him to say, that every per- 
sun you met knew and felt the distressed 
state of affairs. The empty small houses 
and the low price of goods all combined to 
satisfy them that matters were worse than 
they had been for years. And he could cor- 
roborate what had been stated with respect 
to the condition of the pawnbrokers. Those 
persons stated that their business was at 
an end, and they could not take any 
more pledges. One man stated that he 
would really return all the goods on which 
he had advanced money, and thereby give 
up the advantages of his trade. Numerous 
distresses for rent and poor-rates had also 
taken place at Birmingham, and one of the 
newspapers published in the town stated 
that there was a total stagnation of all 
business, and the uninhabited houses 
gave to the town the appearance of a 
deserted city. The working population 
was not half employed, and a great por- 
tion of them were in a state of starvation. 
The Money Market Letter also confirmed 
the statement of general distress, and said, 
that no business could safely be done. He 
was quite satisfied that that was not an 
exaggerated statement, and he thought 
that the people had a right to look to 
Parliament for relief. No prorogation 
should take place until some remedy was 
discovered. His hon. Friend, the Mem- 
ber for Whitehaven, had been censured 
by the right hon. Baronet for not finding 
outa remedy for the distress; but it should 
be remembered, that his hon. Friend 
had not been called into consultation; and 
there was no doubt that, if he had been 
consulted, he would have prescribed some 
good and efficient remedy. With respect 
to the question of the Corn-laws the right 
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hon. Baronet and the noble Lord were 
completely at issue, He would venture 
to offer one suggestion on the subject, for, 
do what they would, to this complexion 
must it come at last, that the price of corn 
must either be reduced to the level of the 
workman’s means, or higher wages must 
be given to the labourer to enable him to 
pay high prices for bis food, 

Mr. S. Crawford entertained a different 
opinion as to the remedy for the existing 
distress to that which had been suggested. 
Some time ago he gave a statement of 
the distress existing in Rochdale, and it 
had such an effect that her Majesty’s 
Ministers said it should be inquired into. 
The report of the assistant-commissioner, 
who made the inquiry, substantially con- 
firmed that statement. The condition of 
Rochdale, though much distressed, was 
not so deplorable as the condition of many 
other towns in its neighbourhood. He would 
read a statement relative to Rochdale, 
which he had received from a respectable 
correspondent. The statement declared 
that thedistress in Rochdale wasvery great, 
but not so great as in adjacent places, 
because its trade was half wool and half 
cotton, Journcymen were walking the 
streets in numbers, with absolutely nothing 
to do; and although the woollen trade 
was good, yet the wages were so low, that 
aman with a small family, in full work, 
could not earn enough to support them. 
The comparative numbers of the poor 
were—in 1836, 487 ; and in 1841, 3,396. 
In alluding to the distress, it was quite 
right that the distress prevailing in Ire- 
land should not be overlooked. In Belfast 
—a town which, as it had now no repre- 
sentatives in that House, ought to be par- 
ticularly brought under the notice of that 
House—there was great distress. A town 
meeting had taken place there, and in the 
speech of Dr. Cook it was stated there 
were 1,500 operatives out of employ, out 
of which number 1,200 were in a state of 
destitution. 


very great distress prevailed. In fact, both 


in Ireland and in Scotland, in parts which | 
formerly were in a flourishing state, dis- | 


tress was rapidly manifesting itself. If 


ever there was a case calling for inquiry he 


considered that the present prevailing dis- 
tress afforded that case. He was bound, 
however, to say that, while he approved of 


the hon. Member for Greenock’s motives, | 


he did not think it was the proper mode 
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to treat the question. The distress had 
occurred mainly through the New Poor- 
law, bad harvests, and the increase of 
taxation. So long as the old Poor-laws 
were kept up, the labouring people did 
uot feel the consequences of low wages or 
dear provisions. Then deficient wages 
were made up out of the rates; but the 
New Poor-law deprived the people of that 
resource. The cause of the present cala- 
mity was the removal of the old Poor- 
law, joined to the rise in the price of food. 
The labour market was also overstocked 
There was a greater number of labourers 
than could be employed,—and why? The 
cause had not been stated by any hon. 
Gentleman who preceded him. He con- 
ceived the great cause was the deficiency 
of small men in the occupancy of land. 
If small men had these occupancies there 
would be fewer labourers in the market, 
and there would be more men earning 
their support on their own foundations, 
It had been alleged that the country was 
over-populated. He denied it. There was 
no excess of population; and there was 
plenty to maintain the present number. 
What did this excess mean? Was it that 
the population was too great for the re- 
sources of the country? If so, he con- 
tended that this was not correct; and on 
the coutrary, he asserted the resources of 
the country were quite adequate to support 
even double the present population. He 
would ask the House to consider the num- 
ber of acres in the kingdom, and the pro- 
portion of population. Four acres pro- 
perly wrought were sufficient to maintain 
a family of five persons. Now he found 
by the census of 1831, the whole number 
of families in England and Wales was 
2,941,874, or a gross population of 
14,000,000, allowing four or five persons 
toeach family. The population now might, 
however, be considered as 16,000,000 or 
3,500,000 of families. Each family then, 
having five acres, would require 14,000,000 
of acres for their total subsistence. There 
were about 37,000,000 of acres in Eng- 
land, of which about 5,000,000 were not 
arable. So the number of acres available 
might be taken at 32,000,000. Out of 
this number only 14,000,000 were required 
for the present population, so there was 
actually a surplus of 18,000,000 of acres. 
Under these circumstances, he maintained 
there was no overplus population—and if 
people were allowed to occupy land and to 
labour for their support in that form, there 
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would be ample subsistence for double the 
present population, and the labour market 
would be greatly lightened. These views 
he was aware were different from those 
generally entertained —but there were 
strong proofs that his views were correct. 
Wherever the allotment system had been 
introduced an improvement in the condi- 
tion of the district was perceptible, and 
also a great decrease in the poor-rates. 
He could show that this was the fact, 
from the statements published by the La- 
bourers’ Friend Society, and from other 
sources. He considered that no real good 
would be effected until the present system 
with regard to agricultural management 
was changed, and a larger number of per- 
sons were allowed to subsist themselves by 
the cultivation of land. Something of 
this sort must be done, and, in addition, it 
would be necessary to have some counter- 
acting power in favour of labour against 
the operation of capital, It was indispen- 
sable to make the rich responsible for the 
condition of the poor. That could only 
be effectually done by the occupancy of 
land, or the restoration of the old Poor- 
law. He was of opinion that as long as 
the present system went on, it was neces- 


sary that a Poor-law should exist, and that 
wages should be augmented from the 


poor-rates. It was admitted that machi- 
nery acted unfavourably for the working 
classes, and it was therefore proper that a 
control of some kind should be introduced. 
In the state of the country it was requisite 
that the laws enhancing the price of pro- 
visions should be removed. He would not 
join in censuring the sliding-scale of the 
Government, and giving a preference toa 
fixed duty, for he could not understand 
how the advocates of free: trade could wish 
to retain any fixed duty. He was hostile 
to both measures. The free-trade advocates 
could not consistently adopt any other 
course than that of a total repeal. While 
he maintained the necessity for small 
holdings he was willing to admit this 
course would be of no use unless a better 
system of farming land was introduced. 
In Ireland small holders could never do 
good until taught how to manage the land 
in a better way. A great deal had been 
said about the advantages of emigration. 
He could not see any necessity for resort- 
ing to this step; though he was friendly 
to the proposition to give facilities for 
emigration. He might be allowed to 
remark, in connection with what he had 
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said about the advantage of small hold. 
ings, that Belgium was an evidence of the 
benefit of this system. ‘The prosperous 
state of that country was owing to the 
small holding system which prevailed there, 
Allusion had been made to the peaceable 
and quiet disposition of the people under 
their severe privations. The people cer- 
tainly kept an awful silence on the subject 
of their sufferings, but he feared it was 
because they had no confidence in the 
Government, and that they were of opinion 
it was hopeless to expect redress from that 
House. If, however, the House did not 
show a disposition to inquire into the 
people’s sufferings, and to redress their 
grievances, he feared the people would 
adopt means to redress their wrongs, 
which he should regret to see. Before the 
evils could be cured, there must be a 
thorough reform in the representation. 
Viscount Palmerston was anxious to 
express his regret that he could not vote 
for the resolution of his hon. Friend. He 
could not do so for the reasons stated by 
the noble Lord, the Member for London, 
because the motion was so drawn as to be 
open to considerable objection in point of 
technical form, and, if carried, would not 
lead to any beneficial practical result, If, 
however, he did not vote for the motion, 
it was not from any indifference to the 
distress to which it related, nor because 
he was in any degree incredulous as to 
the extent and severity of that distress, 
It was impossible for any man who had 
listened to the debate, or who had attended 
to the facts which came to the eyes and 
ears of every man, to doubt that there did 
at this moment prevail an excess of suf- 
fering in extent and amount unequalled at 
any former period. He could assure bis 
hon. Friend that there was no person 
more anxious than he was to apply some 
remedy to the existing distress. Therefore 
when he stated that he agreed in the rea+ 
sons given by the Government for objecting 
to this particular motion, he could not 
think that the course pursued by the Go- 
vernment in this debate was one which he 
would have wished or expected a Govern- 
ment to take. He should have expected 
them not only to have shown the technical 
objection by which it was capable of being 
opposed, but he would have expected that 
they would have contented themselves with 
expressions of regret for the distress, and 
not have stated to the House some inten- 
tion, or opened some views of a practical 
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remedy; but it seemed that they were not 
to receive avy such assurance from the 
Government. It appeared that the Go- 
vernment were in a few weeks about to 
prorogue the Parliament without having 
mentioned one step they would take to 
alleviate the distress. The Members on 
the one hand were to be sent to their 
grouse shooting, to their pheasant shoot- 
ing, to their hunting, and to their Christ- 
mas festivities, and that so they were to 
rest till the month of February, as if the 
country was in a state of perfect pros- 
perity, as if the people were thriving, 
happy, and contented; and, on the other 
hand, the Government was to remain 
during that period in total inactivity, with 
their arms folded and entirely motionless, 
without making an appeal to Parliament, 
waiting for they knew not what events, 
expecting relief they knew not when or 
whence, but looking, he supposed, for 
some miraculous interference to relieve the 
evils which they did not attempt to remove. 
He might be told that they looked to the 
approaching harvest for relief; if they did, 
he warned them that they would be lean- 
ing on a broken reed. The harvest might 
be good, but it could not be abundant. 
The sun of summer could not repair the 
damage that had been done by the rains 
of autumn. The seed that had grown 
might yield a plentiful return; but they 
all knew that many a seed that had been 
sown in the autumn would not give any 
return, In spite, therefore, of the reproof 
given the other evening to the hon. Gen- 
tleman near him, he could not have the 
credulity to expect material relief from 
that source. It might, then, be said that 
the new tariff would afford great relief. 
That tariff was ushered into the House by 
the avowal of principles which al! must 
approve, but unfortunately those princi- 
ples had not been carried out to their full 
extent, and even that part of the tariff 
which would ultimately do the greatest 
good to the country had been postponed 
in its operation to such a period that it 
would be idle to expect that it would pro- 
duce any effect as a remedy for a pressing 
evil. If the tariff would not afford the 
remedy, to what were they to look? Did 
they expect that private contributions 
would continue to supply the wants of the 
suffering people? That was impossible. 
Private charity had its limits, and that 
which was given in private charity was 
necessarily withdrawn from the employ- 
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ment of labour. Was it, then, the intention 
of the Government before the Parliament 
separated to propose a vote from the pub- 
lic funds? Such a vote to be effectual 
must be a large one, and the effect must 
be to transfer and not to take away the 
pressure. He said that if this was all 
the Government meant to tell the House 
of their intentions, they were not perform- 
ing the duty they owed to the country, 
nor doing what Parliament had a right to 
expect. The Government would tell him, 
as the late Government told them last 
year, and as they told the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Whitehaven, that those 
who objected to the course of the Govern- 
ment ought to propose another. They 
(the Opposition) did propose another, and 
they had proposed it again. The present 
evils had arisen because the channels of 
commerce had been choked up. The late 
Ministers said that they would clear these 
channels, and would restore the commerce 
to a healthful condition. The world was 
large enough, and mankind was suffi- 
ciently numerous to consume all that the 
most industrious manufacturers could 
possibly produce; but men could only 
purchase these commodities by the pro- 
duce of their own labour. So long as the 
Legislature prevented the exchange of this 
produce for manufactures, commerce could 
not go on, and distress must from time to 
time press heavily on the industrious 
classes. He, therefore, said that the 
change which the late Government had 
proposed, and the reduction of the duties 
upon corn and upon sugar would have 
given this relief. What was the present 
state of our intercourse with the United 
States of America? The merchants there 
owed us large sums of money. This pro- 
duced great distress in this country. They 
could not pay for what they had, and 
therefore our manufacturers could not send 
out more goods. Unless we took their 
produce they were entirely destitute 
of the means of payment. The books of 
our traders were full of debts, and the 
American debtors had storehouses full of 
corn, with which they would pay, if they 
were permitted. He said that we ought 
to change our course. Such an emergency 
as the present ought to overrule all petty 
considerations and all false pride of adhe~ 
rence to recent acts. If the Government 
found the country labouring under great 
distress, and if they were shown the means 
by which this distress ought to be allevi- 
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ated, they ought to avail themselves of 
the power which they possessed in Parlia- 
ment, and afford that relief to a suffering 
people which a change in the Corn-laws 
would produce. Again, he said, that it had 
been shown and proved, that if they 
diminished the duty upon sugar, they 
would not only give immed iate scope to 
our commerce, but also enlarge the com- 
forts of the lower orders. In answer to 
that proposal, he might be told of some 
mysterious negotiations going on with the 
Brazils, and he said at once that they 
ought not to stand in the way of such a 
reduction. With regard to those negotia- 
tions, let them end in whatever way they 
might, they ought not to prevent this di- 
minution. Treaties! why we had treaties 
with the Brazils in which we had all that 
we could ask, for the suppression of the 
slave-trade. By the treaty of 1826, the 
Brazilian government agreed that after 
the expiration of three years it should not 
be lawful for any subject of the Emperor 
to engage in the slave-trade, either di- 
rectly or indirectly, and if he did, he was 
to be deemed and tried as a pirate. That 


was the utmost that the Government 
could now get by any new treaty. 


If the 
Brazilian government did not faithfully 
execute that treaty now, which ex. 
pressly prohibited the slave-trade, what 
reason had they to believe that any 
new treaty would be of any great value? 
If it were found, that the government of 
the Brazils would not execute the treaties 
into which they had entered, he had 
shown in the case of Portugal what power 
the Parliament would grant to enforce it ; 
and he thought it would be better for the 
Government to come down and ask for 
that power, rather than make fresh con- 
cessions to renew old and violent treaties. 
He said then that he would make the 
corn-trade free for the purposes of supply 
—not without duty, for he had always 
contended that they might by a small 
duty on corn, and that such a duty would 
not interfere with the supply—he would 
only lay such a duty upon corn and sugar 
as would afford a revenue and leave to 
commerce a free action. The people 
should be allowed to get corn wherever 
they pleased, paying only such duties as 
would enable the buyers to dispose of it 
profitably in the home markets. Those 
were the remedies which the late Govern- 
ment proposed, and he contended that the 
present Government ought to express to 
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Parliament, and vow was the time for 
such an expression, what their intentions 
were, They ought to say whether they 
meant to do anything or nothing—whe- 
ther they meant to propose measures to 
alleviate the distress, or whether they 
would leave things to take their course, 
and because they would not adopt the 
measures proposed to them, leave the dis. 
tress to go on till it arrived at such a pitch 
as would render relief almost impossible. 
While he said this, however, he was not 
one of those who looked with despondency 
on the permanent condition of the coun- 
try. Although the distress was great, it 
arose from causes within control, and if 
those causes were removed, the country 
had resources enough, and the people had 
sufficient energy to restore us to our 
former course of prosperity, and to carry 
out our high destiny as a nation. At the 
same time he did not think, do what they 
might, that our commerce with the coati- 
nent of Europe could receive any great 
augmentation. Where great nations near 
together had conflicting interests, national 
jealousies frequently prevented the adop- 
tion of those measures which sound com- 
mercial principles would dictate. It was 
said that the late Government had pre- 
vented a trade with France. Those who 
said so knew not how commercial jealou- 
sies animated, not only the popular mind 
there, but also entered into the minds of 
the Ministers themselves. He could show 
representations made to him, when Count 
Molé was at the head of the government, 
of the influence which this commercial 
jealousy had, and it had been lately seen 
that the present government in France, 
who were not affected by the course which 
the English Government might have taken 
in 1840 or 1841, still objected to any 
altered commercial policy. The experi- 
ence they had lately had of the result of 
these negotiations, unfortunately showed 
that we could not expect any great exten- 
sion of our commerce with France till the 
public feeling there should alter with re- 
spect to commercial policy. Then again 
with respect to Germany, we had unfor- 
tunately preserved such heavy duties on 
timber and on corn, that we had raised up 
manufactures there which would interfere 
for a long time with our commerce. It 
was therefore to more distant regions that 
he looked for future prosperity. We must 
look to the rising nation that inhabited 
the North American continent, There we 
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were met with our Corn-laws, and till we 
altered those Corn-laws, we should be 
crippled and confined in our commercial 
intercourse. We must look also to the 
South American nation. There again we 
were met by our heavy duties upon sugar, 
and till we modified them we could not 
expect to carry on our commerce with 
South America to the extent it was pos- 
sible. We must look again to Africa; 
and we must look especially to India and 
to China. With regard to those three 
great fields for our commerce, notwith- 
standing what it had pleased the hon. 
Gentleman opposite to state as to the ef- 
fect of our foreign policy upon our com- 
mercial interests, he would venture to say 
that the measures adopted by the late 
Government had been attended with re- 
sults which must prove in the highest 
degree beneficial to the commercial in. 
terests of this country. The great mea- 
sures which they took in Affyhanistan 
had opened in that country—had opened 
a vast field for our commerce in that 
extensive region which was watered by 
the Indus, and which embraced the great- 
est portion of central Asia. And if the 


present Ministers did not have the weak- 


ness and pusillanimity to abandon the 
position which their predecessors had 
obtained for them, they would secure to 
this country a great degree of commerce 
in that important country. But he did 
not believe that they would abandon that 
position, and he would tell the House 
why. Because one of the first acts of the 
Government when it came into office, with 
respect to the Indian policy, was to write 
to Lord Auckland, requesting him to con- 
tinue to act as Governor-general, a request 
that could not have been made if the 
Government did not approve of his policy, 
and did not mean to continue that policy. 
[Sir James Graham gave a sign of dissent. ] 
Did the right hon. Baronet dispute the 
fact that the President of the Board of 
Control wrote a letter to Lord Auckland 
very soon after the Government came into 
office, urging him to continue in the 
government of India? He said that when 
this was done it was a proof that the Go- 
vernment approved of his policy, and 
meant to pursue it, because he could not 
suppose that they intended to entreat him 
to stay in September, and then to tell 
him in December that they could not con- 
cur in his policy. [Cheers.] He said then 
of India, in spite of the taunts and cheers 
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of those who, in his opinion, knew very 
little of the subject, he said that the 
position which the late Government had 
established in Central Asia had opened to 
us a great field of commerce. He said 
more. He said that the operations they 
had commenced in China would also tend 
greatly to extend our commerce. The 
right hon. Baronet the Secretary for the 
Home Department had, on a former ocea- 
sion, told them of the great danger they 
would incur in entering upon a war with 
300,000,000 of men. That danger had 
not yet appeared, because the only diffi- 
culty we had hitherto experienced was to 
find troops to garrison the places we had 
conquered almost with a single blow. He, 
therefore, thought that the 300,000,000 
of men were to be more considered for the 
commercial advantages we should gain 
from them, than for any dangers they 
would cause us to incur in war. Only last 
year he had been shown by a merchant a 
piece of goods brought from Chusan, 
which could have been sent from this 
country at half the price at which it was 
purchased in China. If such a field were 
opened, what an advantage would it afford 
to our commerce? Those who derided 
this advantage were little acquainted with 
the subject; they little knew how much 
the existing distress would be alleviated by 
such an increased demand for our manu- 
factures. These were the reasons why he 
said that whatever prospective advantages 
these fields of commerce would open to 
us, those advantages would not be imme- 
diately felt. They must take time before 
they came into operation; but the distress 
was urgent, and some remedy must be 
applied. He, therefore, entreated the 
Government not to stand upon a pedantic 
adherence to laws already passed, and 
measures already proposed. They might 
depend upon their party to carry through 
any new measures, as they had carried 
other measures in the present Parliament; 
and if they required anv further assistance 
they would receive it honestly from that 
(the Opposition) side of the House. He 
conjured them, if they would not now 
state their measures, at least to revolve 
those considerations in their mind. He 
believed that this was not a temporary 
distress that would pass away, but that 
something must be done. On the one 
hand the Government had these great 
evils, and on the other hand they had the 
remedy which was capable of diminishing 
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them. He hoped that they would adopt 
that remedy, come from whence it might ; 
he trusted that no false pride would stand 
in the way, and that, in the performance 
of their duty, they would stand upon 
higher ground than a mere adherence to 
measures which might have been thought 
at a former period the best that they 
could hope to carry. 

Lord Stanley said, it was impossi- 
ble to listen to the speech of the noble 
Lord, without in the first place condoling 
with him for the forced idleness which his 
creative mind must undergo during the 
next autumn, when he would have no 
other occupation than grouse shooting and 
pheasant shooting, and must leave to 
others the cares of those affairs of State in 
which he had been so long and so actively 
engaged ; but when he asked what were 
the intentions of the present Government, 
and asked whether they intended to sit by 
with folded arms, and not to apply them- 
selves to the present distress, he assured 
the noble Lord that he took a very imper- 
fect view of the difficulties which he and 
his friends had left behind them. He 
admitted, with the noble Lord, that the 
cause of the distress of this country was 


much beyond the reach of human legisla- 


tion. [‘*No, no.”] No! would any one 
tell him that much of the difficulty and 
distress did not arise from causes beyond 
the power of legislation? Would the 
boldest free-trader in the House say that 
there had not been the greatest aggrava- 
tion of distress in consequence of the 
three or four years of deficient harvests ? 
{Cries of “you aggravated it.”] They 
aggravated it. Then hon. Members did 
not deny that much of the distress arose 
from causes without the reach of human 
powers [“ the Corn-laws. ”] He would not 
be tempted to enter into that question, 
which had been discussed over and over 
again, but no one could tell him that with 
perfect freedom of trade—he did not mean 
the 8s. duty of the noble Lord—there 
must not be a diminished capital applica- 
ble to the purchase of manufactures, by 
the loss of some !,000,000/. sterling spent 
in buying food to make up for a bad har- 
vest. He might be told that there would 
be a mitigation of the evil to the manufac- 
turer by the free admission of foreign corn. 
He would not enter upon that topic, but 
this mitigation would not make up for the 
loss of wealth arising from the deficiency 
of corn grown within the country. He 
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told the noble Lord also that her Majesty’s 
Government did look forward with more 
hope and with less despondency than 
the noble Lord seemed to wish to impress 
upon the minds of the country; they 
did look forward to and fairly anticipate a 
harvest much more abundant and much 
earlier than of late years. But the noble 
Lord said that many a seed had been 
sown which the summer’s sun would 
not ripen to perfection. He told the 
noble Lord that many a political seed 
had been sown of which they had never 
reaped the fruits, and when the noble 
Lord talked of the distress and difficulties 
of our commerce, and told him to look 
round for fresh fields to be opened to us, 
he must say that he could look to none of 
the quarters of the universe to which 
the noble Lord had directed his attention, 
without finding that British commerce, 
that British enterprise, and that British 
skill were cramped and crippled by the 
unavoidable results of the policy adopted 
by the noble Lord. The noble Lord stated 
that the nations in Europe had become 
our manufacturers. He stated that poli- 
tical jealousies and the long duration of 
peace had led them to become manufac- 
turing nations; and as this had been the 
effect of the long continuance of the 
peace of Europe, the noble Lord 
stated, and truly so, that we must look 
to immediate foreign nations as more 
and more our rivals, and look to more 
distant parts for markets for our produce, 
Now let him follow the noble Lord into 
those more distant parts, and let him show 
to the House the seeds which the noble 
Lord had sown, and the harvest which the 
present Government had to reap, and 
what cares and anxieties, whilst the noble 
Lord was enjoying his grouse shooting 
and partridge shooting, would engage the 
attention of those who had succeeded to 
the duties of office and the cares of State, 
and would prevent them from leading an 
idle, and he hoped not so unprofitable, a 
life as that of the noble Lord. The noble 
Lord said, “ Look to North America! 
There the Corn-laws are a check to com- 
merce.” He (Lord Stanley) also said, 
look to North America, and let him ask 
whether there were no jealousies or dif- 
ferences! engendered by the noble Lord, 
and allowed to fester under his adminis- 
tration? [‘ No.”] What! were there no 
differences between this country and the 
United States? [An hon. Member: How 
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long had they lasted?] He believed that 
he had not interrupted the noble Lord in 
the course of the noble Lord’s speech ; and 
he hoped, therefore, he might proceed 
without such interruption. But did the 
noble Lord tell him that between this 
country and the United States, for the 
last several years, there had not been se- 
rious causes of difference and uneasiness, 
leading to anxiety, checking commerce, 
and diminishing intercourse between the 
two countries? Did the noble Lord tell 
him, that when he and his Colleagues 
succeeded to the administration of the 
Government there were not three or four 
questions unsettled, and which for a long 
time had been unsettled and open, and 
which at the period of the noble Lord’s 
quitting office had placed this country and 
the United States upon a footing of most 
serious anxiety and uneasiness as to their 
result? And those causes, which, how- 
ever, he hoped were about to be removed, 
but if removed it would not be owing to 
the policy or wisdom of the noble Lord— 
those causes, he said, if they were re- 
moved, would be one of the great evils, 
one of the great mischiefs, which it had 
been left to the present Government to 
undo, and which they found in a most 


dangerous state as left by the noble Lord. 
Then the noble Lord told them to look to 
South America, to states on the other side 
of the Pacific and Atlantic; and what 


did they see there? Even there the hand 
of the noble Lord was seen. Blockades 
in this port; commercial difficulties in 
that state ; political differences in another. 
In Mexico, Buenos-Ayres, and, in fact, in 
every state of South America, commerce 
had been checked by the policy of the 
noble Lord. The noble Lord then told 
them to look to the coast of Africa. He 
would merely ask the noble Lord whether 
he had ever heard of any differences at 
Portendic? The noble Lord had appealed 
to China as one of the triumphs of his 
policy. The country, he was sure, would 
look to China with no satisfaction, and 
with little pride; they would, on the con- 
trary, regard it as a subject exciting much 
pain; they would believe it to be a war 
of doubtful character, and unnecessarily 
brought on—a war waged against an un- 
warlike people, who were slaughtered 
without glory and almost without resist- 
ance, It was a war, not only questionable 
in its character, but most uncertain as to 
its termination—a termination which no 
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one could foresee, while all men most ear- 
nestly desired it. The noble Lord, after 
paralysing by his policy our trade with 
China, told the House that the only diffi- 
culty which we had to contend with in 
that part of the world was to find troops 
enough to garrison the places which we 
conquered ; and after all the embarrass. 
ments and the expenses to which that war 
had given rise, the noble Lord came for- 
ward and referred to the Chinese war as 
one of our greatest triumphs, and, above 
all, as one of our greatest commercial 
triumphs. But there was one triumph 
greater still, which the noble Lord kept in 
reserve, and that was the happy condition 
of our commerce in the countries border. 
ing upon the Indus. The world might be 
wide enough for the most unrestrained 
commerce ; but yet was not wide enough 
for the universal meddling of the policy 
pursued by the noble Lord and his Col- 
leagues. Having meddled in every quarter 
of the globe, the noble Lord left to his 
successors in office the task of repairing 
the embarrassed finances and reviving the 
drooping commerce of India—embarrass- 
ments and depressions which arose solely 
out of the noble Lord’s policy. However 
he might differ from the noble Lord on 
the topics to which he had been advert- 
ing, there was one upon which they 
fully agreed—one in which they cordially 
joined, and that was in deprecating the 
motion of the hon. Member for Greenock, 
While the noble Lord stopped to pro- 
nounce an eulogium on the departed bills 
introduced by himself and his Colleagues, 
and while he told the House of all that 
those bills would have effected if the voice 
of Parliament and of the country had not 
pronounced their condemnation, the noble 
Lord was as ready as any hon. Member on 
the Ministerial side of the House to join 
in defrecating the motion of the hon, 
Member for Greenock. He concurred in 
deprecating that motion, for he thought 
that it could not be attended with any 
advantageous result. It could lead to 
nothing but embarrassment if the House 
of Commons were to engage in an inquiry 
embracing every possible topic and likely 
to lead to no possible good. The noble 
Lord directed the attention of the House, 
at considerable length, to the distresses of 
the country—distresses which every one 
acknowledged, but for which no one sug- 
gested a remedy. Hon. Members who 
took part in the debate adopted the prin- 
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ciple pursued by the noble Lord; they 
talked of public distress—they complained 
of the Poor-law—they denounced the Corn- 
laws—they objected to the mode in which 
we met the difficulties arising out of the 
monetary system of the United States— 
they found fault with the war in India— 
they were equally loud in their complaints 
against the war in China—the increase of 
the population alarmed them to excess— 
and the new tariff received no small share 
of their condemnation. The hon. Member 
for Rochdale told the House that a sub- 
division of the country into four-acre 
farms would be the great panacea for all 
our distresses; and another hon. Member, 
with no less wisdom and equal earnest- 
ness, assured the House that reciprocity 
treaties and free-trade were all that Eng- 
land wanted to make her the most pros- 
perous of nations. But then came an 
equally strenuous demand from another 
quarter for education—for emigration— 
for an alteration in the sugar duties, and 
in those relating to the importation of 
timber. Every one of these was held by 


some individual or another to have mainly 
led to the present embarrassments of the 
country, and it was therefore said, that it 
was absolutely necessary that a committee 


of the House of Commons should investi- 
gate the effects of these various causes, 
the relation which they bore to each other, 
and the results which their removal was 
calculated to produce. He had listened 
with the greatest attention to the speeches 
of the hon. Member for Inverness, and the 
right hon. Member for Coventry, and he 
found the greatest difficulty in seeing how 
they made out a case to show that the 
existing distresses in England arose solely 
out of the monetary embarrassments of 
the United States; but yet he was quite 
willing to admit, that to some extent the 
pecuniary difficulties by which America 
was affected must have the effect of de- 
priving us of one of our best customers. 
The evil, however, did not arise from our 
refusing to take their commodities, but it 
arose from their inability to take ours, 
During the last three years our exports to 
the United States of America had sunk to 
one-half, while our imports had remained 
stationary, and now our imports greatly 
exceeded the value of our exports. He 
felt that he owed some apology to the 
House for having troubled them, at that 
hour of the night, even at the length at 
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which he had addressed them. He should 
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not enter into the great variety of topics 
in which he had been invited to engage 
—they were too wide for examination 
before a committee, and too extensive for 
any investigation at the Bar of that House 
at any period of any Session ; but he could 
not sit still and listen to the boasts of the 
noble Lord opposite without looking round 
at the dithculties which his policy and 
that of his Colleagues had created—a po. 
licy tending to check the commerce of 
Great Britain in every quarter of the 
world, to increase the natural and una- 
voidable difficulties by which she was at 
this moment surrounded, and to leave her 
without any hope of success, or without 
the prospect of any mitigation of her suf- 
ferings. 

Mr. E. Ellice, in explanation, stated, 
that it was clear that his noble Friend did 
not understand the purport of his observa- 
tions. He had not imputed the distress 
that prevailed throughout the country 
solely to the state of the monetary sytem 
in the United States. So far from saying 
that, he did not consider that the Corn- 
laws had not operated strongly in the 
matter, he had distinetly stated that they 
had mainly contributed to produce the 
present state of distress. 

Mr. O'Connell moved the adjournment 
of the debate. 

Sir R. Peel hoped, that under the 
pressure of public business, the hon. and 
learned Gentleman would not persist in 
his motion when he regarded the present 
state of public business. 

Mr. O'Connell : The people are starving, 
and therefore we should stand on no point 
of courtesy. 

Mr. Hawes would tell the Government, 
and hon. Gentlemen opposite, that they 
(the Opposition) were determined that this 
debate should be adjourned. If Govern- 
ment had been so anxious to get on with 
the public business, why did they not take 
care to form a House on Monday night. 
He himself had wished to address the 
House ; hut although Member after Mem- 
ber had risen on the Opposition side—until 
the noble Lord the Member for Tiverton 
elicited that remarkable, he might almost 
say, the indiscreet speech of the noble 
Lord the Member for Lancashire, not a 
single speaker had risen on the other side 
that night, to speak on the question. It 
was not fair, therefore, to say that they 
(the Opposition) occasioned delay. Nor 
did such a complaint, under any circum- 
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stances, come with a good ey from the 
other side of the House, when it was re- 
membered that the former Government 
was met night after night by amendments 
on going into committee of supply: nay, 
to such an excess was this system of oppo- 
sition carried against the Whig ministry, 
that it was found necessary to frame a new 
standing order to meet the inconvenience. 

Sir F. Peel said, he could assure the 
House, that no one could have been more 
surprised, or more disappointed, than the 
Members of her Majesty’s Government 
were on Monday last, on learning that no 
House had been made. On that day he 
and most of the principal Members of the 
Government had been occupied till half- 
past four in the investigation of that—he 
knew of no proper word to describe it— 
that scandalous occurrence which had 
taken place on the preceding day. He 
should certninly take the sense of the 
House on the adjournment of this debate. 
Great public inconvenience was caused by 
the delay of a vote in committee of supply, 
and therefore he hoped that, if after a di- 
vision hon. Gentlemen opposite should suc- 
ceed in forcing an adjournment, that the 
adjournment would take place till to-mor- 
row, and that this question would then be 
allowed to take precedence of every other 
business. 

General Johnstone said, that the only 
vote of supply the Government wanted 
was for their own pay, and that he did not 
consider a matter of such importance that 
it ought to supersede the question of the 
distresses of the country. 

The House divided on the question that 
the debate be adjourned :—Ayes 84 ; Noes 
173: Majority 89. 


List of the Ayes. 


Duncombe, T. 
Dundas, Adm. 
Easthope, Sir J. 
Ellis, W. 
Flphinstone, H. 
Evans, W. 
Ewart, W. 
Fielden, J. 
Forster, M. 
Gibson, T. M. 
Gill, T. 
Gordon, Lord F. 
Gore, hon. R. 
Hall, Sir B. 
Hastie, A. 
Hindley, C. 
Hollond, R. 
Hume, J. 
James, W. 


Adjourned 


Aldam, W. 
Bannerman, A. 
Barnard, E. G. 
Bernal, Capt. 

Blake, M. J. 
Bowring, Dr. 

Brodie, W. B. 
Brotherton, J. 
Bulkeley, Sir R. B.W. 
Busfeild, W. 
Callaghan, D. 
Cavendish, hn. G. H. 
Childers, J. W. 
Christie, W. D. 
Cobden, R. 

Colborne, hn.W.N. R. 
Collins, W. 
Crawford, W. S. 
Duncan, G. 
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Johnson, Gen. 
Langton, W.G. 
Layard, Capt. 
Leader, J. T. 
Marshall, W. 
Marsland, H. 
Martin, J. 
Morris, D. 
Muntz, G. F. 
Murphy, F. S. 
Napier, Sir C. 
Norreys, Sir D. J. 
O’Brien, J. 
O’Connell, D. 
O'Connell, M. J. 
O’Connell, J. 
O’Conor Don 
Palmerston, Visct. 
Parker, J. 
Pechell, Capt. 
Philips, M. 
Plumridge, Capt. 
Pryse, P 
Redington, T. N. 
Ricardo, J. L. 
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Russell, Lord E. 
Scholefield, J. 
Scott, R. 
Stansfield, W. R. C. 
Strutt, E. 
Tancred, H. W. 
Thornely, T. 
Townley, J. 
Tufnell, H. 
Turner, E. 
Villiers. hon, C. 
Wakley, T. 
Walker, R. 
Wallace, R. 
Ward, H. G. 
Watson, W. H. 
Wawn, J. T. 
Williams, W. 
Wood, B. 
Wyse, T. 
Yorke, H. R. 


TELLERS. 
Hawes, B. 
Buller, C. 


List of the Nors. 


Acland, Sir T. D. 
Acland, T. D. 
Adderley, C. B. 
Ainsworth, P. 
Antrobus, E 
Arbuthnott, hon. H. 
Arkwright, G. 
Bailey, J. 
Bailey, J., jun. 
Baillie, Col. 
Baring, hon. W. B. 
Barneby, J. 
Beckett, W. 
Benett, J. 
Beresford, Major 
Bernard, Visct. 
Blackburne, J. I. 
Boldero, H. G. 
Borthwick, P. 
Botfield, B. 
Bramston, T. W. 
Buck, L. W. 
Buckley, E. 
Buller, Sir J. Y. 
Campbell, A. 
Cardwell, E. 
Chapman, A. 
Chelsea, Visct. 
Chetwode, Sir J. 
Clayton, R. R. 
Clerk, Sir G. 
Cochrane, A. 


Cockburn,rt.hn.Sir G. 


Colvile, C. R. 
Compton, H. C. 
Corry, rt. hon, H. 
Cripps, W. 
Darby, G. 
Dawnay, hon. W. 


Denison, E.B. =, 


Dickinson, F. H. 
D'Israeli, B. 
Douglas, Sir H. 
Douglas, Sir C. E. 
Douglas, J, D. S. 
Dufield, T. 

East, J. B. 

Eastnor, Visct. 
Egerton, W. T. 
Egerton, Sir P. 

Eliot, Lord 

Escott, B. 

Estcourt, T. G. B. 
Farnham, E. B. 
Fellowes, E. 
Ferguson, Sir R. A. 
Fejlden, W. 

Ferrand, W. B. 
Fitzroy, Capt. 
Fitzroy, hon. H. 
Fleming, J. W. 
Flower, Sir J. 
Follett, Sir W. W. 
Ffolliott, J. 

Forbes, W. 
Forester,hon.G.C. W. 
Fuller, A. E. 
Gaskell, J. Milnes 
Gladstone,rt. hn. W.E, 
Gladstone, T. 
Gordon, hon. Capt. 
Gore, M. 

Gore, W. O. 

Goring, C, 

Goulburn, rt. hon. H. 
Graham, rt. hn. Sir J. 
Granby, Marq. of 
Greenall, P. 

Greene, T. 
Grimsditch, T. 
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Grimston, Visct. 
Grogan, E. 
Halford, H. 
Hamilton, Lord C. 
Hanmer, Sir J. 
Harcourt, G. G. 
Hardinge, rt. hn. Sir. 
Heathcote, G. J. 
Henley, J. W. 
Herbert, hon. S, 
Hervey, Lord A. 
Hinde, J. H. 
Hodgson, R. 
Houldsworth, T. 
Hope, hon. C. 
Hornby, J. 
Hughes, W. B. 
Hussey, T. 
Jackson, J.D. 
James, Sir W.C. 
Jermyn, Earl 
Johnstone, Sir J. 
Jolliffe, Sir W. G. H, 
Jones, Capt. 
Knight, H. G. 
Lawson, A. 
Lefroy, A. 
Legh, G. C. 
Leicester, Earl of 
Liddell, hon. I. T. 
Lincoln, Earl of 
Litton, E. 
Lockhart, W. 
Lowther, J. H. 
Lyall, G. 
Lygon, hon. Gen. 
Mackenzie, W. F. 
Maclean, D. 
M‘Geachy, F. A. 
Mainwaring, T. 
Manners, Lord C. 8. 
March, Earl of 
Marsham, Visct. 
Masterman, J. 
Meynell, Capt. 
Miles, P. W. S. 
Morgan, O. 
Morgan, C. 

On the original question being again 

ut, 

Mr. Hume moved that the House do 
now adjourn. 

Sir R. Peel observed, that it was mani- 
fest the real sense of the House was 
marked against the adjournment; but he 
did not mean on such an occasion to en- 
gage in anunprofitable contest. He trusted, 
however, that the hon. Gentleman would 
consent to his motion being negatived 
without a division. 

Motion negatived. 

Debate adjourned to the following day. 


Liverpool 
Mundy, FE. M. 
Newport, Visct. 
Norreys, Lord 
Packe, C. W. 
Pakington, J. S. 
Palmer, R. 
Patten, J. W. 
Peel, rt. hon. Sir R. 
Praed, W. T. 
Pringle, A. 
Rashleigh, W. 
Reid, Sir J. R. 
Repton, G. W. J. 
Richards, R. 
Rolleston, Col. 
Round, C. G. 
Rushbrooke, Col. 
Sanderson, R. 
Scarlett, hon. R. C. 
Scott, hon. F. 
Seymour, Sir H. B. 
Shaw, rt. hon. F. 
Sheppard, T. 
Smith, A. 
Smyth, Sir H. 
Somerset, Lord G. 
Sotheron, T. H.S. 
Stanley, Lord 
Stewart, J. 
Stuart, H. 
Taylor, T. E. 
Taylor, J. A. 
Thesiger, F. 
Thompson, Ald. 
Trench, Sir F. W. 
Trevor, hon. G. R. 
Trollope, Sir J. 
Vane, Lord H. 
Verner, Col. 
Waddington, HI. S. 
Wilbraham, hon. R.B. 
Williams, T. P. 
Wodehouse, E. 
Wood, Col. T. 
Young, J. 

TELLERS. 
Fremantle, Sir T. 
Baring, H. 


Soutn Avustrauia (GovERNMENT AND 
Revenves.)}] On the motion that the re- 
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port on the resolutions on the South Aus. 
tralian Acts be brought up, 

Mr. Hume opposed the motion. The 
resolutions involved an expenditure of 
400,000/. of public money, and had been 
too hurriedly passed through the previous 
stage. 

Sir R. Peel suggested that the sense of 
the House should be taken on the bringing 
up of the report. The discussion might 
be taken at a future stage. 

The House divided :—Ayes 50; Noes 
9: Majority 41. 


List of the Nors. 


Pechell, Capt. 
Wallace, R. 
Wawn, J. T. 
TELLERS. 
Hume, J. 
Wood, B. 


Improvement. 


Brotherton, J. 
Cobden, K. 
Duncombe, T. 
O’Brien, J. 
O’Connell, D. 
O’Connell, J. 


Report brought up. 
House adjourned at a quarter before two. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Thursday, July 7, 1842. 


MINUTES.] Bits. Public.—1* Right of Voting (Dub- 
lin University); Sudbury Disfranchisement; Mines and 
Collieries; Dean Forest Ecclesiastical iDistricts. 
Committed.—Tithe Commutation; Custom’s Acts (The 
Tariff.) 

Private.—1*. National Floating Breakwater. 

2*- Liverpool and Manchester Railway; Duke of Buck- 
ingham and Chaudos Estate: Reading Cemetery; Lon- 
don Bridge and Royal Exchange Approaches. 
Reported.— Ross and Cromarty Court House; Blackburn 
and Chorley Road; Toxteth Park Paving and Sewerage 

(No. 2.) 

5* and passed:—Deptford Pier; Cauvin’s Estate; Cal- 
land’s (Higgen’s) Estate; Viscount Lorton’s Estate; 
Liverpool Improvement. 

Petitions PresenteD. By Lord Campbell, from Miners 
and others of Silkstone, in the County of York, of ihe 
Mugg Hill Pit. in the parish of Thornhill, the Crop in 
Silkstone; and by Lord Hatherton, from Staffordshire, 
against Parts of the Mines and Collieries Bill, and praying 
for Inquiry. 


Liverroot Improvement.] On the 
motion of the Earl of Shaftesbury the 
Liverpool Improvement Bill was read a 
third time. 

The Duke of Richmond wished to have 
two clauses struck out, by which the public- 
houses in the town were to be kept closed 
from twelve o'clock on Saturday night 
until one o’clock on Sunday afternoon. 
The House of Commons had refused to put 
similar clauses in a general bill, and he saw 
no reason why they should be inserted in a 
merely local measure. It was unfair to 
the houses on one side of the river that 
they should be shut to that hour of the 
day, when people who were resolved to 
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have drink could easily get over to the 
Cheshire side and find all the public-houses 
open. He would, under these circumstances, 
move that clause 247 be struck out. 

The Bishop of Salisbury supported the 
clauses, which, he observed, had met the 
approbation of nearly all parties in the 
town. It had been proved that one-fifth 
of the commitments in Liverpool were of 
drunken persons, who were taken up as 
disorderly at an early hour on Sundays. 
He had been requested by his right rev. 
Friend the Bishop of London to state the 
very good effects which had followed the 
closing up of the public-houses in the me- 
tropolis from midnight of Saturday until 
one o'clock on Sunday afternoon. 

The Bishop of Norwich also approved of 
the clauses in the bill, and concurred in the 
remarks made by his right rev. Friend who 
had preceded him. The police force of 
Liverpool, he added, was obliged to be in- 
creased on a Sunday, on account of the 
drunkenness, and he hoped that their Lord- 
ships would concur in the bill in its present 
shape, and that the noble Duke would not 
press his objection. 

Lord Skelmersdale said, he should vote 
for the clauses, which had been supported 
by the magistrates of Liverpool of all 
shades of political opinions. 

The House divided on the question that 
the clause stand part of the bill: —Contents 
48; Not-Contents 15: Majority 33. 

The Duke of Richmond then moved that 
clause 248, prohibiting the sale of liquors 
to persons apparently under the age of six- 
teen, be expunged. 

Their Lordships again divided on the 
question that the clause stand part of the 
bill: —Contents 38; Not-Contents 32: 
Majority 6. 

Bill passed. 


Customs’ Acts—Tue Tarirr.] The 
Earl of Ripon moved that the House go 
_ committee on the Customs’ Duties 
ill. 

Earl Stanhope begged to make a few 
remarks, The noble Earl, the other night, 
seemed to apprehend that he was going 
seriatim through all the items of this mea- 
sure, of which he disapproved, but such 
was not his intention. He would state 
He ob- 


generally what he did object to. 
jected, in the first place, to the reduction of 
duties on articles of luxury, unless it could 
be clearly shown that such reductions 
would give an increase to the revenue. He 
objected further to all such reductions of 
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duties as would give a profit merely to the 
seller, and not benefit the consumer. He 
also objected to the reduction of duties 
on all articles where similar articles were 
grown or manufactured in this country, 
unless it could be shown that the present 
protection was more than necessary. He 
objected, too, to the reduction of the duties 
on timber, as most injurious to the interests 
of our American colonies. He objected, 
further, to the reduction of the duties on 
ores and metals, as altogether uncalled for. 
{A noble Lord: The noble Earl does not 
object to the whole tariff.] No; he ap- 
proved of the reduction of the duties on 
coffee and rice, for instance, as being de- 
cidedly beneficial to the poorer classes. Com- 
plaints had been made of the slow progress 
of free-trade ; but the complaint would not 
have to be made much longer. Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers had, by this new tariff, 
thrown open the flood-gates of a torrent, 
which they would find it utterly impossible 
to stem. One manufacture only had been 
excepted—silk ; but the British manufac- 
turer of this article need not flatter him- 
self that he was safe amid the uni- 
versal ruin; he was merely reserved to 
be offered up as a peace-offering to 
France on the first opportunity. The 
noble Earl had said that the tariff panic was 
fast passing away, but he was mistaken ; 
he had that very day received a communi- 
cation from North Devon, stating that 
there was no sale for either cattle or corn. 
[*Oh!"] Oh, oh! he could say oh! oh! 
too. Yes, he would repeat, that in North 
Devon there was no adequate sale for 
either cattle or corn ; and when the effects 
of the tariff became to be known, the same 
would be the case all over the country. It 
appeared to him that some mistrust might 
naturally have occurred to the minds of 
her Majesty’s Ministers, when they found 
that their indifferent majority the other 
evening was composed in a great measure 
of their political antagonists ; they might 
have felt a mistrust, when they found this 
measure was hailed out of Parliament by 
the men whose avowed object was the dis- 
turbance of all the interests of the country. 
One of the leading Chartists, in reference 
to the tariff, had said: —‘‘ We are going 
on gloriously now ; we shall soon have 
anarchy, and then we shall have our 
rights.” Again, a hatter, in a large busi- 
ness, when asked his opinion of the tariff, 
said he did not care about it, for he should 
import all his hats from abroad ; and when 
asked, what then was to become of his 
2N 
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workmen, replied very coolly, “‘Oh, the| cheapest. He was sorry to see in man 
workmen will starve ;” but no, the work- | parts of the present tariff these differential 


men would not starve, nor would they go | 
into the new prisons prepared for them by 

the Poor-law commissioners ; they would 

assert their rights ; and he therefore called 

upon their Lordships, not merely from 

motives of humanity, but from motives of | 
prudence, to pause before they agreed to 

this measure, which would infallibly throw 

out of employment immense multitudes of 
their countrymen. 

The Earl of Radnor said, no doubt there | 
was great distress, not only in the manufac- 
turing districts, but among the agriculturists 
also, but that distress was assuredly not 
owing to the new tariff. If there was 
anything about the tariff likely to increase 
that distress, it was, that it did not go far | 
enough; its faults were those, not of 
commission, but of omission. He had no 
doubt that some trades would be injured at 
first by the operation of the taritl—such, 
for instance, as glove-makers and shoe- 
makers. He was satisfied, however, that 
they would ultimately experience ne ill- 
effects from the tariff, and as regarded 
other articles it went much further. He 
entirely differed from the noble Earl as to 
the effects of the differential duties, as he 
believed them to be most mischievous— 
mischievious to the country, for whose sup- 
posed advantage they were imposed, and 
mischievous to the country by which they 
were paid. At the same time, differential 
duties, so far from being advantageous to 
the Exchequer, they occasioned a falling off 
in the revenue. The effect of these duties 
was to divert capital from its natural chan- 
nels, and to hold out inducements to em- 
bark it in speculations which would never 
be entered into but for these duties. This 
was more particularly observable in our 
West-India colonies, where soils utterly 
unfit for the cultivation of sugar had been 
engaged in the produce of that article. 
The effect obviously was to divert capital 
from more profitable and advantageous 
means of employment to less profitable 
sources. They had been told the other 
night that these differential duties must be 
retained, because we compelled our colonies 
to take our manufactures. But he would 
ask whether, by this means, we were not 
doing an injury to both countries. Would 
it not be more reasonable and wise to allow 
our colonies to buy articles of manufacture 
where they could get them at the cheapest 
rate, and that we should be allowed to buy 

















duties had been increased in a most extra. 
ordinary way. It was curious to watch 
the operation of some of these duties, For 
instance, take the differential duty on 
tallow; he found that the differential 
duty on that article in favour of our colo- 
nies was not less than 216 per cent. 
Now, he found that last year, with this 
enormous differential duty, the whole 
amount of colonial tallow imported was 
only 1,020 cwt., which was not the 
90th part of the whole quantity imported. 
He should have thought that one of the 
very best things that the Government 
could do, would be to take the differential 
duties out of the tariff. He feared how- 
ever, that instead of doing this, that 
amongst other cases of the kind, a new 
differential duty has been made for the 
advantage of the island of Ceylon, by im- 
posing a differential duty of 100 per cent. 
on such a trifling article as cocoa-nut oil. 
The Earl of Wicklow said, that before 
going into the committee, he must beg to 
protest against the course which the noble 
Earl at the Table (Earl Stanhope) had 
thought proper to adopt to-night. Having 
failed in argument to convince their Lord- 
ships, he now thought proper to appeal to 
the passions of the people, and to intimi- 
date them by expressing a threat as to the 
course which individuals would take in 
case they were thrown out of employment. 
The partisans of the noble Earl must have 
the good sense to know that those who 
supported this measure had but one object 
in view, namely, the adoption of such a 
measure as would give employment, and 
promote the industry and activity of our 
manufactures. He was fully persuaded 
that the course taken by her Majesty’s 
Ministers was one in every respect likely 
to increase the manufactures, and to pro- 
mote the industry of the country. He 
was convinced, under the circumstances in 
which the country was placed, the improve- 
ments which had been made in every de- 
partment of our manufacture, with our 
great wealth, and with the means of dis- 
posing of our manufactures, we might bid 
defiance to all competition with the rest of 
the world, and this was one of the reasons 
which induced him not to consider the bill 
now before the House as a final measure. 
He repeated it was his firm belief that it 
was but a first step in a course of more 
liberal policy. It gave him great satisfac- 
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were the sincere conviction of his mind. 
The noble Earl had quoted the words of 
the First Minister of the Crown, to show 
that similar opinions influenced his mind ; 
and it was because he (the Earl of Wick- 
low) believed that to be the case that he 
now gave this measure his support. He did 
not expect that the principles which were 
advaneed so strongly would be attended 
with all the success which possibly their 
supporters might anticipate, because he be- 
lieved that other nations might think, how- 
ever conducive to our interests these prin- 
ciples were, they might not be so conducive 
to theirs. The noble Earl supported pro- 
hibition, because it was under prohibition 
that our manufactures had so thriven. It 
was prohibition which had brought our 
manufactures from infancy to their full 
and mature growth ; but it did not follow 
that now—in their maturity—they should 
be supported by the same system. Other 
nations knew that as well as we did, and, 
not unnaturally, they were now desirous 
of adopting the very same principles which 
had so successfuly fostered our manufac- 
tures. He therefore apprehended that the 
difficulties which they might expect would 
come not from home, but from other na- 
tions. They might say that we could not 


call upon them to adopt for their infant 
manufactures that system which we now 


applied to our matured manufactures. He 
was convinced that no argument which we 
could hold out to France, or America, or 
Prussia, could prevail upon them to enter 
upon that competition which we desired. 
France had already made a large increase 
to the duty on linens, and that, no doubt, 
would be most prejudicial to the linen ma- 
nufacture in Scotland and Ireland. It 
might be said that it was strange, when we 
held out these hopes of liberality and free- 
trade, that other countries would not 
respond to them. It was not strange. He 
thought that they would find that the 
Prussian League and America would adopt 
the same system, and that as we relaxed 
the ties of our commerce other nations 
would tighten theirs. This he thought 
was a sufficient reason for the slow and 
gradual progress which her Majesty’s Mi- 
nisters had proposed, and on these grounds 
he approved of the principles laid down in 
the tariff. It went far enough, and not 
too far. He now wished to make a remark 
in reference to an observation made the 
other night by the noble Duke on the 
cross-bench (the Duke of Richmond). The 
noble Duke said, if the measure had been 
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proposed by the late Government it would 
not have been supported by a majority of 
their Lordships. The noble Duke meant 
to insinuate that those who sat on that 
(the Ministerial) side of the House would 
not have given it their support. He be- 
lieved there were very few of their Lord- 
ships who had less pinned their faith to the 
sleeve of any Government than he had. 
Nevertheless, he would at once avow to 
the noble Duke, that he should have done 
as the noble Duke supposed—he should 
have voted against the measure. His rea- 
son was, because he should have thought 
the subject much too complicated, much 
too difficult, for him to form his own opi- 
nion upon. He would form his own opi- 
nion on a simple question, but in great 
complicated questions of State policy he 
should feel that he was giving too much 
to his own opinion if he felt that he was 
bound to follow it in opposition to the 
general policy of those whose political o- 
nions he approved of. If her Majesty's 
late Ministers had proposed this measure, 
and if he had found it opposed by the 
leaders of that party to which he was at- 
tached, he should have acted with them 
and voted against it. But he was placed 
in an entirely different situation the other 
night. He found men in whom he had 
every confidence bringing forward a mea- 
sure which he himself approved of, and 
which, too, he found was supported by the 
members of the late Government, and was 
only opposed by the noble Earl at the 
Table (Earl Stanhope). Under these cir- 
cumstances he thought the noble Duke 
(the Duke of Richmond) need not be sur- 
prised, or at a loss to account for the large 
majority with which the second reading of 
the measure was carried. 

Earl Fortescue did not intend to go into 
the general question, but had merely risen 
in consequence of an observation that had 
been made by the noble Earl (Earl Stan- 
hope). The noble Earl stated that he had 
received a statement from the north of 
Devonshire, in which he was informed that 
there were no dealings in the markets, in 
agricultural produce, in that part of the 
country. Now it happened that he was 
connected with that part of the country, 
and had come from there within a day or 
two; and he felt bound to say that, as far as 
his information went, he was quite satisfied 
that the state of things described by the 
noble Earl—and which he very much 
doubted altogether—must be confined to a 
very small part of the country. When the 
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tariff was first circulated, it certainly 
excited a pretty general panic amongst 
those engaged in agricultural pursuits in 
that part of the country, but it lasted a very 
short time, and he believed that the markets 
were now in that state in which they were 
before the tariff was proposed. There had 
been no falling off in the price of corn, and 
he could say this without hesitation, as he 
had come from the north of Devonshire 
within the last day or two, and he might 
add, that everything there satisfied him 
that the alarm at the tariff was at an end. 
With respect to the tariff itself, he would 
only observe, that instead of thinking it 
went too far, he thought that it did not go 
far enough. He hailed it, however, with 
pleasure, as the first step in a right direc- 
tion, and he hoped that the Government 
would be induced to proceed in the same 
path. 

House in committee. 

Earl Stanhope moved that the duty on 
oxen, cows, bulls, and calves, be taken by 
weight. 

The Duke of Buckingham considered the 
tariff to be an alarming proposition, and 
cordially supported the amendment of the 
noble Earl. 

Their Lordships divided on the question 
that the words proposed to be left out 
stand part of the question :—Contents 44 ; 
Non-contents 8: Majority 36. 

Earl Stanhope next objected to the re- 
duction of duty on seeds, and moved that 
this title be struck out of the schedule. 

Amendment negatived. 

Earl Stanhope then moved, that class 4, 
relating to woods, be struck out. Negatived 
without a division. 

The classes were all agreed to. 

The House resumed. Bill reported to be 
read a third time. 

Their Lordships adjourned. 
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Savines-Banxs.] Mr. Hume rose, in 
consequence of the notice which he had 
given, to move for a select committee to 
inquire into the proceedings of the commis- 
sioners for the reduction of the national 
debt, the commissioners for the manage- 
ment of Savings-banks, and the Lords Com- 
missioners of the Treasury, with the monies 
of the Savings-banks, in the years 1836 to 
1841 inclusive, by which proceedings a 
large sum had been added to the national 
debt without the sanction of Parliament. 
In the first instance he wished to observe, 
that his motion did not affect, and was not 
intended in any way to affect, the property 
or the credit of the Savings-banks. All 
he wished was to lay before the House a 
novel proceeding, novel at least, till within 
these few years, from which, if it were not 
checked, much evil would assuredly arise. 
A power had been assumed by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer and the Lords of 
the Treasury to add as they pleased to the 
national debt, without coming before that 
House, as they ought to do, for the neces- 
sary authority. Since the national debt 
was first established, until the year 1836, 
no power had been assumed by any party 
to add to the national debt without the 
sanction of Parliament. But it appeared 
that between the years 1836 and 1841, the 
sum of 5,395,569/. had been added to the 
permanent debt of the country, without 
the previous knowledge and Sanction of 
Parliament. Such a thing was never known 
until the then Chancellor of the Exchequer 
(Mr. S. Rice) devised this mode to meet the 
financial exigencies of the day. He held 
in his hand the act of the 4th George 4th, 
cap. 92, which was entitled “An Act to 
Consolidate and Amend the Laws relating 
to Savings-banks,” and in it he found not 
one word respecting Exchequer-bills, not 
one word connected with the national debt; 
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and yet, strange to say, it was under certain 
of the clauses of that act that the former 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, with the 
sanction of the Lords of the Treasury, had 
increased the national debt without the in- 
tervention of Parliament. It would be re- 
collected, that in the year ending the 5th 
of January, 1837, the surplus revenue was 
2,180,092/7. In the five successive years, 
1838, 1839, 1840, 1841, and 1842, there 
was a deficit, and the public was very much 
puzzled to know how the then Chancellor of 
the Exchequer contrived tocarry on the busi- 
ness of the country without coming to Parlia- 
ment. This remained a mystery until 1838, 
when he discovered the sleight-of-hand— 
as he might term it,—the manner in which 
the Treasury had been recruiting its 
finances, without paying the compliment to 
the House of Commons of requiring its 
authority, without in any respect requesting 
its sanction for their proceedings. If this 
power were allowed, why then the Govern- 
ment might raise any sum of money by 
funding the proceeds of the Savings-banks, 
which was the course taken, and creating 
a permanent 3 per cent. debt, without the 
trouble of coming to Parliament. In the 
years 1838, 1839, 1840, 1841, and 1842, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer borrowed mo- 
ney from the Savings-banks nearly sufficient, 
with the surplus of 2,100,092/. of the year 
1837, to meet the deficit of the revenue. 
He had found out how the matter was 
managed. When, for instance, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer wanted 100,000/., 
and there was a deficiency in the revenue, 
as of late years had generally been the 
case, he directed the commissioners of the 
sinking fund to take 100,000/. of the money 
deposited by the Savings-banks, and to 
apply that 100,000/. to the purchase of 
Exchequer-bills. Thus, so many Exchequer- 
Bills were taken from the Government ; 
and at the end of the quarter the commis- 
sioners for the reduction of the national 
debt were directed to calculate what the 
current rates of stock were, and to pay over 
to the commissioners of the Savings-banks 
the amount borrowed—adding, by this 
means, to the funded debt of the country 
100,000/. The hon. Member then pro- 
ceeded to enumerate the addition made to 
the funded debt in consequence of this 
system, from October, 1836, to April, 1841, 
amounting to 5,395,569/. 3 per cents., and 
creating a charge upon the public of 
163,940/. annually. The deficit for the 
years 1838 to 1842, inclusive, amounted to 
6,209,120/. If they deducted from that 
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the surplus of 1837, being 2,130,092/., it 
would leave a net deficit of 4,079,028/. 
But the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
in that period borrowed from the Savings- 
banks, through the agency of the commis- 
sioners of the sinking fund, and without 
the sanction or knowledge of Parliament, 
4,916,7571., being actually 916,000/. more 
than the occasion required. The right hon. 
Baronet the Member for Tamworth had 
stated that when he came into office the 
deficiency was 10,000,000/. ; but there was 
no such deficiency. The fact was, that 
when the late Ministry give over their 
charge to the right hon. Baronet there was 
not a single shilling of arrear—all hast been 
funded. When the right hon. Baronet 
assumed the Government of the country 
there were no arrears. His object, in mak- 
ing this motion, was not to censure one 
party more than another. What he con- 
tended for was, that Government had no 
right or power to take such steps as had 
been taken, in borrowing money from the 
Savings-banks, and adding to the funded 
debt of the country, without appealing to 
Parliament. In 1838, he had brought this 
subject before the House, and in a series of 
resolutions, one of which he would read, as 
it proved that he was perfectly cognizant 
of the evil which he wished to check. It 
ran thus :— 


“ That by the existing law the commissioners 
may buy, sell, and exchange the Government 
security of the Savings-banks as they may 
think fit; they may purchase Exchequer-bills, 
and exchange them for stock; they may sell 
out stock and purchase Exchequer-bills, thereby 
affecting materially the currency of the coun« 
try, and changing the nature of the public 
debt, without the previous knowledge of Par- 
liament; and it appears they have exercised 
these powers largely during the last 20 years, 
having paid 35,355,014. for the purchase of 
stock and Exchequer-bills, and received from 
the sale of stock and Exchequer Bills the sum 
of 16,684,6451., leaving 18,670,369/. as the 
amount of cost of the stock and Exchequer- 
bills standing in their names on the 20th of 
November, 1837.” 


The facts which he stated at that time 
were all admitted, but the time was not 
considered fit to remedy the evil. In 1838 
the hon. Member for Portsmouth (Mr. T. 
Baring) who was then Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, admitted that the law was a 
bad law. He observed that he had found 
the law, that he had used the law, but at 
the same time admitted that it was bad. 
Still, notwithstanding that declarat on the 
right hon. Gentleman had continued to act 
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on the same principle. If the matter were 
not inquired into and checked, the Govern- 
ment might add as much as they pleased to 
the debt of the country, and set Parliament 
completely at defiance. He wished for the 
appointment of a committee, in order, if 
any error had crept into the mode of ma- 
naging these funds, that it might be 
corrected. It had been argued, in opposi- 
tion to those who objected to the system, 
that it was beneficial, inasmuch as if the 
Government were pressed for money, and 
the facility afforded by the Savings-banks 
with reference to Exchequer-bills were re- 
moved, the public service might be impeded. 
There were some men who would try any 
shift rather than proceed in the direct line 
of honesty ; but every wise man would sce 
the propriety of adopting a different line of 
conduct. The late Chancellor of the 
Exchequer belonged to a Government that 
had exceeded their income every year since 
1838, and in consequence they had recourse 
to those schemes and shifts which he so 
strongly censured, Now in his opinion, an 
inquiry ought to be immediately set on foot, 
and a bill afterwards brought in to correct 
the evil which he had pointed out—the 
monstrous evil of the Government having 
it in its power to increase the national debt 
at pleasure, without applying to Parliament. 
He was perfectly satisfied, from the man- 
ner in which the right hon. Baronet had 
expressed himself when he brought forward 
his financial statement, that he would be 
the last man to have recourse to such expe- 
dients for the purpose of raising money, 
but still he should be very sorry indeed to 
intrust any individual with the power of 
doing what had been done—with the power 
of adding to the funded debt of the coun- 
try, without making a regular application 
to the House of Commons on the subject. 
The hon, Member concluded by moving 

“That a select committee be appointed 
to inquire into the proceedings of the commis- 
sioners for the reduction of the national 
debt, the commissioners for the management 
of Savings-banks, and the Lords commis- 
sioners of the Treasury, with the monies 
of Savings-banks in the years 1836 to 1841, 
both inclusive, by which, under the act of 
9 George 4th, cap. 92, entitled ‘An Act to 
consolidate and amend the laws relating to Sav- 
ings-banks, the amount of 5,395,569/. of 3 
per cent. stock has been added to the national 
debt, without the previous knowledge or sanc- 
tion of Parliament.’* 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
listened to the speech of the hon, Gentle- 
man who had just sat down with great 
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attention: but he confessed that he did not 
think that it had assigned any sufficient 
reason for the House to grant the committee 
for which he sought. On the contrary, 
the speech of the hon. Gentleman in itself 
furnished grounds for resisting the appoint- 
ment of a committee of inquiry. The hon. 
Gentleman had stated that a committee 
was necessary because the law with refer- 
ence to Savings-banks had left a power to 
the commissioners for the reduction of the 
national debt of investing the money of 
Savings-banks either in Exchequer-bills, or 
otherwise in the funds, as might seem best 
for the convenience of the Government, 
The hon. Gentleman stated that the prac- 
tice had been opposed by different Gentle- 
men who filled the office of Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and admitting, as the hon. 
Gentleman did, that the law sanctioned the 
practice, the hon. Gentleman called for an 
inquiry into the extent to which it had been 
carried. But as the hon. Gentleman had 
admitted that the law sanctioned the pro- 
ceedings in question, he surely needed no 
committee to ascertain under what circum- 
stances they had been carried on. And if 
he objected to these practices, he should 
have called upon the House at the time 
when they last took place, or even at asub- 
sequent period, to condemn and put an 
end to the system. This course the hon, 
Member had not pursued, and now he had 
no elaim upon the House for a committee 
of inquiry. If the hon. Member thought 
the law defective, he should have moved 
for its amendment, and for the taking away 
the power of the exercise of which he com- 
plained, but to call for a committee of in- 
quiry was certainly a work of superfluity. 
But the hon. Member would probably say, 
“You may make an inquiry at once, 
and you can co no harm by it.” But he 
could assure the hon. Gentleman that 
it was at all times a delicate matter 
to create discussion upon. To discuss 
the investment of the funds of Savings- 
banks was apt to create in the minds of those 
who had money invested in them, doubts as 
to the validity of their security, and, at the 
present time, especially, that was not desira- 
ble, on account of the distress and consequent 
anxiety which so generally prevailed. He 
could assure the hon. Member, that since 
he had given notice of his motion, he had 
received intimations that there did exist a 
feeling of anxiety among the holders of 
those funds, which an inquiry would prob- 
ably tend to increase, not, indeed, to the 


injury of the public, but to the individual 
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injury of those who might have small sums 
invested in Savings-banks, and who would 
thus be induced prematurely to withdraw 
them, and, in consequence, to forfeit the 
benefits accruing from this species of in- 
vestment. On these grounds, he would 
oppose the motion of the hon. Gentleman. 
He would be most happy to furnish the 
hon. Member with any information upon 
the subject which he might wish to obtain, 
but he must say that the facts relating to 
the transactions in question had been al- 
ready detailed, usque ad nauseam. To 
rant the committee sought for, to allow 
the hon. Member to go into those minute 
details which he knew the,hon. Member 
was apt to indulge in, to allow him to ex- 
amine all sorts of functionaries connected 
with Savings-banks, was a course to which 
he would not accede, and which he thought 
it was his bounden duty, as far as he 
could, to prevent. The hon. Gentleman 
had told them of the late excess of expen- 
diture over the revenue, and they had also 
been told, that that deficiency had been 
supplied by using the funds of the Savings- 
banks. He regretted the excess, and he 
admitted the application of the funds to a 
certain extent ; but upon that subject he 
had expressed his opinion, when the matter 


was, upon a former occasion, brought under 


the notice of the House. He then said, 
that it was not expedient to raise money, 
without the Government having obtained 
the consent of Parliament for the loans in 
question, and he required no committee in 
order to form and pronounce an opinion 
upon such a subject. But he also said 
then, and he repeated the assertion now, 
that the transactions in question had no 
eflect upon the security of the money in- 
vested in Savings-banks, which was as 
good as that which every holder of funded 
property in this country possessed. They 
had been told, that everybody had been 
puzzled as to how these transactions had 
been carried on, but the mode had 
been described every year by every person 
who had taken part in the discussions upon 
the subject. It was set forth in the returns 
and documents laid upon the Table of the 
House, and the hon. Gentleman must have 
been quite aware of that mode as appeared 
from his speech upon the question in 1838, 
The resolution which the hon. Member 
proposed then had no reference to the point 
of Government raising money through the 
medium of Savings-banks, but it referred to 
the power given to the commissioners of 
Savings-banks of investing the money under 
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their charge in the funded and unfunded 
debt, to the extent of 20,000,000/. Why, 
in 1838, did not the hon. Gentleman move 
a resolution condemning the practice of 
which the hon. Gentleman now complained 
—a practice which was apparent in the 
papers of the House? But the hon. Gen- 
tleman having omitted that which was the 
proper course for him to have pursued, of 
either moving such a resolution, or of bring- 
ing in a bill to put an end to the power of 
the existence of which he disapproved, he 
now came down, five years after, and stated 
that nobody knew of what was going on, 
and that he must have a committee to in- 
quire, at the risk of disturbing the whole 
Savings-bank system. Thinking, there- 
fore, that there was need for no such in- 
quiry, he should resist the motion of the 
hon. Gentleman. With respect to the 
practice complained of, he had already ex- 
pressed his opinion. He thought that Go- 
vernment should have stated to Parliament 
that there was an intention of making use 
of the discretionary power given to it by 
law, and of raising money by borrowing 
the funds of the Savings-banks; but that 
there had been any intention of conceal 
ment in the matter he most distinctly de- 
nied. The figures and facts of the case 
were already before the House—there was 
nothing to be inquired into—and he en- 
treated the House not to grant the com- 
mittee moved for. 

Mr. Baring concurred with the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex. 
chequer, and from the experience which he 
had had in the Treasury he could bear his 
testimony to the fact that an inquiry like 
that which was now moved for could not 
be carried on without great public incon- 
venience. Although such inconvenience 
might be disregarded if it were absolutely 
necessary that it should be encountered for 
the purpose of an investigation to find out 
the truth, yet, in a case like the present, 
where there had not been the slightest at. 
tempt at concealment—where the practices 
in question were admitted to exist—he did 
not see the least necessity for an inquiry. 
Returns relating to the subject had been 
already laid upon the Table of the House, 
and if further information were wanted, 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer stated that it should be 
forthcoming. The proper course for the 
hon. Member for Montrose to have pur 
sued would have been to take away the 
power of which he complained, and which 
was admitted to exist under an act of Pare 
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liament. In fact too the figures and state- 
ments of the hon. Gentleman were inac- 
curate. In framing his motion the hon. 
Gentleman had confounded operations of 
different natures. Changing unfunded to 
funded debt did not give rise to an increase 
of debt. It did not create new debts ; it 
was merely a change of name. The whole 
amount of debt actually contracted did not 
amount to more than 2,500,000/. instead 
of 5,000,000/. as stated by the hon. Gen- 
tleman’s motion. It was hardly fair to 
charge the late Government with anything 
like secresy in these transactions. Every 
year regular returns on the subject were 
Jaid upon the Table of the House. It was 
well known that however secret a Minister 
might be with respect to his intentions, he 
could not be secret with respect to his acts; 
and every person who took an interest in 
the subject had an opportunity from the 
returns of ascertaining the conduct of Go- 
vernment in the matter. Last year, when 
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he was asked his opinion as to whether the 
power under discussion should be invested 
in a Government, he had stated that he 
conceived it should not be left in the hands 
of the Executive Government ; but he did 
not want a committee of inquiry to enable 
him to pronounce such an opinion. Let 


the hon. Gentleman, if he chose, bring ina 
bill upon the subject, and he would join in 
its discussion. but without abandoning 
his opinions upon the point, he must say 
that if he came into office and found the 
discretionary power in question left in the 
hands of the Executive Government, he 
had yet to be taught that the Executive 
should not carry into cflect the powers 
which by law emma to it, whatever 
might be the opinion of individual Mem- 
bers of that Executive with respect to the 
propriety of its being invested with those 
powers. If every official connected with 
the revenue, from the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to the Custom-house officer, 
were to consider and debate upon the 
propriety of the powers delegated to them, 
instead of putting them into operation, they 
would soon make a pretty mess of the col- 
lection of the revenue. He had heard with 
much satisfaction, and he quite agreed in 
the statement, that, whatever opinion might 
be entertained with reference to the expe- 
diency of the practices under discussion, 
there was no doubt that nothing irregular 
had taken place with respect to the funds, 
and that nothing had been done which 
tampered with the security of the funds of 
Savings-banks, or which would tend to 
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place them in a less advantageous position 
than that which they at present occupied, 

Mr. W. Williams remarked that the 
practice under the notice of the House had 
been condemned by both the right hon. 
Gentlemen, the present, and thejlate Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. The proper 
course would, therefore, be to introduce a 
bill doing away with the discretionary power 
held by the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
It was not similar to any power exercised 
by any individuals in this country, with 
the exception of that enjoyed by the Poor. 
law commissioners. The Government could 
convert the funds of Savings-banks into 
Exchequer-bills whenever it pleased, or 
could convert them into stock, and by 
means of this system they could neutralise 
the power, constitutionally enjoyed by the 
House of Commons, over the expenditure 
and monetary system of the country. He 
had given notice at the close of last Ses- 
sion that he would bring in a bill to do 
away with the system under discussion, 
for he believed that many of the evils which 
at present were pressing upon the country, 
had their origin in this tampering with 
the currency between the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer for the time being, the com- 
missioners of Savings-banks, and the 
Governor and Company of the Bank of 
England, who could withdraw or put into 
circulation enormous sums of paper money. 
These agents, he believed, were at present 
at work, and he was most anxious that the 
power of meddling with the Savings-banks 
by the Executive should be put an end to. 
He had been prevented from bringing for- 
ward the bill of which he had given notice 
by the extent and importance of the public 
business which had been under considera- 
tion this Session ; but if the hon. Member 
for Montrose did not bring in a bill next 
Session, he would pledge himself to intro- 
duce a measure to take away from the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer the power of 
meddling with the stock of the Savings- 
banks without the concurrence of Parlia- 
ment. Such, he thought, the best course 
which could be pursued. 

Mr. Hume would take the sense of the 
House upon his motion. If there was 
nothing wrong to be exposed, what could 
they fear from an inquiry? The manner 
in which Exchequer-bills were manage 
was not, he suspected, altogether blame- 
less, and if they gave him his committee, 
he would prove that there existed partiali- 
ties as regarded their issue. What he 
wished to destroy was the power of adding 
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to the permanent debt of the country 
without the consent of the House of 


Commons. 


The House divided :—Ayes, 34 ; Noes, 


173: Majority, 139. 
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Ministers’ Money (Irevanp).] Mr. 
Sergeant Murphy rose to move the resolu- 
tion on this subject which he had placed 
on the paper. He merely wished to call 
the attention of the Government to a pres- 
sing and sore grievance, which was one, 
moreover, that he believed a vast majority 
of the Members of that House were wholly 
unacquainted with. Some months since 
he had the honour of presenting a petition, 
signed by 13,000 persons, on the subject of 
this impost. It was signed by persons of 
all denominations, and it emanated, not 
from any sectarian notions, but it came 
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before the House because the persons 
who signed it were persuaded they were 
appealing to be relieved from a heavy 
grievance, and one which called for le- 
gislative redress. But as, in his opi- 
nion, the House was not acquainted 
with the nature of this impost, it was 
necessary, in the first instance, briefly to 
state in what the grievance consisted, and 
he shoul preface his description of the 
origin of the tax by only one remark— 
that after tithes and Church-rates had 
been abolished in Ireland, it struck him as 
extraordinary that a payment equally 
onerous and uvjust should be suffered to 
remain in existence. By an act passed in 
the year 1665, which was for the purpose 
of providing for the payment of ministers’ 
money in corporate towns, it was provided 
(as stated in an extract of the statute 
embodied in a report of the commissioners) 
that the Lord-lieutenant and Chief 
Governor, with a certain number of the 
council, might assess the liberties and 
suburbs of Dublin, and other cities, to such 
an amount for the cure of souls out of each 
house as they might deem fit, provided 
that the assessment did not exceed Is. in 
the 1/. on the yearly value of each house. 
It then went on to state this should be the 
measure of the allotment for each house up 
to those of 60/. a year, and not exceeding 
that sum. Now on the bare statement of 
those provisions of the statute, he thought 
it must be obvious to every person, that 
the valuation which had been sanctioned 
by this act must press with a very unequal 
severity on many classes, and these the 
most indigent of the population. The first 
valuation was made shortly after the pass- 
ing of this act, and from that time to the 
present no change had been made in the 
principle of the allotment. ‘The corporate 
commissioners made an observation on this 
subject, which was well worthy the atten- 
tion of the House, and which was to this 
effect—that the improvement which had 
been made in modern times rendered many 
of the houses in old parts of the cities 
comparatively valueless, aud the conse- 
quence was that the greatest inequality 
prevailed in the imposition of this tax. 
Indeed it must be obvious that the fluctu- 
ations in the value of property since 1655 
must render the impost one of peculiar 
hardship; the more especially as the assess- 
ment being limited to houses up to 60/. 
a year, a house of twice that value was 
taxed in the same proportion as one only 
worth 10/. a year, When the period at 
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which this law was originally introduced 
into Ireland was taken into account, it be- 
came plain that the circumstances of the 
time did not render it any peculiar hard. 
ship. It must be borne in mind that, 
according to the policy of those times, the 
corporations represented nothing but the 
predominant sect ; and it was quite con- 
sistent with the number and influence of 
their members that they should set apart 
for the sustentation of their spiritual 
ministers such a sum as they deemed 
adequate to compensate their services, 
Had that principle been retained in its 
former integrity, he should be the last man 
to quarrel with it, because it was his 
opinion that the legislators of a country 
were quite justified in maintaining that 
the ministers of religion should be sustained 
by those who looked to them for spiritual 
consolation. But how completely had the 
affairs of Ireland been altered since that 
period! In the town which he represented, 
the inhabitants amounted to 110,000, and 
the Roman Catholics were to the Protest- 
ants as Sor 6 tol. And, according to the 
late census, the proportion throughout 
Ireland was as 8tol. Tithes, which were 
a charge and burden on the land, had 
been done away by legislative enactment ; 
Church-rates, which had been long sus- 
tained as the peculiar favourites of the 
Church, had also at length been done away 
by legislative enactment within the last 
seven or eight years, and ministers’ money 
ought to be treated in the same man- 
ner. Let no one who heard him sup- 
pose that in bringing forward this motion 
he was at all actuated by any spirit of 
hostility against the integrity and main- 
tenance of the Protestant Church in Ireland. 
He had no such notion. He thought 
Protestants entitled to the same rights of 
conscience as he claimed for himself ; and 
he believed it would do much to assuage 
the differences which unhappily sprung 
from religion in Ireland, and to amalgamate 
all classes, if they adopted his proposal to 
allow contributions to be made by each 
religious persuasion in the towns, accord- 
ing to the spiritual services which were 
rendered it. This was no novel doctrine. 
It had been promulgated in that House 
already ; and though it might be said that 
in trenching on the revenues of the Church 
he was not acting in accordance with 
the spirit of that oath which he took 
on becoming a Member of that House, 
he was happy to say that when a similar 
objection was made in 1834, the noble 
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Lord the present Secretary for the Colo- 
nies—one whose devotion to the Establish - 
ment was unquestioned—one who separated 
himself from his own political connections 
by reason of their supposed hostility to 
that institution in its integrity—rebuked 
the taunt that hon, Members of the Ro- 
man Catholic persuasion violated their 
pledge when they voted for the abolition 
of Church-rates. The noble Lord stated 
that he supported the measure then 
proposed, not because it would injure 
the Protestant Church, but because it 
would extend that Church, by making 
religion more beneficial, and giving secu- 
rity to the Establishment, He had wit- 
nessed the heart-burnings to which this 
payment gave rise, and how it fomented 
political animosities. If, then, in 1834 they 
had abolished Church-rates, and in 1835 
they had mitigated the burden of tithes, 
he left it to every dispassionate mind to 
say whether the system which enabled the 
minister of religion, through the agency 
of the proctor, to enter the humblest hovel, 
which was rated at 1s, in the pound, and, 
without avy preliminary notice, except the 
mere fact of non-payment, to sell the 
wretched furniture of the occupant by pub- 
lic auction, ought not tv be at once dis- 
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continued. He did not mean to infringe 


longer upon the time of the House. He 
had heard, and he admired the sentiment 
of the right hon. Gentleman at the head of 
the Government, that when any abuse was 
proved, he and the Government were bound 
to remove it. He had stated to them an 
admitted abuse ; he had shown that two 
imposts on the same footing had been 
abolished, and when it was added that the 
burden fell with a different pressure on the 
rich and the poor, he thought he had esta- 
blished such a “ proved abuse” as called 
loudly for abolition. Let them act on their 
own principles and adopt his resolution, 
and they would calm the dissensions which 
prevailed amongst the upper and lower 
orders, and make religion—what of all 
countries it was necessary it should be in 
Ireland—the union of peace and good will 
amongst men of all persuasions. [Mr. 
Shaw; What is the substitute for this 
tax?] The right hon. Gentleman might 
as well have asked for a substitute of 
Church-rates or tithes, when they were 
proposed to be abolished. The Govern- 
nent had avowed their desire to deal with 
“ proved abuses.” They had done so in 
the two instances he had stated, and the 
right hon, Gentleman’s logical and perspi- 
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cacious mind must be satisfied that his 
case was made out for the extinction of 
this, when he had proved its existence. 
There was the evil before them, and it was 
the duty of the Government, on its own 
showing, to apply a remedy. The hon. 
and Jearned Gentleman concluded by mov- 
ing the following resolution :— 


“ That this House will, on Wednesday, the 
13th day of this instant July, resolve itself into 
a committee of the whole House, to take into 
consideration the act 17 and 18 Charles 2nd, 
c. 7, intituled, ‘ An act for provision of Minis 
ters iu Cities, Corporate Towns, and making 
the Church of St. Andrew’s, in the Suburbs of 
the City of Dublin, presentative for ever,’ 
with a view to the repeal of so much thereof 
as relates to the provision of ministers in cities 
and corporate towns in Ireland.” 


Mr. Sergeant Jackson said, that the act 
provided for the revision of this impost 
every seven years, and if it were unequal, 
that was an argument for a new valuation, 
but no ground for abolishing the means of 
support which the clergy enjoyed in the 
towns. His hon. and learned Friend 
seemed to contend that there was nothing 
analogous to this impost in England. Now 
that was not the fact, for the 2nd and 3rd 
Edward 6th provided for the payment of 
personal tithes in several towns in Eng- 
land, but excepted Canterbury and Lon- 
don, on the ground that in the latter a 
poundage rate (such as that enforced in 
Ireland) existed. This rate was exceed- 
ingly low, and the means of support which 
it afforded the clergy were as moderate as 
was consistent with their station. 

Mr. Sheil thanked his hon. and learned 
Friend for having brought forward the 
question, which was one that greatly 
interested the people of Ireland. Un- 
less the Government should exhibit a 
disposition to accede to the wishes of the 
Irish, they might expect to have the Ro- 
man Catholic question revived, in all its 
force, in the course of next Session. He 
maintained that the property of the Church 
of England belonged to the State, and 
might, purposely, be subjected to such 
modifications as the Legislature might de- 
termine upon. The Legislature abolished 
Church-cess in Ireland, on the ground 
that it was an obnoxious tax ; so was Mi- 
nisters’ money, and ought, therefore, for 
the same reason, to be abolished. His 
hon, and learned Friend was asked to 
point out a substitute for the tax which 
he sought to get rid of. Now he thought 
that it ot not be difficult to find an 
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equivalent in the Irish church temporali- 
ties fund. If the mution should be lost 
now, he trusted that it would be renewed 
next Session. 

Mr. Shaw could not believe that the 
proposition before the House was brought 
forward seriously. He did not like the 
mode of paying Ministers’ money, nor did 
the clergymen themselves approve of it. 
He believed that nothing would be more 
agreeable to them than to be paid in an- 
other manner. If an arrangement of that 
kind could be devised, he would cheerfully 
assist in carrying it into effect ; but he 
never could consent to deprive a clergy- 
map of his income without offering him 
any compensation. 

Mr. M. J. O'Connell said, that if the 
present proposition had been brought for- 
ward by the Government, it would have 
been very proper in them to provide a 
substitute for the tax which it was sought 
to abolish ; but individual Members who 
complained of a grievance were not bound 
to take that course. They would leave to 
the Government the task of finding a sub- 
stitute. If, however, he felt himself called 
upon to say whence a sum equivalent to 
that of Ministers’ money might be derived, 
he would point to the sinecure bishoprics 
and sinecure livings in Ireland. It was a 
remarkable fact, that most of the clergy- 
men of Dublin and Cork had other sources 
of income besides Ministers’ money. He 
would give his hearty support to the mo- 
tion, and he believed that Government 
could not follow any course more calcu- 
lated to conduce to the peace of Ireland 
than by taking up this question. 

Sir R. Inglis said, that the declaration 
made by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Dungarvon, that they might 
expect the Roman Catholic question to be 
revived in all its force next Session, coupled 
with the fact of a motion being now 
brought forward to deprive a portion of 
the clergy of Ireland of their incomes 
without giving them any compensation, 
was a proof of the perfect inutility of all 
the concessions which had been made to 
the Roman Catholics, The experience of 
the last twelve years ought to convince 
the House of the folly of continuing in the 
same course. 

Sir W. Somerville said, that the Govern- 
ment ought to do something with respect 
to this question. If the present state of 
thiogs should continue, it would be hope- 
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less to expect that amalgamation of parties 
and removal of religious bickerings which 
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was so desirable. He believed that. the 
Irish people’s objection was not to the 
establishment, but to the payment for its 
support. If the Protestants would only 
pay their bishops, the Catholics would not 
care how many they had. He trusted 
that the present motion would be the pre- 
cursor of many others on the subject. 

Mr. Litton said, that the Ministers’ 
money was not a tax on occupiers, but on 
landlords, for when a lease of a house was 
granted, the amount of the rent was always 
measured by the amount of the local im- 
positions to which the property was liable. 
He certainly thought it was desirable that 
the mode of levying this tax should be 
altered. He wished some arrangement 
might be made similar to that made with 
respect to tithes. 

Mr. Callaghan felt obliged to his hon. 
and learned Colleague for having brought 
this motion forward, even at this inconve- 
nient period of the Session, where it only 
for the admissions which had been elicited 
from the other side. It was now generally 
admitted that the manner of levying this 
tax was an objectionable one, and that the 
only thing to be wished was to find a sub- 
stitute. Many of his constituents shared 
in the opinion that the Church Establish- 
ment was a burden on the country, and 
that the sooner it was put an end to the 
better. 

Lord Eliot said, the grievance, so gra- 
phically described by hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite, was now for the first time, brought 
before the House of Commons. He, holding 
the situation of Secretary for Ireland, had 
not received a single memorial on the 
subject. He agreed that it was desirable 
a less objectionable mode of levying the 
tax should be devised ; and if it could be 
shown that in some other manner an ade- 
quate provision might be made for the 
clergy, he for one, should not be disposed 
to object to such an arrangement. He 
could, not, however, look upon the clergy 
of Ireland as an adequately remunerated 
body of men, and could not consent to see 
them deprived of any of their present 
sources of income, unless a proper substt- 
tute was proposed. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman had not moved for a committee 
of inquiry, but demanded at once a com- 
mittee to repeal this source of income, 
without attempting to suggest a substi- 
tute. Under these circumstances, he 
thought the House was called on to reject 
this motion by a very large majority. 


Mr. Serjeant Murphy said, that though 
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the question of this grievance had never 
been mooted in Parliament since 1665, yet 
every man connected with the Irish go- 
yernment who had spoken on this ques- 
tion, had admitted, that it was a grievance 
which the whole clergy wished to see 
modified. Was not that admission in itself 
a justification of his motion ? An admitted 
grievance was now shown to exist, and it 
was not his business but the business of 
Government, to provide aremedy. Surely, 
it would not be said, that the Church was 
not rich enough for its own maintenance ? 

The House divided :—Ayes 56; Noes 
85: Majority 29. 
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Cripps, W. Goring, C. 


Damer, hon. Col, 
Denison, E. B. 
Dickinson, F. H. 


Goulborn, rt. hon. H. 
Graham, rt. hn. Sir J. 
Greene, T. 
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Nicholl, right hon. J. 
Norreys, Lord 
Northland, Visct. 
O’Brien, A. S. 


Grimston, Visct, 
Grogan, E. 
Halford, H, 
Hamilton, W. J. 


Hamilton, Lord C, Palmer, G. 
Hardinge, rt.hn,Sirff. Peel, right hon. Sir R. 
Hardy, J. Peel, J. 

Henley, J. W. Pigot, Sir R. 
Herbert, hon. S. Pringle, A. 


Rushbrooke, Col. 
Scarlett, hon. R. C, 
Scott, hon. F. 
Shaw, right hon. F. 
Sheppard, T, 
Sibthorp, Col. 
Smyth, Sir H. 
Sutton, hon. H. M, 
Trench, Sir F. 
Trevor, hon. G, R. 
Vere, Sir C. B. 
Verner, Col. 
Vesey, hon. T. 
Vivian, J. E. 
Wodehouse, E. 
Young, J. 
TELLERS, 
Fremantle, Sir T. 
Baring, H. 


Ilervey, Lord A. 
Hope, hon. C. 
Hussey, T. 

Inglis, Sir R. H. 
Jackson, J. D. 
Jermyn, Earl 
Jones, Capt. 
Knightley, Sir C. 
Lawson, A. 
Lefroy, A. 

Litton, E. 
Lygon, hon. Gen. 
Mackenzie, T. 
Mackenzie, W. F. 
Mc Geachy, F. A. 
Marsham, Visct. 
Masterman, J. 
Meynell, Capt. 
Mundy, E. M. 


Dissection—THE Anatomy Act.] Mr. 
Hardy rose, pursuant to the following 
notice :— 


“To take into consideration the petition of 
William Roberts on the Anatomy Act, and to 
move for a committee to inquire and report 
on the working thereof, and to recommend, 
if necessary, amendments of the same.’? 


The petitioner, he said, had discovered 
a fluid which, applied to human bodies 
after death, rendered them capable of 
being used for anatomical purposes in the 
summer months, and for a much longer 
time than without such preparation they 
could be rendered available for the pur- 
poses of science. But it was stated to the 
petitioner, that the summer lecturers were 
opposed to the use of the fluid invented 
by Mr. Roberts, and proposed to be used 
in preventing the putrefuction of animal 
substances. It appeared that Mr. Roberts 
had discovered a mode of preserving bodies 
for the purpose of dissection, which would 
prevent medical students from injuring their 
health, or running the risk of losing their 
lives, which they frequently did under the 
present system ; and therefore he trusted 
that the House would agree to his motion. 

Sir J. Graham said, that amidst the 
great variety of subjects that were brought 
under the consideration of the House, 
scarcely any question was less calculated 
for public discussion in an assembly of that 
kind than the present one. He thought also 
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that it was still less eligible for discussion 
before any tribunal which that House 
might appoint. He admitted, at the same 
time, the importance of the question. 
However distressing it might be to the 
feelings of some persons, it was absolutely 
necessary, for the benefit of the living, that 
anatomy should be practised. Until the 
Anatomy Act was passed, there were many 
outrages committed upon public decency, 
and much danger to human life was in- 
curred in the mode in which bodies were 
procured for dissection. During the in- 
quiries before the committee which was 
appointed at the suggestion of Mr. War- 
burton, to whose exertions the passing of 
the Anatomy Bill was mainly attributable, 
sufficiently disgusting exposures were made 
respecting the disinterment of bodies ; but 
since that bill had become the law of the 
land, the scenes of violence and crime 
which accompanied those exhumations bad 
almost, if not entirely ceased. He would 
inform his hon. and learned Friend that 
so long ago as that time, Mr. Warburton 
was in communication with the inventor 
upon the subject. It was then thought 
that the experiment of Mr. Roberts would 
be an available one. He could not dis- 
esemble from the House that two or 
three of the enactments of the Anatomy 
Act had not been complied with ; but 
he wished to set his hon. and learned 
friend right with regard to the provision 
respecting inspectors. The act did not 
prescribe three inspectors, but the clause 
was of a permissive nature, giving a power 
to appoint three inspectors should that 
number be thought necessary. One only 
had been nominated, consequently the 
expense of the whole establishment was 
less than if three had been appointed, 
while, he believed, the duty was better 
fulfilled than it would be if three inspec- 
tors were engaged. As to the quarter! 
returns, he had in his office distinct sn 
that his predecessors had from time to time 
watched the working of the act, therefore 
it had not been a dead letter; and he 
could assure his hon. and Jearned Friend 
that he had paid due attention to this 
department of his public business. The 
allegations respecting the burial of bodies 
were submitted by himself to a commission 
consisting of Mr. Rogers, a Queen’s coun- 
sel, and he believed now a deputy judge- 
advocate, and Mr. Green, a distinguished 
surgeon! and all the abuses complained of 
were checked, Dr. Somerville being warned 
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currence, All the provisions of the act 
were, he believed, most carefully attended 
to. Having stated the substance of the 
report, he hoped the House would not 
press for its production. Passing from the 
Anatomy Bill, he would now come to the 
prayer of the petition, which he believed 
to be, under the guise of an attempt to 
carry out more effectively the objects of 
that bill, an application of a grant from the 
public purse for an alleged discovery of 
national importance. If Mr. Roberts had 
made such a discovery as he had described, 
he would be entitled to a reward; but 
from the best information he had been 
able to collect, he was led to the conclusion 
that such was not the case. His hon. 
Friend had mentioned a certificate which 
was signed in 1836 by many eminent men, 
who stated that, from what they saw, it 
was a discovery of great importance and 
most useful to society. Three names were 
mentioned by his hon. Friend—Sir B. Bro- 
die, Mr. Stanley, and Mr. Green—and 
three more eminent persons and competent 
judges of the matter could scarcely have 
been found. His hon. Friend also said, 
that the teachers of anatomy were pre- 
judiced against Mr. Roberts, and wished 
to continue the present system for the 
sake of obtaining pupils. Why, to such 
a man as Sir 3. Brodie it must be a posi- 
tive sacrifice to be withdrawn from his 
professional business with patients; but 
he was a man who disregarded personal 
advantages in his zeal for the promotion 
and improvement of that science which he 
adorned. In April, 1836, Mr. Roberts 
proposed to the College of Surgeons that 
they should give him 1,000/. for his inven- 

tion, and use their interest with the Go- 

vernment to procure for him a further 

sum of 2,000/. 

“T cannot find that the College (says Sir 

B. Brodie) ever answered this application. 

Mr. Roberts afterwards made some similar 

proposals to the teachers of anatomical schools. 

Sir A. Cooper and myself signed a paper, 

which you have seen, after examining a body 

which Mr, Roberts said had been unburied 

some time, But subsequently it appeared 

that the whole experiment was a complete 

failure.” 

This was the testimony given on the 

authority of Mr. Harrison, the treasurer of 

Guy’s Hospital, and Mr. Stanley. Sir B. 

Brodie went on to state that the same 

discovery had been made in France; and 

he added in his communication— 

“ However, useful it may be, it can never 





of them, and desired to prevent their re- 
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He thought, then, that it was sufficiently 
clear from the opinions of men whose 
original impressions were in favour of the 
discovery, that it had been already fully 
investigated, and had proved to be a failure. 
He therefore trusted that his hon. and 
learned Friend would not press his motion. 

Mr. Hardy replied, that he should be 
sorry to press this or any other motion 
upon the attention of the House after 
observations similar to those just made by 
the right hon. Baronet. He was not aware 
that the facts detailed in the petition, 
which certainly seemed to be very extra- 
ordinary in their nature, had been the 
subject of previous consideration, or he 
would not have urged them again upon the 
notice of the House and the Government. 
After what had been stated by the right 
hon. Baronet, and seeing the disposition of 
the House, he should not press his motion. 

Motion withdrawn. 


E.ection Procerpincs—Srcret Com- 
mitrees.] Sir R. H. Inglis, in rising to 
bring forward a motion respecting the 
secret proceedings of election committees, 
said, that he felt himself somewhat em- 
barrassed, because he had been given to 
understand that the committee over which 
the hon. Member for Bath presided had 
made its report to the House. (Mr. Hume : 
No, no!—agreed to it.] Then he was 
quite in order in moving the resolution ot 
which he had given notice, and it was 
this: — 

“That in all the proceedings of the com- 
mittees specially appointed to investigate the 
charges of alleged corrupt compromises and 
bribery in respect of the late elections for the 
boroughs of Nottingham, Reading, Harwich, 
Lewes, Falmouth and Penryn, Bridport, Bel- 
fast, and Southampton, respectively, the parties 
accused or implicated in such charges shall at 
all times, save at such times only as the said 
committee shall deliberate thereon, be entitled 
to be present at such committees, irrespectively 
of the right which such of them as may be 
Members of this House have to attend all 
committees, except secret committees of the 
same,”? 

He thought he might say with absolute 
confidence that no Member of that House 
would vote against such a proposition ; 
some might not assent to it; but without 
wishing to be offensive, he defied any one 
to vote against it. Those who were not 
able to comply with it might move the 
previous question; but they could not 
venture directly to negative such a pro- 
position as this—that an accused person 
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had a right to enter the court before which 
he was tobe tried. Again andagain he must 
declare that this was a case in which a 
person was tried on accusations made be- 
fore a tribunal, and from which he was 
excluded. It was no preliminary inquiry ; 
a direct charge was made by an hon. 
Member in his place in that House, and 
on his motion a particular tribunal was 
appointed for the purpose of trying the 
person against whom the charge was made, 
He was afraid of wearying the House by 
restating that which he had already stated 
more than once—that the hon. and learned 
Member for lath distinctly made a charge 
against individuals, and said he would fix 
and crucify those individuals whom he al- 
leged to be guilty of that which he called a 
crime before their countrymen; and it 
was under those circumstances that the 
hon. and learned Member had prevailed 
upon the House to grant him that tribunal 
before whom those he accused were called 
to appear as witnesses. He contended 
that they had a right to be present 
throughout the proceedings ; and the only 
consideration which might have induced 
him to pause in bringing forward his mo- 
tion would be that the committee had made 
its report ; but even if that had been the 
case, he should think he was best dis- 
charging his duty by changing the terms 
of the resolution, and introducing it as a 
resolution laying down a principle the ap- 
plication of which might be left to future 
cases, if any such should arise—an oc- 
currence, however, of which he had little 
fear, for he believed no such committee as 
that referred to would ever again be 
granted. But, be that as it might, he 
was free from the necessity of considering 
the point, when he was informed that 
the committee had not yet brought their 
labours to a close ; and in consequence the 
only matter he had to insist on was the 
right of an accused person to hear the 
charges brought and the evidence adduced 
against him. He was told by the hon. 
Member for Harwich, as well as by others 
who had attended the committee, that the 
proceedings were conducted with courtesy ; 
but let him ask, what security had they 
that such courtesy would be shown in 
other cases? He wanted to establish the 
principle, and he suid again that he be- 
lieved no one would be found to negative 
the abstract proposition, and if that were 
so, then, let the fate of the motion be 
what it might, it could only be got rid of 
indireetly. In deference to the House, as 
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much as in deference to the advanced state 
of the proceedings before the committee, 
he would not attempt to support this mo- 
tion by any lengthened statement. He 
repeated again, that he believed it would 
be impossible to find any Member in that 
House, and he ventured to hope he should 
find no one out of it prepared to enunciate 
as his principle, that an accused person was 
not entitled to be present when accusa- 
tions were made against him. The hon. 
and learned Member for the county of 
Cork had suggested to him that these re- 
gulations were not laid down by the com- 
mittee over which he presided, or by the 
committee sitting on the business of the 
Southampton election. But if his motion 
was good for anything, it was good asa 
principle not applicable only to present, 
but to all cases. He contended that it 
ought to be made a matter of right that 
accused persons might be present if they 
pleased, with the single exceptiun of occa- 
sions when their judges were sitting to 
deliberate among themselves. Such being 
the circumstances, and such being the 
= he would conclude by putting 

is motion in the shape of an abstract pro- 
position in the hands of the Speaker, 
leaving its application to this or any future 
tribunal, and impressed with a full convic- 
tion that the principle he laid down was 
unimpeachable. 

Mr. Roebuck was exceedingly sorry to 
be obliged to trouble the House on this oc- 
casion, but he could not help remarking 
that he was entirely at a loss to know why 
this motion should have been brought for- 
ward at all. The hon. Baronet said it 
went to establish a principle, and he in- 
ferred that he would not leave the applica- 
tion of that principle to the individual dis- 
cretion of the chairman of a committee. 
Now, he would appeal to the hon. Baronet’s 
own judgment to say, was it left to the 
individual discretion of the chairman ? 
And why should he come down to that 
House with a proposition of this sort, 
carrying its own refutation, and put for- 
ward as it seemed to him merely ad cap- 
tandum? There were on this committee 
eight Members besides himself: the House 
had intrusted to them to conduct a deli- 
cate inquiry ; it had left to them a certain 
discretion as to the mode of conducting it, 
and all they asked was, that the House 
should continue that discretion until they 
saw cause to withdraw it. Having granted 
that discretion, this motion implied a di- 
rect censure upon their employment of it. 
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It was an interference with their proceed. 
ings without any cause assigned. If the 
hon. Baronet would have waited until the 
proceedings of the committee were laid on 
the Table, he would have acted wisely, 
and would have done no harm to his cause. 
At that moment their report, as regarded 
five of the cases referred to them, was 
printed. It would soon be in the hands of 
Members. What then did the hon. Ba. 
ronet want? What did he desire to effect 
by this motion? All they said was this— 

“So long as we conduct the inquiry fairly, 
without any appearance of hostility to any one 
so long do we think we shall best fulfil the 
commands of the House.” 

And certainly, in exercising the discre- 
tion put into their hands, they were of 
opinion that they should best conduct their 
investigation—not in public, so that their 
proceedings might be published in the 
newspapers day by day—but without pub- 
lic interference, in a private and friendly 
manner, for friendly they had been, and 
he was glad to say continued to be. So 
long as they got the evidence from the 
parties themselves—so long as they were 
without the necessity of resorting to hos- 
tile sources for information, so much would 
it be the better for the parties concerned ; 
and he might add, that for the purpose of 
the inquiry, which was merely to eluci- 
date examples of a system, it would be far 
better than any course they could other. 
wise adopt. He would venture to promise 
the hon. Baronet, that in a few days he 
should see the whole body of the evidence 
taken by the committee, and he would 
there find such statements as the House 
could not possibly acquire by any other 
means, and as, he would venture to say, 
would not be disputed by any of the par- 
ties. This evidence was given by those 
concerned ; it was given by themselves, of 
themselves, about themselves, and concern- 
ing their own acts. What could he say 
more? All he could add was, 2 repetition 
of his advice that the House should wait 
a little while longer—should continue to 
the committee the discretion they used, 
and he hoped had not abused, and then 
the House might do what it pleased. What 
he entreated, and what he thought he had 
even a right to demand, was that hon. 
Members would not cast a censure on the 
proceedings of the committee, before they 
knew what had been done. One word as 
to the hon. Baronet’s challenge to the 
House. No one had attempted—no one, 
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when a man was brought to trial he should 
see his accusers face to face; but there 
might surely be inquiries as to personal 
matters, with regard to which it might 
not be desirable that the parties should 
interfere ; and if they could obtain evi- 
dence in such cases without resorting to 
third parties, he did say that it was infi- 
nitely better than to run the risk of the 
annoyances which would result from pur- 
suing a different system. But, above all, 
he said, let the House wait and see what 
the committee had done, and not attempt 
to rush hastily into a matter of which it 
could know nothing. He sat down with 
the most perfect assurance that the House 
would dontinue its confidence in the discre- 
tion of the committee, and would adopt 
no resolution implying a censure on the 
conduct of the committee. 

Mr. R. Scarlett said, the hon. Member 
for Bath had implied that every witness 
before his committee was to state what he 
himself knew, and to make no charge 
against any other person. Now this was 
curious, for if a witness stated what he 
knew of his own knowledge, in all proba- 
bility he would implicate some other per- 
son. It was quite possible, that when the 
report of the committee was published they 
would find in the evidence a vast variety of 
accusations against individuals, which, on 
examination, would be found inconsistent 
with facts, and with regard to which those 
individuals would say that had they been 
called before the committee, or allowed an 
opportunity of hearing them, they could 
have rebutted or explained away the alle- 
gations. This appeared to him to be a 
very possible result, and it was therefore 
highly necessary, not only for the sake of 
private justice, but for the public satisfac- 
tion, that the parties accused should be 
admitted to hear the charges. 

Mr. B. Escott hoped that the hon. Mem- 
ber for Bath would not attribute to him 
that he entertained any desire to impute 
to him, and to him alone, the outrageous 
acts the committee had been guilty of on 
the confession of their own chairman. He 
did not impute those acts to the hon. and 
learned Member any more than to any 
other Member of the committee, but he 
presumed it would not be thought very 
extraordinary if he drew the conclusion 
that the deliberations and proceedings of 
that committee would be very much guided 
by the superior learning, intelligence, and 
ability of the hon. Member for Bath. The 
hon. Member told them that they were to 
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judge of the committee by their conduct. 
He did so, and he found that a part of that 
conduct was to prevent the parties impli- 
cated from being present to hear the evi- 
dence given against them. He presumed 
the hon. and learned Member adhered to 
that determination, and, not knowing whe- 
ther the report of the committee might be 
final or not—not knowing how much longer 
they might choose to sit and deliberate, he 
did think it highly desirable that they 
should adopt the principle embodied in this 
resolution. The hon. Member told them 
that he excluded the parties for their own 
benefit. Now he was not particularly 
anxious to benefit these parties. He wished 
all who bought or sold in boroughs to pay 
the just penalty for so doing. He did not 
desire certainly that they should be pun 
ished with the extreme severity suggested 
by the hon. Member—that they should be 
put to the tortures he would inflict upon 
them—but he did wish them to be pro- 
perly punished, and he was not to be told 
that these proceedings were to be carried 
on in secrecy, because the parties whose 
dirty practices were to be inquired into 
were to have their feelings carefully con- 
sidered. Why should not all the courts 
be shut against parties either implicated 
or interested? Because feelings might be 
hurt by letting in the light of day on 
evidence by means of which crime was 
to be puiltiehall. He confessed he did not 
understand the principle laid down by 
the hon. Member for Bath. He said cross- 
examination was to be avoided, because he 
wished that all the proceedings of the com- 
mittce should be conducted without offence 
to the feelings of any one. Why, he had 
always thought that cross-examination was 
the best security which was provided by 
the law of England for the elucidation of 
truth. But, said the hon. Member for 
Bath, it would be very inconvenient, and 
would interrupt the harmony of the pro- 
ceedings of the committee ; he called upon 
the House to wait until they had seen the 
report ; and in the gentlest terms he said 
or implied that it was drawn in so mild a 
form, that nobody’s feelings would be hurt. 
He would certainly wait to see the report 
before he formed any opinion upon the evi- 
dence ; but what he wanted to know was, 
why feelings should be allowed to interfere 
with justice, if such a term could be ap- 
plied to the proceedings of the committee ? 
He might be wrong ; but he had formed 
an opinion, and, whatever the House 
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it was; he suspected that there was ano- 
ther compromise. He might have been 
hasty in coming to such a conclusion, but 
he suspected it from the tone and language 
of the hon. and learned Member for Bath. 
What a contrast between the indignation 
he showed when he denounced the corrupt 
practices he alleged to have taken place— 
what a contrast between the language 
which fell from him when he took the 
House by storm, and the gentle tone in 
which he now spoke of the feelings of par- 
ties whom he formerly denounced. Seeing 
such a change, he could not help suspect- 
ing, that there had been a compromise— 
that the whole matter was to end in some 
gentle, mild report, which could not, by 
any possibility, injure the feelings of any 
one. The House showed itself anxious to 
probe the whole charge made by the hon. 
Member for Bath to the very bottom, and 
they had armed the committee with pow- 
ers accordingly ; but now they were to be 
put off with a report which would make 
them all look foolish at their having allowed 
themselves to be taken by the stormy in- 
vectives of the hon. and learned Member. 
He would not say, that the hon. and 
learned Gentleman would be haunted by 
avy of those feelings of foolishness, but he 
must say, that he thought the hon. and 
learned Member had been very ill-advised, 
when he allowed himself, and induced the 
committee, to depart from the acknow- 
Jedged and regular rules of judicial investi- 
gation. From the moment the hon. and 
learned Gentleman declared in that House 
that the accused were not to be allowed to 
be present at the inquiry into the charges 
brought against them, from that moment 
all the importance which the people of 
England attached to the proceedings of 
th committee was gone-—utterly annihi- 
lated. He did not care what might be the 
result of the report promised by the hon. 
and learned Gentleman, but he would tell 
him that he must in it convince both that 
House, and the intelligent, thinking part 
of the public, that he had a strong case, 
which had justified him and the committee 
in departing from the regular and estab- 
lished principles of fairness which governed 
all temples of justice, and to which this 
committee was the only exception. 

Mr. Labouchere would confine himself 
strictly to the question before the House ; 
it was not whether the committee had or 
had not properly used the discretion given 
tothem, by closing their doors. Upon that 
point he felt himself compelled to suspend 
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hig judgment until their report had been 
laid on the Table of the House, and he saw 
how they had conducted the important in- 
quiry intrusted to them by the House. At 
the same time, he must say, that if the 
charge made against them — if he found it 
should turn out that they had inculpated 
individuals in the dark—if they had con. 
ducted judicial inquiries without giving 
ample opportunity to the parties charged 
to hear the charges and make their defence, 
he should consider that they had acted 
improperly and irregularly. But that was 
not the question before the House ; it was, 
was the House prepared to step out of its 
way to interfere with the discretion of a 
committee relating to a resolfition to 
which they were informed they were una- 
nimous in coming? In his opinion, the 
House would deal unfairly and unjustly 
with the committee if they interfered with 
them in the manner sought by the 
hon. Baronet, the Member for the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. It was a motion 
for which he had been unable to find 
any precedent, and one to which he 
hoped the House would not give its as- 
sent. They were now informed, that the 
committee had concluded their labours in 
respect of five of the cases which had been 
referred to them—that, in fact, the report 
was printed, It would, therefore, be 
highly inexpedient for the House to inter- 
fere, and require the committee to carry 
on the remaining inquiry in a manner dif- 
ferent from that in which they had thought 
it their duty to conduct the previous ones. 
Upon these grounds, he should be prepared 
to give a negative to the motion. 

Sir R. Peel, in making up his mind 
upon the motion of his hon. Friend, would 
throw out of consideration all regard to the 
committee now sitting ; in fact, they knew 
nothing of it ; but he must say, that if the 
House had no confidence in it, it would be 
better that a motion should be made, re- 
scinding the resolution which appointed it, 
but if the House continued the committee, 
let it have the full confidence of the House 
and a free exercise of discretion. Surely 
the House would not make a retrospective 
rule, and require the committee again to 
go over the ground it had cleared. Would 
they, then, make a prospective rule, ap- 
plicable to future committees ? Would it 
be wise for the House to lay down a rule 
which would have the effect of control- 
ling the conduct of all future committees? 
He, for one, was not prepared to lay down 
a rule which would so control all commut- 
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tees to be hereafter appointed as_ that 
they should have no discretion as to 
whom they should admit to hear their 
deliberations—that they should not have 
power to say to parties who might be im- 
plicated by their proceedings, “ You must 
retire.” He was not prepared to say that 
all parties implicated in charges which 
were under investigation before a commit- 
tee should have an absolute right to insist 
upon being present, even against the opin- 
ion of the committee communicated to 
them. Supposing such a rule to be laid 
down,—charges were sometimes made in 
committees of the whole House ; inquiries 
were sometimes made at the Bar, in which 
individuals were implicated ; would it then 
be right that those parties should be able 
to invalidate the act of Mr. Speaker, 
to invalidate the standing orders, or even 
to set at nought the unanimous vote of the 
House by insisting on being present ; or 
that they should have the power to rescind 
thatorder of the House which requires 
that the House should be cleared if one 
Member should remark that strangers were 
present? He much doubted the policy of 
making such a change. He thought it 


infinitely better that the House should, 


when they appointed such a tribunal, leave 
it to the discretion of the committee either 
to exclude or to allow the presence of such 
parties as they pleased. ‘There might be 
cases where charges were under investiga- 
tion in which the presence of parties might 
defeat the ends of justice. Take the case 
of grand juries. [Sir R. Inglis: Before 
the grand jury only a preliminary inquiry 
is gone into.] That strengthened his 
argument, because the committee had no 
right to affect the rights of any one indi- 
vidual, but the grand jury had the power 
of sending any person charged before them 
to his trial, and if the bill was ignored 
by the grand jury, the party charged stood 
in a very different and a much better po- 
sition in society than if they stated that a 
oy Jacie case had been made out against 
im; yet the party had not only no right 
to be in the grand jury-room, but he was 
expressly excluded by the law. Looking 
at the function committees were intrusted 
with, he did not think it would be wise to 
control them in the exercise of their dis- 
cretion in the manner proposed by his hon. 
Friend. He was therefore prepared to 
give a decided ‘‘ No” to the motion. 
Sir R. H. Inglis, in reply, said, he had 
worded his motion in the manner in which 
it appeared on the paper, because he was 
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informed the committee had not yet re- 
ported, and of course the House was pre- 
sumed not to know in what stage their 
proceedings were. His right hon. Friend 
had compared the functions of the commit- 
tee to those of a grand jury, but he con- 
tended that there was no analogy what- 
ever between the two tribunals, and for 
this simple reason—in the latter, the pro- 
ceedings were for the purpose of inquiry, 
those before the committee were for the 
purposes of trial. He insisted the parties 
charged before that committee were on their 
trial. In election committees, the very 
first proceedings taken were to call in the 
parties, their counsel and agents, and he 
contended that the proceedings before the 
committee of the hon. and learned Member 
ought to be as open, for he contended the 
parties before them were on their trial. The 
hon. and learned Member for Bath could not 
deny that he had made certain charges 
before that House, sitting in the character 
of a grand jury. Thecharges were enter- 
tained, and sent before the committee, who 
were the jury for trial. [Mr. Roebuck : 
Investigation.] It might be called inves- 
tigation at the Old Bailey; but still the 
investigations entered upon there were 
trials in every sense of the word. Per- 
sonally he had nothing to complain of,— 
he had to return thanks to both sides of 
the House for the manner in which he was 
received when he felt it his duty to address 
them, and he had to thank the hon. and 
learned Member for Bath for much cour- 
tesy ; but he could not, like his hon. Friend 
the learned Member for Winchester, pay 
him a compliment upon his learning and 
ability at the expense of the other Mem- 
bers of the committee, especially of the 
Member for Lambeth, who sat beside him, 
and whom he knew served upon the com- 
mittee. With the exception of that hon. 
Member and one other he confessed, with 
something approaching shame, that he did 
not know of whom the committee was 
composed ; but he could not pay them so 
bad a compliment as to suppose for one 
moment that they would allow themselves 
to be passive instruments in the hands of 
the hon. and learned Member who presided 
as Chairman. The hon, and learned Gen- 
tleman had himself admitted the principle 
for which he was contending: he said, if 
they were compelled to deal with hostile 
witnesses the doors would be thrown open 
at once. He further said, he had thrown 
aside his character of judge—he sat no 
longer in a court of justice—he sat now as 
202 
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father confessor in the confessional, turning 
an ear first to one side and then to another 
to hear all that parties had to say against 
themselves—to hear all that might be 
confided to him by willing witnesses. He 
thought, therefore, that the hon. and 
learned Member had practically conceded 
the point for which he contended. The 
hon. and learned Member for Bath said,— 

“ By the adoption of this motion, you pass a 
severe censure on the committee. We have 
adopted a particular line of conduct, and you, 
without knowing how this course has operated, 
censure us for pursuing it.” 

He thought, however, that the refusal 
of the House to entertain this motion 
would imply a direct censure upon those 
committees who had made their proceed- 
ings public. If the right hon. Baronet at 
the head of her Majesty’s Government had 
moved the previous question, he might 
not, perhaps, have thought it necessary to 
press his motion to a division ; but, as the 
right hon. Gentleman was prepared to 
meet the question by a direct negative, he 
considered that he ought to take the sense 
of the House upon it. 

Mr. 7. Duncombe hoped the House 
would adopt some rule for regulating the 
future proceedings of committees on the 
point at issue; and he moved the previous 
question. 

Mr. Shaw said, he understood the h o 
Baronet (Sir R. Inglis) to have stated that, 
if the previous question was moved, he 
would not press his motion to a division ; 
but the hon. Baronet had now intimated 
that he felt bound to take the sense of the 
House on the subject. The substantial 
question was, he conceived, whether the 
proceedings before the committee, of which 
the hon. Member for Bath was{Chairman, 
were in the nature of a trial. The differ- 
ence between an inquiry —as before a grand 
jury—and a trial, was this—that in the 
former case only one party was heard, 
while in the latter the person accused had 
an opportunity of meeting the charges 
alleged against him. Before the committee 
appointed on the motion of the hon. and 
learned Member for Bath, charges were 
made seriously affecting the character and 
conduct of individuals ; and the report of 
that committee would be, in fact, a verdict 
as to the proof of those charges. 

Sir R. Peel said, it was alleged that 
certain parties were implicated in the 
charges made before a committee of that 
House, and that those parties were entitled 
to be present at the proceedings of the 
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committee. The House was, then, called 
upon to say “ Aye,” or “ No.” If they 
considered that these parties had a right 
to be present, let the House say “ Aye ;” 
but why should they have recourse to the 
previous question? He thought it was 
more advisable, when they could do go, 
to give a direct negative, than to avoid 
that course by affirming the motion of the 
previous question. 

Mr. Aglionby considered that the motion 
of the hon. Baronet (Sir R. Inglis) would 
not lead to any practical result. In the 
case of that committee, of which the hon. 
Member for Bath was Chairman, the evi- 
dence had been almost wholly heard, and 
the parties affected by that evidence had 
not been permitted to be present. He 
thought that it was right and expedient, 
as a matter of justice, that in all cases par- 
ties accused should have an opportunity of 
hearing the evidence against them. In this 
instance, however, the evidence had been 
heard, the committee had come to a deci- 
sion, and the motion of the hon. Baronet 
could produce no result, as far as that 
committee was concerned. In the cases of 
the Belfast and Southampton committees, 
the parties implicated in the inquiry were 
allowed to be present ; and it was, there- 
fore, unnecessary for the House to affirm, 
by adopting the motion of the hon. Baronet, 
the propriety of the course which those 
committees had pursued. 

Mr. Roebuck said, the question was 
whether, by a general resolution of the 
House, they should deprive future com- 
mittees, appointed to conduct inguiries of 
this description, of all discretion as to the 
exclusion of particular parties. In the 
case of the committee of which he was 
Chairman, the House allowed them to ex- 
ercise a discretion. The committee had, 
in the exercise of that discretion, pursued 
a particular course; and he appealed to 
the House whether, under present circum- 
stances, they were capable of judging whe- 
ther the conduct of the committee was 
right or wrong. All he asked the House 
to do was, to suspend their judgment until 
the evidence taken by that committee was 
placed before them, and not to adopt a 
general proposition of this nature. 

Mr. B. Escott said, the question was, not 
what was the nature of the evidence taken 
before the hon. Gentleman’s committee, 
but whether that committee had acted in 
a legal and constitutional manner. The 
hon. Member for Bath had not defended 
the mode in which evidence was taken by 
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the committee ; but he asked the House to 
suspend their judgment until the evidence 
was laid before them. Whatever might be 
the nature of that evidence, it must be 
unsatisfactory and nugatory, because it 
had been obtained in an unconstitutional 
manner. 

Mr. C. Buller did not understand what 
the hon. Member meant by asserting that 
this committee had proceeded in an uncon- 
stitutional manner. This committee, in tak- 
ing evidence, had adopted the course usually 
pursued by committees of that Housse, 
as well as by commissioners appointed 
by the Crown. In the case of the com- 
mittee appointed to inquire into the sub- 
ject of slavery in the West Indies, evidence 
was taken affecting parties, who had no 
opportunity of refuting the statements 
which were made by the witnesses. With 
respect, too, to the recent inquiry into the 
state of the mining labourers, the com- 
mittee went down into the mines and re- 
ported on the condition of the people, but 
they did not take the evidence of the 
owners or of their agents. In this case 
they could not determine whether the 
committee of which the hon. Member 
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for Bath was Chairman, had acted in 
a constitutional manner with respect to 


receiving evidence, until they learned 
whether it was the intention of the com- 
mittee to follow up the inquiry by pe- 
nal measures. If the committee merely 
inquired into the extent of the corruption 
which had prevailed, and into the com- 
promises alleged to have taken place, 
and reported to the House the result of 
their investigation, with a view to fu- 
ture legislation, he thought the conduct of 
the committee had been in consonance with 
the usual practice. If, however, it was in- 
tended to follow up the inquiry by penal 
measures, then he thought it had not been 
conducted according to the forms of justice, 
for the parties accused ought to have had an 
opportunity of being present, and of refut- 
ing the charges made against them. He 
thought the course pursued by the hon. 
Member for Bath proved that he did not 
intend to propose any vindictive measures. 
He believed the object of the hon. Member 
was to obtain information which might 
enable that House to legislate for the pub- 
lic benefit. With regard to the South- 
ampton and Belfast committees, which had 
adopted a different course to that pursued 
by the committee of the hon. Member for 
Bath, if they followed up their inquiries by 
recommending penal measures, he thought 
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the parties affected by those measures 
would have no ground of complaint. 

Sir R. Peel could not see any practical 
difference between saying no to the propo- 
sition and voting for the previous question, 
The taking the division on tke previous 
question would lead to two divisions, and 
so little willing was he to waste the time of 
the House by technicalities, that he would 
vote for the previous question, if, by so 
doing, two divisions would be prevented. 

The House divided on the previous © 
question: — Ayes 49; Noes 129: — Ma- 
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List of the Ayes. 


Adderley, C. B. 
Antrobus, E. 
Arbuthnott, hon, H. 
Attwood, M. 
Bagge, W. 
Bateson, R. 
Browne, hon, W. 
Buckley, E. 
Chapman, A. 
Chetwode, Sir J. 
Crawford, W.S. 
Cresswell, B. 
Dick, Q. 
Duffield, T. 
Fitzroy, hon. H. 
‘Forbes, W. 
Fuller, A. FE. 
Gladstone, T. 
Goring, C. 
Gregory, W. H. 
Grimsditch, T. 
Grogan, E. 
Halford, H. 
Henley, J. W. 
Hervey, Lord A. 
Hornby, J. 


Hughes, W. B. 
Hiussey, T. 
Johnson, Gen. 
Kemble, H. 
Law, hon. U. E. 
Leicester, Earl of 
Litton, E. 
Lockhart, W. 
Lygon, hon. Gen. 
Mackenzie, T. 
M‘Geachy, F. A. 
Mainwaring, 'T. 
Morgan, O. 
Mundy, E. M. 
Palmer, R. 
Palmer, G. 
Rous, hon. Capt. 
Scarlett, hon. R, C. 
Shaw, rt. hon. F. 
Stewart, J. 
Trevor, hon. G. R. 
Trotter, J. 
Vere, Sir C. B. 
TELLERS. 
Inglis, Sir R. H. 
Escott, B. 


List of the Nors. 


A’Court, Capt. 
Aldam, W. 
Baldwin, B. 
Bannerman, A. 
Baring, hon. W. B. 
Baring, Il. B. 
Barnard, E, G. 
Bentinck, Lord G. 
Berkeley, hon. Capt. 
Berkeley, hon. G. F. 
Bernal, R. 
Blackburne, J. I. 
Blakemore, R. 
Bowring, Dr. 
Brocklehurst, J. 
Brodie, W. B. 
Brotherton, J. 
Bruce, Lord E. 
Buller, C. 
Busfeild, W. 
Cardwell, E, 


Chelsea, Visct. 
Childers, J. W. 
Clayton, R. R. 
Clerk, Sir G, 
Cockburne,rt.hn.SirG. 
Colebrooke, SirT. E. 
Denison, E. B. : 
D’Eyncourt,rt.hn.C. L 
Dickinson, F, H. 
Duncan, G. 

Dundas, Adm. 
Eaton, R. J. 

Ellis, W. 

Eliot, Lord 
Elphinstone, H. 
Flower, Sir J. 
Follett, Sir W. W. 
Forster, M. 
Fremantle, Sir T, 
Gaskell, J. M. 
Gill, T, 
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Gladstone, rt.hn.W.E. 


Gore, M. 


Goulburn, rt. hon. H. 
Graham, rt. hn. Sir J. 


Greenall, P. 
Greene, T. 
Hamilton, W. J. 
Hamilton, Lord C. 
Harcourt, G G. 


Hardinge,rt. hn. Sir H. 


Hastie, A. 
Ilawes, B. 

* Hill, Lord M. 
Hindley, C. 
Hodgson, R. 
Hope, hon. C. 
Howard, P. H. 
Hume, J. 
Humphrey, Ald. 
Hutt, W. 
Jermyn, Earl 


Labouchere, rt. hn. LI. 


Langton, W. G. 
Lascelles, hon. W. S. 
Layard, Capt. 
Lincoln, Earl of 


Macaulay, rt. hn. T.B. 


Macnamara, Major 
Marsland, Hl. 
Masterman, J. 
Mitchell, T. A. 
Morris, D. 
Morison, Gen. 
Nicholl, right hon, J. 
O’Brien, J. 
O’Connell, M. J. 
O'Connell, J. 
O’Conor, D. 

Ord, W. 

Packe, C. W. 

Peel, rt. hon. Sir R. 
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Peel, J. 
Philips, G. R. 
Phillpotts, J. 
Plumridge, Capt. 
Pollock, Sir F. 
Pryse, P. 
Rice, E. R. 
Roebuck, J. A. 
Rushbrooke, Col. 
Scholefield, J. 
Scott, R. 
Seale, Sir J. U1. 
Seymour, Lord 
Smith, A. 
Smyth, Sir G. 
Somerset, Lord G. 
Stanley, Lord 
Stansfield, W. R. C. 
Strutt, E. 
Sutton, hon. H. M. 
Tancred, H. W. 
Thesiger, F. 
Thornely, T. 
Trench, Sir F. W. 
Troubridge, Sir E. T. 
Vane, Lord H. 
Vesey, hon. T. 
Villiers, hon. C. 
Waddington, LH. 8S. 
Walker, R. 
Wallace, R. 
Watson, W. H. 
Wawn, J.T. 
Wood, B. 
Wood, C. 
Wood, Col. T. 
Wrightson, W. B. 
Young, J. 

TELLERS. 
Duncombe, T. 
Aglionby, H. 
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Mr. Rice in moviug for acopy of the report 
of the officers appointed by the Admiralty 
to consider the plans of Mr. Cubitt for 
constructing a harbour of refuge at Dover, 
expressed a wish that the right hon. Ba- 
ronet (Sir R. Peel) would give some as- 
surance that the serious attention of the 
Government would be directed to the very 
important subject of constructing a har- 
bour of refuge in the narrow channel for 
the protection of our coast. With regard 
to the expense, it was his opinion that in 
a few years the whole expense would be 
saved, not only in the saving of time, but 
in the saving of human life in our com- 
mercial navy. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
no objection to the production of the paper 
called for by the hon. Member. He was 
quite sensible of the great importance of 
the subject to which the paper related. 
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But it was a question which required very 
full consideration on the part of the Go- 
vernment before it undertook so great a 
work, The expense of the proposed har- 
bour had been estimated to amount to be- 
tween £500,000 and £600,000. The hon. 
Gentleman must not therefore be surprised 
if he, in the present state of the national 
finances, forbore giving any pledge as to 
what course the Government might at any 
subsequent period take. He would repeat 
that he was quite sensible of the im- 
portance of liaving harbours for the pro- 
tection of the commercial navy on all parts 
of the coast. A variety of plans had been 
submitted to the Treasury, each plan in 
itself of great importance, and it would be 
premature for the Government to pledge 
themselves to any work of an extensive 
character before they had fully considered 
all that bore upon the undertaking. 

Sir 2. Peel was willing to abide by the 
opinion he had expressed on a former oc- 
casion, when this subject was brought 
under the notice of the House. That 
opinion was, that mere local exertions were 
not likely to be effective, and that he 
thought it would be better to make one 
extensive harbour, constructed on the best 
principles that science could suggest. But 
whether that harbour should be at Mar- 
gate, at Hastings, or at Dover, he expressed 
no opinion. He thought that the Govern- 
ment should take the highest professional 
opinions upon the subject, and then form 
one harbour upon an extensive scale. He 
also had said that in the present state of 
the national finances he could not press 
upon her Majesty’sthen Government to un- 
dertake so great a work. He confessed he 
could not see any such improvement in 
the financial affairs of the country as to 
induce him to be more earnest in pressing 
forward the undertaking now than he was 
formerly. He could assure the hon. Gen- 
tleman that there was hardly a port on the 
coast respecting which similar plans had 
not been suggested to the plan which re- 
lated to Dover. One plan had been pro- 
posed with respect to the island of Jersey, 
another to the Isle of Man, and others 
with respect to the eastern coast. The 
hon. Gentleman must, therefore, excuse 
him, if he declined giving any assurance 
whatever respecting an undertaking 
depending so much upon contingen- 
cies; even if he could foresee that pros- 
perity in the affairs of the countty which 
the hon. Gentleman appeared to ati 


at Dover. 
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ticipate, still he should like to realise it, 
before he made any pledge as to the 
works the Government might undertake 
in consequence of that prosperity. 

Captain Plumridge wished to call the 
attention of the right hon. Baronet to the 
case of the harbour at Falmouth, which he 
considered to possess peculiar claims on 
the Government. It was a port where 
nature had done everything, and art had 
done nothing but to destroy. It was the 
very eye of the channel, and he hoped the 
right hon. Baronet would grant the loan 
of a steam vessel to be stationed at Fal- 
mouth, the use of which would be ex- 
tremely advantageous. He made this ap- 
peal in the name of his constituents and 
of his own to her Majesty’s Government. 

Sir Robert Peel, without wishing to 
mean anything discourteous to the hon. 
Gentleman, felt bound to decline giving 
any pledge on the matter. It would be 
much better that these things should be 
done in a formal shape. 

Motion agreed to. 


ImporTATION OF ForeiGn Corvy.] 
Mr. Bannerman rose in pursuance of no- 
tice, to move the following resolution :— 


‘* That it is the opinion of this Ilouse, that, 
considering the present state of the country, it 
would be highly expedient to vest in her pre- 
sent most gracious Majesty similar authority 
to that which was given to her predecessors, 
and this House, before the close of this Session, 
will cheerfully acquiesce in granting such 
powers as may enable her Majesty, with the 
advice of her Privy Council, to reduce or dis- 
continue, should circumstances so require, the 

~ duties which now regulate the importation of 
foreign Corn, until the ist. day of January, 
1843, or for six weeks after the commence- 
ment of the next Session of Parliament.” 

It might be said that if it were at all 
necessary that her Majesty’s Ministers 
should have the powers he proposed to 
give them, they ought to come down to 
the House and ask for it: it might be 
said also, that this was a reopening of the 
discussion on the Corn-laws; and it 
might further be said that if the House 
agreed to this resolution, it would be tan- 
tamount to giving the right hon. Baronet 
a vote of confidence, and thereby leave in 
his hands a discretionary power either to 
relax the corn duties, or entirely to dis- 
continue those duties which Parliament in 
its wisdom decided to impose. All these 
things might be said, but it was his de- 
cided opinion, that it was their duty be- 
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fore the close of the Session, not only to 
agree to any measure which might be pro- 
posed by the Government, but to antici- 





pate her Majesty’s Government in any ~ 


measure which might tend to alleviate the 
unparalleled, the alarming, and the long- 
continued distress which had existed in 
this conntry, and which he feared would 
not merely pervade the manufacturing 
districts, but would extend to almost every 
class of her Majesty’s subjects. The ex- 
istence of that distress was acknowledged 
on all hands; he, therefore, could not see 
any ground for refusing to give the power 
to her Majesty’s Government which he 
proposed to do, and which, without doing 
injury to any party, might be beneficially 
exercised for the suffering multitudes of 
her Majesty’s subjects. For a long series 
of years this country, it was almost need- 
less for him to state, was a large export- 
ing country for corn. From the year 
1697 to the year 1765 the exports of 
grain exceeded the imports by many mil- 
lions of quarters, Since the year 1797 
this country had generally been an im 

porting one for grain, Parliament had 
oftentimes interfered to prevent the ex- 
portation of corn and to encourage impor- 
tation of foreign Corn. By the 8th of 
Anne, chap. 2, the Queen, by proclama- 
tion, was allowed to prevent the exporta- 
tion of corn, and distillation from grain. 
The Parliament of that day anticipated 
a scarcity of grain, and they wisely 
provided against it by giving the Crown 
power to prevent exportation. By the 
14th Geo. 2nd (1741), the same power 
was given to the King; and by the 
5th Geo. 3rd (1765), his Majesty was 
authorized to prohibit the exportation of 
wheat, wheat-meal, and other articles of 
grain. A return was made to that House, 
dated Llth February, 1842, setting forth 
the various acts of Parliament which had 
been passed for the regulation of the ex- 
portation of corn. Useful as this document 
was, still it was defective. It referred only 
to those acts which related to the exporta- 
tion of corn, amounting to thirty-one in 
number; but it did not set forth the acts 
relating to the importation of foreign corn, 
although there were twenty-one such acts. 
One of those statutes was rather important. 
It was the 35th Geo. 3rd, cap. 4. (1795), 
and was introduced by the Government in 
consequence of a Speech from the Throne, 
on the opening of that Parliament, in 





which his Majesty said, that he had 
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observed, for some time past, with great 
anxiety, the high price of grain ; and that 
that anxiety was increased by the appre- 
hension that the wheat harvest for the 
then year would not be effectual to relieve 
the people from the afflictions with which 
they had to contend. In consequence of 
that speech, a law was passed to prohibit 
distillation and exportation of corn. On 
the 7th of December, !795, he found the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, in stating 
his budget to the House, speak thus :— 
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“* Another important sum which they would 
have to look for in the course of this year 
would be, the bounties on the corn to be 
imported into this country. On that head he 
could not pretend to speak with any certainty. 
It was a head of service to the amount of which 
he looked with hope rather than fear, and he 
should be extremely happy to find that he had 
a great sum to provide for upon that account. 
He thought, however, the sum of 1,000,000/. 
was as large a sum for bounties as was likely 
to be called for.” 


From the year 1796 to the year 1805, 
no less a sum than 2,856,000/. was paid 
for bounty on the importation of foreign 
corn. He would now call the attention of 
the House to another important statute— 
the 39th Geo. 3rd, cap. 87. (1799). It 
authorised his Majesty to prohibit the 
exportation of corn, and to permit the 
importation of foreign corn in British and 
neutral ships, duty free, which act was 
continued by subsequent statutes to the 
end of the war, But important as were 
these provisions, there were others still 
more striking; for the statute weut on to 
authorise the importation, duty free, of all 
sorts of pulse, of bulls, cows, oxen, calves, 
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sheep, lambs, swine, beef, bacon, hams, 
tongues, potatoes, rice, poultry, and many ; 
other articles, without payment of any | 
duty whatever. The next statute to which 
he would refer was one of a much more | 
recent date than those he had hitherto | 
quoted. It was a statute which was 
passed in the year 1826, when the right | 
hon. Baronet (Sir Robert Peel) was Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
during Lord Liverpool’s administration. 
On the 18th of April in that year Mr. 
Whitmore brought forward a motion for 
a committee to revise the Corn-laws, The 
Government resisted the motion. Great 
distress prevailed in the manufacturing | 
districts during that year, and although 
the Government refused to interfere with 
the Corn-laws, yet Mr, Canning came 
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down to the House on the Ist of May, 
and gave notice of a motion with regard 
to the distress which pressed upon the 
manufacturing population of the country, 
Mr. Canning, on that occasion, observed 
that— 

“He was sure a measure of relief at the 
present crisis would come home to the feelings 
of every Member of the House ; and whatever 
might be the inexpediency of interfering to 
disturb a measure which Government had 
refrained from altering, there were moments 
when general expediency should give way to 
cases of particular emergency Under the 
existing distresses, it was the intention of 
Government to propose to the House a mea- 
sure the least pregnant with evil, and the most 
calculated to do good.” 


It was then proposed that wheat and 
wheaten flour then in bond should be 
allowed to be taken ont of the warehouse 
at a certain duty, and that the King in 
council should have the power to allow the 
importation of foreign corn, the quantity not 
exceeding 500,000 quarters. The agricul- 
tural interest was most strenuously opposed 
to the Government on the occasion. [An 
hon, Member : What was the duty at that 
time ?] 12s, a quarter. On the 5th of 
May the question was debated, and Mr. 
Canning quoted two letters which, with 
the permission of the House, he would 
read, as they served to show the very 
great and good effect which the measure 
proposed by Government had on the mer- 
cantile interests of the country — 
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“‘ T hope it will not be considered an unfair 
inference, that if I show what we have already 
done, and the expectation of what we are 
about to do, to be producing great good, I 
may be allowed to anticipate still greater good 
from the consummation of our intentions. The 
account of what we proposed upon the subject 
of the bonded corn reached Liverpool on Wed- 
nesday morning; and on this day there are 
letters in town, one of which has been put into 
my hand just before I came down to the 
It is not from any friend of mine, nor 
an acquaintance, nor a political supporter 
either of mine or of my right hon. Friend who 
succeeded me in the honour of representing 
that city in this House; but, on the contrary, 
from a gentleman decided!y opposed to me in 
politics. I know him, however, to be a man 
of high honour, unquestioned integrity, and 
possessing great estimation as a mercantile 
character in the city where he resides, In 
this letter, dated from Liverpool, an extract of 


| which I shall take the liberty of reading to the 


House, he says, ‘ There has been a slight im- 
provement to-day in Manchester goods, but the 
moment it became known that it was the in- 
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tention of Ministers to introduce a measure 
for our relief, by removing the restrictions 
which kept the bonded corn out of the market, 
cotton could not be obtained at en advance of 
5 per cent.: and there seemed to be a very 
general restoration of confidence, arising from 
the feeling that Government would do all in 
their power to relieve the sufferers.’ This was 
the language of one letter. Since I entered 
the House, however, I have received another, 
which is also not addressed to me, or to any 
friend of mine, and I believe the writer to be 
opposed to me in politics. I know, however, 
that he is a person of respectability. His 
letter, dated 3d of May, runs thus :—‘ The 
account of what has been proposed by Minis- 
ters has made us all alive, and led to a very 
general improvement in trade. Holders of 
cotton are all speculating upon a rise; and 
there are no sellers to-day.’ Surely it could 
not be said, after this, that the measure re- 
commended is not founded upon good prine 
ciples; and, even if the practical effect may 
be in some measure over-rated, it must be a 
matter of congratulation to its proposers, and 
an encouragement to perseverance, when they 
see that the expectation of its effects is likely 
to produce a return of that confidence, without 
which the manufacturers cannot hope to be 
rescued from their present difficulties.” 


The next quotation which he would 
take the liberty to read to the House was 
from the speech of a living statesman 
whom he saw on the opposite bench—the 
right hon. Baronet the Member for Tam- 
worth. During the discussion on the 
motion of Mr. Canning, it had been ar- 
gued that it was needless to open the 
ports, or to take corn out of bond, because 
what the people wanted was work, and 
that without it they had no money to pay 
for the corn, whether bonded or not. How 
did the right hon. Baronet meet that ob- 
jection. He said :— 


“ My hon. Friend who spoke’ last has said, 
and I have heard the observation repeated 
more than once by others, that there is no 
use in increasing the supply of corn in this 
country, and lowering its price; since they 
who are in want of money altogether cannot 
buy it at any price, however low. Why, Sir, 
what miserable sophistry is this? To suppose 
that there are no classes in this country except 
those who are abounding in wealth, and can 
command all luxuries—and those who are in 
the other extreme, and unable to purchase 
even the necessaries of life. But I put it to 
my hon. Friend, whether there are not be- 
tween those two classes many intermediate 
ones, who possess, in various degrees, the 
means of purchasing some of them the luxu- 
ries, some the comforts, and some the neces- 
saries of life? Is it possible to contend, that 
no immediate advantage will result to the 
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other classes from lowering the price of corn 
to them, if it shall have attained such an addi- 
tional price in the market as to render it dearer 
than it is at present? Look at the distressed 
classes of manufactures; look at the number of 
unemployed persons whoare suffering, at Roche 
ford there are 10,000, at another place 12,000, 
at another 15,000. How are they supported at 
this moment? Why, Sir, they are supported 
by the benevolence of their neighbours. And 
if the effect of the measures proposed by my 
right hon. Friend be to enable those neigh- 
bours, with the contributions raised for their 
relief, to purchase additional supplies of corn, 
to be afforded to those who have no means of 
purchasing it, what folly is it to contend that 
lowering theprice of corn, and thereby enlare 
ging the quantities which such monies will 
purchase, will not relieve the unfortunate peo- 
ple in question? When my hon. Friend says 
that no case had been made out, I would ask 
what it is he means? Quite sure I am that I 
may appeal to the committee whether, in the 
very fact of those existing distresses, such a 
case is not made out? I am soconfident that 
the general conviction of the distress which 
now prevails in the manufacturing districts 
must have come home to the mind and know- 
ledge of every man, from the information 
which has been supplied on that head by the 
daily newspapers, as to be perfectly satisfied 
that the same motives which induce Parlia- 
ment to concur in the proposition for letting 
‘out the bonded corn, will also induce it to 
give a discretionary power to the Government 
to do precisely the same thing, or a measure 
of similar effect; that is to say, to admit 
500,000 quarters of foreign corn into our 
ports.” 


Certainly no Member could controvert 
the arguments then used by the right hon. 
Baronet. He would now advert to the 
expressions used on the same occasion by 
the noble Member for North Lancashire, 
who at that time, as at present, he was 
bound to admit, entertained a strong feel- 
ing in favour of the distressed manufactu- 
rers. The hon. Member read an extract 
from the speech of Lord Stanley, in 1826, 
applauded the beautiful language in which 
his sentiments had beeu expressed, and 
continued by reading a quotation of pre- 
cisely the same tenor from a speech by the 
Earl of Aberdeen. He had thus quoted 
to the House the opinions of these distin- 
guished individuals, Members of the pre- 
sent Government, delivered in the year 
1826, It would no doubt be urged that 
the years 1826 and 1842 were dissimilar 
in several respects, particularly as far as 
Parliament was concerned, because in the 
former year it had refused to legislate re- 
garding corn, whereas in 1842 a measure 
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had actually been passed at the instance | 
of the right hon. Baronet, and after long 
discussion. But he begged to direct the 
attention of the House to the operation of 
the new law as far as it had gone, and as 
far as it would be collected from a return 
up to the 5th June, moved for by the no- 
ble Member for London. It appeared 
that on the whole there were in bond at 
the present moment 1,375,000 quarters of 
wheat, and how much had been taken out 
of bond ? Only 92,000 quarters of foreign 
wheat at a duty of 12s., and 60,000 quar- 
ters of colonial wheat at a duty of Is. 
Thus it appeared that the riglit hon. Ba- 
ronet was completely wrong in his antici- 
pations as to the effect of the-new law, 
since so small a quantity of wheat had 
been taken out of bond. The answer 
might be that if the price ascended more, 
wheat would come out at a lower rate of 
duty. But when was that to happen? 
And in the mean time the people might 
be deprived of the advantage of having 
for consumption a large quantity of corn 
now in bond, and as completely removed 
from their reach as if it had remained in 
Denmark or Prussia. This was a state of 
things that ought not to exist in the pre- 
sent condition and with the present pros- 
pects of the country. Before he sat down 
he would briefly advert to what had been 
said by the right hon. Baronet on a recent 
evening. He had stated that, in 1833, 
1834, 1835, and 1836, the manufacturing 
districts were in a most flourishing con- 
dition, That was an undeniable fact—it 
was undeniable, too, as the right hon, Ba- 
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ronet had observed, that little or no corn 
was imported in those years. The inference 
he had drawn was, that the exchange of 
corn for manufactures was not of much 
consequence to the manufacturers ; but 
what was the case as to price? In the 
four years when manufactures were so 
flourishing, the price of wheat had ave- 
raged only 46s. 8d. per quarter: while in 
the following years 1837, 1838, 1839, and 
1840, the price had been as high as 64s. 
4d., a difference of no less than about 17s. 





per quarter. In 1841 and 1842, the state 
of things had been even worse, and he left 
the House to judge, therefore, of the enor- | 
mous amount paid by the consumer. He | 
had given these details in explanation of | 
the statement of the right hon. Baronet, | 
because he found that that statement had | 
produced some effect out of doors. Hav- | 
ing fortified himself already by the opinions | 
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of three Members of the present Govern. 


| ment, he felt justified in asking the House 


to adopt the resolution he had laid upon 
the Table, and he would conclude by 
moving it, without attempting to add one 
word to the rebuke administered by the 
right hon. Baronet, to those who con- 
tended, in 1826, that it was an advantage 
to the poor to reduce the price of corn. 
Mr. Gladstone said, he was sure it was 
the unanimous feeling of the House that 
a proposition which had for its object to 
afford relief to the labouring population of 
the country ought to be entertained not 
only with temper and respect, but also 
with a desire to discover if it were calcu- 
lated to effect the object for which it was 
intended. At the same time he must 


call upon the House to reject the propo-~ 


sition which had just been submitted to 
them, feeling that it was one which would_ 
fail of attaining the purpose which the 


hon. Mover had in view, as well as one ~ 


which involved principles of the most dan- 
gerous and objectionable character. The 
hon. Gentleman had rested a great part 
of his case on the precedents of former 
acts. He would therefore briefly refer to 
those precedents. The hon. Gentleman 
referred in the first place to a series of 
acts passed during the revolutionary war, 
which gave to the Crown very large dis- 
cretionary powers to permit the importa- 
tion of foreign corn. He said, with re- 
gard to those acts passed during a period 
of war, they were entirely beside the pre- 
sent question. If they looked to the state 
of things existing at that period, it was 
altogether different from the present, 
whether as regarded the consumers or the 
producers of agricultural commodities, As 
regarded the consumers, those acts were 
passed when extremely high prices pre- 
vailed, when commerce was hampered and 
restricted, and when there was an absolute 
necessity for gathering provisions from 
whatever quarter they could be procured. 
The first act passed under such. circum- 
stances was in 1795, when the average 
price of wheat was 75s. 2d.; the act was 
renewed in 1799, when the price averaged 
69s. There were but two years from 1799 
to the termination of the war in which the 
average price of wheat was under 70s. ; it 
was generally from 70s. to 80s., from 80s. 
to 90s., or from 90s. to 100s. It was 
under these circumstances that a discre- 
tionary power of opening the ports was 
granted to the Crown, in order to en- 
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courage the importation of wheat from 
every quarter. Evidently, under those 
circumstances, it was a matter of the most 
vital necessity to the consumer to reduce 
the price, and on the other hand the pro- 
ducers had no reason to apprehend any 
reduction of price which could give them 
ground of complaint But, although we 
had a right to expect of the producers a 
total abandonment of their protective laws 
in time of war, it did not therefore follow 
that in time of peace, when prices were 
not extravagantly high, we could make 
any such demand. The bon. Gentleman 
referred to the only precedent which 
appeared to give a qualified support 
to his motion; he meant the prece- 
dent of 1826, There were many par- 
ticulars in which the case to which 
that precedent was applied differed from 
that now before the House. In the 
first place, the act of 1826 was intended 
to admit only a very limited quantity of 
corn—500,000 quarters. That quantity 
would produce but a very immaterial effect 
on the price of corn in this country, and 
he did not think the hon. Gentleman 
would be at all satisfied with any such 
reduction in the price as might be occa- 
sioued by admitting that quantity. This 
precedent, then, carried the hon. Gentle- 
man no further, and, in arguing his pro- 
position, the hon. Gentleman must seek 
other grounds for it than an Act of Par- 
liament which gave a discretion, not with 
respect to an unlimited, but, on the contrary, 
a strictly limited quantity of grain. That 
act passed, he believed, in the prospect of 
a deficient harvest, of which, he trusted, 
there was no likelihood at the present 
moment. The act was passed with the 
condition that it should be competent for 
the Government under it to levy any duty 
on the grain so taken out of the ware- 
houses which should not exceed 12s. 
a quarter. The intentions of the act 
would have been fulfilled if 500,000 
quarters had been admitted at a duty not 
exceeding 12s. The hon. Gentleman must 
be quite aware that to lay down such con- 
ditions as that at the present time would 
be perfectly ridiculous, when any man 
might introduce his wheat into the market 
on the payment of a duty, not of 12s., 
but of 9s. a quarter. Again, the system 
of Corn-laws existing in 1826, when this 
measure was passed, was entirely different 
ftom that which the House had lately 
sanctioned. There was a totally different 
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system of averages; the ports were opened 
for three months at atime and shut for 
three months at at a time, and they were 
liable to be opened or shat by the nr | 
nicest differences in the markets; whic 

made the arrangements totally inadequate 
to meet the wants of the country. There 
was then also a prohibition of all importa- 
tion until the price reached 80s.; corn 
could not then be introduced, as now, on 
paying the duty, whatever it was, which 
happened to be leviable at the moment of 
importation. The act of 1822, which in- 
troduced a different system, had never 
come into operation, and the act of 1819 
was in force. He believed he was not 
incorrect in stating, that the existence of 
this prohibitory law and the necessity it 
was found to superinduce the granting 
those exceptional powers, was in itself one 
of the grounds on which an alteration of 
the then existing Corn-laws was proposed 
in order to put a stop to the system of 
absolute prohibition up to a certain 
price, and substitute one under which 
corn should be admitted at all times 
on payment of duty fixed by the act, 
Thus the Legislature dispensed with the 
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-necessity of leaving those large and ar- 


bitrary powers in the hands of the execu- 
tive Government. He would not dwell at 
any length on a point which must have 
occurred to hon. Gentlemen—the danger 
of granting this unconstitutional power on 
a scale so enormous and unlimited as was 
contemplated by the hon. Gentleman. 
The proposition was one which, although 
not brought forward in that spirit, it 
would be almost impossible on any consi- 
derations drawn from the nature of a free 
constitution, to entertain. Was it to be 
supposed that on one of the most 
important questions that could engage the 
attention of the Legislature, a question 
affecting the subsistence of the people, 
affecting great masses of capital and 
labour, and nearly concerning the employ- 
ment and comforts of the bulk of the 
community, Parliament was entirely to 
divest itself of its high function of provid- 
ing for the public weal, and commit 
an arbitrary, unfettered, despotic power to 
the hands of the executive Government? 
Did the hon. Gentleman mean that the 
discretion which he proposed to vest in his 
right hon. Friend (Sir R. Peel) as a mark 
of his high confidence in the Government 
—and he must say that a higher proof of 
confidence it would be difficult to give, for 
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never had a more extravagant proof been 
given by any supporter of a Government 
than was now proposed to be given by one 
of its opponents—was it the hon. Gentle- 
man’s intention that this extraordinary 
indication of his confidence was to be at 
the disposal of the executive Government 
at a time when the average prices of corn 
were moderate, or was the discretionary 
power only to be exercised when they were 
extravagantly high? [Mr. Bannerman 
meant when the price was at 57s.] He 
wished to know, because the powers which 
the hon. Gentleman proposed to give were 
so large that unless accompanied by 
instructions of some kind, they would 
leave those to whom they were confided in 
a state of the greatest embarrassment. 
But if the hon. Gentleman intended that 
they should be exercised at the present 
rates of prices, then he said that the hon. 
Gentleman was doing that indirectly which 
he ought to do directly. The hon. Gen- 
tleman ought to raise the question of the 
repeal of the law if he wished to effect that 
object, and not to propose to set it aside by 
placing absolute power in the hands 
of the executive Government, instead 
of Parliament, the regular constitutional 
authority. But if, on the other hand, 
the hon. Gentleman meant that the power 
should only be exercised in times of 
scarcity, then his plan would have all the 
objections which must attach to the 
alteration of a great economical law as 
well as all the objections brought against 
_the present Corn-law. It would have 
' those effects of disturbing capital, labour, 
and confidence, which would attend the 
repeal of the Corn-law, without the bene- 
ficial effects which that measure might 
Lhave. It would place in the hands of the 
corn importers the power of increasing the 
sufferings of the consumer by withholding 
their corn till the price reached an extra- 
vagantly high rate, in order that it might 
then be introduced at a very low duty, 
and augment the profits of the dealer. If, 
therefore, it was proposed that corn should 
be introduced at the present prices, which 
without being extravagant or exorbitant 
were high, this was a most unconstitutional 
proposition, and it was contrary to com- 
mon sense and common reason that Par- 
liament, instead of altering the Corn-law, 
should give the power of doing so to the 
Government—should divest themselves of 
their high functions and commit them to 
the Executive. If, on the other hand, it 
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was intended that the power of introducing 
corn should only be exercised when prices 
rose very high, then the hon. Gentleman 
proposed to do that which had been urged 
as an objection to the graduated scale, 
namely, to hold out an inducement to the 
holders of corn to keep it back, until they 
could introduce it on terms most advan- 
tageous to themselves, If the hon. Gen- 
tleman’s proposition had any meaning at 
all, it ought to have been brought forward 
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the Corn-law. After the discussions which 
had taken place during the present Session 
he would not for one moment entertain 
any such question. The hon. Gentleman 
had spoken of the operation of the law in 
a way which facts did not justify. The 
hon, Gentleman had alluded to the limited 
quantity of corn which had come in for 
consumption since the operation of the 
present law. 
mind, that they were still passing through 
a most critical period of the year ; and he 
could not conceive anything which would 
have a more unfavourable effect on the 
minds of the holders of corn, or which 
was more calculated to induce them to 
keep back their grain than the know- 
ledge that the hon. Member was moving 
the House of Commons to stultify and 
contradict the decision to which it had 
so lately come, and was actually proposing 
a measure which would give the holders 
of grain an opportunity of introducing 
it at no distant time into the British 
market free of duty. If there were any 
disposition, as he was confident ghere was 
not, to re-open the question of the Corn- 
laws, which it cost three months to settle, 
such a course would have a most unfa- 
vourable operation on the corn-market, 
and on the subsistence and comforts of the 
people. It was clear that the period of the 
two feverish months which had elapsed since 
the Royal assent was given to the Corn- 
bill, could afford no rational means of 
judging of its effects. They must be con- 
tent to wait longer before they could fairly 
say how it operated. But, judging merely 
from the experience of a few weeks, he 
was not prepared to go the length of say- 
ing, with the hon. Gertleman, that the 
operation of the new law had been totally 
unsuccessful. As far as the accounts were 
made up, it appeared that there had been 
an introduction, since the operation of the 
new law, up to the 13th of June, of 








190,000 quarters, He admitted that this 


in the shape of a motion for the repeal of || 
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Now, it should be borne in | 
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quantity was less than the wants of the 
country required. But, then, it was the 
hon. Gentleman, together with those who 
supported his motion, that contributed 
more than any other parties to induce the 
holders of corn to keep it back. He had, 
however, reason to suppose, that the 
holders of corn in this country, acting 
with that sagacity, which almost uni- 
formly marked the operations of British 
merchants, would be inclined, particu- 
larly if they perceived that the mind of 
Parliament was fixed as to the Corn- 
law, to introduce a large supply from the 
bonding warehouses, which would afford 
seasonable aid to the revenue, and what 
was still more important, great relief to 
the consumers. If the contingency con- 
templated by the hon. Member (Mr. Ban- 
nerman) should unfortunately arise, it 
ought to be dealt with in the same way as 
it had been dealt with in 1826. The right 
way in his opinion to meet such a con- 
tingency was to act upon the constitutional 
jtinciple and call the Legislature together 
to decide and determine as to the course 
the Government ought to adopt in regard 
to a question of such grave moment and 
deep interest to the commanity. The pro- 
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position, then, of the hon. Gentleman, in 


whatever point of view contemplated, was 
such, he thought, as Parliament could not 
entertain. 

Mr. H. G. Ward entirely concurred in 
one or two observations of the right hon. 
Gentleman who had just satdown. He 
admitted that it would have been a much 
more direct and desirable course for his 
hon. Friend to have proposed the repeal 
of the Corn-law ; but, unfortunately, such 
a motion could not be carried. Since, 
then, the law could not be repealed, the 
object was to modify and moderate the 
evil. The enemies of the present system 
saw a state of affairs approaching pregnant 
with difficulty and danger, and they 
wished to take a course which was open 
to them, and which would diminish the 
difficulty and mitigate the danger. The 
only means left to them was to increase 
and enforce the responsibility of Minis- 
ters. The right hon. Gentleman had spo- 
ken of this motion as an extraordinary 
mark of confidence. He admitted that 
it was so, but there was a great deal in 
the state of the country which required 
it. The friends of the suffering classes 
were taking the precise course which the 
right hon. Baronet (Sir Robert Peel) had 
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recommended in 1826, and yet his right 
hon. Colleague insisted that it was uncon- 
stitutional, and that no such power ought 
to be entrusted to any executive Govern- 
ment. He might leave him to settle that 
point with the right hon. Baronet, and 
certain it was that all the arguments this 
night advanced against the motion had 
been anticipated and answered by Mr. 
Huskisson in 1826. He had disposed of 
them all. What was the point upon 
which the whole case turned ? That there 
were emergencies in the state of this 
country, under the factitious system which 
her lawmakers had chosen to establish, 
which must overrule everything, and which 
would only be met by extraordinary 
powers. The supporters of the present 
motion contended that the present was 
one of those emergencies ; it was impos- 
sible to witness the rapid increase of dis~ 
tress in all quarters, without investing 
Government with the power of adminis- 
tering immediate relief. The present Ad- 
ministration had brought this state of 
things upon themselves, by insisting upon 
having a Jaw which kept a million of 
quarters of wheat from a starving popula- 
tion. If Ministers chose to have this law, 
they ought to have it with all its respon- 
sibilities ; and let them answer to Parlia- 
ment, when it again assembled, for the 
exercise of the power. Such had been 
the argument of Mr. Canning in 1826, 
and that was all that was now sought by 
the motion before the House. It was his 
belief that the country gentlemen would 
be more disposed to refuse placing trust 
in the right hon. Gentleman than himself, , 
They would not be willing to give him in 
such a case the power that he was dis- 
posed to confide in the right hon. Gentle- 
man. The country gentlemen, he be- 
lieved, were afraid that the right hon. 
Gentleman would apply the principles of 
the tariff to the Corn-law. Their senti- 
ments, he believed, were those that on a 
former occasion had been expressed, on 
the part of the agricuitural interest by Sir 
John Brydges when similar powers were 
proposed to be confided in the Govern- 
ment, for he declared that giving such a 
power would be “a death-blow to the 
agricultural interest and a death-blow to 
the Constitution.” He it was, he be- 
lieved, who said, ‘* Perish commerce, but 
live the Constitution.” Upon a former 
occasion Mr, Huskisson had met every 
one of the arguments that had been used 
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now, and he showed that Parliament re- 
fusing such powers as were now proposed 
to be given to the Government would 
incur a fearful responsibiiity. As to 
the Constitutional part of the ques- 
tion, he must say that, as it was one 
on which the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Gladstone) had so strongly in- 
sisted, it was to be wished that he had 
read the debates which had taken place 
regarding it very attentively. If he had 
looked to these debates, he did not think 
that the right hon. Gentleman would have 
ventured to touch upon such a point. The 
right hon. Baronet the head of the Treasury 
had, on the former occasion, insisted that 
the Government should have the respon- 
sibility that they claimed—that it should 
rest with his Majesty’s Government, and 
the right hon. Gentleman had well said 
that there were two kinds of courage — 
the courage of resisting improper demands, 
and the courage of assenting to proper 
demands when they were encountered by 
an improper clamour. Ile must say that 
he wished the Government had had the 
manliness to admit their error at the com- 
mencement of this Session, and to say 
that the sliding-scale was founded on a 
false principle. From what he saw, he 
anticipated that the House would be called 
upon to meet before the winter, in order 
that it might meet the fearful state of 
things that might be expected to arise. 
He supported the present motion, although 
he admitted that he should have preferred 
the question being brought forward in a 
fairer and fuller shape. This was at best 
but a temporary remedy for a permanent 
evil, and as such he preferred it to no 
remedy at all. 

Lord Worsley remarked, that the pre- 
sent motion did not attract that degree 
of attention and observation which it 
might have done if brought forward at an 
earlier period of the Session. In his 
opinion, it was a motion for upsetting the 
Corn-law altogether. In saying this, he 
could not but admit that the Corn-law 
had not attained that object which it 
proposed to have in view. Now he ob- 
jected to iton this ground, that the reso- 
lution would put it into the power of the 
Government to destroy the protection of 
the agriculturists. Such a power he would 
be sorry to give to the present Govern- 
ment. The only effect of it would be to 
induce speculation—to incite parties to 
get up the price of wheat, and to cause 
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the greatest distrust to agriculturists, who 
could never know when they were safe, 
The Vice-President of the Board of Trade 
said, that there would not be a deficient 
harvest; now he must say that he was 
sorry to maintain that of which he felt 
convinced, that there would not be an 
average crop. He found that under the 
present law the same tricks were played 
as under the old with the averages; and 
he must declare that he was not disposed 
to place in the power of the Government 
to decide and judge when corn ought to 
be admitted. Such a power he would not 
place in the hands of any Government. 
Let, he said, Parliament be the authority 
on this point, and not the Government of 
the day. 

Mr. M. Milnes said, he believed the 
Government was strong enough and vir- 
tuous enough to take upon themselves 
any responsibility whatever, and he there- 
fore very much regretted that they had 
not willingly acceded to the motion that 
was made from the opposite side of the 
House. When he saw, day after day, 
these frightful accounts of the accumu- 
lating distress of the country and the 
scandalous price of corn, until the last 
two or three days, when the price was 
somewhat diminished, he felt that they 
ought to do nothing whatever to discourage 
the feeling of the country, that the Go- 
vernment would do everything in their 
power to relieve the enormous difficulties 
that now pressed upon the people. He 
thought that in such circumstances we 
should be prepared for the worst, and 
that the Government, having brought in 
the present Corn-bill under the conviction 
that the price of corn would be diminished 
by it, should take upon themselves the 
responsibility of relieving the enormous 
exigencies of the country. He felt very 
deeply on this question ; and nothing but 
the conviction of the importance of it 
would prevent him from voting with the 
party with whom he should always wish 
to vote. 

Mr. P. M. Stewartthought the hon. Mem- 
ber had mistaken the price of corn for the 
duty—the duty was falling but the price 
of corn was rising. He supported the 
motion, because he wasconvinced that the 
necessities of the country required it. In 
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saying this, he admitted that he belonged 
to that small section in that House, des- 
tined, he believed, soon to increase, which 
was for the entire abolition of the corn 
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duties. He believed that it was the object 
of the Government to have a steady trade 
in corn; but he could tell them that in 
such an object they had totally failed. 
He could tell them that the best authorities 
in Mark-lane declared that they could 
scarcely know that the law with regard to 
corn had been altered—that the trade was 
now as much a matter for speculation as it 
formerly used to be. There were now 
1,400,000 quarters of corn in bond —that 
was the precise quantity—and the traders 
were now playing for the 9s., as they for- 
merly did for the 21s. He could tell the 
right hon. Baronet that his scale was con- 
sidered the safer of the two for the specu- 
lators ; for although the stake was smaller, 
the risk was less. The speculating, and 
the playing for the low duty was, however, 
the same as it kad been. He did not 
know, however, that he should have taken 
part in this debate, if he had not received 
that day a letter from New Orleans, which 
gave an admirable statement of the wants 
and wishes of the Americans, and so 
strongly confirmed the views of the hon. 
Member for Inverness (Mr. Morrison). He 
should now read the letter, and leave to 
the right hon. Baronet to make the fitting 
comment upon it. The letter said this :— 


New Orleans, June 6, 1841. 

“ We wish we could add that the alteration 
in the British Corn-laws had been of that na- 
ture, to allow the industrious agricultural po- 
pulation of our back states to have placed a 
greater breadth of their now idle, though rich, 
lands under cultivation. Unfortunately, no 
such inducements are held out by an uncertain 
and varying duty. The new Corn-law of 
England must act disadvantageously on dis- 
tant markets, and throw all the favourable 
opportunities for importing grain into the 
hands of more the contiguous speculators, Our 
farmers see themselves not only deprived of 
what is to all a familiar, and to many a native 
market ; but are also debarred from drawing 
thence the supplies they are most in need of 
but for which an adverse policy will permit of 
no exchange. ‘ 


(Signed)  “ Lizarpr & Co.” 


As to the precedent of 1826, he was 
not disposed to agree with the right hon. 
Vice-President of the Board of Trade with 
regard to the opinions he expressed as to the 
present situation of affairs not being simi- 
lar. He thought there was a great 
similarity in the circumstances of 1826 
and 1842; but then, indeed, it might 
be owned that the manufacturers were 
not distressed the one-hundredth part then 
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that they were now—they had the same 
misery now that they had then—they had 
heard that misery described in the debate 
on the motion of the hon. Member for 
Greenock—they had then, as they had 
now, a Royal Letter to raise money for 
the poor; and what, on such an occasion, 
were the words of the right hon. Baronet 
the Member for Tamworth ? 


** That discretionary power, with which it 
may be a matter of prudence, and a means of 
safety to invest them, in the apprehension 
that there may be a grievous pressure expe- 
rienced by the people from the possible rise 
of agricultural produce beyond its present 
prices.” 

These words were uttered by the right 
hon. Baronet on the 5th May, 1826. The 
average price of wheat then in the London 
market was 61s., and now it was 63s. The 
average price of oats then in the London 
market was 23s., and now it was 20s, 4d. 
He wished to refresh the right hon. Ba- 
ronet’s memory on these points. And then 
as to the constitutional question, he should 
again beg to quote the right hon. Baronet, 
who said, first — 

“T think that circumstances may occur, in 
which the admission of foreign corn may tend 
to reduce the poor-rates ;” 


and then the right hon. Baronet added — 


**T have no doubt that if we were now to 
separate, and a case should arise to render the 
introduction of foreign grain a matter of neces- 
sity, Ministers would be threatened with an 
impeachment, and every word used against the 
Government of 1766 would be triumphantly 
thrown in our teeth.” 


He repeated the words of the right hon, 
Baronet, and he said, that the power ought 
to be exercised by the Government to pre- 
vent a publiccalamity. He gave his sup- 
port to the motion of the hon. Member 
for Aberdeen, 

Mr. Wallace observed, that it had been 
most distinctly proved that very great dis- 
tress prevailed. Distress, he said, to such 
an extent, and so great, that it was suffi- 
cient to alarm the Government. The 
Parliament was omnipotent to protect the 
people, and he thought that they should 
tell the advisers of her Majesty to let her 
Majesty know the situation to which her 
subjects had been reduced. He must say, 
seeing the situation in which the country 
was, he hoped that the Corn-law would 
be again mooted this year in the House, 
and if it were not so, he was ready to re- 
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sort to any measure which would compel 

the Ministry, for the want of supplies, to 

take the proper means to protect the 

people from starvation, as he believed 

they were exposed to it under the present 

law. He referred to the number of public 

works, and the money expended on them, 

to show how easily the people may be 

provided for by other means than those of 
mere charity. 

Mr. J. Parker said, that in 1826, when 

a proposition was made to dispense with 

the customs laws, and to admit corn at a 

low price for the purpose of relieving the 

distresses of the people, it was supported | 
by the party to which the right hon. Ba- | 
ronet belonged; but the difficulties of | 
1826, arising from the panic of 1825, were | 
not to be compared with the difficulties of 

the present time. The evil of the Go- | 
vernment Corn-law was, that it left our | 
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has been applied to the present case, and 
therefore I think I am justified in recall. 
ing to the recollection of the House the 
real nature of that precedent and its bear- 
ing on the present subject of debate. In 
1826, the then existing law, if I am not 
mistaken, prevented the importation of 
foreign wheat unless the average price in 
this country had attained 80s. I think 
Now, the Govern. 
ment of that day had to consider whether 
they would submit to Parliament an 
alteration of the existing law, which was 
admitted on all hands to be desirable, — 
no, I will not say on all hands, but this I 
may say, that there was then a general 
Opinion in the country that the law which 
prevented the importation of corn till it 
reached a price of 80s. was a law which 
required revision. In that year—I mean 
the year 1826—the Government did not 
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trade with America and other distant think it advisable to submit any proposi- 
corn-growing countries open to all the un- | tion to Parliament which had for its ob- 
certainty which had been objected to | ject an alteration in the Corn-laws; but 
against the old law; but had the proposi- | they still felt it would not be unsuited to 
tion of an 8s. fixed duty been adopted, it | the circumstances of the country if they 
was his belief that those evils would have ; proposed that the executive Government 
been avoided and our trade extended. | should be invested with a discretionary 
He had attempted, unsuccessfully, to in- | power of admitting foreign wheat for one 
troduce a clause in the Government bill , year at a duty of 12s. per quarter. To 
to meet the difficulty he complained of, | some extent I admit that the limitation as 
though he felt that no course could be ; to duty could not strictly be considered 
satisfactory which attempted to grapple as confined to a 12s. duty, althongh it 
with the perplexities and uncertainties of | cannot be denied that that was to be the 
the sliding-scale. It was anticipated by amount of duty payable on any quantity 
many persons that an emergency might imported above 500,000 quarters in any 
occur in the course of the ensuing autumn, one year. The state of the law was this 





and he, and those who supported this mo- | 


tion, were desirous of arming the Govern- 
ment with a power to enable them to meet 
it, and he felt that the knowledge on the 
part of the country that the Government 
had such a power would increase the 
public confidence, and tend to improve 
our trade and commerce. 

Sir R. Peel: Sir, the proposition which 
has been made by the hon. Member for 
Aberdeen for vesting this discretionary 
power in her Majesty’s Government rests 
mainly on two grounds :—the first ground 
is that of authority, and that authority is 
chiefly confined to the precedent of 1826; 
the second, and by much the more im- 
portant ground, is that of reason and the 
public advantage. Now, it is quite clear 
that this second consideration constitutes 
the much stronger ground of argument on 
this question ; but still reliance has been 
placed on the precedent of 1826, and it 





_—there was a limitation as to quantity, 
/but there was no limitation as to the 
duties payable on that quantity; for 
| 500,000 quarters of wheat might be intro- 
duced at any duty which the Government 
thought proper to impose. Now, what 
were the observations of Mr. Canning on 
that occasion? He said, that there was. 
‘then in the distressed districts a large 
quantity of corn in bond which would not 
be brought into immediate consumption ; 
and he further remarked that on a late oc- 
casion the Government had decided that 
no alteration should be made in the Corn- 
laws. In addition to this, he said that 
months might elapse (he might perhaps 
have been more accurate if he had said 
several weeks might elapse) during a very 
critical period of the year, and Parliament 
be not sitting at the time. That circum- 
stance alone, Mr. Canning held, would 
justify the precaution which, in the year 
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1826, was proposed by the Government | jesty’s Government felt it to be their duty 


for the adoption of Parliament. The 


House will observe that the circumstances | 


under which this precaution was taken 
were very peculiar. A critical period of 


the year was at hand ; it was apprehended | 
that at that moment Parliament would not , 
and yet two months after that you propose 


be sitting; and it was known that there 
was no sufficient quantity of corn in the 
country out of bond. 


I trust I need say | 


nothing more to show that the circum. | 
stances in which the country was placed | Corn-laws. What is.it that you propose to 
in the year 1826 differed very materially do? You propose to give greater security 
from those in which we now stand in the, by investing the Government with the 
year 1842. What took place after the | power of altering the rate of duty as they 


arrangement made in the year 1826? So 
sensible was Mr. Canning of the extreme 


| 
\ 


to refer the Corn-laws to the consideration 
and decision of the Legislature. They 
proposed a material change in those laws, 
and that change received the sanction of 
Parliament. We now have a new Corn- 
law, determining the amount of the duty, 


to give the Government the power of al- 
tering that rate of duty. Now, I object 
to introducing this new principle into the 


please. I can understand a repeal of the 
law, but if you do this, how can you no- 


inexpediency of investing the executive | tify to foreign countries what the law is to 


Government with a power so embarrass- 
ing and a responsibility so great, that in 
the very next year he proposed to relieve 
them from the painful trust, which no- 
thing but the urgent circumstances of the 
preceding season could at all justify. The 
sliding-scale was introduced by Mr. Hus- 
kisson and Mr. Canning. By the introduc- 
tion of that principle you dispensed with 
the necessity of investing Government with 
a power so great, and, generally speaking, 
so inexpedient. The fact was undeniable, 
that the objects of the acts of 1827 and 
1828 were for the purpose of avoiding the 
necessity which you now say exists. Ido 
not mean to rely much on the supposed 
constitutional power ; but this 1 will say, 
that if unforeseen circumstances should 
arise, there is no Government likely to be 
intrusted with the administration of affairs 
in this country which will be wanting in 
the courage to take the power requisite 
for saving the country, rather than incur 
the peril of exposing it to any deficiency 
of food. On the whole, then, [ am sure 
the House will agree with me that it is 
much better to trust the Government on 
their own responsibility to exercise this 
extreme power rather than provide before- 
hand for an exigency which might not 
arise. Having thus disposed of the ques- 
tion of precedent, I come to the far more 
important consideration of the public weal 
—to the expediency and the reason of the 
thing. There is hardly any circumstance 
in which the condition of the country in 
1826 does not differ from the condition in 
which we are placed in 1842. In the 
former year the responsible advisers of the 
Crown did not call for any interference 
with the Corn-laws. In 1842 her Ma- 
VOL. LXIV. {Bhir’ 
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be? You first pass a law, and then you 
throw the whole subject into utter uncer« 
tainty. How will this operate upon for- 
eign countries? If you make this proposed 
change in the law, you do that which will 
be exclusively beneficial to those countries 
which are our nearest neighbours. The 
news of any change effected by the exe- 
cutive Government would reach America 
in four or five weeks; but during those 


‘weeks Holland and the adjoining countries 


would pour in an indefinite supply, and 
America would be excluded from the op- 
portunity of administering to our wants, 
The whole effect of the arrangement would, 
therefore, be most unfair towards those 
countries which are placed at a distance 
from England, I object to the proposi- 
tion, not only on the grounds I have stated, 
but on this ground also, that it would 
carry with it a degree of uncertainty which 
would operate most unfairly in those 
quarters in which it was intended to give 
a decided advantage. Ifa measure of this 
kind were to receive the sanction of Par- 
liament its immediate effect wiil be to hold 
out inducements to the proprietors of 
bonded corn to withhold that corn from 
the market. What does the House say to 
a proposition for enabling the Privy Coun- 
cil during the sitting of Parliament to alter 
the votes of both Houses, and determine 
the price at which foreign corn is to be 
admitted? I want to know at what price 
it is that Government is to admit foreign 
corn? [An hon. Member: ‘Corn ought 
to be admitted now.”] If corn ought to be 
admitted now, why leave any discretionary 
power on the subject to the Privy Coun- 
cil? Why not at once propose to Parlia- 
ment that which you wish to sanction as 
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a proceeding of the Government? Why 
not at once submit to Parliament a pro- 
position for admitting corn at a Is. duty ? 
Whether you have a fixed duty or no duty 
at all, it is impossible for you to prevent 
speculation. That applies to all articles, 
whether admitted duty free or at a fixed 
duty, namely, that if parties foresee that 
there is a probability of a rise in price, they 
will withhold their corn from the markets 
for the purpose of realizing greater profit. 
At the same time I admit that a varying 
rate of duty has a tendency to increase 
speculation. Under all times and cir- 
cumstances there must be a disposition, 
arising from a probability of a rise in price, 
to keep back the article from the market. 
Now, what is the present state of the case, 
according to the returns of the averages 
recently made? The following is the re- 
sult of the average prices to the 23rd of 
June. In this return is given the quan- 
tity of wheat imported and the quantity 
taken out for home consumption. In that 
week there was a tendency in prices to 
rise, and the averages were rather on the 


- increase; and I heard you say, with re- 


spect to the former law, there was no in- 
stance of corn being taken out of bond for 
foreign consumption when there was a 
tendency in prices to rise. In the last 
week there was an apparent tendency of 
that kind, and the quantity of foreign 
wheat imported during the week ending 
the 30th of June, 1842, was 68,481 quar- 
ters, and the quantity of corn entered for 
home consumption in the week was 25,756 
quarters. I do not mean to say that that 
was a very large quantity of corn, but that 
quantity was taken out in the face of a 
rise of prices, and the duty paid was 10s. 
a quarter. [‘‘ Hear.”] Now, don’t be too 
confident; I won’t fall into that error; I 
won’t undertake to say what the operation 
of the law will be under the experience of 
seven weeks only; but don’t be too con- 
fident in your predictions that corn will be 
retained in bond till the 1s. duty shall 
arise. In my opinion those who entered 
it, if they thought that, not only made a 
great mistake, but also run a great risk. 
The rate of duty now is 9s. a quarter. A 
proposition was made by the late Govern- 
ment for a fixed duty of 8s. upon the im- 
portation of corn; the present rate of 
duty is 9s. If, according to the existing 
law, that rate of duty shall diminish on 
account of the increase of price, corn 
would become admissible without any act 
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of interference on the part of her Majes- 
ty’s Government. [f you had applied a 
fixed dutv of 8s. there would be more 
reason in the proposition of the hon. Gen_ 
tleman. The whole amount of the differ- 
ence in the amount of duty in the present 
week is Is., 9s. being the amount of duty, 
and 8s. being the proposition of the late 
Government. No proposition was made 
for the purpose of enabling the Govern- 
ment to reduce the duty last year. That 
was considered to be most objectionable 
when there was no prospect by the opera- 
tion of the law of insuring the admission 
of corn at a low rate of duty. The in- 
tervention of the Privy Council in a mat- 
ter of this nature was felt to be so objec- 
tionable that no provision was made for a 
remission of the duty. That was the ar- 
gument held by many hon. Gentlemen on 
the other side of the House. They argued 
that when prices were high in this coun- 
try they would insure the importation of 
foreign Corn, and then foreign Corn could 
afford to pay the duty—that, provided 
you have high prices of 7Us., there was 
no reason why a duty of 8s. should not 
be paid. I have heard speech after 
speech, and read pamphlet after pamph- 
let, tending to show that there was no ne- 
cessity for the interference of the Privy 
Council, because when prices were high a 
certain amount of duty would be paid; 
and it was also said that the remission 
of the duty would be no benefit whatever 
to the consumer; the price of corn would 
immediately rise as the duty was limited, 
and the whole benefit would go into the 
pocket of the importer. What is now 
the proposition? There is a prospect of 
realizing an 8s. duty, and a tolerable pro- 
spect also of realizing a 6s. duty on fo- 
reign corn. It is said that there are 
1,400,000 quarters in bond ; suppose they 
are admitted at 7s., you will realize about 
400,000/. or 500,000/. of revenue, as you 
contended, without the least injury to the 
consumer. As you contended, the remis- 
sion of duty would put so much money 
into the pockets of the importers, and 
there would be no benefit to the consumer. 
If you give this power corn will be held 

back in the hope that such a degree of 
pressure may arise that Government will 

give way, and the ordinary operations of 
commerce will be disturbed ; but if Go- 

vernment give way you will lose the 

amount of duty which, upon your own 
showing, you might realize without apy 
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disadvantage. What does the hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Greenock tell us ? 
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| certainty of its operation, and to invest 
her Majesty’s Government with respon- 


He says, that he thinks, from the state of | sibility most difficult for them to exercise, 


the weather, and the mixture of genial 
rain and sunshine, there is a prospect of 
an early harvest in the country. I wish 
his expectations may be realized. The 
hon. Gentleman has told us that he has 
made extensive inquiries, and he is fully 
confident that there will be an early har- 
vest—so early, indeed, that, to use his 
own words, the sickle will be amongst the 
wheat in the middle of July. Well, 
what effect will that prospect have upon 
the holder of foreign corn if you now step 
in and induce him by this power to hope 
that the Government would be compelled 
to exercise that power, and admit the corn 
he has brought here upon a much lower 
rate of duty? What confidence can fo- 
reign countries have in our commercial 
arrangements, if after this adjustment by 
Parliament of the Corn-laws, we, within 
two months of that adjustment, say that 
it is to be set aside, and not to be acted 
upon as law, but that there is to be a dis- 
cretion given to the Privy Council to act 
as they please in that matter? I have at- 
tempted to argue this question much more 
upon the grounds of reason and public 
advantage than upon the authority of pre- 
cedent ; if this power be exercised wy the 
Privy Council it is impossible to deny 
that it is a most dangerous power, and 
that it cannot be exercised without diffi- 
culty. Those foreign countries you wish 
to favour most will be less benefitted by 
it, beeause the moment it is notified that 
corn will be admitted at a 2s. duty the 
neighbouring countries will be the first to 
take advantage of it, and those more dis- 
tant will be thus kept out of the market. 
Above all, consider the possible effect of 
disturbing all the commercial transactions 
undertaken under the law—consider the 
probable effect of your promoting by your 
interference that outlet of corn which if 
you don’t interfere might take place, and 
which might have the effect of lowering 
prices and increasing the means of sub- 


| and most dangerous in its exercise, from 
' the risk which you incur not only of losing 
| revenue, but of postponing the period at 
, which natural supplies were to be expected, 

Viscount Howick said, the right hon 
Baronet had professed to argue this ques- 
tion upon reason and public advantage, 
and on both grounds had failed to make 
out his case. It was perfectly true that 
there were not many minute coincidences 
in the details of the circumstances of this 
year and the year 1826. In fiscal matters 
it was very seldom the case that two years 
were exactly alike ; but he contended that 
the broad principle was the same in both 
cases. In 1826 the country was suffering 
under extreme distress; and it was felt 
that the state of the Corn-laws then pre- 
vented the application of that relief which 
otherwise would have been available. 
He thought, in the intensity of the existing 
distress, and the impossibility which there 
was of any reduction in the price of corn, 
that there was justification for attempting 
what he believed would afford some miti- 
gation of the present suffering. He did 
not think, as stated by the right hon. 
Baronet, that the necessary operation of 
the resolution proposed by his hon. Friend 
would be to increase the uncertainty in 
the price of corn. The operation of the 
resolution would be, to prevent the duties 
rising beyond a certain amount for a de- 
finite time. He thought it a mistake to 
say that distant markets would not ob- 
tain the advantage of this. At this mo- 
ment the importation of corn from dis- 
tant markets was prevented by this cira 
cumstance—that though the duty on 
foreign corn was now only 9s., it was very 
possible that large importations from 
various markets, or abundant harvests of 
our own, might make the averages fall 
before cargoes from America or Odessa 
could arrive, and with that fall there 
might be a corresponding increase in the 
duty; and therefore the distant specula- 





sistence; also don’t throw out of con- 
sideration the probable and needless loss 
to the revenue—the sacrifice of that reve- 
nue which will be paid, and cheerfully 
paid, if you permit the law to remain as 
itis. I do trust that these combined con- 
siderations will induce the House to come 
to the conclusion that it is not for the 


tors were prevented from coming into the 
market, The effect of this was completely 
to prevent the shipments of corn from 
distant markets to this country. The 
right hon, Baronet talked of the probability 
of foreign corn being admitted at a 6s. 
duty; but what was the advantage of that 
to the consumer? ‘The advantage was 





public advantage to take from the law the 


entirely to the growers of corn in Poland ; 
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it gave them the monopoly of the market, 
and excluded the competition of the dis- 
tant grower. The duty might go down to 
6s., or fall to Is., but it would not be to 
the advantage of the consumer, but of 
those holding this corn. If the principle 
of the resolution were admitted, it was 
competent for the House to declare that 
no higher duty than 6s. or 8s. should be 
imposed. If they decided on that, they 
would give confidence to the market, and 
thereby cause a demand for labour, and 
relieve our distressed manufacturers. In 
the present state of the distress of the 
country, those Gentlemen who were in 
favour of the existing Corn-law ought, 
above all others, to concur in this motion, 
because their apprehension was, that if 
a permanent fixed duty were established, 
so much new land would be brought into 
cultivation abroad, that it would inflict 
great injury on our British agriculture; 
and they therefore refused to give their 
sanction to a fixed duty. He did not 
think the argument of the hon. Baronet, 
used to prove that the existing law was 
not productive of the evil, conclusive. 
The right hon. Baronet had told them, 
with an air of considerable triumph, that 
25,000 quarters of corn had been entered 
for home consumption during the last 
week ; but this was only out of 1,500,000 
quarters in bond. He did not pretend 
that the measure of his hon, Friend the 
Member for Aberdeen was free from ob- 
jections; but these objections arose not 
from the measure itself, but from the 
nature of the permanent law they had 
passed. As they had passed that law, 
and it was not likely that Parliament 
would consent at this moment to repeal it, 
he, for one, as the most likely mitigation 
of the evils of that law, would support the 
motion of his hon. Friend. 

Mr. C. Buller would just observe, that 
the stupendous quantity of corn which the 
right hon. Baronet stated had, in one par- 
ticular week, been taken out of bond and 
entered for home consumption, namely, 
25,000 quarters, was just half a day’s 
consumption for the whole country. 

Lord J. Russell remarked that the right 
hon. Baronet had admitted that the law, 
as it at present stood, had increased specu- 
lation and variation in prices, an additional 
argument against the right hon. Baronet’s 
Corn-Jaw. The right hon. Baronet fur- 
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ther had contended that they were not to 
judge of the effects of the new law from 
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seven weeks’ experience; but let the 
House bear in mind it was not the experi- 
ence of seven weeks that was the question, 
but the experience of the sliding-scale, 
that had been pointed out to Gentlemen 
Opposite over and over again when the 
measure was passing. Every discussion 
that had taken place, directly or inci- 
dentally, on the Corn-laws, showed the 
false principles on which Government had 
proceeded in legislating on the subject, 
and he must confess that he was some 
what pleased that, in arguing this question, 
the right hon. Baronet had been obliged 
to testify to many of those principles 
which had been urged from that side of 
the House. As to the proposition now 
made, he must confess he could not sane- 
tion it, because it would be placing in the 
hands of the executive Government the 
entire distribution of the food to the coun- 
try. His opinion was, that the Jaw which 
had just been made ought to be repealed, 
and replaced by an entirely different one; 
and he did not see that the present propo- 
sition would at all act as a useful alteration 
of that law. If an emergency arose during 


the recess, no doubt the Government ° 


would be ready to assume the responsi- 
bility of advising her Majesty to take the 
necessary steps for meeting that emer- 
gency, relying upon Parliament to sanc- 
tion the proceedings which necessity had 
compelled them to adopt. 

Mr. Hume should support the motion, 
because, as matters stood, he saw no 
chance of obtaining anything better this 
Session. He would tell the right hon. 
Baronet that since his Corn-bill had 
passed, the distress of the country had 
been doubled, and he was convinced that 
nothing could stay the starvation that was 
spreading throughout the country but 
opening the ports for the importation of 
corn free of duty. He regretted that the 
noble Lord the Member for the city of 
London did not support the motion, for 


he was satisfied that it was the only mode 


of sympathising with the people. 
The House divided :—Ayes 113; Noes 
175: Majority 62. 


List of the Ayes. 


Acheson, Visct. Bernal, Capt. 
Aglionby, H. A. Bowring, Dr. 
Ainsworth, P. Brocklehurst, J. 
Aldam, W. Brotherton, J. 
Barnard, F. G, Buller, C. 
Berkeley, hon. Capt. _ Buller, E. 
Bernal, R. Busfield, W. 
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Byng, G. 

ies, rt. hon. G. S. 
Callaghan, D. 
Carew, hon. R. S. 
Cave, hon. R. O. 


Cavendish, hon. C. C. 
Cavendish, hon. G. H. 


Chapman, B. 
Childers, J. W. 
Cobden, R. 


Colebrooke, Sir T. E. 


Craig, W. G. 
Crawford, W.S. 
Divett, E. 
Duncan, G. 
Duncombe, T. 
Dundas, Adm. 
Dundas, D. 
Easthope, Sir J. 
Ebrington, Visct. 
Ellice, rt. hon. E. 
Ellis, W. 
Elphinstone, H. 
Evans, W. 
Ewart, W. 
Ferguson, Col. 
Fielden, J. 
Fitzroy, Lord C. 
Forster, M. 

Fox, C. R. 
Gibson, T. M. 
Gill, T. 

Gordon, Lord F. 
Gore, hon. R. 
Grey, rt. hon. Sir G. 
Hall, Sir B. 
Hastie, A. 
Hawes, B. 
Heathcoat, J. 
Hill, Lord M. 
Hindley, C. 
Hollond, R. 
Howard, P. H. 
Howick, Visct. 
Hume, J. 

Hutt, W. 

James, W. 
Johnson, Gen. 
Langston, J. H. 
Langton, W. G. 
Layard, Capt. 
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Leader, J. T. 
Macaulay, rt. hn, T. B. 
Mangles, R. D. 
Marshall, W. 
Marsland, H. 
Milnes, R. M. 
Morris, D. 
Morison, Gen. 
Muntz, G. F. 
Napier, Sir C. 
O’Brien, J. 
O’Connell, M. J. 
O’Connell, J. 
Ogle, S. C. H. 
Ord, W. 
Paget, Col. 
Parker, J. 
Pechell, Capt. 
Philips, G. R. 
Philips, M. 
Phillpotts, J. 
Plumridge, Capt. 
Pryse, P 
Rice, E. R. 
Ricardo, J. L. 
Scholefield, J. 
Seale, Sir J. H. 
Smith, B. 
Somerville, Sir W. M. 
Stansfield, W. R. C. 
Stewart, P. M, 
Stuart, Lord J. 
Strutt, E. 
Tancred, H. W. 
Thornely, T. 
Towneley, J. 
Troubridge, Sir E. T. 
Tufnell, H. 
Turner, E. 
Walker, R. 
Wallace, R. 
Watson, W. H. 
Wawn, J. T. 
Williams, W. 
Wood, B. 
Wood, C, 
Wood, G. W. 
Yorke, H.R. 
TELLERS. 
Bannerman, A. 
Ward, H. G. 


List of the Noes. 


Acland, Sir T. D. 
A’Court, Capt. 
Antrobus, E. 
Arbuthnott, hon. H. 
Archdall, Capt. 
Arkwright, G. 
Bagot, hon. W. 
Bailey, Jey jun. 
Baillie, Col. 

Baillie, H. J. 
Baring, hon. W. B. 
Barrington, Visct. 
Bateson, R. 





Bennett, J. 
Bentinck, Lord G. 
Berkeley, hon. G. F. 
Blackburne, J. I. 
Blakemore, R. 
Boldero, H. G. 
Botfield, B. 
Bramston, T. W. 
Brodie, W. B. 
Bruce, Lord E. 
Buck, L. W. 
Buckley, E. 
Buller, Sir J. Y. 
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Cardwell, E. 
Chapman, A. 
Chelsea, Visct. 
Chetwode, Sir J. 
Christopher, R. A. 
Clayton, R. R. 
Clerk, Sir G. 
Cockburn, rt.hn. SirG. 
Codrington, C. W. 
Corry, rt. hn. H. 
Courtenay, Lord 
Cresswell, B. 
Cripps, W. 

Damer, hon. Col. 
Darby, G. 
Dawnay, hon. W. H. 
Denison, E. B. 
Dickinson, F. H. 
Douglas, Sir H. 
Douglas, Sir C. E. 
Douglas, J. D.S. 
Duffield, T. 
Duncombe, hon. A. 
Eaton, R. J. 
Egerton, W. T. 
Eliot, Lord 

Escott, B. 
Farnham, E. B. 
Ferguson, Sir R. A. 
Fielden, W. 
Ferrand, W. B. 
Flower, Sir J. 
Forbes, W. 

Fuller, A. E. 
Gaskell, J. M. 
Gladstone, rt.hn.W.E. 
Gladstone, T. 
Gordon, hon. Capt. 
Gore, M. 

Gore, W. O. 
Goring, C. 
Goulburn, rt. hon. H. 
Graham, rt. hon. Sir J. 
Granby, Marquis of 
Greenall, P. 
Greene, T. 
Grimsditch, T. 
Grimston, Visct. 
Grogan, E. 
Halford, H. 
Hamilton, W. J. 
Hamilton, Lord C. 
Harcourt, G. G. 
Hardinge. rt.hn. SirH. 
Hardy, J. 
Heathcote, G. J. 
Heneage, F. 
Henley, J. W. 
Herbert, hon. S. 
Hervey, Lord A. 
Hodgson, F. 
Hodgson, R. 

Hogg, J. W. 

Hope, hon. C. 
Hornby, J. 

Hughes, W. B. 
Hussey, T, 
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Jackson, J. D. 
Jermyn, Earl 
Johnstone, Sir J. 
Jolliffe, Sir W. G. H. 
Jones, Capt. 
Kemble, H. 
Knightley, Sir C. 
Lascelles, hon. W. 8S. 
Law, hon. C. E. 
Lawson, A. 
Lefroy, A. 

Legh, G. C. 
Leicester, Earl of 
Liddell, hon. H. T. 
Lincoln, Earl of 
Litton, E. 
Lockhart, W. 
Lowther, J. H. 
Lowther, hon. Col. 
Lyall, G. 

Lygon, hon. Gen. 
Mackenzie, T. 
Mackenzie, W. F. 
Mainwaring, T. 
Manners, Lord C. S. 
March, Earl of 
Marsham, Visct. 
Masterman, J. 
Meynell, Capt. 
Miles, P. W. S. 
Mitchell, T. A. 
Morgan, O. 
Mundy, E. M. 
Neeld, J. 

Norreys, Lord 
Packe, C. W. 
Pakington, J. S. 
Palmer, R. 

Patten, J. W. 
Peel, rt. hon. Sir R. 
Peel, J. 

Phillips, Sir R. B. P. 
Pigot, Sir R. 
Pollington, Visct. 
Pollock, Sir F. 
Pringle, A. 

Pusey, P. 
Rashleigh, W. 
Reid, Sir J. R. 
Rolleston, Col. 
Rushbrooke, Col. 
Russell, Lord J. 
Sandon, Visct. 
Scarlett, hon. R. C. 
Scott, hon. F. 
Seymour, Sir H. B. 
Shaw, rt. hon. F. 
Sibthorp, Col. 
Smith, A. 
Somerset, Lord G. 
Stanley, Lord 
Stewart, J. 

Stuart, H. 

Sutton, hon. H. M. 
Talbot, C. R. M. 
Thesiger, F. 
Thompson, Ald. 
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N63 Flag Officers. 
Tomline G. Wodehouse, E. 
Trench, Sir F. W. Wood, Col. T. 
Trevor, hon. G. R. Worsley, Lord 


Trollope, Sir J. Wynn, Sir W. W. 
Trotter, J. Yorke, hon E. T. 
Verner, Col. Young, J. 

Vesey, hon. T. 

Waddington, H. S. TELLERS. 


Walsh, Sir J. B. Freemantle, Sir T. 
Wilbraham, bn. R. B, Baring, H. 


Fiac Orricers.] Mr. Hume moved 
for returns— 


“ Showing the services of all Flag Officers in 
the navy, distinguishing the date of entry of 
each officer into the service, and the several 
commissions which they have obtained, distin- 
guishing the period passed in commission in 
their respective ranks, and the total period on 
full and half pay: and showing also the 
period when each was last employed, and the 
age of each officer at the present time (in con- 
tinuation of the returns in the report of the 


Commission of Naval Inquiry in 1840, No. 11, 


of appendix of that report, and also in contin- 
uation of p.p. 251, of 1837.)” 


He believed that there was no objection 
to the motion, as the returns that he called 
for were only a continuance of those 
granted on previous occasions. 

Mr. Sidney Herbert objected to the 
motion on the ground that the production 
of the returns would have an injurious 
effect on the public service. The returns 
could only be produced by resorting to ob- 
jectionable and inquisitorial proceedings. 

Mr. Hume said, that the object which he 
had in view was to show that the promo- 
tions in the navy had been disproportionate 
to the extent of service. If the hon. Gen- 
tleman objected to give the returns in 
consequence of any expense, he could 
only say that he would send a clerk down 
to the Admiralty, at his own expense, to 
copy them out, He knew where they were 
to be obtained, and they could be pro- 
duced in a few hours. 

Sir G. Cockburn said, that the production 
of the returns would cause the greatest in- 
convenience at the Admiralty at present. 
He had particularly wished, in the course 
of the day, to have some documents pre- 
pared, and he found that all the clerks at 
the Admiralty were engaged in making 
out the returns for a motion of the hon. 
Member for Montrose. He should oppose 
the motion of the hon. Member, unless 
he could show that the production of the 
returns was a matter of importance to the 
country. 

Sir C, Napier regretted, that the returns 
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had been refused, for he thought that it 
would be advantageous to the House and 
the country to have the fullest returns on 
this subject. He believed that if they 
were produced, that so far from showing 
that the promotions had been extravagant, 
it would appear to be quite the contrary. 
It was most injurious to the interest of the 
service that so many officers should remain 
stationary at the rank of captain. A more 
rapid system of promotion was absolutely 
necessary for the interest of the service, 
No doubt a great many promotions had 
been made during the last three years, but 
no doubt that could be satisfactorily ac- 
counted for, 

Captain Pechell believed if the returns 
were refused, that the public would think 
that there was something to screen, which 
the Admiralty wished to keep from the 
public. 

Mr. C. Wood corroborated the state- 
ment of the Secretary of the Admiralty 
that the returns moved for frequently im- 
peded the course of public business, and 
as no ground had been shown for this re- 
turn, he did not think it ought to be 
granted. 

Mr. Brotherton said, it was not right to 
debate such a question at so jate an hour 
(a quarter past two), and he should there- 
fore move the adjournment. 

The House divided :—Ayes 21 ; Noes 
71; Majority 50. 


List of the Aves. 


Bowring, Dr. 
Childers, J. W. 
Duncan, G. 
Dundas, Adm. 
Ewart, W. 
Forster, M. 


Plumridge, Capt. 
Scholefield, J. 
Stuart, Lord J. 
Thornely, T. 
Tufnell, H. 
Turner, E. 


Gill, T. Wallace, R. 
Hindley, C. Wawn, J. T. 
Hume, J. Wood, B. 
Napier, Sir C, TELLERS. 
O’Connell, J. Brotherton, J. 
Pechell, Capt. Cobden, R. 


List of the Noes. 


Agliunby, H. A. 
Antrobus, E. 
Arkwright, G. 
Bailey, J., jun. 
Bentinck, Lord G. 
Boldero, H. G. 
Buller, Sir J. Y. 
Chelsea, Visct. 
Christopher, R. A. 
Clerk, Sir G. 


Courtenay, Lord 
Cripps, W. 

Darby, G. 
Denison, E. B. 
Douglas, Sir C. E. 
Dundas, D. . 
Ebrington, Visct. 
Eliot, Lord 
Escott, B. 

Evans, W. 


Cockburn,rt hn.SirG. Fuller, A. E. 
Corry, rt, hon, H, 


Gaskell, J. Milnes 
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Gladstone, rt.hn.W.E, Morgan, O. 
Gladstone, T. Mundy, E. M. 
Gordon, hon, Capt. §Muntz, G. F. 
Goulburn, rt. hn. H. O'Connell, M. J, 
Graham, rt, hn. Sir J, Packe, C. W. 


Greene, T Peel, rt. hon. Sir R. 
Grimston, Visct. Peel, J. 

Grogan, E. Pringle, A. 
Hamilton, W. J. Pusey, P. 


Hardinge,rt.hn. Sir H. Rushbrooke, Col. 
Hardy, J. Scott, hon. F. 

Henley, J. W. Somerville, Sir W. M. 
Herbert, hon. S. Stanley, Lord 
Howard, P. H, Stuart, H. 

Hughes, W. B. Sutton, hon. H. M. 
Hussey, T. Trotter, J. 

Jackson, J. D. Vesey, hon. T. 
Layard, Capt. Waddington, H. S. 


Legh, G. C, Wilbraham, hon. R.B. 
Lincoln, Earl of Wood, C. 

Litton, E. Yorke, H. R. 
Lockhart, W. Young, J. 

Mackenzie, W. F. TELLERS, 
Marsham, Visct. Fremantle, Sir C. 
Milnes, R. M. Baring, h. 


On the original question being again 
put, a motion was made to adjourn the 
debate, which was accordingly adjourned 
till the following Monday. 

House adjourned at a quarter past three 
o'clock. 


— ere ees feei— 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, July 8, 1842. 


Minutes.) Butts. Public.—1*- Perth Prison; Charit 
able Pawn Offices (Ireland); District Courts and Prisons ; 
Primrose Hill. 

2" Stock in Trade; Railways; British Possessions 
Abroad. 

3 and passed :-—Customs’ Acts. 
Private.—Reported.—-Milton’s Estate ; Crawfurd’s Estate; 
Leeds Burial Ground. 

5°: and passed :—Leeds Improvement; Ross and Cro- 
marty Court House; Blackburn and Chorley Road ; 
Toxteth Park Paving and Sewerage (No. 2). 

PkTITIONS PRESENTED. By the Bishop of Norwich, from 
Coal Miners of Huddersfield, Horbury, Almondbury, 
Glland, Lofthouse ; by Earl Stanhope, from Kirkbeaton, 
Alverthorp, Stanley, Wentworth, and Elsean, in Favour 
of the Mines and Collieries Bill. —By Lord Strafford, from 
the Masters of Adwalter Colliery; by Lord Monteagle, 
Lord Denman, and the Earl of Cardigan, from several 
Colliery Owners, against part of the Bill, and Praying 
for Inquiry,—By the Earl of Mountcashell, from York, 
St. John’s and St. Andrew’s, New Brunswick, against 
any Alteration of the Duty on Wood Goods.—By the 
Lord Chancellor, from Merchants, Bankers, and Traders 
of London, for the Amendment of the Law respecting 
Debtor and Creditor.—From the Bakers of Belfast, for 
the Better Regulation of their Trade.— From the Royal 
Burgh of Rothesay, and the Parish of Echt, in the county 
of Aberdeen, for the Repeal of the Law of Patronage.— 
By Earl Stanhope, from the Inhabitants of London, com- 
Plaining that the Provisions of the Anatomy Act have not 
been carried out, and for Inquiry; and from Prisoners in 
the Queen’s Bench Prison, for the Alteration of certain 
Parts of the Queen’s Prison Act.—From the Widow of 
Sir Samuel Bentham, to be heard against the National 
Floating Breakwater Company Bill.—From John Wall- 
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worth, of Manchester, to be heard against the Imperial 
Bank of England Bill.—By Earl Stanhope, from Rational 
Socialists, for Inquiry into the System. 


Mines and Cottrertizs.) The 
Bishop of Norwich presented eight peti- 
tions from miners and others employed in 
collieries and mines in the neighbourhood 
of Wentwick and other places. Those 
petitions were very numerously signed. 
They were got up by the workmen them- 
selves, and spoke in their own simple yet 
forcible language the sense they enter- 
tained of the shameful, disgusting, and 
disgraceful scenes to which they were wit- 
nesses, from the employment of young 
females and boys of tender ages in the 
mines. The statements of the petitioners 
were fully borne out by the reports of the 
commissioners who had examined the 
state of the persons employed in pits. 
The wretched condition of the people in 
the pits where women were employed, 
contrasted strongly with the better state 
of the people in pits in Ireland and in 
some places in England where no females 
and few young boys were employed. The 
petitioners prayed that a measure might 
be passed excluding all females and boys 
under thirteen years of age from employ- 
ment in mines (one petition limited the 
age of employment of boys to ten years). 
He cordially concurred in the prayer of 
the petition, and hoped the measure which 
had been introduced on the subject would 
receive the sanction of their Lordships. 

Lord Hatherton would tot, on the pre- 
sentation of a petition, enter into a sub- 
ject which must come on for full discus- 
sion at a future day. He did not deny 
that the collieries of South Staffordshire 
had been very badly managed some thirty 
or thirty-five years ago; but it was now 
admitted on all hands that the complaints 
as to bad management did not now apply 
to them, for that a great improvement 
had taken place with respect to them all. 
When these improvements had been 
brought about without the aid of such 
restrictions as were proposed in the Mines 
and Collieries Bill, he thought it would be 
unjust to press it. Great excitement had 
arisen amongst the owners of Mines and 
Collieries in consequence of the very ex- 
aggerated and overcharged statements 
which had gone forth with respect to the 
condition of persons employed in them. 
Some of those statements he could con- 
tradict from his own knowledge. Many 
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of them were the most unjust, the most 
partial, which had ever been submitted to 
Parliament as the ground of any legisla- 
tive measure. He thought that before 
any legislation took place on the subject, 
the masters, who had been infamously 
calumniated, ought to have an opportunity 
of bringing forward evidence. 

The Duke of Richmond reminded their 
Lordships that by the 108th standing 
order it was provided, that any bill alter- 
ing the regulations of any trade, or alter- 
ing the law of apprenticeship, could not 
be read a second time unless it had been 
referred to a select committee to inquire 
asto the expediency or inexpediency of 
the proposed change, and until the com- 
mittee had reported to the House. 

The Duke of Wellington said, that a 
great impression had been made upon his 
mind by a perusal of the volumes which 
had been printed and laid upon the Table. 
But he thought it desirable that their 
Lordships should examine a little into the 
mode in which the evidence had been 
taken. The noble Lord who, by virtue of 
his office, had appointed the commission, 
was not present; but he observed, on 
reading the report and the commission 
under which the report was framed, that a 
certain number of commissioners was ap- 
pointed, with power to administer oaths 
and to examine on oath—that was, a cer- 
tain number of them were so empowered 
by the words of the commission, At the 
same time, a certain number of sub-com- 
missioners were appointed by the Secretary 
of State, and employed under this com- 
mission, and these sub-commissioners were 
the persons who had been employed to 
take this evidence. Now, it was a very 
different thing for evidence to be taken by 
persons appointed under the commission 
and by sub-commissioners, and therefore 
it was very desirable that the House 
should take this circumstance into its con- 
sideration before it appointed a select com- 
mittee to consider this bill; and that it 
should decide whether or not it was de- 
sirable to inquire in what manner the evi- 
dence was taken under the powers of the 
commission, and what was the nature of 
the evidence; whether it was taken ac- 
cording to the terms of the commission ; 
whether the commissioners examined the 
witnesses themselves, or had trusted to the 
report of the sub-commissioners. The 
measure involved importantconsiderations, 


and he wished their Lordships might be 


Customs’ Acts— 
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enabled to pass it; but he thought it 
desirable that they should know exactly 
how the matter stood, and he wished his 
noble Friend would defer the subject till 
the noble Lord who appointed the com- 
mission was present. 

Lord Brougham wished their Lordships 
might be enabled to pass the bill this 
Session ; but, unless great expedition were 
used, it could not be done. Some parts of 
the bill were not matters of controversy at 
all. Two courses were open—either to 
examine evidence before the select com- 
mittee, or for the select committee to 
report (if so advised) in favour of their 
Lordships entertaining the bill; and then 
a question might arise whether, with refer- 
ence to the mode in which the evidence 
had been taken by the commissioners, it 
would be more satisfactory to take the 
evidence themselves. 

Viscount Melbourne said, the only 
question for the select committee was to 
consider whether the bill was fit to be 
read a second time, and he thought, as 
expedition was desirable, that a committee 
might be appointed now. 

Select committee appointed. 


Customs’ Acts—Tue Tarirr.] The 
Earl of Ripon moved the third reading of 
the Customs’ Bill. 

The Earl of Radnor said, although he 
had voted for the second reading of the 
bill, he should say ‘ not content,” as the 
bill in his opinion did not go far enough , 
it did many things it ought not to do, and 
omitted many things which ought to be 
done. 

Their Lordships divided: —Contents 52 ; 
Not-Contents 9: Majority 43, 


List of the Not-Contents. 


DUKES. Stanhope 
Richmond Beaumont 
Buckingham LORDS. 
Cleveland Kinnaird 

EARLS. Boston 
Raduor De Freyne 


Bill passed. 


The following Protest was entered. 

DissENTIENT.— 

1. Because, fully admitting the necessity of 
a revision of the Customs’ duties, and the 
soundness of the principles on which, in most 
respects, that revision is professed to have 
been made, I find that this bill carries out 
those principles very imperfectly, and falls la- 
mentably short of what the necessities of the 
tumes require. 
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2. Because it expressly excepts from its 
operation the duties on the importation of 
corn, grain, meal or flour, sugar, and molasses, 
and omits all modification of the duties on 
butter and cheese imported from foreign coun- 
tries, and thus will fail to afford, with respect 
to these essential articles, any alleviation to 
the present sufferings of the people. 

3. Because, in consequence of these omis- 
sions, the distress of many persons, who will 
he thrown out of employment by the altera- 
tion of the duties on certain manufactured ar- 
ticles, will be greatly increased. 

4. Because I believe that by this bill no 
one differential duty, now existing, is re- 
moved ; but I find several new ones imposed, 
and the difference in many old ones increased ; 
and it was argued in debate, by Ministers, that 
the principle of differential duties as applied 
to colonies was a fair one, and admitted, by 
them, that the new schedule of duties imposed 
by this bill was in many respects framed in 
conformity with that opinion ; whereas I hold 
all differential duties to be both inconsistent 
with every sound principle of financial legis- 
lation, (whether enacted for the purpose of re- 
venue, or with the view of giving aid or show- 
ing favour to colonies or foreign states,) and 
injurious both to the state which imposes them, 
(as thus laying burdens on its own subjects, 
without any advantage to its exchequer, for 
the benefit of foreigners,) and to the country 
supposed to be favoured, by holding out to its 
people inducements to divert capital from its 
natural and therefore its most useful and pro- 
fitable, to other less advantageous, employ- 
ment Rapnor. 

KrnnairD anD Rosste. 


Anatomy Act.] Lord Stanhope pre- 
sented a petition from certain inhabitants 
of London, complaining that the provi- 
sions of the Anatomy Act had not been 
complied with, and praying for inquiry. 
The noble Earl complained, that no report 
had been yet presented to the House on 
this subject. 

The Duke of Wellington said, it was 
hardly possible that the allegations in the 
petition could be true; and the petition, 
as the noble Earl would see, was not con- 
sistent with the act of Parliament. Per- 
sons had been appointed to inquire into 
the execution of the act by the former 
Government and by his right bon. Friend 
the present Secretary of State. He was 
not aware of the reason why a report from 
the first commissioners had not been 
made ; but the report of the persons re- 
cently appointed was not at present in a 
state fit to present to Parliament; when it 
was, it should be laid before the House. 
He assured his noble Friend that it was 
the determination of the Government to 
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carry the law into effect. Comparing the 

| words of the petition with others that had 
| been presented by an individual to the 
other House of Parliament, he could not 
but consider that they originated in the 
complaints of Mr. Roberts in reference to 
an invention of Mr. Roberts, which those 
who had been appointed to investigate 
into it thought was not likely to answer 
the purpose expected from it by that gen- 
tleman and the petitioners. 

Petition laid upon the Table. 

Adjourned. 


— ees roe recor — 
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Friday, July 8, 1842. 

Minurtss.) Britis, Public.—2°- Linen Manufactures 
(Ireland); Turnpike Acts Continuance. 
Committed.—Fisheries Treaties; Prisons; Slave Trade 
Treaties. 
3°. Municipal Corporations, 

PetITIONS PRESENTED. By Mr. Sergeant Jackson, from 
Kilnaglory and Inchageela, for Alteration of the System 
of Education (Ireland).—By Mr. T. Duncombe, from 
Wm. Holmes, for a Reform of the Reform Act; and 
from the Cobbett Club, against the Poor-law Amendment 
Act.—From Greenock, for a Repeal of the Duty on Oak 
Timber.—From Hinckley, for Inquiry into the Public 
Distress, 


ComMERCIAL TREATY WITH BraziL.] 
-Mr. Forster wished to put a question to 
the right hon. Baronet at the head of her 
Majesty’s Government on the subject of 
our present commercial relations with 
Brazil. He was aware that questions on 
diplomatic matters ought not to be lightly 
put in that House, but there were cases in 
which he thought it necessary, and he 
considered this to be one of them. He 
was informed by parties interested in the 
trade that a difference of opinion existed 
between the two Governments as to the 
time when the present commercial treaty 
should expire, Brazil contending that the 
treaty expired in November next, and this 
Government contending that it did not ex- 
pire till November, 1844, Under these cir- 
cumstances great doubt andembarrassment 
hung over the operations of our trade with 
that country, which was our second best 
customer, taking from 5,000,000/. to 
6,000,000/. of our manufactures annually. 
In the present position of this country it 
was of great importance that none of our 
usual channels of trade should be choked 
up, and it would, therefore, be very de 
sirable if the right hon. Baronet could, 
consistent with his public duty, make any 
communication to the House which would 
place our commerce with Brazil on a more 

certain and satisfactory footing. 
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Sir R. Peel said, he was perfectly sen- 
sible of the importance of the subject to 
which the hon. Member had called his 
attention, and he was quite aware of 
the interest which it excited amongst those 
who were connected with the Brazilian 
trade. Still, it was very difficult to give a 
satisfactory answer when negociations were 
pending between two powers on disputed 
points. For several years past there had 
been a difference between the government 
of Brazil and the Government of this 
country as to the operation of the existing 
commercial treaty. The Brazilian govern- 
ment contended that the treaty expired in 
November, 1842, while the British Go- 
vernment maintained that it did not expire 
till November, 1844. It was, therefore, 
deemed necessaty that a new treaty should 
be negotiated in order to meet this differ- 
ence. That Commercial 'I'reaty had been 
under consideration for some time, and he 
was sure the hon. Member could not ex- 
pect him to go further into the subject. 
He believed that some additional delay in 
bringing the proceedings to a close had 
taken place in Brazil. His impression, 
however, was, that the matter would 
speedily be settled. It was deemed ex- 
pedient by this Government, in order to 
prevent any future dispute or difference of 
Opinion, to enter into a new treaty. 

Lord J. Russell wished to know whether, 
pending these proceedings between the 
government of Brazil and the Govern- 
ment of this country, the Brazilian go- 
vernment had made any formal or public 
notification or declaration to the Brazilian 
Chambers of their intention to make any 
alteration in the duties on British goods ? 

Sir R. Peel: No such notification has 
been made. 


Distress of THE CountTRY.] On 
the Order of the Day for resuming the 
adjourned debate on Mr. Wallace’s motion, 

Mr. O’Connell said, that if he thought 
in rising so early to address that House, 
he could influence their determination, he 
should be guilty of presumption and vanity, 
He knew well that he could not hope they 
would do any thing, when they had re- 
solved upon doing nothing, but meant to 
repose in the hope that something better 
might occur hereafter. If he could hope 
to excite them to exertion, he might point 
to the present state of things as sufficient 
to arouse them—he could tell them that 
there was much peril in their present posi- 
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tion—he might warn them that the State 
itself was in danger—that evil was around 
them, and a still greater evil impending, 
There could be no doubt that distress per- 
vaded England. He never knew such an 
unanimity to prevail upon any one subject 
as upon the allegation of general distress 
in England. Ireland, too, was suffering ; 
but that, alas! was now nothing new. She 
was, however, suffering extremely at pre- 
sent. There were two sources from which 
sprung the misery of Ireland-one was in 
its nature temporary, but was constantly 
recurring ; and the other was mote per- 
manent in its nature, and the relief not 
possible at present. To give relief, how- 
ever, to Ireland, they must first have pros- 
perity in pa The first species of 
distress in Ireland was the consequence of 
three bad harvests, They had an exceed- 
ingly short harvest last year. He had rea- 
son, however, to believe—to have the con- 
fident hope that the poor man’s harvest 
this year was likely to be very abundant. 
That was information which he received 
from every quarter. Of course, he was 
sure that there was nothing that he could 
announce to the House that would give 
more general satisfaction. He feared, how- 
ever, that a very contrary intimation must 
be given of the wheat and oats, which 
were Of the greatest importance to Ire- 
land. He wished it might not be so; but 
he was afraid there was great accuracy in 
the statements he had received conveying 
such intelligence, The other distress, 
which was more permanent in Ireland, was 
the distress of those engaged in all kinds 
of trade, and especially the retail dealers. 
The business of the shopkeepers was dimi- 
nishing daily—their debts were decreasing 
—their profits disappearing, and their em- 
barrassments continually extending. He 
did not see the possibility of this state of 
things being relieved unless he could find 
it in the common interest which Ireland 
had in the prosperity of this country. He 
had, then, a national interest in relieving 
the distress that now prevailed in England. 
To show the distress that prevailed in Ire- 
land he shouuld read an extract from an 
Irish newspaper. It was to the following 
effect :— 


“It would appear from the Galway, Ros- 
common, and Tuam papers received yesterday, 
that the sufferings of the destitute have been 
but slightly, if at all, alleviated by the exer- 
tions of the local committees, and for the 
simple reason that the wealthy have neither 
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aided them by their personal influence, nor 
contributed in proportion to their means. The 
whole weight of the burden has, as usual, 
fallen on the middle classes—the small resident 
gentry, the shopkeepers, and farmers, have 
subscribed largely and generously towards the 
relief funds, but the absentee landlords have 
done nothing, or next to nothing, for the 
miserable wretches who are literally dying of 
hunger in the immediate vicinity of their castle 
gates. ‘The distress of the people,’ says the 
Galway Vindicator of Saturday, ‘is far from 
being abated. Throughout several districts of 
Mayo and this county the people are pining 
under an amount of suffering unprecedented 
in the annals of even Irish misery. The 
calamity is aggravated by the heartless bru- 
tality of grinding and oppressive landlords who 
have no bowels of compassion for the poor.’ 
That the people are in the condition described 
above is unfortunately too true. Famine is 
stalking over the land, and the calamity, as 
the Galway paper observes, is aggravated by 
the heartless brutality of the oppressor. On 
Saturday last a poor man came before Mr. 
Brew, the stipendiary magistrate at Tuam, and 
voluntarily made oath that neither he, his 
wife, or his two young children, had partaken 
of any description of food since the preceding 
Monday; in other words, that for five days 
and nights a whole family had been subjected 
to the most horrible torture which human na- 
ture can endure,” 

There was nothing worse than that 
in this country, but still there was not 
the least doubt of the fearful extent of 
the distress here. Nota town was spoken 
of without a description of the distress 
which existed in it. The statistics of 
misery had been over and over again gone 
through. This had not been a question 
of relief—not of hopes of prosperity—not 
of anything like ordinary or temporary 
distress, but it was a question of what 
places were most deeply afflicted, what 
trade laboured under the greatest depres- 
sion, what class of operatives were worst 
off, in which town was the greater num- 
ber of families pining under the influence of 
want and despair? And this was the way 
in which this country was now spoken of 
—this great country, which had so long 
held its proud state, the first among the 
nations, the first in arts, in sciences, and 
arms; the first in commercial industry, 
acuteness, and in that mental power and 
vigour which had given its skill free scope 
and field; which had made it the “ envy 
of surrounding nations and the admiration 
of the world.” What was its condition 
now? Acondition of distress, of despair 
of people, of families famishing. He felt 
he could not depict, in language strong 
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enough for the occasion, the extent of 
surrounding misery. But were they safe 
in remaining thus? Was the social state 
safe in remaining thus? He had lis. 
tened the other evening with the most 
profound attention to the speech of the 
right hon, Baronet, the Secretary for the 
Home Department. He had listened 
with equal attention to the speech of the 
right hon. Baronet at the head of the Mi- 
nistry, and to that delivered by the noble 
Lord the Secretary for the Colonies. He 
had listened to them all with the utmost 
anxiety, to hear whether they held out any 
hope to the people; whether they held 
out any consideration to come between 
them and despair. The speech of the 
noble Lord was characteristic. Jt wasa 
reply, and of course, an able one; but it 
had no more to do with the distress of the 
country, or the mode of relieving these 
distresses than it had with the late cabinet 
of Sheh Soojah, or a convocation of man- 
darins at Canton. The noble Lord re- 
ferred to a whole catalogue of causes, to 
which different people attributed the dis- 
tress, and sorry was he to see a smile 
upon the faces of some hon. Members at 
the recital; but the noble Lord had given 
them no catalogue of means of relief; he 
had suggested no hopes—had held out no 
expectations of relief. The noble Lord 
had talked of the causes of distress; but 
the question was, the means of relieving 
that distress. On that head the noble 
Lord said nothing. The right hon. Ba- 
ronet, the Secretary, for the Home De- 
partment, likewise, had suggested nu mea 
sure of relief. He had told them of the 
impropriety of using language in that 
House which would have the effect of ex- 
citing the people. But if hunger did not 
excite them, what signified language? 
Then came the right hon. Baronet at the 
head of the Government. And what did 
he say? The right hon. Baronet objected 
to the terms of the amendment with all his 
great ingenuity; but out of these objec- 
tions, supposing the right hon, Baronet to 
have been triumphant, could he not have 
framed a resolution of his own, which the 
House might adopt. There could be no 
difficulty in getting ready the words, 
provided they got the things. But the 
right hon. Baronet had concluded by 
Stating, that the quantity of cotton which 
had been entered for home manufacture 
this year was as great, if not greater, than 


the amount last year; that some mills, 
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were about to be opened, and some 
founderies put in blast. But had any 
men ever held out a hope of the general 
distress being alleviated by these means. 
The right hon. Baronet’s speech was a 
mere piece of mystification, not applicable 
to the question, and presenting no conso- 
latory topics. His answer to the mystifi- 
cation was, that the people were starving. 
The right hon. Baronet boasted of his 
tariff as being superior in conception and 
extent to the proposed commercial plans 
of the late Government; he had entered 
into the details of the subject, but had 
they healed the evils in the land? His an- 
swer to the tariff argument again was, that 
the people were starving. He did not 
mean to speak of the right hon. Baronet’s 
speech, or those of his Colleagues, with 
disrespect, but they contained no matter 
for hope—no suggestions thrown out with 
a view of producing even partial relief. 
And if the Government could not even 
give them hope, ought not they for the 
sake of the people to consent to an en- 
quiry. The fact of the distress was un- 
doubted. It was undoubted, too, that it 
was not a distress which had suddenly 
sprung up. It was certain that it had 
been approaching gradually, that, like the 
stealthy progress of the in-coming tide, it 
had been pursuing its gradual course, and, 
year after year, going on increasing more 
and more until it had now arrived at its 
acme, a deplorable and unendurable 
height. This they had on all hands ad- 
mitted. And was it not most melancholy 
to think—was it not most deadening to 
hope, to look back upon the gradual ap- 
proach of that misery, proceeding by de- 
grees, and overwhelming everything which 
came in its way? Day after day more 
Operatives were being discharged, and 
want was increasing. Nobody denied all 
this, and yet there were they sitting talk- 
ing coolly upon the subject while the 
country was starving. He did not know, 
if it was a superstitious feeling, but he 
could not divest himself of the idea that 
there was something fatal—fearful, ap- 
proaching. Why did he think so? It was 
from this. Did they forget that they were 
class legislators—did they forget that 
there was a landed class in this House— 
that there was also a class having great 
commercial wealth; and did they forget 
that the people knew it as well as they 
did? Did they forget that this House had 
been thronged with those who had ob- 
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tained their seats by means of the grossest 
bribery? Did they forget that it had been 
admitted that bribery had everywhere been 
admitted to have existed; and did they 
forget that the people believed that they 
owed their seats to the worst and foulest 
means. They all knew that the Anti- 
Corn-law League was at present holding 
sittings in London, and he supposed there 
was no man so insensible as not to read 
the speeches which were made there, 
[A laugh.] Aye, they laughed—they 
had not thought of doing so. That 
laugh with which his words had been 
greeted strengthened his impression of 
impending calamity, for could he enter- 
tain other feelings when he saw the 
misery of the people treated with ridicule 
and laughter. But he would read the 
following extract from one of the speeches 
delivered at the Anti-Corn-law League. 
It was this :— 


‘* Had not the working classes and the mid- 
dle classes reason to speak with unqualified 
contempt of the House of Commons? Had 
it not been returned by gross bribery? Had 
they not all of them declared such to be the 
case in the House of Commons? Had not the 
aristocracy of England, and also the money- 
bag aristocracy, brought about that consum- 
mation? Had they not caused thousands of 
honest and independent minds, by threats and 
intimidation, to commit mental treasen against 
their country ; and would they not abominate 
that system that scared men into vassalage, 
and cursed them with slavery—that maddened 
them into lunatics, and drove them to acts of 
incendiarism, and if they did not die upon the 
scaffold they were sent to foreign lands, or else 
they were made paupers and buried as such.”’ 


Was it not something new that language 
like this should be uttered —not by a con- 
stant agitator—not by one who made such 
pursuits his business, and was often there- 
fore stigmatised as a demagogue—but that 
it should be uttered by industrious per- 
sons of the middle and wealthier orders, 
who, under the pressure of grievances, 
were driven to use language which, in 
their more calm moments, they would 
have avoided? Was not such a state of 
things pregnant with danger? The right 
hon. Baronet at the head of the Govern- 
ment had told them that in many towns 
and districts there were individuals who 
openly tried to excite the people to acts 
of violence. The right hon. Baronet had 
told them this, giving them, at the same 
time, the melancholy consolation that they 
possessed sufficient military power to put 
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down any sudden outbreak of violence. | might injure the landholders, but it would 
It was indeed true that they should be | hold out some prospect of relief. The 
glad to hear that the social state had some | people knew that food was within their 
means of protection. But was it not me- | reach. They knew that it was locked up 
lancholy that there did exist in society from them, in order that one class amongst 
materials of such an inflammatory nature |them might prosper. The monopolists, 
that the destruction of property might | indeed, aid they continued the system for 
soon commence as a sort of revenge for | the benefit of all; but the people said they 
misery and distress, and that even in these | persevered in it for the benefit of hem- 
suffering districts the people were not left to selves. The monopolists said that their 
the mere incitement which hunger or their object was the prosperity of all classes. 
own bad passions might lead to actsof vio- The people’s answer was, ‘* You are pros- 
lence, but that there were persons among pering, but we are starving.” And their 
them instigating and urging them forwards. complaint had the likeness of truth ; nay 
Those great proprietors—those who have it was true. That was the condition of 
lived a life of luxury and ease—did they the country; and he addressed the House 
not hear in the groans of the people a with a solemn conviction that something 
voice of prophecy, a threatening voice, terrible was in store if they did not rouse 
warning them that their state was not and exert themselves. Yet they stood 
secure, announcing to them the perils by rigid, immoveable, refusing to give relief. 
which they were surrounded? Would , Let no man tell him that he had not pro- 
they wait until manufactories were blazing | posed something definite—something prac- 
and farm-steads on fire? With such a/| tical. He had proposed a plan which, 
prospect would they stand still—would even if it failed, would enable them to say 
they do nothing for the people? Much to the people, “ Your distress is not our 
of the fear of the forebodings which he | fault; as far as we can we have relieved 
felt was founded upon the insensibility | your starvation.” But they still perse- 
which, in political subjects, existed among | vered in refusing even to attempt this. 
men naturally humane and generous. He’ If their minds were not made up upon the 
was not accusing them of insensibility in | effects which the adoption of his plan 
their individual characters, but the more | would produce, let them inquire. Let them 
kindly and generous they usually were, ! inquire into the bearing of its adoption 
the more astonished he was that this in-| upon the markets. That they could 
sensibility should sometimes prevail. Their | easily find out. He, therefore, in the 
not rousing themselves to put some bounds | name of the people, called on the Go- 
to the country’s misery, stamped insensi- | vernment to make the experiment. He 
bility upon them. They (the Opposition) did so with the conscientious convic- 
were often asked, what means of relieving tion that at this moment the State was in 
the distress they would resort to. He’ danger, and he could not see how those 
would, at all events, make an experiment. who allowed the distress to be as deep, as 
The state of the country was such as to extensive, as it was on all hands admitted 
warrant them in trying any experiment to be, could believe that the people would 
from which they could hope to reap bene- long continue patiently to endure the 
ficial results. But there appeared to be a | misery in which they were plunged. Let 
simple plan. The simplest housewife them remember that this was not the first 
would adopt it. The people were hungry , time in which the country had been placed 
—let them eat. But they said there was on the verge of revolution. He remem- 
no food. Let them tell him no such thing. bered the fearful state in which the coun- 
There were at this moment upwards of try was left when the last Tory adminis- 
1,500,000 quarters of wheat lyingin bond, ‘tration went out of office. The southern 
waiting until prices became high enough counties were in a state of insurrection. 
for the landlord to allow the people to be Well he remembered that, night after 
fed. Let them take care, or a time might night, houses were attacked; that lives 
be at hand in which no rents would be | were lost; and that a special commission 
fortheoming. If this was an ordinary | was obliged to be issued ; that the law was 
time of distress he would not urge themto disobeyed; that the judge and the hang- 
make the experiment; but they were in a man were left to be the sole vindicators of 
woeful state ; the whole social state was in social order. He could remember all that. 
danger. Make the experiment, then. It They had escaped the main danger then; 
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but would they continue to escape it? Was 
the distress which existed then at all com- 
parable to that which existed now? No; 
the state of things at the period in ques- 
tion was plenty and happiness to what it 
was now. Did they want to wait until 
another insurrection should take place? 
There was no country which would suffer 
more from acts of revolutionary violence 
than Britain—the state of society here 
was so complicated—the different classes 
so much bound up in each other, that the 
shock of revolution would produce mise- 
ries greater than were or could be con- 
templated. Surely, this was an additional 
motive for acting ; the very distress which 
such an event would entail upon those who 
brought it about was surely a motive 
which should not be without its effect 
upon the Legislature in urging them to 
take some step of relief. Were they to 
wait until the incendiary began his work— 
until the manufactories were blazing, and 
woollen and cotton mills spreading abroad 
their flames upon the night? They them- 
selves could not be safe unless they made 
an effort for the relief of the people. If 
they stood silent—if class legislators, in- 
troduced to the House by such means as he 
had alluded to, refused to give the people 
relief, he had at all events done his part. 
He had laid the distress before them; he 
had suggested means of relief. If that 
plan should be found wrong, let those who 
objected to it make some other sugges- 
tion ; if they could not make a better, let 
them take up with his, At all events, let 
them not close upon the people the door 
of despair. The Ministry had given the 
people no hope—they had shown insensibi- 
lity to suffering ; but let them retrace their 
steps, and let not Parliament separate 
until some effort had been made to relieve 
the suffering millions of this country. 
Lord Eliot would not have considered 
it necessary to rise, had it not been for a 
particular statement which the right hon. 
Gentleman had made in his speech. He 
had referred to a particular case of distress 
which he had stated on the authority of a 
newspaper. Now he had received certain 
statements with reference to that case from 
Mr. Brew, the stipendiary magistrate, who 
had been already referred to. He would 
read to the House the communication 
which he had received, but in the present 
state of the affair he would mention no 
names. The noble Lord read a statement 
from Mr. Brew to the following effect :-— 
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“T beg to report that the supply of potatoes 
is abundant, whole cart-loads remaining un- 
sold. The price is from fivepence to fivepence 
halfpenny for cups and apples, and threepence 
halfpenny per stone for white potatoes. The 
distress arises not from scarcity but from want 
of employment, which is not unusual at this 
time, after the termination of the spring work 
and before the commencement of the harvest. 
I believe the accounts of the distress pub- 
lished in the papers to be greatly exaggerated, 
and I know strong steps to have been taken to 
get up cases. QOneI will mention. A man 
came to me and said he had been sent to re- 
quest me to take the affidavit of a man by 
whom he was accompanied, and whom he 
stated to be in great distress. He further 
stated that the man, by making this affidavit, 
would get relief for himself and his family. 
The man stated that he had been five days 
without food; I said that that could not be 
the case, as there was a plentiful supply of food 
for the relief of the poor. The person pressed 
me to take the man’s oath, and having effected 
his purpose said, ‘ Now come off to the prin- 
ters until we get it inserted in the papers.’ I 
asked him, ‘ For what purpose?’ The answer 
was, ‘ The gentleman told me to get it—that 
there was a reason for it.” The printer after« 
wards came to me, and asked me if I had taken 
an affidavit, and said that he knew it to be 
false, and that he had told the gentleman at 
whose instigation it was made, but he had re- 
ceived for answer, ‘ True, or not, you must in- 
sert it; I have a purpose for it,’”” 

Such was the statement which he had 
to meet the case alluded to by the right 
hon. Gentleman. He hoped, however, 
that it would not be understood that he 
underrated the distress which prevailed in 
Ireland, He knew it to be great and 
severe, yet to be generally born with forti- 
tude and resignation, but he could not 
permit unfounded statements to pass with- 
out contradiction, which would lead the 
House to suppose that the Irish landlords 
had not shown any bowels of compassion. 
He believed that that was the term used. 
On the contrary, the Irish landlords and 
clergymen of both denominations, had 
exerted themselves in the most praise- 
worthy manner to alleviate the suffering 
of the country. He did not mean to make 
the right hon. Gentleman responsible for 
the opinions of a newspaper, but he thought 
that unfounded statements should not be 
allowed to pass unnoticed. He would 
just remark before sitting down, that he 
had heard with much satisfaction the de- 
claration of the hon. Gentleman, that he 
conceived the prosperity of Ireland to de- 
pend upon that of England. 


the Country. 








Mr. O'Connell explained, that the ex- 
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tract which he had read was from the 
Morning Register newspaper, of the 5th 
of July, and that he had read it so as to 
distinguish the remarks of the Morning 
Register from the original statement, as 
given in a Galway paper. He quite agreed 
with the noble Lord, that many clergymen 
of both denominations had exerted them- 
selves in the relief of the suffering poor, 
but there were melancholy exceptions. 
Mr. Escott said, there might be a way 
of making a speech in which the speaker 
might dilate with great eloquence upon 
the distresses of the people, and yet, at the 
same time, couple with the most glowing 
descriptions the most mischievous sugges- 
tions, which meant that the people should 
adopt the course which the speaker ap- 
peared to deplore. Why did the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman talk of the 
burnings of farms and stacks? Did he 
wish fora recurrence of those scenes which 
had afflicted the country when the agri- 
cultural labourers were out of employ? It 
was admitted that distress pervaded all 
classes; but he wished that the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman would bring his 
powerful mind to bear upon what was 
the proposed remedy for this distress, 
The right hon. and learned Gentleman 
commenced his speech by saying that 
there was a remedy, but that in the pre- 
sent state of the Session and of the House, 
and seeing how the people were repre- 
sented, they despaired of seeing the 
remedy carried into a law. The right 
hon, and learned Gentleman said he would 
suggest a practical remedy for the evil; and 
what was the remedy he proposed as a 
cure for the distress of the people? Why 
it was that the Legislature should recon- 
sider that self-same question which the 
House of Commons had decided in the 
negative on the previous night. The hon. 
Gentleman said he despaired of this; but 
for the sake of the suffering poor, said he, 
grant a committee of inquiry. Now he 
would contend, if the hon. and learned 
Gentleman was not prepared to point out 
any remedy, let them not have an inquiry. 
It was a mischievous mode of proceeding 
to teach the people to look for legislative 
remedies for evils which were inherent in 
the present state of things. The right 
hon. and learned Gentleman talked of the 
insensibility to the sufferings of the poor 
on those (the Ministerial) benches, and 
as a proof of that insensibility taunted 
them with not having read trumpery 
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passages ‘from inflammatory papers. He 
said :— 

“The Corn-laws are preserved for the inte~ 
rests of the landlords. You have tender 
hearts, why will you not spare some of this 
protection for the benefit of the poor?” 


He would tell the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman that they would do so when it was 
proved that the repeal of the Corn-laws 
would be beneficial to the poor. It was to 
secure a sufficient home supply that these 
laws were continued, though no person 
had discussed the question upon that 
ground, The debate on the Corn-law 
question was remarkable for the speeches 
of the three noble Lords who formed a 
part of the late Administration. They 
produced a remedy which met with a 
fate not like that which was proposed last 
night. It was negatived by the votes of 
two Parliaments, and by the voice of the 
country, as expressed at the last general 
election. The noble Lord the Member for 
Sunderland admitted that one great step 
had been gained ; for though the advan- 
tage to be derived from the tariff would be 
trifling, much was gained in the avowal of 
the principle that it was the interest of 
the country to buy in the cheapest market. 
This principle was not new, but it should 
be remembered that it was likewise the 
interest of a country to sell in the dearest 
market, and the interests of those who sold 
should be consulted as well as the interests 
of those who bought, and care should be 
taken that what had benefitted the con- 
sumer did not fall too heavily on the pro- 
ducer. As to the tariff, he had always 
expected something from it, but no relief 
to the extent which some hon. Friends 
near him deprecated as equal to what 
their fears predicted. Though it would 
not increase the amount of the prime 
meats, it would introduce those of inferior 
quality to cheer the poor man’s cottage. 
The noble Lord the Member for Tiverton 
admitted that the tariff would afford some 
relief, but that it would be counterba- 
lanced by the Income-tax. Among all 
their misfortunes, there was nothing which 
the people regarded with so much dread 
as the return to office of the noble Lords 
opposite, who had inflicted so many cala- 
lamities on the country. To their neglect 
much of the present distress was to be 
ascribed. It was their duty when in office 
to have taken every possible step to open 
new markets, to pacify the dispositions of 
nations which might have been hostile to 
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us, and to enter into wise treaties for the 
extension of our commerce. The noble 
Lord the Member for Tiverton had come 
down to the House a few nights ago, 
flushed, he supposed, with Indian suc- 
cesses, and told them that they had not 

et reaped the fruits of his gigantic pro- 
jects,—that he had passed the Indus, 
entered Central Asia, and secured a great 
trade in China, The noble Lord had also 
told the House on another occasion, that 
the world was divided into various zones 
and countries, in order that man might be 
dependent on man. The noble Lord 
might flatter himself that he was a great 
moral philosopher—one who was able to 
discover the causes of things; but he must 
be more than a philosopher, he must have 
the powers of a magician, before he could 
persuade the people of England that their 
export trade would be promoted by the war 
in Affghanistan. It was a grave consi- 
deration for the Government and for 
Parliament whether that war had not been 
so unjust, so flagrant a violation of the 
rights of nations, that it ought to be con- 
tinued no longer. His view was, that it 
had commenced in unjust aggression, and 
could terminate only in disgrace. The no- 
ble Lord (Lord Palmerston) had told the 
House the other night that one of the first 
acts of the present Government after their 
accession to power, had been to write 
to Lord Auckland, requesting him to 
remain in India as Governor-general. He 
knew nothing of what Government had 
done, but he would venture to state, on 
what he considered good authority, that 
Government had never asked Lord Auck- 
land to remain in India. He believed 
that there was no particle of foundation 
for the noble Lord’s statement; he be- 
lieved the noble Lord had stated in the 
House that which had not been done 
by the Government, and had made that 
an article of charge against the Govern- 
ment. With respect to that distress of 
which noble Lords and hon. Members 
opposite talked so much, the country had 
at former periods suffered equal distress, 
and on each occasion recovered its pros- 
perity; and he was firmly persuaded that 
the genius and energies of the people would 
yet enable them to surmount their present 
difficulties. The hon. Member concluded 
as follows:—Sir, it has been the practice 
with some who have taken part in the 
debates of this House on the various 
great and important subjects which have 
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occupied its attention during this Session 
of Parliament, to address my right hon, 
Friend at the head of the Government in 
terms of caution and advice. Far be 
it from me to caution or advise him, but, 
as a Member of the same House of Com- 
mons with himself, I do petition, and I 
will implore—I ask him who has been 
raised to a great pre-eminence by the 
deliberate choice of a free people, and 
who has used his newly-gotten power for 
very noble purposes; who in a marvelously 
short space of time has done great things; 
who in a few short months has planned 
and carried into effect a law for restor- 
ing our dilapidated finances, and repairing 
the damage of others’ hands, —I ask him in 
after time to go one step farther, and to 
seize for himself, as I think he will, that 
richer reward, that imperishable renown, 
that unfading diadem, that deathless glory, 
which shall be his, whoever he be, who 
shall comfort the sons and daughters of 
affliction, and raise up the drooping heads 
of those industrious men whose labour is 
their only property, though it has given 
the value to all our possessions, whose la- 
bour too often goes unrewarded, though it 
has constituted and raised up for itself a 
perpetual and an indefeasible title to our 
protection, our solicitude, and our care. 


“He tibi erunt artes; pacisque imponere 
morem, 
Parcere subjectis.” 


Viscount Palmerston : The hon, Gentle- 
man who has just sat down denies from 
authority that the allegation I made the 
other night, that the late President of the 
Board of Control had, soon after he came 
into office, written to Lord Auckland, ex- 
pressing a wish that he should continue 
Governor of India. 

Mr. Escott : I did not say I spoke from 
authority. [An hon. Member: “ All but 
authority.”] I stated | had reason to 
believe and almost knew the fact to be 
contrary to what was alleged. But I 
rested the statement altogether on my 
own responsibility. 

Viscount Palmerston: It becomes now 
equally necessary for me to explain to the 
House the grounds on which I made that 
statement. I did so in consequence of an 
extract I had seen from a private letter 
addressed by one Member of Lord Auck- 
land’s family in India to another in En- 
gland, of which I have acopy in my hand, 
and which I shall read to the House. The 
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letter is dated, Calcutta, November 20, | 
1841. And, after expressing the regret | 
of the writer ‘that the post had brought no | 
news of a successor, it continues :— 


“In fact it is very lucky that Lord Auckland | 
sent home a positive resignation, for Lord | 
Ellenborough has wrote him a most friendly | 
letter, wishing him to stay, and saying that 
they should get on together admirably.” 

Mr. Escott : 
tion is not inconsistent with what I have | 
said; for Lord Ellenborough is not the 
Government. 


Viscount Palmerston: My statement | 


was this—that it was one of the first acts | 


of the present Government, through their | 
President of the Board of Control, to ex- | 
press a wish to Lord Auckland that he | 
should continue Governor of India. That | 
was my statement, and I have given my 
authority for it. 

Mr. P. M. Stewart said, that however 
faint the prospect of relief to the public suf- 
ferings might be, it must be some consola- 
tion to the distressed people that they had 
been brought before the Legislature, and 
discussed amply bythe House. The distress 
of the manufacturing districts, it was ad- 
mitted on all hands, had reached a point: 
of extreme intensity ; and it was admitted 
also that the fiscal alterations made by 
Government would have no effect in re- 
lieving the sufferings of the people. The 
distress now prevailing had never been 
equalled in extent orduration. He wished 
to say one word in deprecation of what had 
fallen from several hon. Members on that 
side, in disparagement of private contribu- 
tions and individual charities in relief of 
the distress. If persons in his part of the 
country had not been actuated by a dis- 
position to contribute liberally, he could 
assure the House that the county of 
Renfrew and town of Paisley would have 
been plunged into still greater destitution 
than actually existed. For several weeks the 
people had been almost entirely dependent 
for subsistence on individual contributions. 
The Queen had not only contributed 
towards the subscription, but also effected 
a great benefit for the community, by 
creating a fashion for the manufactures of 
Paisley. He had also to acknowledge the 
service which had been done by the lead- 
ing Members of the Government. As a 
Government they could not act, but as in- 
dividuals they had given handsome con- 
tributions to supply the wants of the suf- 
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nothing practicable in the proposition be- 
fore the House. It was proposed that 
| they should continue their sittings until 
| means were devised to relieve the present 
distress. Hitherto they had been engaged 
in discussing the measures submitted by 
the Government to the consideration of 
| Parliament ; and those measures had been 
objected to by the Opposition as in- 
adequate to the existing exigencies. If 
| they were to continue their sittings, the 
same questions would be discussed by the 
/ same parties, and the same result would 
ensue, as was evident from the debate 
which had taken place last night. With re« 
spect to the great question of corn, it had 
been announced by the Government that 
no change in that measure would be as- 
sented to. Still, if the hon. Member for 
Greenock went to a division, he would 
divide with him. He repeated, that he saw 
no practical result in the proposition; but, 
as out of the six resolutions moved, five of 
them, affirming the existence of distress, 
were undeniably just, he would not vote 
against the hon. Member, if the opinion of 
the House should be taken onthem. They 
had done their best, and the question for 
the House now to determine was, whether 
they should continue to sit there, or go 
home to their constituents and perform 
their duty as Members of the particular 
community to which they belonged, leav- 
ing the responsibility arising out of the 
present state of the country to the Go- 
vernment. 

Viscount Clement; said, that in the part 
of the country with which he was con- 
nected the distress at this period of the 
year was dreadful, and was generally of 
annual recurrence. It had been said, in 
evidence of the distress in England, that 
the people were obliged to use oatmeal 
instead of wheaten bread. But the poor 
in Ireland, and especially in that part of 
it with which he (Viscount Clements) was 
connected, would think themselves too 
happy if they could procure a small quan- 
tity of oatmeal. The bad quality of the food, 
and the unripe potatoes which the people 
were obliged to eat, produced fever and 
sickness to a frightful degree. In allusion 
to what had fallen the other night from the 
noble Lord the Secretary for Ireland, he 
must state, that the descriptions of dread- 
ful distress, lately given in a Galway paper, 
were correct. The Poor-law, together with 
an improved administration of the medical 
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ving so deplorable a state of things, but at 
present the distress was awful. 

Mr. Borthwick said, the proposal of the 
hon. Member for Greenock was so totally 
incommensurate to the evils which existed, 
that he was surprised how a House of 
Commons could have spent so many nights 
in debating upon it. The party of which 
he was a Member had not used the same 
steps to excite and inflame the minds of 
the people against the late Government 
which the Whigs took against the Tory 
Administration in 1830, and which, just 
before the latter Government left power, 
led to the circumstance that the Sovereign, 
however popular, could not proceed into 
the city to partake of the proffered hospi- 
tality. He (Mr. Borthwick) could not 
vote for the present motion, inasmuch as 
the plan of Government (of every part of 
which he was far from approving) was now 
presented as a complete whole, while there 
was nothing tangible in the proposition of 
the hon. Gentleman opposite. The dis- 
tress of the working classes was unfortu- 
nately greater than anything ever before 
known in the history of this country, but 
it would be only aggravated by the free- 
trade policy of hon. Gentlemen opposite. 
While he was not overweening in his con- 
fidence in the present Government, he was 
happy that they had now an Administration 
capable of giving effect to its own mea- 
sures. There was every element of pros. 
perity in the country ; and if the Govern- 
ment was true to itself it would deserve 
the eternal gratitude of the people for the 
restoration of this prosperity. In propor. 
tion as Liberal theories were acted upon, 
in the same proportion was there a decay 
in the prosperity of the country. He 
hoped, therefore to hear no more of them, 

Mr. Marsland observed, that some hon. 
Members objected to the motion, but they 
did not themselves propose anything more 
definite or tangible. By some Members 
of the Government they were told to wait 
for a good harvest, that a favourable sea- 
son would put an end to all the difficulties 
of the country; but who would contend 
that pleasing anticipations were sufficient 
to maintain a starving people? The dis- 
ease had gone too far to allow of half 
measures, The people were clamorous for 
bread, and yet the Ministers looked calmly 
on a wide scene of desolation, and with- 
held the only remedy from which the 
people could hope to derive any relief. A 
mitigation of the public distress could not 
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be expected so long as the present restric- 
tions on commerce were allowed to con- 
tinue. All the interests in the nation 
were borne down by the pressure of the 
times, and yet the leading measures of the 
Government consisted in the imposition of 
fresh taxes. Such a state of things could 
not continue. There was a crisis beyond 
which misery could not be endured, and 
the people had now arrived at a point 
when no change could be a change for the 
worse, No one could view the condition 
of the working classes in the manufactu. 
ring districts without apprehending the 
most formidable evils from the state of 
desperation to which they had been re- 
duced, and the middle classes were so 
dispirited that there could be little hope 
of inducing them to restrain any tumult. 
uous proceedings of the working men. In 
the borough which he represented there 
were from 2,000 to 3,000 of the cottage 
houses untenanted, and more than half their 
manufacturers were unable any longer to 
carry on business. There was, therefore, 
a diminution of their weekly circulation to 
the extent of 7,000/. or 8,000/.; that was 
a void which no charity could fill; that 
was a State of things which uo power less 
than that of legislative enactments could 
remedy. The people of England did not 
ask for charity; they demanded justice, 
in order that they should not perish in the 
streets, but be allowed to exchange their 
goods with the nations of the continent 
for that corn which those nations so abun- 
dantly possessed. 

Mr. Childers imputed the prevailing 
distress to the high prices of corn. The 
right hon. Baronet the Member for Dor- 
setshire expressed a confident hope that 
the approaching harvest would be one of 
a favourable character, and the ground of 
his expectation was this—that we rarely 
were visited by more than two bad harvests 
in succession. It appeared to him that 
facts did not bear out such a statement. 
Every harvest was to be judged of by the 
prices of the succeeding year. The prices 
of the last three years were as follows :— 
1839, 70s. 8d.; 1840, 66s. 4d.; 1841, 
65s. 4d.; and probably the average price 
of 1842 would be about 64s. He was, 
therefore, warranted in saying that we 
have recently had four deficient harvests. 
Our average price for the last three years 
was 67s., a price certainly quite sufficient 
to account for the prevailing distress. It 
was said that there was a prospect of ao 
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abundant harvest ; but would that prospect 
be realized? He remembered that when 
the right hon. Baronet was sent for from 
Italy to take a part in the Government, it 
was supposed that there would be a very 
bad harvest, and it was not until after the 
Whig Administration went out, and it had 
been thrashed, that the public were con- 
vinced that their gloomy apprehensions 
were unfounded. The country was now 
in a position in which great changes must 
be made in our commercial system, or it 
would be impossible for us to goon. He 
believed that the protection of corn was 
the great key of all protection and the 
shield of all monopoly; therefore, unless 
the ports were opened, the manufacturers 
of this country must still suffer, and in- 
crease in suffering. The right han. Baro- 
net, in the course of the present debate, 
had mentioned a principle of which in the 
past year he spoke in rather a melancholy 
tone—that of buying in the cheapest 
market and selling in the dearest; and 
there was another principle also which 
deserved equal consideration—that all 
commercial restrictions should be removed, 
and that we should trust to the influence 
of our example upon other nations, These 
two principles ought to be carried into 
practice, He was glad that the resolu- 
tions of the hon. Member had been 
submitted to the House, because he 
thought the discussion of them would 
show the people that Parliament was not 
unmindful of their distresses. He anti- 
cipated great practical good from this dis- 
cussion; because, although he despaired 
of immediate remedial measures, it would 
lay a foundation for the prevention of 
vicious legislation; but, as he saw that no 
practical good was likely to result from 
Parliament prolonging its sitting, he could 
not vote in support of the motion. 

Mr. M. Phillips had never risen to ad- 
dress the House with feelings of greater 
emotion. The. distress of the country, 
spreading among all classes of the com- 
munity, he had rever before witnessed, 
and which he fervently hoped would never 
occur again, The statement of the hon. 
Member for Stockport was entitled to the 
deep and anxious consideration of that 
House; and when he reflected upon the 
deplorable state of a constituency, removed 
only by seven miles from that which he 
himself represented, he would ask whe- 
ther he had not reason to conclude that 
the distress prevailing in the neighbour- 
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ing borough would not long be kept from 
his own. It was not his intention to 
trouble the House with long statements of 
figures to prove the fact of the existence 
of a deep and widely-spread distress. 
Enough had been said on that point by 
those who had preceded him. But when 
he heard some hon. Gentlemen say that 
there had formerly been periods of distress 
equal in intensity to the present, and when 
they said that we were likely to be relieved 
from it in the same manner as before, he 
could not help drawing a contrast between 
those times and the present. The diffi- 
culties of the country which arose out of 
the panic of 1826 were of a different 
nature, and arose from different causes, 
Now, the Bank of England had improved, 
our monetary system had improved, and 
yet with those means at the present mo- 
ment at hand and ready to be exercised, 
we had a stagnate trade; labour unem- 
ployed; manufacturers becoming more 
and more desponding as markets fell. 
Now, with regard to the Corn-law consi- 
dered as producing these effects, let him 
say that his opinions on that subject had 
undergone no change. He had never 
considered the prosperity that manifested 
itself in 1835 and 1836 was permanent 
and enduring in its nature. He had then 
stated his opinion that the main, the great 
evil remained uncorrected ; that the under- 
current of evil was silently flowing, not, 
perhaps, distiuctly apparent to the view, 
of all those men who were anxiously ab- 
sorbed in their commercial transactions, 
bot still it was there. He had then said, 
and his opinion was on record, that the 
Corn-law was at work effecting evil to 
commerce, although, perhaps, not sv pal- 
pable on account of the speculations then 
carried on, the expansion of the currency, 
and other causes. What was wanted now 
was a market for our commodities. In the 
whole course of his life he had never felt 
more convinced, nor had he ever stated 
an opinion with warmer sincerity, that 
unless the trade in the first great neces- 
sary of existence were thrown open, all 
other attempts at amelioration would be 
unavailing. They might patch by legis- 
lation here and legislation there, but by 
postponing that which he solemnly be- 
lieved was the only remedy, the country 
would be placed in such a condition that 
her institutions wonld be swept away. 
None could more regret such a result than 
he. It was not only a question of the 
2Q2 
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Corn-law alone, but the safety of the in- 
stitutions of the country was involved 
with it. Much had been said of the im- 
migration of labourers from the agricul- 
tural into the manufacturing districts. 
There had, he thought, been an exaggera- 
tion, rather perhaps of opinion than of 
statement on that point, but he begged 
the attention of the House to a document, 
the correctness of which he believed no 
one in the House would question, he 
meant the report of Mr. Moggridge, dated 
20th of July, 1836. [the hon. Member read 
an extract from the report, which stated 
that 329 families, or 2,673 persons had 
so immigrated}. Let the House and the 
Government consider that they had to 
deal with persons who were starving. The 
resources of private charity were utterly 
unavailing to counteract the distress. He 
had not himself entered into an exact 
calculation, but he believed it would be 
impossible to raise out of that source 
even the amount of one day’s wages of 
the manufacturing population. Under all 
these circumstances it behoved the House 
carefully to consider their course. Nothing 
could induce him on the present occasion, 
as he had done formerly, to advocate the 
repeal of the Corn-law, unless he was 
thoroughly convinced in his own mind 
that nothing else could give to the labour- 
ing population the means of employment, 
and give to the people the means of ex- 
changing their commodities for the pro- 
duce of other nations. He had entertained 
that opinion at a time when it was unpo- 
pular with one party as well as with the 
other—at a time when he was deemed 
Quixotic for the opinion he expressed that 
the corn duties should be gradually dimi- 
nished until they should cease altogether 
at the end of seven years. He felt it his 
duty on the present, as he had on all 
preceding occasions, to lend his feeble but 
anxious assistance to the promotion of 
what he believed to be a sound and whole- 
some system of legislation—to give to the 
commerce of this country that free ex- 
pansion which he felt convinced must 
redound to the interest of every class in 
the community, and to that of none more 
than the agricultural. What, he would 
ask, would be the position of the country if 
they refused to do this ? What had enabled 
England to encounter and overpower the 
difficulties with which she had before been 
surrounded? What had enabled her 
to pay the interest of a debt unexam- 
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pled in magnitude? Had it not been the 
extent towhich her manufacturing industry 
had been carried—and that thus in former 
years employment had been found for our 
increasing population ; and manufacturers 
and merchants had paid large shares of 
those taxes that had enabled the public 
faith to be maintained, and England to 
uphold her position among nations. If 
the course of legislation led not to im. 
provement in the state of manufactures, 
the interest of the debt could not be paid 
from taxes collected from the manufac. 
turing districts, and if not collected there, 
they must fall upon the land, That was 
an alternative he should wish to avert. 
He had no wish to throw upon the should. 
ers of others burdens which the merchants 
and manufacturers ought to bear, but 
when he saw the position in which they 
were now placed, endeavouring, as it were, 
to contend with other nations with one 
hand tied behind them, then it became his 
duty to point out the dangers he feared, 
and the means he believed would avert 
them. He was convinced that the present 
state of our trade with the United States 
was susceptible of immediate improve- 
ment, by putting us in a position to re- 
ceive from them what they could give in 
exchange for our commodities. The Uni- 
ted States at present, in regard to their 
finance and monetary system, was in that 
state of dislocation and dilapidation that 
years must elapse before she could become 
a bond fide consumer of our manufactured 
goods to the extent she had been; and he 
knew of no means by which the proper 
commercial connection could be kept up 
between the two countries than by en- 
abling the two countries to exchange the 
produce of their industry. In addressing 
himself to the right hon. Baronet at the 
head of the Government on the subject of 
the present crisis, he sincerely assured him 
he was actuated by no personal feeling of 
disrespect, and he would say to that right 
hon. Gentleman, knowing as he did his 
high talents—‘ Declare yourself at once 
in favour of that movement which will 
restore the equilibrium of the country. 
Do not suffer yourself to be guided by the 
feelings and influences of those around 
you, when you know their counsels must 
inflict injury upon the country, but come 
forward and place yourself at the head of 
this movement in favour of free-trade, 
and you will be regarded by posterity as 
the Minister who had the moral courage 
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to throw aside all party prepossessions, 
all consideration of class interests for the 
general good of the country. Then you 
will assume the position to which your 
talents entitle you, and then will you be 
rewarded in after times by the thanks and 
blessings of your countrymen. ” 

Mr. R. Yorke, in allusion to the Corn- 
laws, said that the right hon, Baronet, 
when he proposed his Corn-bill this year, 
stated that it was necessary to render this 
country independent of every other. The 
noble Duke, however, at the head of the 
Government in the other House, expressed 
himself in precisely the contrary terms, 
and yet both of these high personages, 
differing entirely upon the results of this 
bill, concurred in passing this restrictive 
measure. In the year of 1820 and 1821 
this House had appointed a committee 
for the purpose of inquiring into the ques- 
tion of the Corn-laws. Among this 
committee was the hon. Member for the 
county of York, now Lord Wharncliffe. 
The immediate inquiry then was, whether 
the operation of the Corn-laws was good, 
and whether the sliding-scale was good. 
The conclusion they came to was, that the 


sliding- scale afforded the greatest tempta-- 


tions to fraud, and that a fixed duty was 
much more just and judicious for the 
country to adopt. What was the conclu- 
sion that common sense would deduce 
from this fact? Why simply that the 
supporters of the sliding-scale had reck- 
oned without their host, and by their pre- 
sent measure they permitted the greatest 
gambling to take place with the famishing 
stomachs of the people, upon the prin- 
ciple of this phantom of protection. 
General Johnson said, that during the 
whole of this debate on the motion of the 
hon. Member for Greenock no remedy had 
been proposed for the relief of the distress 
but the tariff. The tariff was to work 
wonders. He could not perceive how it 
would operate beneficially to the country. 
The starving people could not wait until 
the tariff came into full operation. Some 
remedy must be proposed for the relief of 
those who were suffering from an alarming 
state of distress. He should not think 
that the hon. Baronet would allow the 
Session to close without bringing forward 
a measure of relief. It had been stated 
that a repeal of the Corn-laws would have 
the effect of mitigating the distress so 
generally prevalent. If the Corn-laws 
were repealed, how long, he would ask, 
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would this country be able to pay the in- 
terest of the national debt? He thought 
that a repeal of these laws would reduce 
the agricultural interest to the same 
amount of distress now prevailing in the 
manufacturing districts. He was disposed, 
however, to try what would be the effect 
of a modification of these laws, although 
he was not over-sanguine of the result. 
With reference to the distress in the coun- 
try, he held in his hand a letter from a 
private correspondent. It detailed some 
facts in relation to the number of persons 
who had received casual relief in the first 
week of July from the year 1838 to 1842, 
in the township of Oldham. By that 
letter it appeared that in the first week in 
July, 1838, and the same period in each 
year until the present, the number of per- 
sons who received casual assistance and 
the amount of relief afforded were as 
follows :— 


the Country. 

















Years. No. of Persons. Amount of Relief. 

Ep 
1838 171 20 14 8 
1839 386 39 18 3 
1840 364 49 178 
1841 399 56 11 6 
1842 658 92 00 

It was alarming to contemplate 


the increase of distress, and that too 
during the height of summer. Al- 
lusion had been made to the coming 
harvest. He was not sanguine on that 
point. There was no prospect of an 
average quantity of wheat in the country. 
He would not support a vote of credit or 
vote for further supplies unless the right 
hon. Baronet at the head of the Govern- 
ment held out some hope of relief. 

Mr. Grimsditch thought, that it was 
absurd to suppose that a repeal of the 
Corn-laws would afford relief. He re- 
gretted to say that for the last twenty 
years the wages of the artisans had taken 
a downward course, owing to the general 
extension of steam power and the intro- 
duction of machinery. The work which 
in former years would have employed 300 
hands could now be performed by fifty. 
Within a circumscribed district round 
Manchester there had been an increase of 
10,000 horse power, Machinery had in- 
creased to so great an extent that it ren- 
dered this country capable of, not only 
supplying the world, but another equally 
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as large. Look at our position with re- 
ference to America. That country owed 
us 50,000,000/. That was enough alone 
to exhaust the energies and resources of 
this country. He was satisfied that it 
would be necessary to relieve the distress 
of the people, which had been occasioned 
by the vast increase of machinery in this 
country ; it would be necessary to legis- 
late on the subject of labour, and he 
would be quite prepared to give his vote 
for a ten hours’ factory bill. If the Corn- 
law were repealed to-morrow it would not 
mitigate the distress of the people one 
iota. That was not what was wanted, 
and he would give his vote against the 
motion of the hon. Member for Greenock. 

Mr. Leader ascribed the distress of the 
country to that system of class-legislation 
which had had the effect of closing the 
markets of the world against the reception 
of our manufactures. Part of the distress 
undoubtedly arose from causes over which 
the Legislature had no control, but by far 
the greater part of it was occasioned by 
the unwise and mistaken course into which 
our legislation had been directed. Had 
that House really been the representative 
of the people, he believed he should not 
now have to lament the distress under 
which the country was suffering. When 
the noble Lord the Member for North 
Lancashire (Lord Stanley) said that the 
country was now reaping the fruits of the 
political seed sowed by the late Govern- 
ment, the noble Lord ought to bear in 
mind that for the last two or three years 
of its existence the late Government was 
completely under the control of the party 
who now held the reins of power, and that 
it had been the boast of that party that the 
Minister of the day could carry no mea- 
sure nor adopt any one act without their 
sanction and concurrence. That being 
the case, the Gentlemen now upon the 
Ministerial bench were as responsible as 
the late Government itself for the very 
measure to which the noble Lord now 
attributed so much mischief. Previous 
to the accession to power of the present 
Ministry all the evils of which the country 
complained were attributed to the weak- 
ness of the then existing Government. 
“ You cannot carry your measures,” said 
their opponents ; ‘ you are tottering upon 
your legs; your power has passed away 
from you; you are weak; the country 
has lost its confidence in you. We, on 
the other hand, are strong; men are dis- 
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posed to trust us; we have power in our 
hands ; give us the reins of Government, 
and we will replenish your finances, give 
prosperity to trade, and restore the hap- 
piness of the people.” These strong men 
were now in power, but what had they 
done? They had given the people an 
Income-tax, pressing more heavily and 
oppressively upon trade than any other 
tax could possibly do, and they had ef- 
fected some alterations in the tariff. Those 
alterations undoubtedly were good, as far 
as they went; but they had this vice, that 
they involved every small interest in the 
country, without ever touching the great 
ones. It was a mockery to say that the 
alteration in the Corn-laws touched, in 
the slightest degree, the monopoly of the 
agriculturists. Under these circumstances, 
the working classes, finding that the strong 
Government from whose promises they 
had been led to expect so much, did not 
carry out the views it had professed, would 
begin to adopt a sterner tone of language. 
They would say:—‘* You, the House of 
Commons, who claim to represent the 
morality, wealth, and intelligence of the 
country, say that you can do nothing for 
us ; you refuse to listen to our grievances, 
even when we put on your Table a petition 
signed by 3,000,000 of the people. You 
will not hear us explain our wrongs, nor 
listen to what we believe would be a re- 
medy for our sufferings. You have been 
tried long enough. Let us now be ad- 
mitted within the pale of the constitution, 
and as you can find no remedy for our 
distress, let us see whether we cannot find 
one for ourselves.” He maintained that 
the course pursued by the late and by the 
present Government—the distress which 
prevailed, and the denial to listen to the 
remonstrances of the people—would do 
more to strengthen the power of those 
who sought for an alteration of the repre- 
sentative system than any travelling lec- 
turers, any ardent speeches, or any public 
meetings could ever do. One of the great 
mischiefs resulting from the restrictions 
still imposed by our tariff was the difficulty 
thence imposed in the way of effecting 
commercial treaties with foreign nations. 
The hon. Member for Shrewsbury had 
asked, “* What had become of our long- 
promised commercial treaty with France?” 
He begged to repeat that question. France 
had Jately imposed an additional duty of 
12 or 15 per cent. upon our linen and 
linen yarn. This would cause great 
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additional distress in several districts of 
the north of England and of Scot- 
land. Further than this, he should like 
to ask her Majesty’s Ministers whether 
they had not heard of a negotiation going 
on between the French and Belgian 
governments, by which the French were 
endeavouring to induce Belgium to put an 
additional transit duty upon British goods 
passing through Belgium to France; and 
if they had heard of it he should like to 
know what measures they had taken to 
prevent its being concluded. Everything 
of this sort, indirectly operating against 
the commerce of England, necessarily 
added to the distress of the working 
classes. It was right, therefore, that this 
House should know whether the Govern- 
ment were alive to the subject, and 
whether they intended to take any decided 
step in reference to it? Again, what had 
become of the much talked of treaty with 
Spain? It was only the other day that 
the Spanish government also had put an 
additional duty upon English goods. 
Perhaps the right hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site fancied that this could not materially 
affect the causes of distress in this coun- 


try, but he begged to tell them that the- 


recent acts of the Spanish and French 
governments would have the effect of 
throwing thousands of men out of employ- 
ment during the next winter. He men- 
tioned the failure of our commercial 
negotiations, and the additional suffering 
which he believed would thence be entailed 
upon the people of this country, in order 
again to say that he was satisfied that all 
our commercial negotiations with other 
countries were broken off on account 
of the system which our rulers seemed 
determined to uphold, of preventing the 
free importation of corn. Speaking upon 
this point of our commercial relations with 
other countries, he could not but refer to 
what had been said on a previous evening, 
by the noble Lord the Member for North 
Lancashire, (Lord Stanley.) -The noble 
Lord spoke upou that occasion, as he 
always did, with great energy and talent, 
but certainly with more than his usual in- 
discretion. The noble Lord condemned, 
as strongly as language could condemn, 
the policy of the late Government in 
tespect to China and India. Now he 
should like to know what foreigners would 
think of a Government, one of the leading 
Members of which actually went out of 
his way to attack a policy which his Col- 
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leagues had adopted. What but divided 
counsels could be expected from a Govern- 
ment, the subordinate members of which 
did not even appear to know what their 
head and chief had approved and adopted? 
When the noble Lord attacked the policy 
of the late Government in respect to 
China and India, he ought to remember 
that all the responsibility for the adoption 
of that policy did not rest with the Mem- 
bers of the late Ministry, for at the very 
time that that policy was under discussion 
in Parliament, the Gentlemen now in 
office made it their boast that they could, 
whenever they pleased, stop any measure 
of the Government. If, therefore, the 
policy in respect to China and India had 
turned out to be disastrous, the present 
Government was fully as responsible for it 
as the Jate Government could be. The 
evils of which the country now complained 
he believed to have been caused by the 
bad policy of the executive; and, in his 
Opinion, the remedy was only to be found 
in making our tariff much more liberal, 
and by adopting, to the fullest possible 
extent, the principles of free-trade. 

Mr. C. Buller felt anxious to state his 
feelings upon the very grave question 
before the House, and he was most 
anxious to discuss it without the slightest 
particle of party feeling. Before going 
into the subject, he wished to refer to the 
attack made by the noble Lord the Secre- 
tary for the Colonies upon his political 
opponents. He said the present Govern« 
ment would devote the whole of the sum- 
mer and the autumn in repairing the 
blunders of the late Government; and 
then he attacked their policy in Affghanis- 
tan and in China, and pointed at that 
policy as the cause of the distress. The 
noble Lord a!luded to this portion of the 
policy of the late Government as one of 
the causes of the prevalent distress. He 
would not enter into any discussion as to 
the policy of the Government in reference 
to this subject, but he thought the noble 
Lord would be unable to prove that that 
policy had any effect in producing the dis- 
tress under which the country now la- 
boured. Could the noble Lord point out 
any trade or interest in this country which 
was affected by the policy we had pur. 
sued? The late Government engaged in 
war with China, in order to restore the 
commerce which had previously existed, 
and which had been interrupted by the 
edicts of the Emperor. But he would ask, 
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had the trade with China sustained any 
interruption in consequence of the present 
hostile state of affairs? The fact that the 
import of tea into this country still con- 
tinued, the fact that since the commence- 
ment of the war the supply had been more 
abundant than previously, and that the 
price had fallen, showed that hostilities 
had not interrupted the trade. The noble 
Lord had also referred to the policy we 
had pursued with regard to India. What 
interest, what department of the trade of 
this country, he would ask, had been af- 
fected by our Indian policy? What 
description of goods manufactured in this 
country had been prevented from finding a 
market in consequence of the hostilities in 
India? He believed the fact was, that since 
our armies crossed the Indus, the import 
of British goods into India had increased 
considerably. If they looked to the com- 
mercial history of India, they would find 
that during the period the late Government 
held office much had been done towards 
developing the resources of that country, 
and opening new channels of industry and 
wealth. During that period the cultiva- 
tion of tea had been introduced into India, 
and it had now become an article of 
extensive export, and the amount ex- 
ported was gradually increasing. During 
the same period, also, the produc- 
tion of sugar for the English market 
had been commenced and encouraged; 
and a still more important step had been 
taken, in the introduction into India of a 
mode of preparing cotton, He thought 
the noble Lord, in endeavouring to obtain 
a cheer from his partisans by throwing 
discredit on his political opponents, had 
not pursued a course which was likely to 
aid them in the attainment of their present 
object—the determination of the causes of 
the existing distress, The question now 
under consideration was one which he 
conceived ought to be approached with 
the greatest delicacy, for there were two 
causes of apprehension which must be 
entertained by all who entered into sucha 
discussion. The first was, that they might 
hold out hopes of relief with regard to 
matters which were beyond the control 
of the Legislature; and the other was, 
that, in timid apathy, they might, because 
they could not remove all the causes of 
distress, forbear te grapple with those 
which it was in their power to deal with. 
He thought the present was a most im- 
portant crisis in the history of the coun- 
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try, and if hon. Gentlemen were desirous 
of preventing an absolute check to our 
prosperity, it was their duty to inquire 
whether, by any alteration in our present 
policy, a larger field might be afforded for 
the exercise of the energies of our coun- 
trymen. The intensity of the distress 
which existed at this moment was admit- 
ted on all hands. It was also admitted, 
that at no former period had distress pre- 
vailed to such an extent as at present, 
This distress did not affect any one branch 
of manufacture alone, but it extended to 
all departments of trade. Not only was 
the cotton manufacture depressed, but the 
iron and woollen trades were in a most 
lamentable condition; and he believed, 
that there was hardly a town in the coun- 
try which suffered more severely than 
Leeds. The distress was not, however, 
confined to the northern districts; it was 
felt extensively in the south of England, 
He had seen a letter from an intelligent 
country gentleman resident in Devonshire, 
who said, that the distress which prevailed 
in that district—and especially in the 
towns of Exeter and Piymouth—was such 
as had never been witnessed before. He 
considered that, with regard to this metro- 
polis, the gaiety of the season—the balls 
and parties which were given—deceived 
many people as to the actual state of 
affairs. He believed there never had been 
a worse season than the present for the 
tradesmen of the metropolis. He might 
allude to one trade in particular, the book- 
selling trade, which was in a state of the 
utmost depression ; and he thought it 
might be regarded as a fair index of the 
condition of other branches of business, 
One alarming feature of the present dis- 
tress was its extremely long duration: and 
the great question was, under what circum- 
stances, and from what causes, could they 
hope for any revival of trade ? He thought 
the right hon. Baronet, at the head of her 
Majesty’s Government, had not used a 
very consolatory argument, in alluding to 
the large imports of cotton, and the acti- 
vity of our manufacturers during the pe- 
riod of this distress. If any circumstance 
was calculated to damp the hopes of a 
revival of trade, it was this, that, during 
the prevalence of the existing distress, the 
stocks of the manufacturers had continued 
to increase, and that they had carried on 
their competition more vigorously than 
before, endeavouring to make up by small 
profits upon large quantities of goods, for 
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the decrease of their usual amount of pro- 
fii. The result was, that at the present 
moment, the world was deluged with our 
manufactured goods, and that there was 
now less chance of the revival of trade 
than there was at the commencement of 
the depression. He thought, then, that 
it was the duty of Parliament and of her 
Majesty’s Government, to look these diffi- 
culties fairly in the face, and to give full 
consideration to the various proposals for 
the relief of the existing distress. The 
great question was, what remedy could be 
provided for this distress? The deduc- 
tion he drew from the debates on this sub- 
ject was this, that there never was a period 
when the people were more ready to work 
than now, or when they would labour with 
greater energy ; but that the existing dis- 
tress arose from the fact of our being una- 
ble to obtain a market for our manufac- 
tures. How, then, could we obtain a 
market? It had been said, that our 
inability to obtain a market arose from the 
detestable system of commercial policy 
we had pursued in endeavouring to induce 
other nations to take our manufactures, 
without receiving their productions in re- 
turn. Let them reverse this system—let 
them deal on the ordinary principles of 
barter. If they expected other nations 
to take their manufactures, they ought to 
take the productions of those countries in 
return, Above all, they must repeal those 
laws which stood most prominently in the 
way of free commercial intercourse—the 
Corn-laws ; thus giving the people cheaper 
food and more extensive markets with 
corn-producing countries. What course 
had her Majesty’s present Government 
pursued on this subject ? They had 
considered the question, and, to use the 
language of the right hon. Baronet, the 
Paymaster of the Forces, they had deter- 
mined, that the great object of their legis- 
lation with regard to corn should be to 
maintain the country gentlemen in their 
present position. The Government had 
endeavoured, by the measure they had 
introduced, to render the monopoly less 
offensive, but the law still operated as mis- 
chievously as ever. Hon. Gentlemen on 
his side of the House had last night pro- 
posed to give the Government the power 
—as they would not consent to a free- 
trade in corn—to admit corn free of duty, 
if circumstances rendered it expedient to 
adopt such a measure; but the Govern- 
ment, by their majority, rejected the pro- 
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posal and refused to accept the power of 
conferring this boon on the people. But 
it was said, that the tariff introduced by 
her Majesty’s Government was founded on 
free-trade principles, and would tend 
to promote our commercial intercourse 
with other nations. He certainly consi- 
dered, that the principles of free-trade 
were never more fully advocated than in 
the speech by which the right hon. Ba- 
ronet introduced the tariff. The great 
principles of free-trade were laid down most 
admirably and consistently in the speech 
of the right hon. Baronet, but they were 
most inconsistently carried out in the 
tariff. He considered the tariff a bold 
measure; it shook the whole system of 
monopoly, and he had no doubt that 
eventually results most satisfactory to hon. 
Gentlemen on that side of the House 
would ensue from its adoption. But how 
did it bear on the comforts of the people? 
He thought the measure had been in- 
geniously contrived in such a manner as 
to avoid dealing with any article of general 
consumption by the people. First, the 
tariff did not affect the price of one of the 
greatest necessaries of life—bread. He 
might observe, in passing, that since the 
adoption of the Corn-law proposed by 
Government the price of bread had risen 
considerably. The tariff did not make 
any alteration with respect to the article 
of butter, although attempts had been 
made to induce the right hon. Baronet to 
consent to a reduction of the duty. A si- 
milar attempt was made with regard to 
cheese, but it was equally unsuccessful. 
No reduction had been made in the price 
of beer by diminishing the duty on malt, 
the import of which was, in fact, pro- 
hibited. Nothing had been done with re- 
gard to tea or sugar. He presumed the 
duty on the latter article, in support of 
the West-Indian monopoly, was maintained 
in order that it might not be said that the 
monopoly of the landed interests of this 
country was the only monopoly which re- 
ceived the sanction of Government. With 
regard to the reduction proposed on coffee, 
it was found on investigation that it would 
amount only to about 2d. per pound. It 
had been said that a considerable reduc- 
tion would be effected in meat, but he be- 
lieved it would only amount to a halfpenny 
per pound ; and they had the admission 
of the right hon. Baronet that at the pro« 
posed rate of duty no meat would be ad- 
mitted into this country. No reduction 
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whatever was proposed with respect to 
soap, candles, fuel, orleather. Although, 
then, it was alleged that this tariff would 
relieve the distresses of the country, it did 
not effect a reduction in the price of any 
article of general consumption. He thought 
it was evident that the tariff could not 
afford any relief to our manufacturers by 
opening markets for the sale of their goods. 
A second mode of relieving the existing 
distress was to introduce a larger system 
of emigration, and thus to raise up colo- 
nies to become markets for the mother 
country. Had the Government done 
anything in this way? It seemed that the 
object of the Government with respect to 
emigration was to disabuse the people of 
this country as to what they conceived to 
be the fallacy of any system of emigration 
to do the people any good. Another 
mode of relieving the distress was by a 
good Poor-law; but had the Government 
yielded in that? No; he thought very 
properly, and very much to their credit, 
they had refused all those propositions for 
turning this country into a country of 
paupers. It was not by Poor-laws they 
could repair the mischief done, and they 
would not alter the Poor-law. At last a 
Gentleman, a great friend of the poor, had 
rearadg another measure. The hon. 

ember for Knaresborough, driven quite 
to despair by the conduct of the Govern- 
ment on the Poor-iaw, had proposed a 
vote of a large sum of money for the relief 
of the distress. But the Government had 
resisted that also. They would neither 
give any relaxation of the commercial sys- 
tem to relieve the existing distress, nor 
favour extensive emigration, nor concede 
a better Poor-law, nor grant a million of 
money. He wanted to know what relief 
that House would have afforded to the 
distress of the country by the time it broke 
up? The right hon. Baronet had trusted 
to the chapter of accidents to relieve the 
country from this awful state. In the dis- 
cussions on the Corn-laws a year and a 
half ago the right hon. Baronet used to 
deny the distress that existed, and used to 
contend that there were only a few people 
crying out, but that there was no real dis- 
tress in the country. The right hon. Ba- 
ronet at his election last year had made 
the first admission of distress. He made 
the important admission on the hustings 
at Tamworth that there was distress at 
Nuneaton. During the last short Session 
the distress had been gradually elaborated. 
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They were then told of the distress this 
Session, but that it would yield to natural 
causes. They were told to do nothing, 
but to go on legislating quietly, chipping 
a little bit off the Corn-law and a little bit 
off the tariff. He believed the notion of 
the Ministers was, that there would be a 
revival of trade in the spring, and that 
they would have the credit of it as a con- 
sequence of their tariff and Corn-law. But 
there had been no revival in the spring, 
and the right hon. Baronet had been 
obliged to admit that he was disappointed. 
And that was the way the House was to 
separate with nothing but an acknowledg- 
ment of the universality of the distress, 
and a general declaration of the Parlia- 
ment that it could or would do nothing to 
alleviate that distress. He asked hon, 
Gentlemen opposite whether this was a 
safe way in which to leave the country ? 
He asked them whether they believed the 
people of this country would think that 
this was the duty of Parliament, and, if 
so, whether they would not inquire if Par- 
liament existed for their benefit at all? 
The right hon. Baronet had complimented 
the people of this country in a very hand- 
some way for the manner in which they 
had borne the distress, and had certainly 
used no euvlogium but what their conduct 
fully entitled them to. But there was 
one thing which would turn a patient 
people to a discontented and furious 
people. It was not the pressure of cala- 
mity alone, for he believed the people of 
this country were so intelligent and honest 
that they would not look to the Govern- 
ment for that relief which no Government 
could give, and if they saw that the priva- 
tions which they endured were inflicted on 
them by the hand of God they would sub- 
mit to them patiently. But there was one 
thing which drove any people to madness, 
and above all infuriated them in propor- 
tion to the spread of intelligence amongst 
them, and that was the misfortune, not 
of any mysterious decree of Providence, 
bat of the very intelligent and palpable 
selfishness of their rulers. And this was 
the general impression of the people, em- 
bittered by every hour of suffering, 
strengthened by every discussion that took 
place—that they were suffering, not be- 
cause God had denied them the means of 
labour, not because the world would not 
take the commodities which they raised, 
but because their dishonest Legislature 
refused to allow them to exchange their 
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labour for the labour of others, And he 
thought the people judged very rightly in 
this matter. He must say, disapproving 
of the schemes for the immediate exten- 
sion of the suffrage which had so large 
a circulation, and spread amongst those 
excluded from the suffrage, he did not at 
all wonder at the general feeling of the 
working classes of this country, that as 
our legislation was so obviously carried on 
without regard to their interests, they 
would endeavour to get the power of the 
Legislature into the hands of the people, 
who would then be desirous to use it for 
the benefit of themselves. By their mea- 
sures, the Parliament was fast convert 
ing the middle classes into Chartists. The 
recklessness of real and utter despair of 
the Government doing anything for their 
benefit was producing the impression that 
it was better to “ fly toevils that they knew 
not of” than bear those that they were 
suffering under at present, and that, un- 
wise as universal suffrage was, it could not 
be worse than the present system. His 
impression was, that there must be a 
change in the representation of this coun- 
try—that there must be an extension of 
the suffrage; but he must own that he 
doubted the value of such an extension of 
political power. He should wish to fit 
the people for the use of political power 
before it was granted tothem. But they 
(the Parliament) were precipitating the 
evil which he deprecated. There was but 
one way to stave off universal suffrage, 
and that was, that they should govern 
the people so honestly and wisely, that 
none of them should ever believe that 
universal suffrage could ever make legis- 
lation flow more in the interests of the 
people. It was precisely this, that they 
were preventing every day their Corn-law 
existed. They were giving an argument 
to those who would shake the institutions 
of the country to their foundations, and, 
what was worse, giving plausibility to their 
wildest schemes. It was for those who 
were a majority of that House gravely 
to consider these consequences. He did 
not mean by any such argument as this 
to appeal to a great number of Members 
on the opposite side of the House, be- 
cause many hon. Members opposite seemed 
to exhibit that spirit, always shown by an 
oligarchy in its decrepitude, of clinging to 
their privileges and to abuses with greater 
tenacity the more the people tried to 
wrest them from them. Disregarding 
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all experience, they seemed determined to 
have no surrender of their privileges till 
they should be deprived of them. He was 
happy to believe that thete were some 
Gentlemen opposite who had better views 
of the purposes for which the privileged 
class was intrusted to govern, There were 
some Gentlemen—and they had a memo- 
rable instance of it in the Member for 
Pontefract last night—who, whatever their 
feelings of party might be, would yield to 
the common feelings of humanity, and to 
the general outcry of a distressed people. 
He would fain believe that there were 
Gentlemen on the opposite side of the 
House amongst whom the distresses of the 
people would make an impression, and 
that however, they might now vote, their 
jrejudices would be shaken, and that they 
would begin seriously to consider whether 
it was not time for an alteration. But 
there was one person who must feel the 
responsibility which weighed on him—he 
meant the right hon. Baronet opposite, 
who knew he was there at the head of a 
party attached to him, and following him 
even when they disapproved of his mea- 
sures, because he was the only one among 
them whom they trusted for knowing the 
way atall. The right hon, Baronet knew, 
and the country knew, and the wide world 
knew, that he had an immense party 
ready to follow him. He knew that in 
an honest and straightforward course he 
might rely on the national feeling as ele- 
vating him above the support of party. He 
knew the circumstances under which he 
came into power—that he had called the 
Conservative party into existence. When 
the old worn-out Tories were defunct, the 
right hon. Baronet had come forward and 
evoked the more rational spirit of Conser- 
vatism, and had said to the world, that 
even with a greater freedom of Govern- 
ment and a wider system of represen- 
tation, the aristocracy of England should 
be induced so to govern the country that 
the electors of England should acquiesce 
in their honest and enlightened rule. 
He perfectly believed in the honesty 
with which the right hon. Baronet had 
made that pledge. He had always, when 
speaking of the right hon. Baronet, done 
justice to what he believed to be the purity 
of his motives, and he would say, that he 
believed he had an anxious desire to use 
his power for the good of his country. 
He did think he (Sir R. Peel) was free 
from some of the prejudices and feelings 
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of those amongst whom he was placed ; 
and even in their hostile ranks he had 
some sympathy for the people of England. 
He would do justice to the right hon. Ba- 
ronet’s enlightened views, which he be- 
lieved he was anxious to carry into effect ; 
but what they wanted to see was, whether 
he had the heart and courage to carry 
into effect that policy which he knew was 
fit for the people of England—whether he 
would use his power for the benefit of the 
people. His lot had not been cast in 
times when he might use power as lazily 
and as innocuously as his predecessors 
had done; it was not given to him, as to 
Lord Liverpool, to potter on from quarter- 
day to quarter-day, and meet the party 
questions of the day by popular nostrums. 
He believed the right hon. Baronet felt his 
responsibility. He knew not whether 
this responsibility would act on him for 
good or for evil—whether it would induce 
him to persevere in the measures of his 
party, or to take that wise and bold course 
which could alone save this country; 
whether, he would, in fact, become the Mi- 
nister of a nation and carry into effect the 
great measures called for by the pressing 
emergencies of the time, or whether he 
was going to persevere in the miserable 
course which perhaps would be more con- 
sistent with the means by which his party 
had got into power, and be the mere min- 
ister of the follies and passions of his 
party, and the agent of that destruction 
in which his party were about to involve 
the whole people. 

Mr. Ewart said, he had been struck, and 
he was convinced the country had been 
struck, with the inconsistency which had 
marked the proceedings of the right hon. 
Baronet at the head of her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. The right hon. Baronet had 
admitted the whole of the premises of the 
free-traders, but he had refused to accept 
their inevitable conclusions. There were 
two means open to the right hon. Baronet 
by which he might have served the inte- 
rests of the manufacturers of this country. 
He might have adopted a free-trade in 
corn, or he might have admitted of the 
free exportation of machinery; indeed it 
was open to him to have done both. The 
subject of the exportation of machinery 
had not yet been adverted to in the course 
of these debates, and yet, next to the re- 
peal of the Corn-laws, there was no mea- 
sure which the right hon. Baronet could 
have introduced with more beneficial 
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effect on the manufacturing interests of 
this country, than a measure to allow of 
the exportation of machinery. But ma. 
chinery had been altogether omitted from 
the new tariff, Above all things the right 
hon. Baronet ought to have admitted the 
corn of America into this country. It was 
a singular thing that while we, in this 
country, had very strong symptoms of a 
deficient harvest—[‘‘Oh.”] He should 
be happy to find that the hon. Gentleman 
who exclaimed ‘‘Oh,” was better informed 
upon this point than he was; but he had 
heard from various quarters that the pros- 
pects of the coming harvest were not of 
the most promising description, and yet 
while that was the case in England, there 
was every prospect of there being one of 
the most splendid harvests in the United 
States that ever blessed those fruitful 
regions. This country ought to encourage 
free-trade with America, because he did 
not believe that one year would pass over 
before France and Belgium would compete 
with us successfully in that country, while 
there was every ground for concluding 
that the German League would soon be 
joined by the whole of the Hanseatic 
Towns, and by Hanover itself. The right 
hon. Baronet had by his tariff recognised 
principles which would make it impossible 
for him to rest where he now was; those 
principles must inevitably lead him on in 
the path of free-trade, and that in spite 
of all the opposition of his own party. 
He saw nothing but danger to the peace 
and the property of the country unless 
there speedily took place a total change 
of the Corn-laws. It was his conviction, 
that the course which had been pursued 
by the Government was a course at vari- 
ance with the peace as well as prosperity 
of the country, and was one which they 
would all have to deprecate as long as 
they existed. Unless that course should 
be changed the people would be driven on 
to a spirit of resistance. There was, how- 
ever, this consolation, that if the people 
did resist, it would not he a resistance of 
disorder, but one of peace. They would 
act with energy, and that energy would be 
wise and powerful, because it would be 
guided by knowledge, and would be 
grounded in justice. If the right hon. 
Baronet should allow the Corn-law ques- 
tion to slumber, the people would seek 
other and greater changes. It was not 
very difficult to see what those changes 
would be, They would ia the first place 
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demand the total repeal of the Corn-laws, 
in the next place the whole of the taxes 
would be thrown on property, and in the 
last result, if the Government much longer 
lingered in their fatal course, political 
changes would be called for such as had 
never hitherto been anticipated. It was 
easy to see that the present system of 
Government, beginning in a denial of jus- 
tice, would end in disorder. It was from 
a deep conviction that unless the Govern- 
ment made those timely changes, which 
were founded in sound principle, they 
would be called upon to make other ulte- 
rior, and much more dangerous changes. 
He therefore called upon her Majesty’s 
Government, and those who supported 
them, to pause, reflect, and reform in time, 
and to grant at once to the material wants 
of the commercial and manufacturing po- 
pulation those changes which, if much 
longer withheld, would be wrung from 
them by the adoption of political changes 
that would be forced on by an incensed 
and injured people. 

Mr. Cobden, notwithstanding the many 
statements which had been made during the 
present Session, and notwithstanding all 
that had been said in the course of this 
debate, really entertained serious doubts 
whether hon. Gentlemen on the Ministerial 
side of the House were at all convinced of 
the actual existence of distress amongst the 
people. After listening to the speeches 
which had been delivered by Members on 
the Opposition side of the House, and ob- 
serving the silence that had been kept by 
hon. Gentlemen who supported her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, he certainly did enter- 
tain serious doubts whether, after all the 
complaints made of the great and grievous 
distress that prevailed throughout the coun- 
try, those complaints were not considered 
by hon. Gentlemen on the other side of the 
House as mere party statements, and the 
question of distress itself a mere party ques- 
tion. For, he would ask, were there really 
no hon. Gentlemen on the Ministerial 
benches who represented any portion of the 
community that were afflicted by distress? 
Where was the hon. Member for Leeds ? 
Where were the two hon. Members for the 
West Riding of Yorkshire? Was there no 
distress prevalent in that vast and populous 
district of the north? They were silent. 
Why was it left to Members on the Oppo- 
sition benches to carry on this debate? He 
could account for it on one ground only ; 
either they did not believe in the existenc 
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of distress, or, though believing it, they 
were willing to hush up all the facts con- 
nected with it, for the sake of party pur- 
poses; and he must say that he thought her 
Majesty’s Government had in some degree 
lent themselves to the first persuasion, for 
he had not heard from the right hon. Baro. 
net any sufficient acknowledgment of the 
general distress of the country. The right 
hon. Baronet’s remarks went merely to con- 
sider the distress of the cotton trade in the 
districts surrounding Manchester, and his 
observations were calculated to impress the 
minds of his supporters with the conviction 
that things were not so bad there as they 
had been represented. The right hon. Ba- 
ronet brought forward a statement of which 
he had just right to complain, because it 
was calculated to mislead his (Sir R. Peel's) 
followers, as to the state of trade in Lanca« 
shire. The right hon. Baronet told the 
House that during the first half of the pre- 
sent year 74,000 bales of cotton more had 
been taken out for home consumption than 
were taken out for the first half of last 
year. ‘True, the fact was so; but if the 
right hon. Baronet had instituted a com- 
parison between the first half year of this 
ea with the last half year of last year, 

e would have found that there had been 
a diminution of 145,000 bales; or if he had 
made a comparison between the first half of 
this year and the two half years of 1840, 
he would have found a deficiency of 
105,000 bales; or if he had established a 
comparison between the first half year of this 
year, with the average of the last ten half 
years, he would have found a diminution of 
35,000 bales. There were reasons, well 
known to all who were conversant with the 
cotton manufactures, why the quantity of 
cotton taken out for home consumption 
during the first half of last year was less 
than usual. But why did the right hon. 
Baronet go through all the statistics of the 
Board of Trade, for the purpose of finding 
out the state of the cotton trade? Was it 
to give consolation to those hon. Gentlemen 
who were ever ready to give him their sup- 
port? Was it worthy of him, who was 
the Prime Minister of this great country, 
to stoop to such an expediency as that? 
Was there not danger in the adoption of 
such a course on the part of a Prime Minis- 
ter? Might not those who looked to him 
as their authority, and who knew little of 
these matters themselves, say, “ So long as 
we find the right hon. Baronet buoyed up 
with confidence in the state of the trade of 
the country, we need not be much alarmed 
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about it?” It was true that the imports 
of raw cotton had not much diminished 
since last year. But what had been the 
fact? The consumption of cotton had been 
from the spinning of the coarsest description 
of yarn. Looms had been thrown out of 
employment, and the spinners had been 
employed just to spin the coarsest yarn, by 
which the manufacturers were saved from 
a great loss, which they would have other- 
wise incurred. But did this give relief to 
the people? Did it give wages to the 
country? He did think that it would have 
been more becoming of the Prime Minister 
of this great country to look the matter 
fairly in the face, and to tell his followers 
and the country what was the condition in 
which we were really placed. The right 
hon. Baronet went into no inquiry as to the 
cause or causes of the distress which pre- 
vailed, except as to the condition of one 
branch—the cotton manufacture. And in 
reference to that branch, the right hon. 
Baronet said that we were suffering in con- 
sequence of alterations in the construction 
of machinery. The remark of the right 
hon. Baronet was, that sudden improve- 
ments in machinery threw great masses of 
the people out of employment ; that while 
new inventions gave employment to women 
and children, they always displaced the la- 
bour of large masses of the adult popula- 
tion. “I agree with you,” said the right 
hon. Baronet, “ that ultimately improved 
machinery must give additional employment 
to those whose business it would be to make 
it; but in the interval the introduction of 
that improved machinery threw large 
masses of the manufacturing population 
out of labour.” Now he denied the fact. 
The proposition was not true. He denied 
the proposition that machinery threw great 
bodies of the people out of employment. 
It was well known that improvements in 
machinery were very slow and gradual. It 
took a long time to bring them into work, 
and their introduction was so occasional and 
gradual, that they never could have the 
effect which the right hon. Baronet had at- 
tributed to them. Capitalists resisted the 
improvement of machinery as far as they 
could. Every body knew what difficulties 
patentees had to get capitalists to take up 
an invention. Every body knew the loss 
which the capitalist sustained by a new in- 
vention superseding existing machinery. 
The right hon. Baronet had evidently been 
misled by what took place during the riots 
of the Luddites ; but he might as well 


argue that because men went about and 
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burnt wheat ricks, therefore wheat ricks 
were the cause of agricultural suffering, 
It was true that the stocking machinery 
was destroyed in Leicester and in Notting. 
ham, in the years 1811 and 1812, but was 
the stocking machinery a new invention 
at that time? No: it had been in use 
many years. It was also true that many 
power-looms were destroyed? But were 
those looms a new invention? On the 
contrary, they had been in use upwards of 
forty years. The cause of this destruction 
of machinery was not that improvements 
in it had superseded the labour of large 
masses of the people, but because of the 
well-known Orders in Council. The spin- 
ning machine was invented by Arkwright, 
in 1767, long before it was brought into 
use. The power-loom was invented by a 
clergyman, in 1787, and in1817 only 2,000 
power-looms were in existence in Lanca- 
shire, and only half of those were employed. 
The right hon. Baronet admitted that ulti- 
mately machinery must give immense em- 
ployment to the people, by adding vastly to 
the demand for labour. What was the his- 
tory of the cotton-trade? Arkwright’s 
machine was invented, as he had said, in 
1767, and only 30,000 persons were engaged 
in the cotton manufacture ; now, more than 
1,500,000 subsisted by it. When had there 
been an instance of any craft carried on by 
hand labour, in which the growth was so 
rapid? What was the history of agricul. 
ture? No man could justly accuse the 
proprietors of estates of being too ready to 
adopt improvements in implements of hus- 
bandry. In many parts of the country they 
still used the plough that Cincinnatus fol- 
lowed. Did agriculturists give employment 
to increased numbers of the people? No; 
they annually sent thousands to the towns 
where machinery was in use. What were 
Manchester, Bolton, Stockport, and other 
towns but the creation of labour-saving 
machines? They were towns filled by 
persons who had abandoned their ploughs 
and spades for the spindles, shuttles, and 
hammers of a former generation. Pander- 
ing to the prejudices of the working classes 
on the one side, and soothing the ignorance 
of the upper classes by fallacies on the other, 
was surely unworthy of the Prime Minister 
of this country. He did not complain of 
the hon. Member for Macclesfield (Mr. 
Grimsditch) ; he was only following his 
vocation. But he did complain of the 
right hon. Baronet, and he sincerely hoped 
that he would in due in no more tirades 
against the employment of machinery. How 
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then (continued the hon. Member) ought 
we to be engaged now? Instead of look- 
ing out for something to cover and conceal 
the mischief, we ought to do what we can 
to uncover and disclose it, in order that we 
may apply a remedy. What can restore 
your trade and give employment to your 
people. That isthe question. You talk of 
over-production. What a charge to bring 
against a people that they are over-indus- 
trious! Ican imagine a case of a person 
going to a foreign country, barbarous and 
unimproved, and bringing word back that 
the inhabitants were idle, vicious, ignorant, 
and deficient in forecast ; but what a tale 
would it be for such a man to speak of a 
distant people, and to complain that they 
were over-industrious—that they had accu- 
mulated too much—and that their fault 
was over- production. I do not ask either 
of the hon. Members for Macclesfield —they 
are privileged men—but I do ask the right 
hon. Baronet what is the meaning of over- 
production? It means that too much is 
produced ; and what can be thought of a 
country which produces so much, and where 
the great mass of the inhabitants possess so 
little? Does it not show that there is 
some mal-distribution of production? It 
is because we have lost sight of that sci- 
ence which teaches the right distribution 
of wealth. We have adopted the steam- 
engine, and have employed it in every pos. 
sible way, but we have lost sight of the 
great philosopher who was contemporary 
with Watt, and who told us how the wealth 
to be acquired by the steam-engine was to 
be distributed Because we have lost sight 
of that discovery, the great mass of the 
people is at this moment so wretched. Those 
who are so fond of laughing at political 
economy, forget that they have a political 
economy of their own; and what is it? 
That they will monopolise to themselves 
the fruits of the industry of the great body 
of the community—that they allow the 
productions of the spindle and the loom to 
go abroad to furnish them with luxuries 
from the farthest corners of the world, but 
refuse to permit to be brought back in ex- 
change what would minister to the wants 
and comforts of the lower orders. This, in 
one word, is the true reason why the mass 
of the people is at this time so wretchedly 
clothed and so miserably fed. As legisla- 
tors, you have the charge of giving employ- 
ment and sustenance to the people. Fault 
has been found with the wording of the 
motion. I can only say that my hon. 
Friend is willing to change it, in order that 
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no man may have a pretext for voting 
against it. All he wants is, that this 
House, before it separates, should pledge 
itself to inquire—that it may devise mea- 
sures for the relief of the suffering popu- 
lation. You cannot give that relief by 
charitable contributions, by preaching, by 
collections, and I will prove it. You have 
heard from my hon. Colleague (Mr. Mars- 
land) a pathetic statement of the present 
condition of the borough of Stockport ; the 
population were formerly paid 6,000/. a- 
week in wages. How will you make up 
that sum by charitable contributions? How 
will you supply the vacuum if the whole 
cotton trade is to follow the fate of Stock- 
port? 20,000,000/. were annually spent in 
the cotton trade. Does not this fact show 
the prodigious importance of finding em- 
ployment for the people, as the only means 
of putting an end to the present distress ? 
How many men are engaged in the culti- 
vation of wheat? 6,000,000/. a-year would 
pay them all—not one-third of the sum 
paid in wages in the cotton trade. Open 
your eyes, then, to the real condition of 
the country ; knowing that your own per- 
manent interests are as one with the manu- 
facturers, you will see the necessity of look- 
ing the difficulty in the face, and dealing 
with it not as a party question, but as a 
matter in which the welfare of the whole 
state is concerned. This might be said to 
be a Manchester question three years ago, 
but it is not sonow. I see the hon. Mem- 
ber for Leeds in his place, and [ challengs 
him to say whether the condition of Leeds 
at this moment is not worse than that of 
Stockport. We have not 40,000 utterly 
unemployed; our poor-rates are not so 
high ; his borough must be one vast poor- 
house. I ask him whether charitable con- 
tributions will be sufficient, or whether 
something else must not be done to meet 
the growing evil? You may taik of ma- 
chinery, but go into districts where ma- 
chinery has not been improved for the last 
200 years. I ask the hon. Members for 
Nottingham, where there are no tall chim- 
neys, no change of modes of working, but 
where they pursue the plan pursued 240 
years ago, what is the condition of that 
town? There has been no change of 
fashion to make a difference, for there has 
been no change of fashion in stockings, ex- 
cepting that it has become the fashion to 
wear them all over the world. Yet the 
condition of Nottinghamshire is worse than 
the condition of Lancashire. But if I were 
to point to one place, which is in the most 
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deplorable, the most hopeless state, I would 
say it is Hinckley ;—there there are 1,500 
stocking frames, and only 21 fully em- 
ployed. Benefit clubs and associations of 
every kind have been broken down, and the 
place has been given up to pauperism. The 
locust swarms are spreading even over the 
land, and the poor-rates in the neighbour- 
hood, I am told, are 1/. per acre. Let 
country gentlemen take this as a warning. 
The locust swarms will spread rapidly, and 
the land will have to maintain them. I 
tell you that I believe before we meet 
again, several other large towns will be 
given over to pauperism, and the people 
must be fed by the surrounding districts. 
Let us look, then, at the pottery districts. 
The hon. Member for Macclesfield will re- 
joice to hear that they there work with the 
same machine which was in use in the reign 
of the Pharaohs. It is as old as the time of 
Moses, and let that console him. I appre- 
hend that at no period of its history was 
the pottery trade so severely depressed as at 
present, its prospects are not only cheerless, 
but hopeless. Go into your mines—your 
collieries ; you have heard how they work 
them ; there has been no great improvement 
of machinery in them, and what is the state 
of the mines of Staffordshire? There are 
25,000 utterly destitute of employment. 1 
am informed that in the time of the Orders 
in Council they were prosperous compared 
with their present condition. Go to the 
glass-cutters of Stourbridge and Warring- 
ton, or to the glovers of Yeovil, and you 
will find the same. If there be one part of 
the country better off than another, it is 
where the best machinery is in use; I mean 
Lancashire, where the working classes have 
for several years been living at the expense 
of their employers. [Cheers from Sir R. 
Peel.] The right hon. Baronet cheers me ; 
why then did he make such indirect allu- 
sions to machinery? ‘True it is that he in- 
vests his remarks in honied phrases, very 
satisfactory to those who are sitting behind 
him, but, on the one hand, he panders to 
the working classes, and on the other, the 
tail end of his party rejoices in the delusive 
consolation he affords them. I know at 
this time a place where 100 wedding rings 
were pawned in one week to provide the 
owners with bread. Men and women have 
subsisted only upon boiled nettles ; and in 
the neighbourhood with which I was ori- 
ginally connected in business, Burnley, the 
starving people dug up the putrid carcase 
of a cow, rather than die of hunger. [Cries 
of “oh! oh!” and disapprobation.] I 
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know by that groan that Gentlemen do not 
believe it. I wrote to a trusty man, a 
schoolmaster, to ask if the report were 
true, and he sent me not only his own at- 
testation, but that of many of his neigh- 
bours. The multitude dug it up, carried 
part of it away for food, and the farmer 
was obliged immediately to bury the re. 
mainder in order to get rid of the effluvia. 
Another case occurred in which the carcase 
of a dead calf was carried away for food. 
[“Oh, oh!”] You may well cry “oh, oh!” 
and groan. Ifyou believe these statements, 
why do you sit here and refuse to apply a 
remedy? From these individual cases you 
may picture the condition of the whole mass 
of your suffering fellow creatures. You 
may tell me that the people have the Poor- 
law. So they have; but, thanks to their 
spirit, they would rather live on nettles and 
on garbage, than go into a union work- 
house. Is this state of things to be left till 
the winter? We want inquiry, that Gen- 
tlemen on both sides may know the truth, 
and apply a remedy. I do not wish to mix 
up the Corn-laws with this question ; I care 
nothing for the Corn-laws, if you can pro- 
vide me with a better remedy. The noble 
Lord, the Member for North Lancashire, 
might reasonably be expected to show some 
sympathy for such suffering, but he doubted 
whether the repeal of the Corn-laws would 
afford the expected benefit. The noble 
Lord told us that the Americans took as 
much again from us in the last three years 
as formerly. [Lord Stanley: I beg pardon, 
I said no such thing.] Perhaps I am re- 
versing what fell from the noble Lord, but 
his commercial views, I own, are rather 
embarrassing tome. He said that the Ame- 
ricans sent over 2,000,000/. more than 
they took from us. Their difficulty was 
not in sending commodities to us, but in 
taking returns from us. The noble Lord 
has yet tounderstand that foreign trade is re- 
ciprocity, that it consists of nothing but bar- 
ter ; and before he indulges again in a speech 
(to the eloquence and reasoning of which all 
must listen with pleasure), I advise him 
to make himself practically acquainted with 
the subject on which he talks. As a states- 
man, he could not be better employed than 
in improving himself in practical informa- 
tion. I have heard him both at Lancaster 
and here, and on both occasions he showed 
himself pre-eminently ignorant on commer- 
cial matters. He told us the other night 
that we must excuse him on such topics, 
as he was not accustomed to address the 
House upon them; this is certainly true, 
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and I think the right hon. Baronet exer- 
cised a sound discretion in undertaking to 

ak for him on various occasions. - The 
noble Member for North Lancashire, where 
distress is so severe that the people are sub- 
sisting on nettles and carrion, ought to 
know whether the people can or can not 
be supplied with food from America. From 
an acquaintance with the trade on both 
sides the water, I may state, as my firm 
belief, that when a repeal of the Corn- 
laws takes place, the tidings of such a 
happy event will be instantly followed by 
a revival of trade : it would be at least the 
beginning of a new era in which employ- 
ment would be found for the people. I 
know no other means for producing such a 
result, and it seems to me that all Members 
for manufacturing places have an impor- 
tant duty to discharge before the House 
separates. I cannot give a stronger proof 
of the perils which I think surrounds us, 
than to say that I shall feel it my duty tu 
stop the wheels of Government if I can, in 
a way which can only be justified by an 
extraordinary crisis. Nothing can warrant 
a Member in stopping the supplies, but 
such a conviction as weighs at this moment 
upon my mind. I wish tocompel Govern- 
ment to enter into the question with a full 
conviction of its importance. At present 
it is my solemn persuasion that they have 
not their eyes open tothe truth. What 
was said yesterday by the mayor of Stock- 
port?—that he could not be responsible 
for the peace of the place; and what said 
the chairman of the guardians of the poor? 
—That he would not undertake to support 
the starving people beyond three months. 
The right hon. Baronet knows that the 
state of Stockport is only a type of the fast- 
approaching condition of Bolton and many 
other places. I do not mean to threaten 
outbreaks—that the starving masses will 
come and pull down your mansions; but I say 
that you aredrifting on to confusion without 
rudder or compass. It is my firm belief 
that within six months we shall have popu- 
lous districts in the north in a state of 
social dissolution. You may talk of re- 
pressing the people by the military, but 
what military force would be equal to such 
an emergency? Imagine the case of Stock- 
port destroyed, and eaten up by its poor, 
what are you to do with 60,000 starving 
people? How are you to deal with a 
population formerly earning 500,000/. a- 
year? The military will not avail. I do 
not believe that the people will break out 
unless they are absolutely deprived of food ; 
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if you are not prepared with a remedy, 
they will be justified in taking food for 
themselves and their families. I do not 
threaten you with this state of things. 
[{ Cheers.} 1 do not know whether I un- 
derstand that cheer; but I do not mean to 
tell you anything in a menacing manner. 
I tell you what is the present state of 
Stockport, and I call upon you to realise 
in your minds the consequences of a refusal 
to inquire. Will you tell me, in reply, 
that the 60,000 people in Stockport are to 
liedown and die? If they do, their deaths 
will lie at the doors of the Government ; 
but, as Englishmen, they ought not to be 
permitted to starve. Is it not important 
for Members for manufacturing districts on 
both sides to consider what they are about ? 
We are going down to our several resi- 
dences to face this miserable state of things, 
and selfishness, and a mere instinctive love 
of life ought to make us cautious. Others 
may visit the continent, or take shelter in 
rural districts, but the peril will ere long 
reach them even there. Will you, then, 
do what we require, or will you compel 
us to doit ourselves? This is the question 
you must answer. The inhabitants of 
Stockport come here with clean hands, for 
what does Commissioner Twisselton, in his 
report say of their condition ? 

“ We find in connection with the large 
earnings of the operatives engaged in the cot- 
ton trade, industrious habits of no common 
stamp, regulated and secured in great measure 
by the peculiar nature of their employment ; 
and a degree 6f intelligence already much in 
advance of other classes of the working peo- 
ple, and still growing with the general growth 
of popular education. It appears, also, that 
when in the enjoyment of prosperity, they 
avail themselves to a great extent of the ad- 
vantages of provident institutions, and that 
partly through this, and partly through other 
circumstances equally creditable to their cha- 
racter as a working people, they avoid almost 
altogether dependence upon poor-rates. On 
the occurrence of general distress, we find 
them neither a pauperised mass nor readily 
admitting pauperism amongst them ; but strug- 
gling against adversity, beating far and wide 
for employment, and, in many cases, leaving 
their country for foreign climates rather than 
depend upon any other resources for subsis- 
tence than those of their own industry and 
skill. Those among them, who have not been 
able or willing to leave a place where at pre- 
sent their labour is of little or no value, have 
been found enduring distress with patience, 
and abstaining, sometimes to the injury of 
— from making any application for re- 
ief. 

a the population, which came 
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to the House and made this claim at his 
hands, and what do they ask? They do 
not ask for charity. They do not ask me 
to come there to obtain a mitigation of 
the Poor-law. I gained the popular sup- 
port in Stockport, without pledging my- 
self upon the Poor-law. What the people 
want, is the means of exercising their 
industry. They abhorred pauperism as 
much as any hon. Gentleman in this House. 
They simply said, ‘leave us alone.” And 
I say, Sir, that whatever misfortune befals 
such a people lies at the door of the Govern- 
ment and of this House, and the people 
are not responsible for it, I am therefore 
entitled to ask and to insist upon an answer 
from the Government to the question. 
**What do they intend to do for the people?” 
I am entitled to ask whether they are to be 
satisfied with no better report than the one 
given by the right hon. Baronet that he 
expects a good harvest. It is true, Sir, 
that some of our best workmen are going 
abroad. If the best go, they leave the 
worst behind. The manufacturers are 
going also, increasing the burden for those 
who remain. Have hon. Gentlemen con- 
sidered what must be the effect of this 
emigration upon this country? I can see 
a remedy for all other evils, but I can see 
no remedy for this. We are sowing the 
seeds broudcast for a plentiful harvest of 
workmen in the western world. Thousands 
of workmen are delving in the mines of the 
western continent, where coal can be raised 
and sold at ls. aton. We are sending 
there the labourers from our cotton manu- 
factories, from our woollen, and from our 
silk. They are not going by dozens or by 
scores to teach the people of other countries 
the work they have learnt—they are going 
in hundreds and thousands to those states 
to open works against our own machines, 
and to bring this country to a worse state 
than it now is. There is nothing to atone 
for the system which leads to this, and if 
I were to seek for a parallel, it would be 
only in the revocation of the edict of Nantes 
by Louis 14th, or the decree of the Duke 
of Alva in Belgium, where the best men 
were banished from their country. I see 
nothing why we should not take good mea- 
sures from the right hon. Baronet, or why 
we should prefer those of the noble Lord 
the Member for London. The noble Lord 
is called the leader on this side of the 
House, and I confess that when I first came 
into the House I was inclined to look upon 
him as a leader; but from what I have 
seen, I believe the right hon. Baronet to be 
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as liberal as the noble Lord. If the noble 
Lord is my leader, I can only say that I 
believe that in four out of five divisions I 
have voted against him. He must be an 
odd kind of leader who thus votes against 
those he leads. I say this to show that I 
am actuated by no party spirit. I will take 
measures of relief from the right hon. Ba- 
ronet as well as from the noble Lord ; but 
upon some measures of relief I will insist. 
I do not believe that any one would ask 
this of the right hon. Baronet from any 
wish to supplant him; no rational man 
would wish to supplant him. Seeing the 
position in which he is placed, I do not 
know any one who would wish to jump 
into his seat, even if he had the power. [ 
give him credit for the difficulties of his si- 
tuation; but this question must be met, 
and met fully; it must not be quibbled 
away ; it must not be looked upon as a 
Manchester question ; the whole condition 
of the country must be looked at and faced ; 
and it must be done before we separate this 
Session. 

Mr. Ferrand told the House that those 
hon. Members who were connected with 
the Anti-Corn-law League were anxious 
for a repeal of the Corn-laws, that they 
might increase their own resources and 
diminish the wages of labour ; and that the 
working classes were of his own opinion. 
In passing, however, he must apologise to 
the hon. and learned Member for Liskeard 
for an expression he used the other evening. 
and which the hon. Member considered 
personal to himself, but the hon. Member 
should recollect that the word “ humbug” 
did not fall from his (Mr. Ferrand’s) lips 
for the first time in that House; it was 
first used by the hon. and learned Gentleman 
himself. In reference to the question im- 
mediately before the House, he was sur- 
prised that the hon. Member for Greenock 
had brought forward such a motion for the 
purpose of relieving the distresses of the 
working classes, because he agreed with the 
right hon. Baronet at the head of her Ma- 


jesty’s Government, that if any benefit 


could result from the present motion it 
must be by its merging in the same descrip- 
tion of relief as he had brought before the 
House the other evening, the grant of pub- 
lie money, and he was the more surprised 
at the hon. Gentleman bringing forward 4 
motion for a committee to inquire into the 
distress when, alas! it was too well known 
to the House. What measure could result 
from the committee except a grant of pub- 
lic money? Was this the time for a com- 
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mittee? Had not hon. Gentlemen opposite 
supported the right hon. Baronet in all his 
measures? [‘ No.”] Had they not sup- 
ported his tariff? and yet before they had 
tried his measures they came down to the 
House with a factious opposition. Let those 
hon. Gentlemen recollect that the right 
hon. Baronet had sacrificed a great deal by 
bringing forward his measures, and that he 
had caused many of his political friends to 
look upon him with a lukewarm feeling. 
They (the Ministerial side) had sat silently 
by, whilst the Opposition had received 
those measures with hearty cheers. Be 
just, be generous. Try those measures. 
Let the right hon. Baronet stand by them, 
and if they failed let him fall. Let the 
hon. Gentleman opposite recollect that he 
only took up his position when they were 
driven from office by the unanimous voice 
of the people of this country. He (Mr. 
Ferrand) for one did not think that those 
measures would be of any great benefit, 
but the right hon. Baronet had a right to 
fair play, and the people said that they 
should have it. Did hon. Gentlemen mean 
to say that the country was with them on 
the Corn-laws? Did they mean to say 
that the Anti-Corn-law leaders now sitting 
in London, were deputed by the masses of 
the people, as their representatives, or that 
they had met with any hearty response in 
this metropolis? He said that they came 
here on their own authority, and that they 
had met with no feeling of hearty support 
in the metropolis, They had no aid or 
countenance, except from themselves in 
their own room. What had taken place 
at their meetings? Had not a gentleman 
who called himself a minister of the gospel 
declared to the right hon. Baronet at the 
head of the Government that his life might 
perhaps be sacrificed—[Dissent.] Had not 
a minister of the gospel said this? [Mr. 
Hindley: No.} Did the hon. Member re- 
joice in the shedding of blood? [‘‘ No.” 
Then why did he laugh? [Mr. Hindley: 
I never have.] Did not this gentleman 
say that a respectable person had informed 
him he was one in a hundred ready to 
cast lots to shed the blood of the right 
hon. Baronet? [* No, no;” and, “ Why 
not name?” ] He said it was true; and 
not only was it true, but it was reported 
in their own papers. Go and search the 
journals. If they chose to deny this, why 
did the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Member for Cork (Mr. O'Connell) call 
upon them to read these speeches? He 
told them that the Corn-laws had not 
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caused this distress, but the carrying out 
of their own principies of free-trade. How 
had they commenced? By the export of 
machinery. Let them recollect that a 
whole generation had been swept from the 
face of the earth since the restoration of 
peace, and that foreign governments knew 
what was due to their citizens as well as 
our own Government what was due to us ; 
and if we had been such ignorant asses, to 
use the expression of the hon. Member for 
Oldham, as to let our machinery go abroad, 
could we wonder at the result? How had 
this gone on? As had been said by the 
noble Lord the Member for Tiverton, this 
machinery was now in operation in Europe, 
and we had to seek a market for our ex- 
ports in the deserts of Arabia or in Aff- 
ghanistan. These were opinions in which 
the people of this country were not likely 
to coincide. He held in his hand a report 
of a meeting of the working classes (at 
which it was said that 5,000 persons were 
present), and which had been held for the 
purpose of discussing what steps ought to 
be taken to relieve the existing distress, 
and that report, referring to Mr. Frazer, 
in whose opinions he believed the working 
classes did coincide, said— 

“ That whilst in the course of his speech he 
attributed the distress to class-legislation, and 
spared neither Whigs nor Tories from censure, 
he especially condemned the Anti-Corn-law 
League party, and told the people they might 
depend upon it that if the Corn-laws were re- 
pealed wages would be lowered, trade would 
not be inereased, and the working man would 
not be benefitted to any material extent.” 


Hon. Gentlemen opposite in attempting 
to carry out their principles, never attended 
to the ruin that must result to the agricul- 
tural party, and the frightful distress that 
must befall them if those principles were 
successful. Let him call to their recollec- 
tion the correspondence that took place be- 
tween the manufacturers of Lancashire and 
the Poor-law commissioners. In that cor- 
respondence Mr. Ashworth had stated 
that a gentleman had informed him that 
20,000 hands would not be too many for 
the neighbourhood of Staleybridge alone ; 
that machinery and mills were springing 
up on all sides, and that there would be 
such a burst of trade throughout the land 
as to make us one mass of manufacturers. 
This was in 1837. Mr. Beard said, that 
strong boys and girls were wanted to work 
the machinery ; that adults would not be 
received, and that the former were required 
because they would assist in keeping down 
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the price of labour. Mr. Ashworth like- 
wise said that that was the object. There, 
then, was the secret. You had glutted the 
market, you had destroyed the trade of the 
country, you had killed the goose that laid 
the golden eggs; and yet, in this year of 
1837, in this period of your prosperity, 
when you were amassing immense fortunes, 
the Corn-laws were in existence. Hon. 
Gentlemen, in endeavouring to destroy the 
agriculturist, should recollect that it was 
the agricultural interest that had supplied 
the immense wealth which had protected 
our colonies, found ships to fight our bat- 
tles, and saved us from ruin. That interest 
had not complained against you, and as 
long as you had not been bowed down by a 
false capital you were satisfied to allow the 
agriculturist to live in contentment ; but 
now that you had adopted measures which 
were working your own ruin, you wanted 
to pull down the agriculturist along with 
vou. In Bradford, in Yorkshire, there were 
combing machines, which only required to 
ve worked by four girls and two boys ; and 
these machines would comb as much wool 
as 200 combers. There was a loss of work 
wherever these machines were sent up to 
200 men. Ask the iron-founder the cause 
of the depression of trade, and he would tell 
you that his works were in Belgium. Ask 
another. and he would say that it was be- 
cause of the exportation of machinery. Go 
to Shetheld and Birmingham, and you 
would find that it was owing to the frauds 
of the manufacturers, frauds which had 
been carried to such an extent that the 
manufacturers dared not print their name 
or the place of manufacture at the end of 
their goods. The shopkeepers would tell 
you it was owing to the truck system. The 
English merchant would tell you that it 
was because the foreigners were now 
making goods which he used to supply. 
He believed that we were now reaping the 
results of our own madness and folly. 
Hon. Gentlemen had no right to charge 
the agricultural interest with being the 
cause of the distress. They should recol- 
lect, that the home market was now found 
only in the agricultural districts, and that 
if they were destroyed, our home trade 
would be destroyed also. If he were 
asked what was the cause of this depres- 
sion of trade, he should say, that it was 
because the Legislature had never granted 
protection except to capital. The mar- 
kets had been glutted—capital had been 
protected—but the labourers had been 


starved. The working-classes had a right | 
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to demand protection, and they had no 
idea of a repeal of the Corn-laws. They 
asked the Government of this country to 
protect their labour, and let him tell the 
Government and the country that it was 
the duty of every Government so to legis- 
late that every class should be protected 
—that they should be made to minister to 
the wants of each other, that every man 
should be happy in his own home, and 
then, if there was any surplus of labour, 
it might go to the dependencies of the 
British empire, and to the wants of our 
own colonies. That Government must 
fail which did not make protection the 
polar star of legislation. 

Mr. C. Villiers was induced to present 
himself to the House by the speeches of 
the hon. Members opposite for Macclesfield 
and for Knaresborough; and he must say 
that he had heard nothing from either of 
those hon. Members which was not a mere 
recapitulation of what had already fallen 
from hon. and right hon, Gentlemen of 
more importance in that House than either 
of those hon. Members. The only answer 
which had been attempted to be given to 
the arguments brought forward by hon. 
Gentlemen on that (tke Opposition) side 
of the House, had been given by those 
hon. Gentlemen, and he hoped the public 
would read their speeches, and would 
understand that that was the only answer 
which was intended to be given to the 
statements made in reference to the con- 
dition of the people of this country. For 
his own part, if he wanted any reasons for 
supporting the motion of the hon. Member 
for Greenock, it would be those upon 
which the hon, Gentlemen opposite 
founded their opposition to it. Two mil- 
lions of the people of this country, who 
had petitioned that House, had declared 
that they entertained but one opinion as 
to the causes of distress, and the remedies 
to be applied; and three millions and a 
half had petitioned, who possessed the 
same views as to the causes of distress, but 
differed with regard to the remedies to be 
applied. When this state of things was 
found to exist,—when so many came for- 
ward concurring in one complaint, it was 
not too much, he thought, to ask the 
House to pause before it prorogued, and 
to see what were the real causes of the 
miseries to which the people were exposed, 
and how those miseries were to be re- 
moved. The Government appeared to 
believe that there was no ground for alarm: 
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and he said, God grant that the people 
might continue to be quiet, for their 
patience and endurance hitherto had been 
beyond all praise, and confusion would 
operate not to produce for them comfort 
and an improved position, but increased 
wretchedness: but every day, every hour, 
brought fresh accounts of new distresses, 
and increased the fears which had been 
already but too well excited. The 
wretchedness of the condition of the people 
was acknowledged, but instead of any 
remedy being attempted to be applied, 
they heard nothing but lackadaisical 
phrases of sympathy, and vague generali- 
ties, and hopes for better times. He said 
that the people were entitled to demand 
the application of a remedy, for the cause 
of their distress was that by the operation 
of monopoly, and by the artificial enhance- 
ment of the price of food, the market had 
been destroyed. The hon. Member for 
Knaresborough professed to tell the House 
what were the wishes of the people—that 
they knew nothing of their real desires. 
But he begged to ask, were they the re- 
presentatives of the people or not? He 
had already stated the number of persons 
who had petitioned the House, and they 
declared that they viewed the Corn-laws 
as the cause of their poverty, and they 
asked for their repeal, and that they might 
possess some further power in the State. 
The hon. Member for Knaresborough op- 
posed the repeal of the Corn-laws, and 
opposed the proposition that the people 
should have increased power, and vet he 
told them that he was the representative 
of the people. The hon. Member knew 
nothing of the opinions of the working 
classes; and by the votes which he had 
given he showed that he knew nothing of 
their interests. The hon. Member ap- 
peared to be constantly assuming that 
the British people wanted alms,—that 
they were by nature and by con- 
stitution beggars. He, however, by re- 
ference to his own acquaintance with 
the working classes, knew that there was 
nothing in the world which they would 
not endure rather than become paupers. 
They wanted to have their labour free— 
to have their rights; and when they saw 
that, for the purpose of swelling their own 
fortunes, the Members of that House re- 
fused their demands, they felt that they 
were entitled to call upon the House to 
give them in reality those rights which 
the Constitution had conferred upon them. 
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He had attended a public meeting that 
day, and if the hon. Member for Knares- 
borough wished to know where, he begged 
to say that it was in Palace-yard, and he 
had met there a great number of persons 
deputed by the inhabitants of districts 
whose numbers amounted to millions, to 
come to London and see what was pos. 
sible to be done, and at that meeting the 
conclusion had been arrived at, that hon. 
Members on that side of the House should 
continue the discussions on this subject 
in that House so long as it was possible 
for them to do so, in order to procure 
the removal of those restrictions upon 
commerce, which had been so often pointed 
to as the causes of the existing deplorable 
distresses of the people. What was the 
state of things which presented itself to 
their notice? The people were starving. 
What was the remedy? It was food. 
The people were in a state of actual starv- 
ation, and they were told that it was not 
food that they wanted, but work. He 
said it was fuod they wanted, and he de- 
manded that they should have the means 
of getting food presented to them. They 
possessed the power to do so in their own 
skill—there was abundance of food for 
them allin the world, and he said that 
the means of procuring that food should 
be thrown open to them. The real po- 
sition of the people of this country was 
this: the people stood with outstretched 
arms, anxious to exert themselves, and to 
supply their foreign neighbours with the 
produce of their labour, but although 
those neighbours were equally desirous 
of availing themselves of the superiority 
of their skill and of their industry, the 
Govern:nent stood between them and re- 
lief. Such was the state of the country 
as described at the meeting of that day, 
and it had been stated, that throughout 
the manufacturing districts the most anx- 
ious demands were made upon the guard- 
ians and overseers to supply the wants of 
the people, even in spite of the law. He 
had received a communication from Bils- 
ton, a district containing 700,000 inhab- 
itants, confirming this statement, and 
showing that more of opulence and cha- 
racter joined in the general prayer. 


the Country. 


‘© We, the undersigned inhabitants or rate« 
payers of the township of Bilston, truly aware 
of the very great distress produced among the 
working classes of the district, by the unpa- 
ralleled stagnation of trade, especially the coal 
and iron trades, feel it our duty to urge upon 
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the board of guardians, in the strongest terms 
we can, the necessity of affording a liberal 
out-door relief to the unemployed and their 
families, during the continuance of the present 
depression. We cannot but feel deeply the 
lamentable condition into which numberless 
poor families in the township are at this mo- 
ment plunged, a condition very closely bor- 
dering upon actual starvation ; and we there- 
fore sign this memorial, in testimony of our 
willingness to bear the burden of any extra- 
ordinary rates which the liberality we now 
urge upon the board may occasion.” 


The people believed that their condition 
was solely attributable to the refusal 
of a free-trade with America, and he 
was convinced that if the House gave 
them a free-trade with the United States, 
they would have no more complaints 
such as had of late been most rea- 
sonably and justly circulated. The peo- 
ple to whom he had alluded depended 
on the trade with the United States 
and the Brazils: in all the schemes 
which had been introduced the Go- 
vernment had steered steadily clear of 
any measure which would afford any relief 
to persons who traded with those coun- 
tries. He declared bis belief, that they 
could prove, that the repeal of the Corn- 
laws would afford that relief which was 
desired, and he said this advisedly. They 
were prepared with a remedy, and they 
said, that that remedy was the repeal of 
the Corn-laws. The noble Lord, the 
Member for North Lancashire, had said, 
the other night, that the United States 
possessed no capabilities to consume the 
productions of our manufacturers, but he 
said, let them try the question—let them 
go to the proof—and, until they did so, he 
should remain of the belief, that they did 
possess those means and capabilities which 
the noble Lord had denied. Were hon. 
Members aware of the capabilities of the 
United States? There were nine western 
and southern states, likely to call for the 
manufacturing productions of this coun- 
try, which consisted of 200,000 square 
miles, and contained 6,000,000 of inhabit- 
ants, and in these states, not more than 
200,000/. were invested in manufactures. 
The only means which they possessed of 
obtaining the manufactures of other coun- 
tries was by exchanging the produce of the 
Jand. The hon. Member for East Somer- 
setshire had told the House on the debate 
on the tariff— 


“That the. New Orleans Price Current, in 
anticipation of the new tariff, had published an 
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article in which the writer observed that New 
Orleans was the outlet for nine important 
states of the Union, containing 450,000 square 
miles of rich cultivable territory, in which the 
manufacture of cotton and other clothing, was 
almost entirely unknown. The resources of 
this great country wanted nothing for their 
full development, but that their natural mar- 
ket, England, should be thrown open to 
them.” 

He must refer for a few moments to 
the statistics of America, to show that 
the views which were entertained on this 
subject were no mere phantom—no vision 
—but that, if the trade with that country 
was opened, all the misery and wretched- 
ness which now prevailed, must cease, 
The noble Lord had said, that America 
could not consume our goods. He would 
read a communication which he had re- 
ceived from a merchant of Liverpool upon 
this subject, and which he thought would 
completely negative this suggestion :— 


“T will confine my views,” said the writer, 
“more particularly to those regions which are 
especially adapted in soil and climate to the 
growth of wheat, and which, being in the 
vicinity of the Lakes Ontario, Erie, and Michi- 
gan, can now convey their productions to the 
market of New York. The Erie canal, of 363 
miles in length, opening a navigable commu- 
nication between Lake Erie and the Atlantic, 
was completed in 1829. It has several lateral 
branches. This canal enabled the productions 
of a region extending, in New York, to 15,000 
square miles; to 3,000 miles, in Pennsyl- 
vania; 10,000 in Ohio; 5,000 in Indiana; 
8,000 in Illinois ; 30,000 in Michigan; and 
thus opened a channel for the productions of 
90,000 square miles of a region especially 
adapted to the growth of wheat. The Ohio 
canal communicating from Lake Erie to the 
Ohio river, was only completed in 1833, and 
opened a channel for the whole state of Ohio, 
of 40,000 square miles, and the fertile coun- 
tries bordering the Ohio river to Lake Erie. 
It is, therefore, safe to say, that upon the 
United States side of the great lakes, there are 
100,000 square miles, from which not one 
bushel of wheat was conveyed to a maritime 
port previous to 1825, which can now send 
their products to New York.” 

This correspondent dwelt much in his 
letter upon the obligation which has of 
late years been imposed upon the Ameri- 
cans of becoming manufacturers for them- 
selves. He should now read for them the 
evidence of a person who had been speci- 
ally sent from the United States, with the 
intention of showing the people what were 
the resources of that great country —what 
was the capacity of the United States to 
supply England with the food that it re 
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quired, and to take from it those goods 
with which England could supply it. [The 
hon. Member read the communication, 
the writer of which dwelt at great length 
upon the corn cultivation of the States 
being altogether impeded by the uncer- 
tainty of the trade with England.] The 
noble Lord opposite had once referred to 
the state of trade with America, and had 
once contended that it could not be in- 
creased in amount. He might be per- 
mitted to read the opinion of an eminent 
landlord in America—one, too, who had 
taken a very great interest and prominent 
part in the abolition of slavery. This 
gentleman, Dr. Bailey, of Ohio, had thus 
written — 


“ He observed that there was no moyement 
in the history of the world, since the abolition 
of slavery, that would be more important in 
its consequences, than the opening of the trade 
between America and England, as a means of 
greatly benefiting the people of both coun- 
tries.” 

He was sorry to be obliged to weary 
the House with reference to these docu- 
ments. Though they might feel ex- 
hausted with the debate, and wish it 
brought to a conclusion, yet they were 
to remember that what was said there 
would be read to-morrow, not merely by 
hundreds, but millions of people, with the 
hope that there would be given to them a 
chance of relief. It was for the purpose 
of consoling them that he produced these 
documents, for they must show to the 
people that much could be done for them. 
He had now to read for them an address 
from the state of North Jersey, one of the 
states by which wheat could be grown to 
supply the millions of this country. It 
ran thus : 


“This state represented its extent, its fa- 
cilities for supplying England with corn, and 
that the debt it contracted was for the purpose 
of making roads to bring agricultural produc- 
tions to the port most convenient to transport 
it to Europe.” 


The facilities and the resources of the 
country for supplying the world with food 
were confirmed by M. de Tocqueville. 
Now, on what ground, he asked, did they 
shut out the people of England from such 
resources ? Why, he asked, should this be 
done, when property was daily deteriorat- 
ing in value—when the state of the coun- 
try was admitted on all sides to be most 
lamentable. This was a state of facts 
which he said no one dared deny—no one 
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dared to question. They knew it was true 
—they knew that abundance of food might 
come from America. They could not, dare 
not deny this, and yet they shrank from 
giving an answer when the people called 
upon that House to do them justice. He 
said that if the people endured this, it was 
most fortunate for those opposite. He 
did not understand why the people were 
so patient. He could only attribute it to 
this, that there was a difference of opinion 
between them as to the means by which 
they might obtain relief. There was that 
difference of opinion, and it was only on 
that, that those opposite could depend; 
but if the middle and the working classes 
were to unite together to morrow, he asked 
where would be the power of those op- 
posite to prevent it? If the middle and 
the working classes united together in con- 
demning their course— in condemning 
their law—and calling upon them to adopt 
some efficient means to give the country 
relief. Those who objected to this might 
tell them that their reason for not making 
a charge, such as was required, was, that 
they were afraid it would add to the dis- 
tress of the country, by taking from the 
agriculturists that law which now protected 
them. He did not believe that the agri- 
culturists sanctioned much their proceed- 
ings. He did not believe that the agri- 
culturists thought that by their law their 
interests had been very carefully protected. 
At an agricultural meeting in Essex, some 
sentiments had been given utterance to, 
which he would quote. [The hon, Gen- 
tleman read extracts from a speech deli- 
vered on the occasion alluded to, in which 
the speaker stated that he believed that 
the Corn-laws were enacted for the benefit 
of the landlord, not of the farmer. The 
duty imposed was not sufficient ade- 
quately to protect the farmer, although it 
was sufficient to keep up rents, and it 
would ultimately tend to the farmer's 
ruin.) He knew the feelings of the far- 
mers; they were quite aware that they had 
no interest on the Corn-laws, but the 

were afraid that the landlords would keep 
up the rents after the prices had fallen. 
If they told the farmer that a change in 
the system of Corn-laws would not hurt 
him, all his fears would be allayed, but 
when it was stated in this House that it 
was for the sake of the farmers that the 
Corn-laws were imposed, the agriculturist 
repeated the cry, and then they brought 
this echoed sentiment forward as an origi. 
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nal opinion of the agriculturists. It was im- 
portant to know who were really interested 
in the Corn-laws. The people required some 
account of how they came into their present 
position, and they (the Ministry) must sa- 
tisfy them that the remedy which he pro- 
posed was not the proper one. Every 
class, mercantile, manufacturing, and 
agricultural, had been deceived by the 
new Corn-law, and were calling out against 
it; and the House must tell them the 
reasons why they imposed it. Every ar- 
gument in favour of the Corn-laws had 
been proved to be false; there was not a 
single argument in their favour which 
time and circumstances had not proved 
to be false. All the predictions made 
as to this effect had failed. It was 
said that they would have the effect 
of keeping up wages—that they would 
steady the trade in corn. But was 
the state of the country now what it 
had been? Would they defend the Corn- 
laws by pointing to the accomplishment 
of any of those circumstances which it was 
predicted that they would bring to pass? 
The home trade had been lost by means 
of the Corn-laws; and, instead of being 
independent of foreign countries by ten 
years or so, they were painfully made to 
feel their complete dependence on foreign 
countries. When the Corn-law was im- 
posed, its advocates should have remem- 
bered that this country was limited, but 
that the population was fast increasing. 
There was a tendency in the people of all 
countries to increase beyond the ineans of 
sustenance, and it should have been the 
first care of the rulers of this country to 
be watchful that food should be commen- 
surate with the extending wants of an in- 
creasing population. He believed that the 
history of human error and human selfish- 
ness showed no instance of greater folly 
and depravity than that of increasing the 
price of food by decreasing the quantity. 
They had passed a similar law this Session, 
God only knew for what good purpose, 
for all the admitted faults of the old 
system were to be found existing in full 
vigour in the new. Indeed all who knew 
the old law were quite aware that the new 
system would effect no real change. He 


would not have troubled the House so 
long were he not impressed with a sincere 
conviction that the state of the country 
was such as to render some change abso- 
lutely necessary. 
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Mr. Roebuck said, he felt under some 
embarrassment on this occasion, because, 
from the peculiar manner in which the 
motion was worded, it was impossible for 
him to give hisassent toit. Yet, knowing 
what the intentions were with which the 
hon. Member for Greenock had brought it 
forward—knowing his usual kind feeling 
on behalf of those whose interests he now 
advocated—knowing also what was the real 
object of the hon. Member—that of insti- 
tuting an inquiry into the distress of the 
country, in order to ascertain whether it 
was possible by any legislative enactment 
to remedy it—knowing these things, he 
felt that it was utterly impossible for him 
to vote against the motion. It was only 
fair, in proposing a motion of this sort, to 
consider what would be the conduct of the 
opposite party—and more especially of the 
Minister of a great country like this—were 
an assent to be given to such a proposition. 
That motion implied, that the Minister of 
the Crown should provide sustenance and 
labour for the people. Now, that appeared 
to him to be a proposition so fraught with 
mischief, and so dangerous in its bearing, 
that he could not possibly be a party in any 
shape to its being agreed to. Why, if the 
right hon. Baronet were to have come down 
and said that he was about to accede to 
the proposition of the hon. Member for 
Greenock, he would, in his opinion, have 
shown himself totally unworthy of the 
station of First Minister of the Crown, He 
would have shown that he was either ca- 
joling the public or deceiving himself. For 
this reason, as the motion was worded, he 
could not give it his support ; and he thought 
that Gentlemen on his side of the House 
had some right to complain that a proposi- 
tion of this kind should have been brought 
forward at such a time, when it was allowed 
on all hands that great distress existed in the 
land, and when they were anxious to in- 
quire into that distress, with a view to 
ascertain whether some remedy could not 
be devised. He repeated, that he thought 
that hon. Gentlemen on that side had a 
right to complain that any one on that side 
should, in haste and without consultation, 
or care for the feelings of others, have 
come forward with a proposition which of 
necessity involved them in this difficulty— 
either that they must support that which 
they felt to be fallacious and improper, or 
that they must allow it to go forth that 
they themselves were opposed to an inquiry 
into the distress, and that they were not 
teally friends of the people. At such a 
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moment as the present it was a very awful 
thing to discuss such a question as that 
raised by this motion, and most awkward 
to be placed in such a position, considering 
the peculiar situation of this country. They 
had heard the speech of the hon. Member 
for Stockport—a speech fraught with a 
more melancholy instruction than it had 
ever been his lot to hear—a speech in the 
incidents which it unfolded—more deeply 
interesting to the people of this country he 
had never heard in his life; and those in- 
cidents were set forth with great ability 
and great simplicity, and, with one or two 
exceptions which he would presently point 
out, without exaggeration. With the full 
recollection of the facts unfolded by that 
speech, he doubly felt the position in which 
he was placing himself, and therefore it 
was that he did ask hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site really to enter on the consideration of 
this question, not as it was raised by the 
terms of the motion, but as it must ulti- 
mately of necessity come to be decided by 
that House, if not to-night, at all events at 
some time ere long. For, do what they 
might, they could not, sooner or later, help 
looking the danger in the face. He did 
hope hon. Gentlemen would enter upon the 
question in this spirit; and he wanted the 
House, as far as possible, to lay aside all 
passion in discussing it, as he would himself 
endeavour in his observations to avoid saying 
anything that would be calculated to excite 
such feeling. Fora moment let them look 
upon the subject as brethren met together 
to consult the dearest interests of the great- 
est nation of the earth—of a vast multitude 
of human beiugs, whose deepest interests 
were at stake, whose sufferings by such 
deliberations might be alleviated. Let them 
reflect that their deliberations might not 
merely affect those vast multitudes, but 
also their posterity, and that the case was 
one in which the voice of even one indivi- 
dual might influence the future prospects 
of millions. He was ready, however, at 
once to acknowledge that there had been 
great exaggerations with respect to one 
portion of the subject. Some hon. Members 
assigned causes for the distress far different 
from those assigned by others. Some laid 
the whole distress upon the Corn-laws. In 
that he could not agree. But at the same 
time, while he said this, he begged the 
House to bear in mind that he was consi- 
dering solely the causes of the distress, and 
not the remedy. Now, allowing for the 
moment that the Corn-laws were not the 
sole causeallowing to other causes all the 
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efficiency which the right hon. Baronet 
himself could desire—allowing that the 
alleged imprudence in the management of 
trade had some influence—allowing all the 
efficiency the right hon. Baronet could 
desire to the present state of our trade with 
America and to the internal state of Ame- 
rica itself—allowing for the influence of our 
relations with foreign countries as affecting 
the question of peace or war—allowing to 
these causes all the efficiency which the 
right hon. Baronet could possibly desire, 
still it nevertheless must be admitted that 
there had been and was a great crippling 
of our energies by any course of legislation 
which narrowed the field of the markets 
which received our produce. That being 
his general proposition, he would next come 
to a specific proposition, which was, did the 
law that restricted the importation of corn 
narrow the markets for our produce? First, 
with regard to his general proposition. 
He was sure that no man who looked dis- 
passionately at the state of the country 
would, for a moment, say, that he had been 
exaggerating the causes of the distress ; and, 
with the most perfect confidence as to the 
answer, he took upon himself to ask, was 
not the narrowing of the markets a cause, 
and a powerful cause, of the prevailing 
distress? Before he looked at the remedy, 
he desired to put this question—were the 
Members of that House so agreed as to the 
causes of the distress that they could, at 
such a moment as the present, say, that 
they would not inquire into the causes 
of that distress which pervaded every 
part of the community? He wished 
to call the attention of the House to the 
time at which this distress took place, for 
the time was most important. He would 
ask when they saw the evil, when they saw 
it in its intensity and in its extent, spread« 
ing over the whole land, was it consistent 
with prudence—was it consistent with 
common sense, at such a time, to refuse in- 
quiry into the causes of that which con- 
fessedly was so important—into that re- 
specting the causes of which they were not 
agreed? He would now pass to the reme- 
dies for those evils, and he should begin by 
admitting, that a great portion of the dis« 
tress was far beyond the reach of any 
legislation. He found fault with the re- 
solution, becauss it attempted to deal with 
matters wholly beyond the reach of legisla- 
tion. But though there was much which 
legislation could not effect, that formed no 
sufficient ground for saying that nothing 
whatever was to be done. Suppose there 
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was no such things as Corn-laws—suppose 
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the tariff, and the relations subsisting be- 


that trade was as free as the most strenuous | tween this country and Brazil. But, with- 


free trader could desire, ought a resolution | 
to be passed which was neither fair nor 
true? It was on grounds, then, such as 
he had been suggesting, that he called on 
the House to remember how important it 
was to separate that which could be done 
from that which was wholly impracticable. 
One thing was clear—that no Legislature 
could support a people—the people must 
support themselves, if ever they were to be 
supported. But there was one cause of the 
public distress which was quite within their 
grasp, and that was the law which 4 
ated the importation of foreign corn. He 
would not say that the repeal of the Corn- 
laws would relieve all the distress ; but at 
such a time as the present he did think, 
that the causes of the public distress ought 
at least to form a subject of inquiry, and of 
deliberate and dispassionate consideration. 
The Corn-law was a measure which the 


House of Commons could repeal ; but let | 


it not be said that the influence of the 
landed interest interfered to prevent justice 
being done to the manufacturing interest. 
Let it not be said that the landowners of 
the House of Commons, and they alone, 
had withstood a repeal of the Corn-laws. 
Suppose a heated demagogue went down to 
one of the most distressed of the manufac- 
turing districts—to Stockport for example, 
of which the hon. Gentleman who repre- 
sented that borough had given so affecting 
a picture—and that he were to tell the 
assembled and starving multitudes that the 
continuance of the Corn-laws was the sole 
cause of their sufferings, that the landlords 
in Parliament resisted the repeal of those 
laws, and that they not only refused to 
listen to any proposition for repeal, but 
declined to enter into any inquiry—such a 
man would tell the people that to refuse 
inquiry in the present state of the country 
was tantamount to slamming the door of 
the House of Commons in the face of all 
those who had sent Members to that House. 
Looking then at the" circumstances in 
which they were placed, he would appeal to 
the prudence, the generosity, and the good 
feeling of the Members of that House. 
He would ask them, was it wise thus to 
separate two classes which ought to be 
united, to divide those who lived by labour 
and land, from those who lived by labour 
and manufactures? He did not mean to 
say that there were not other portions of the 
Government measures which did not require 
revision; he would mention for example 





out at present dwelling longer upon those 
topics, he should bring the few observa- 
tious with which he had troubled the House 
to a close by saying, that before Parliament 
separated for the recess, he had determined 
to submit to their consideration a proposi- 
tion affirming the general distress; when 
that was assented to he should propose to 
the House to enter upon an investigation 
of the causes of that distress, and at the 


| same time to inquire if some remedy could 


not be applied. 

Mr. Fielden moved the adjournment of 
the debate. 

Mr. Wallace begged his hon. Friend not 
to press his motion to a division, He had 
before stated that he had no particular par- 
tiality for the wording of his motion, and 
he was willing to agree to any reasonable 
alteration proposed either by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Bath or any other hon. Gen- 
tleman. He was perfectly willing to leave 
out the latter part of the sixth resolution, 
or any other part of the resolutions. He 
wished the obloquy of hindering the passing 
of those resolutions, or of destroying their 
force to rest with others. The attention of 
the country had been directed to them, and 
they had been discussed in a manner which 
he had not expected. He was willing to 
alter them, but he hoped his hon. Friend 
would allow the House now to come to a 
decision upon the question. 

Mr. Fielden said, he was unwilling that 
the debate upon this subject should close 
until he had had an opportunity of express 
ing his sentiments upon it. 

Sir R. Peel: On Friday last I stated 
that great inconvenience would arise, as 
far as public business was concerned, by 
the delay of a decision on this question. 
At the same time, I did not complain that 
the subject should be fairly discussed, be- 
cause I thought it would be for the public 
interest that the sense of the House should 
be taken upon it. It has now been debated 
for several nights ; and last night hon. Gen- 
tlemen who had motions did not allow it 
to come on. It has been resumed to- 
night, and after a long debate, the hon. 
Gentleman finds out that his own proposi- 
tion cannot be sustained in the shape he 
has presented it, and therefore he is willing 
that it should be withdrawn, that some 
other may be substituted. That was a 
very unusual course of proceeding. I 
hope, therefore, that the House will come 
toa decision, I think the hon. Gentle- 
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man ought to have acted in concert with 
those {rod whom he expected support. 
Upon the grounds of justice and fair dis- 
cussion I think I am not asking too much 
in asking the House now to come to a de- 
cision upon the question. 

The House divided on the question that 
the debate be adjourned :—Ayes 24 ; Noes 
255: Majority 231. 

List of the Ayes. 
Murphy, F. S. 
Pechell, Capt. 


Plumridge, Capt. 
Ricardo, J. L. 


Bowring, Dr. 
Brotherton, J. 
Callaghan, D. 
Cobden, R. 


Collins, W. Scholefield, J. 
Crawford, W. S. Smith, B. 
Duncombe, T. Somers, J. P. 
Ellis, W. Villiers, hon. C. 
Gibson, T. M. Wallace, R. 
Hindley, C. Williams, W. 
Hollond, R. TELLERS. 
Hume, J. Fielden, J. 
Leader, J. T. Johnson, Gen. 


Morison, Gen. 


On the question being again put, 

Mr. Hindley moved, “ That the House 
do now adjourn.” 

The House divided on the question :— 
Ayes 18; Noes 213: Majority 195. 

Question egain put. 

Sir R. Peel said, considering the state of 
public business and considering also that 
the debate on this motion had now con- 
tinued for a week, he must leave the coun- 
try and the House to judge how far these 
obstructions on the part of hon. Members 
were justifiable. When he remembered 
that the hon. Member for Oldham had in- 
timated his intention to avail himself of 
every opportunity afforded by the forms of 
the House to obstruct an important mea- 
sure, if the hon. Gentleman did not give 
way, he should feel it his duty to do all in 
his power to prevent the adoption of such 
a precedent as the course now pursued 
would establish. 

Mr. Wallace said, although they had 
been engaged on this debate for a week, 
several hon. Members were desirous of ex- 
pressing their opinions on the subject ; and 
he begged to remind the right hon. Baro- 
net that it was his fault, or that of his 
supporters, that Monday and Tuesday were 
lost. He was willing to go to a division, 
but he would not withdraw his motion. 

Sir R. Peel denied that it was his fault 
that this debate had not been continued on 
Monday; and hon. Gentlemen opposite 
had prevented the subject from being dis- 
cussed on Tuesday. 
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Mr. Fielden moved that the debate be 
adjourned. 

General Johnson seconded the motion. 

Mr. B. Escott thought it would soon be 
necessary for the House to consider the ex- 
pediency of altering those forms which 
were thus perverted to the obstruction of 
public business. 

Mr. Cobden said, if such a proposition 
were made, he would be in his place to 
move perpetual adjournments to prevent 
its adoption. 

The House divided on the question that 
the debate be adjourned :—Ayes 19; Noes 
209: Majority 190. 

The House then divided on the question 
that the words proposed by Mr. Wallace 
to be left out stand part of the question, 
when there appeared:—Ayes 174; Noes 





49: Majority 125. 


List of the Aves. 


Acland, Sir T. D. 
A’Court, Capt. 
Adderley, C. B. 
Alford, Visct. 
Antrobus, E. 
Archdall, Capt. 
Arkwright, G. 
Bailey, J. 


“Baillie, J. jun. 


Baillie, Col. 
Baldwin, B. 
Baring, hon, W. B. 
Barneby, J. 
Bateson, R. 
Beckett, W. 
Bentinck, Lord G. 
Blackburne, J I. 
Blakemore, R. 
Bodkin, W. H. 
Boldero, H. G. 
Borthwick, P. 
Botfield, B. 
Bradshaw, J. 
Broadwood, H. 
Brodie, W. B. 
Bruce, Lord E. 
Buckley, E. 
Buller, Sir J. Y. 
Campbell, A. 
Cardwell, E. 
Christopher, R. A. 
Clayton, R. R 
Clerk, Sir G. 
Clive, hn. R. H. 
Cockburn, rt. hn. SirG. 
Collett, W. R. 
Colvile, C. R. 
Compton, H. C. 
Corry, rt. hon. H. 
Courtenay, Lord 
Cripps, W. 
Damer, hon, Col. 
Darby, G. 


Dawnay, hon. W. H. 
Denison, E. B. 
Dodd, G. 

Douglas, Sir C, E. 
Douglas, J. D. S. 
Duncombe, hon. A. 
East, J. B. 

Eastnor, Visct. 
Eaton, R. J. 
Egerton, W. T. 
Eliot, Lord. 

Escott, B. 

Estcourt, T. G, B. 
Farnham, E. B. 
Ferguson, Sir R. A. 
Feilden, W. 

Ferrand, W. B. 
Fitzroy, hon. H. 
Flower, Sir J. 
Follett, Sir W. W. 
Ffolliott, J. 

Forbes, W. 

Forster, M. 

Fuller, A. E. 
Gaskell, J. Milnes 
Gladstone,rt.ho.W.E. 
Gladstone, T. 
Glynne, Sir S. R. 
Gordon, hon. Capt. 
Gore, M. 

Goring, C. 

Gioulburn, rt. hon. H. 
Graham, rt. hn. Sir J. 
Greenall, P. 

Greene, T. 
Grimsditch, T. 
Grimston, Visct. 
Grogan, E. 

Halford, H. 
Hamilton, W. J. 
Hamilton, Lord C. 
Hanmer, Sir J. 
Hardinge,tt,bn,Sir H, 
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Hardy, J. Palmer, R. Scholefield, J. Villiers, hon. C. 
Heneage, E. Patten, J. W. Smith, B. Wawn, J. T. 
Henley, J. W: Peel, rt. hn. Sir R. Somers, J. P. Williams, W. 
Herbert, hon. S. Peel, J. Stansfield, W.R.C. | Wood, B. 

Hervey, Lord A. Pigot, Sir R. Stewart, P. M. TELLERS. 
Hinde, J. H. Pollington, Visct. Strutt, E. Hume, J. 

Hodgson, R. Pollock, Sir F. Turner, E. Wallace, R. 

Hoty I. - Pane * Main question agreed to. House in 
Howard, P. H. Pusey, >. committee of supply. House resumed. 
Hughes, W. B. Rashleigh, W. Committee to sit again. 

Hussey, T. Repton, G. W. J. House adjourned at a quarter to three 
Jackson, J. D. Richards, R. o'clock, till to-morrow. 


Jermyn, Earl 
Johnstone, Sir, J. 
Jolliffe, Sir W. G. H. 
Jones, Capt. 
Kemble, H. 
Knatchbull,rt.hn.SirE. 
Knight, H. G. 
Lefroy, A. 

Legh, G. C. 
Leicester, Earl of 
Lemon, Sir C. 
Lincoln, Earl of 
Litton, E. 
Lockhart, W. 
Lowther, J. H. 
Lowther, hon. Col. 
Lygon, hon. Gen. 
Mackenzie, W. F. 
M’Geachy, F. A. 
Mainwaring, T. 
Manners, Lord C. S. 
Marsham, Visct. 
Masterman, J. 
Meynell, Capt. 
Miles, P. W.S. 
Milnes, R. M. 
Morgan, O. 
Mundy, E. M. 
Neeld, J. 

Nicholl, rt. hn. J. 
O’Brien, A. 8. 
Packe, C. W. 
Pakington, J. S. 


Rous, hon. Capt. 
Rushbrooke, Col. 
Russell, C. 

Ryder, hon. G. D. 
Sandon, Visct. 
Sheppard, T. 
Sibthorp, Col. 
Sotheron, T. H.S. 
Stanley, Lord. 
Stuart, H. 

Sutton, hon. H. M. 
Talbot, C. R. M. 
Taylor, J. A. 
Trench, Sir F. W. 
Trollope, Sir J. 
Vane, Lord H. 
Vere, Sir C. B. 
Verne, Col. 
Vernon, G. H. 
Vesey, bon. T. 
Vivian, J. E. 
Waddington, H. S. 
Walsh, Sir J. B. 
Wilbraham, hn. R. B. 
Wodehouse, E. 
Wood, Col. T. 
Wortley, hon. J. S. 
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Friday, July 9, 1842. 


MINUTES.) Bitus., Received the Royal Assent.—Cus- 
tom's; Dean Forest Poor; Deptford Pier; Ross and 
Cromarty Court House; Forth Marine Insurance Com- 
pany; Blackburn and Chorley Road; Manner’s Estate; 
Brewood School Estate; York Cathedral; Hawke's Di- 
vorce, 

Private.—3* and passed :—Leeds Burial Ground. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Friday, July 9, 1842. 


The Commons met, and went to the 
House of Lords to attend the Royal Com- 
mission, but transacted no other business. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, July 11, 1842. 


MINUTES.) BrLLs. Public.—1* Municipal Corporations; 
Witnesses (Sudbury) Indemnity; Court of Chancery 
Offices Abolition. 

2*- Perth Prison; Right of Voting (Dublin University). 
Reported.—Stock in Trade, 

Private—1* Lord Dinorben’s Estate. 

3* and passed :—Milton’s Estate (Crawfurd’s). 

PETITIONS PRESENTED. By Lord Wharncliffe, from Pro- 
prietors and others connected with the Victoria, Prince 
Albert, Prosperity, Sheedwell, anda great many other 
Pits in the West Riding of York, against parts of the 
Mines and Collieries Bill, and praying for Inquiry— 
From Slaithwaite, in the Parish of Huddersfield, for 
Alteration of the Poor-law Amendment Act with respect 
to the expenses of Union Workhouses.—By the Earl of 
Bandon, from Kilnamartery, Magourney, Athnowen, 
Kilnaglory, Inchageela, and Templebreedy, for the En- 
couragement of Schools in connection with the Church 
Education Society of Ireland.—By the Bishop of Nor- 
wich, from Coal Miners of Wakefield, Newsome, Lind- 
ley, Paddock, Hillhouses, and Sheepridge, for the Mines 
and Collieries Bill.—By the Earl of Liverpool, from the 
Guardians of the Newport and Shiffnall Unions, the 
Masters and Colliers of Clee Hill, Shropshire; and the 
Whitehill and Barley Coat Works, near Dalkeith, against 
the clause restricting the Time of Employment of Male 
persons under the age of Thirteen.—By the Earl of Dart- 
mouth, from the Iron Masters of Shropshire; and by the 
Duke of Buccleuch, from Colliers and Miners, ete. of 
Midlothian, and of the Dial Wood, and the Wood Pits, 
against certain Parts of the Mines and Collieries Bill. 
—From the Burgh and Parochial Schoolmasters of Sel- 
kirk, for Inquiry respecting the Parochial Schoolmasters 
of Scotland, with a view to their Better Remuneration. 
From St. Pancras, and Clerkenwell, for the Buildings 
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Regulation Bill<=By Lord Wharncliffe, from Leeds, 
complaining of Distress, and praying for Inquiry and 
Relief. 


Natronau Diustress.] Lord 
Brougham said: My Lords, the motion 
which I am about to submit to your Lord- 
ships originated, as you are aware, in 
a petition which I presented some ten 
days ago. That petition was signed by 
the deputies, or at least by the chairman 
of the meeting of deputies, from the ma- 
nufacturing districts of the north of Eng- 
land. In the prayer of that petition, the 
men of the midland districts have since 
most heartily joined. My Lords, those 
parties came to me from a recollection of 
my old connexion with one and the other 
of those districts— with the midland dis- 
tricts ever since the year 1808, and still 
more intimately since the distress which 
prevailed in the year 1812, and with the 
northern districts, from having had the 
honour to represent them during a short 
time in Parliament. I yielded to their 
request with, I must own, great reluct- 
ance, and I now come to perform the 
promise which I made tothem, with an un- 
willingness which I believe one ought not 
to feel in the discharge of an important 
public duty; for, my Lords, it is em- 
barrassing to feel that I must disap- 
point the hopes.of relief which the peti- 
tioners expect—if not at my hands, at 
least, through my means—and nothing, let 
me add, can be more painful than having 
to state a case so lamentable as theirs. 
My Lords, these petitioners are, for the 
greater part, extensively connected with 
the trade of the country, and deeply inter- 
ested in all the branches of its manufac- 
tures. Some of them are ministers of 
religion, who feel for the flocks committed 
to their care, as do the others for those 
who have worked under them, and of 
whom they thus feel it their duty to be 
the guardians. Feeling that it must be 
as painful to your Lordships to hear the 
statements which the petitioners expect me 
to make as it is to me to make them, it 
is my intention to lead you as swiftly 
over those parts of the subject as I can, 
and indeed, I may the more easily dis- 
pense with entering at any length into 
those afflicting details, for, unhappily, it 
is now no longer a matter of controversy 
whether such distresses exist or not. All 
who know anything of the state of the 
country—and none I believe, know more 
than some of my noble Friends opposite— 
are prepared, I doubt not, to admit at 
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once that the present distress of the 
country is without a parallel. My Lords I 
well remember, and so do the petitioners— 
at least the elder amongst them—the 
distresses in 1808 and 1812, and more 
lately, in 1816 and 1817; but I protest, 
that when I cast my eyes back and com- 
pare the sufferings of those periods with 
the present, when I refresh my recollec- 
tion by referring to the results of inquiries 
at that time made, and compare them with 
what it has been my painful duty to learn 
within the last three or four weeks as to 
the present state of things, I may say al- 
most without exaggeration that the former 
periods present comparatively an aspect of 
prosperity. Now, my Lords, not to break 
the promise I made of going over the 
ground as quickly as possible, I shall begin 
at once with the general features of this 
question. In the west of England, for years 
past, I may say for the last ten or twelve, 
there has been a gradual decline of business 
—gradual at first, as always happens in such 
cases, but afterwards proceeding with an 
accelerated pace until the branch of manu- 
factures in which it commenced was anni- 
hilated. What is the result? Looms are 


idle, houses untenanted, rents falling to 


one-half, one-third, and sometimes even 
lower. Cottages to the number of three 
out of four are deserted—thus giving to 
the whole scene every appearance of an 
entire transfer of the former flourishing 
manufactures of Gloucestershire and Wilt- 
shire to some other parts of the country. 
One might be disposed to hope at first, 
that the change was but a transfer of busi- 
ness from one part of the country to the 
other, and that what was lost hy Glouces- 
tershire and Wiltshire was gained by some 
counties in the north ; but, my eo this 
unfortunately is not the case, for you will 
find that coeval with the decline of the ma- 
nufactures in the west was the commence- 
ment of that distress which is now affiicting 
the north. Then, when we turn to the 
midland counties, to Leicester, to Shrop- 
shire, and Staffordshire, and Warwickshire, 
and from there carry our eye over to York- 
shire and Lancashire, we shall find the 
distress presenting the same features as 
in those counties from which the woollen 
manufacture has removed—wages reduced, 
houses untenanted, rents fallen to one-half 
and less, able-bodied and healthy men, at 
least men who were once in health, men 
well skilled in their respective branches of 
trade—men able and willing and but too 
anxious to work, thrown out of employment 
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by thousands, while those to whom some 
work remains are reduced toa pittance with 
which life may be said to be endured rather 
than sustained. Cottages are left without 
tenants, wages are reduced in some in- 
stances to 6d. per week—rather less than 
even ld. for each, and every day. Can it 
surprise your Lordships, that in this state 
of things whole families should be for whole 
days without food of any kind? The poor- 
rates are increased in some districts four- 
fold, and in others they are raised to double 
that amount, while the defalcation of the 
property on which those rates used to be 
assessed has gone on from to 20 to 30, to 
40, and sometimes to 50 per cent. com- 
ared with what it was two years ago. 
y Lords, I now come to some, only to 
some of the details, over which | shall run 
as rapidly as possible, for I really am averse 
to deal with matters so frightful. As I have 
said, there are found every day such occur- 
rences as seven, or eight, or ten persons in 
one cottage, who are for days— my Lords, 
I cannot say “a day,” but for “days,”— 
without a morsel of food of any kind. In 
some cases the destitute have remained on 
their bed of straw for two successive days, 
because they are under the impression that 
in arecumbent posture the pangs of hunger 
will be less severely felt than in an erect 
position. Those who are able to crawl 
about live on matters which ought not to 
be eaten—at least, not as the food of man 
—and they may be now said to envy those 
who fed on husks that are the food of 
swine. My Lords, I have been informed 
by some ministers of religion, that it is not 
an uncommon thing, but one of frequent 
occurrence, that men of their congrega- 
tions are taken from their chapels fainting 
from illness and weakness brought on by 
want of proper sustenance. I shudder at the 
recollection and almost dread to tell your 
Lordships of some of the cases that have 
come to my knowledge—cases in which, 
however, and be this told to the honour of 
humanity, I have heard of the greatest be- 
nevolence and the kindest disposition being 
evinced by those having the smallest means, 
and who, [ must say, are ever found endea- 
vouring to alleviate the distresses of people 
but little poorer than themselves out of the 
eae of their own scanty pittance. I 
ave known one instance of a mother, with 
an infant at her breast, found dying in the 
street for want of food, who was removed by 
its compassionate inmates to a cellar—I 
cannot call it habitation—in which the in- 
fant died three days after it had been taken 
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there by the kindness of the poor inhabit- 
ants. | have been told also by a charitable 
person who goes about to alleviate the dis- 
tress that exists not in one street, but 
all over the district in which he resides, 
that he found in one miserable room a man 
with his wife and children, who had been 
without work for fifteen days, and who, 
having at last obtained it, worked ten or 
twelve hours without tasting food, then 
came home, and flung himself on a bench 
—the only place he had whereon to rest his 
limbs—where he was found by the humane 
person I have mentioned, who gave him 
out of his own poor substance a small 
mite wherewith to purchase bread. The 
same informant afterwards said, that it was 
one of the most affecting sights he had ever 
witnessed to see the children ravenously 
devouring the bread his pittance had pro- 
cured for them, and then fall on their 
knees and pray theLord that their bene- 
factor might never know hunger such as 
theirs. These are details, my Lords, which 
quite unman one, but which, however pain- 
ful to relate, I have thought it my bounden 
duty to lay before you as I proceed to 
bring forward my motion. I will not 
detain you a moment in refuting the argu- 
ments sometimes urged to show that the 
distress is exaggerrated. A word will 
dispose of each. The revenue, particularly 
the excise, has not, it seems, fallen off. 
But then eleven days’ collection has been 
brought forward into the quarter just re- 
turned, and this will more than account 
for the amount keeping up. The funds have 
maintained their price and money is cheap. 
But this is owing to the state of trade and 
the difficulty of finding a vent for capital. A 
considerable exportation of goods has taken 
place ; but their extremely low price from 
the depression of the home market at once 
accounts for this. In fact the warehouses 
of foreign countries with which we trade 
are filled with our goods; and this reacts 
fatally upon our markets. In many places 
hands have not been discharged and manu- 
facturers go on making ; but they fill their 
warehouses and lock up their capital. In 
other quarters new concerns have been 
opened. But this has arisen from the fail- 
ure of old ones, and their property being 
brought into the market at prices so very 
low as to tempt even a desperate specula- 
tion. Be assured there is no exaggerration 
whatever in the accounts that have reached 
you of the prevailing misery, and that it is 
quite as severe as the petitioners have 
described, and as I have had the sorrow 
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now to represent. My Lords, it is no little 
consolation to me, no little merit in those 
for whom I plead, and no slight argument 
in support of my proposition, that the work- 
ing men, whose distress we are now consi- 
dering, have borne their privations with an 
unexampled degree of fortitude ; 
more to the merit of the suffering classes 
is it, that they have submitted with 
quietude, with perfect tranquillity of de- 
meanour, with a fixed determination not 
to break the laws of their country, 


and that all the attempts made by ill- | 
| is a consideration which ought at the pre- 


meaning persons—or by thoughtless and 
no-meaning persons, for so I may better 
describe them—whether made on their 
loyalty or on their public virtue, have been 
utterly powerless to shake their fixed de- 
termination to persist in doing their duty 
by their country, by their families, and 
by themselves. And here let me stop to 
remind your Lordships who those persons 
are who have set so honourable an example 
to their fellow-subjects. They are neither 
more nor less than the working people of 
this country.’ It is the cause of the work- 
ing class; and I draw, my Lords, no in- 
vidious distinction between those engaged 
in the labours of agriculture and the labours 
of manufacture; it is the cause of the work- 
ing class at large which these petitioners 
anxiously submit to the consideration of 
your Lordships. It is that class to whom 
this country owes everything: whose indus- 
try, whose perseverance, whose matchless 
skill in every branch of art, has carried this 
country up to the pitch she has reached, 
and has reared her commercial greatness to 
an unparalelled and a stupendous height. 
And here be it recollected, and this is 
no small aggravation of the people’s misery, 
and no small additional reason for your 
Lordships lending an attentive ear to their 
complaints—here be it recollected, that if 
this commercial greatness falls, it falls assu- 
redly to crush those who raised the fabric ; 
or that if without falling, it but crum- 
bles down in part, not a stone will be dis- 
placed, not a beam or rafter will fall, that 
does not injure those first, by whose skill 
and virtue it was erected ; for it is the 
hard lot of the working people of this and 
every other country, that as by their hands 
the building was raised—they themselves 
of necessity having enjoyed but a moderate 
portion of the prosperity—if it fall, whe- 
ther through the mismanagement of pub- 
lic affairs, or through causes beyond our 
control or causes unexplained—if it fall, no 
matter how, no matter when, then, unhap- 
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pily, the working classes are those who 
first and most grievously feel the change. 
And now, my Lords, having told you of 
the distress and of the merit, the patience, 
and the tranquillity of those who have 
endured it, I would call your attention to 


Distress. 


but still | another consideration, which it is hard for 


me to mention, desiring, as I do, to avoid 
political discussion, to keep clear of every- 
thing bordering on controversial ground 
—for this is no matter of party, but a 
subject which all sides of the House must 
have at heart—nevertheless, I think there 


sent time to work with you, inducing you 
to give a favourable ear to the prayer urged 
by these petitioners. The working classes, 
my Lords, and I would earnestly beseech 
you to remember this, have no hand in 
making the laws by which they are go- 
verned. They have no representatives ; 
they do not contribute one single vote to the 
choice of the men by whom the laws of this 
country are made, and the men by whom 
its affairs are administered. Somewhere 
less than 1.000,000 of our fellow-subjects 
enjoy that franchise—allowing for double 
registration, not 750,000 enjoy it—but 


‘considerably above 5,000,000 are entirely 


excluded from any share in the representa- 
tion. Virtually, no doubt, they are repre- 
sented in the House of Commons, and vir- 
tually, they are just as much represented 
in your Lordships’ House; for, allow 
me to say it, and with this one word, I 
will dismiss the topic, your Lordships are 
just as much the representatives of the 
people as the Commons—or if you will not 
so much as the Members of the other 
House, consider yourselves their virtual 
representatives, at least, let me entreat you 
own to clothe yourselves with the office of 
their actual protectors. But, I repeat, 
that these petitioners cannot expect from 
me to-night anything more than that I 
shall tender my best assistance and advice 
to your Lordships as to the course we 
should take in remedying the evils of 
which they complain, and therefore, I shall 
say nothing to-night, which can wear the 
appearance of an observation connected 
with political discussion. I say, again, 
that I consider this no party question. | 
look upon it as presenting itself alike to 
the consideration of both parties, and I 
should feel difficulty in deciding, were I 
called upon to apportion the greater share 
of sympathy to either side of the House. 
Avoiding such discussion, neither shall I 
say one word in disparagement of any 
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one class of people. They are very 
thoughtless men, I will not say very ill- 
meaning men, who would set up the farmer 
against the manufacturer, or the manufac- 
turer against the farmer. It is our boun- 
den duty alike to respect, and alike to pro- 
tect and to cherish both, and I shall no more 
say that the farmer’s head is as dense as the 
clay he tills, than I shall say that the wits 
of the manufacturer are like the wvol he 
spins, or his heart like the iron he hammers. 
The farmer—the peasant—in his industry 
and prosperity we have as great a stake 
as in that of the congregated mass in the 
large manufacturing town ; and that mass 
has the same interest in his well-being as 
in its own; of those farmers and their 
occupation, I may say, in the words of the 
old Roman— 


“ Pius questus et minime invidiosus et mi- 
nine male cogitantes qui in eo versantur.” 


And now, my Lords, suffer me to en- 
treat your attention to the consideration 
of some of the alleged causes of the exist- 
ing distress. It has been said, that the 
extent of our machinery is one of them. 
But whenever a new invention is intro- 
duced, it is gradually brought into use; 
new machinery can only be established 
slowly, and by degrees the change takes 
place ; therefore, there is plenty of time 
for those who are thrown out of employ- 
ment to find another market for their 
labour ; and thus, in point of fact, our 
artisans do not, and have not suffered 
from this cause. It is an error, and a com- 
mon error, to suppose that machinery re- 
duces the demand for the labour of men’s 
hands. Either machinery does or it dues 
not tend to produce profit ; if it does not, 
it will not be used ; if it does, it increases 
capital, and the increase of capital na- 
turally and inevitably tends to increase the 
demand for labour, beoause in employing 
labour it must needs be used. Now, let us 
consider how the fact stands with respect to 
the districts where the distress is most se- 
vere, and let us see whether it is connected 
at all with machinery. I will take only a 
few cases. It is admitted that the woollen 
trade is much less than the cotton trade de- 

ndent upon machinery ; the cotton trade 
1s that which has most to do with machi- 
nery, the woollen trade in a much less de- 
gree. Nevertheless, a town well known to 
my noble Friend opposite (Lord Wharn- 
cliffe )—the town of Leeds— is, I am afraid, 
at this moment much worse off than the 
great seats of our cotton manufactures. I 
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find that the number of uninhabited houses 
in Leeds has increased 55 per cent. ; that 
the rates have doubled; that about one- 
fourth of the population, that is, 40,000 
out of 150,000, are either receiving paro- 
chial relief or are relieved by committees ; 
that 20,000 of the 40,000 are earning only 
6d. a-week. Now, Bolton is one of the 
great seats of our cotton manufacture, and 
there, although the people are suffering, 
although employment is reduced one-third, 
aud wages are reduced from Qs. to 6s., yet 
the distress is not so great as at Stele : 
and the rates there have increased, from 
1840 to 1842, one-third, that is, from 
12,0001. to 16,000/., whereas at Leeds 
they have doubled during the same time. 
Now let us look at the hosiery trade. At 
Hinckley the rates have increased in the 
proportion of three to five, and one-half of 
the frames are idle; and in Loughborough 
70 p-r cent. ; one-third of the houses are 
uninhabited, and one-fifth of the popula- 
tion are unemployed. Now, the question 
of machinery hardly enters at all into a 
consideration of the hosiery trade, at least 
there has been no important change or im- 
provement in the machinery employed in 
making hosiery for many years. Again, at 
Nottingham, the amount of the rates has 
risen in the proportion of three to five, 
between 1841 and 1842; the number of 
the population receiving relief has nearly 
doubled, being 8,000 instead of 4,400. In 
the potteries, again, there are only three 
days in the week in which anything is 
pone. The iron trade employs more ma- 
chinery than the hosiery and the pottery 
trade ; yet it is small compared with that 
which is employed in the cotton trade, and 
that small quantity of machinery does not 
come into competition with labour, so 
as by possibility to displace it, being a 
kind of machinery without which no labour 
could attain the object in view. At Wol- 
verhampton I find that, of twelve articles, 
taken at random, the prices have fallen 
one-half, compared with what they were a 
year ago, and the rates have doubled and 
trebled. In Sheffield, which is the worst 
case of all that has come under my obser- 
vation, the rates have been increased, be- 
tween the years 1839 and 1842, in the 
frightful proportion of eight to one; in 
1839 they were 541, and last year they 
had risen to 4,200. By these references 
the House may easily see that there is no 
connection between the employment of ma- 
chinery and the distress which prevails to 
such an extent ; for in many of the trades 
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in which little or no machinery is used, 
the destitution is greater than in those 
where the most extensive and complicated 
machinery is in constant use. But for 
the use of machinery a great many of 
those trades would have had no exist- 
ence, and but for the extensive use of ma- 
chinery in others, they would have been 
entirely destroyed by foreign competition. 
Finding, then, that this state of misery 
and distress is not uwing to the use of 
machinery, nor to the seasons, nor to any 
bad dispositions in the people, from whence 
does it proceed ? I hold it perfectly wild to 
impute it, as some have done, to the state 
of the currency. It is out of all reason to 
say that the currency has in any way pro- 
duced this result, inasmuch as the change 
in the currency took place so far back as 
twenty-three years ago; and trade, and 
manufactures, and agriculture have been, 
during the greater part of that time, in as 
flourishing a condition as during any years 
previous to 1819. In such circumstances 
it is preposterous to impute the present 
distress to the change in the currency 
which then took place. It is as impossible 
that such a result can be properly ascribed 
to the currency, as any, even the most 
remote event, the most imaginary assump- 
tion that could betaken. The whole effect 
of the change in 1819 was accomplished 
within three years after the measure passed. 
I will only mention, further on the subject, 
that during five of the last ten years, the 
country, both asregarded its agriculture and 
manufactures, was in the most flourishing 
condition. [Lord Brougham then stated that 
it was not owing tothe seasons, and also that 
a better harvest than the last could not re- 
lieve it, and could only prevent an aggrava- 
tion from dearth.] If, then, we cannot ac- 
count by these means for the present dis- 
tress, I am inclined to recommend that those 
who are prepared to give their attention to 
this subject, should look to the state of our 
foreign trade, and its connexion with the 
present state of things. I am not one of 
those who look with any alarm at foreign 
competition. We are deceived if we think 
that this competition is recent ; during 
many years such rivalry has been going 
on in many manufactures. In cotton 
goods, for instance, whilst our trade has 
been increasing, in France also there has 
been a very great increase of the very 
same manufacture. The revolution tended, 
of course, to suspend the manufacturing 
industry of that country ; but between 
1787 and 1815 it had increased seven or 
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eight fold, and the number of hands em- 
ployed in France in the cotton trade bears 
a very considerable proportion even to the 
number employed in our own—about one- 
third ; that is, there being 1,500,000 per- 
sons who depend upon the cotton trade in 
this country, there are 600,000 who depend 
upon the cotton trade in France ; and the 
increase of the exports from France since 
the peace (there were, of course, none 
before the peace), from 1815 down to two 
or three years ago—the latest period to 
which I have been able to obtain authentic 
accounts—was so great as to have aug. 
mented the trade sevenfold: —that is, 
France exported seven times as much ma- 
nufactured cottons as she did formerly. But 
did our trade suffer at this time? Did 
that competition diminish our trade? I 
apprehend not ; during the period of which 
Iam speaking, from the year 1815, our cot- 
ton trade more than doubled ; it increased 
from 22,000,000/. to 52,000,000/. during 
the same period in which the French ex- 
ports increased, though, no doubt, in a 
greater proportion, from the war having 
so differently affected the two countries. 
Therefore I think there is no fear, consider- 
ing the extent of our machinery and our 
manufacturing skill, considering the great 
capital which has been amassed in this 
country,—I mean to say that I have no 
apprehension of the effect of any foreign 
competition, provided our machinery and 
skill, and industry and wealth, are suffered 
to have reasonable fair play. But when 
I look at our legislation with reference to 
foreign countries, and the consequences ne- 
cessarily produced by that course of legis- 
lation, L do feel alarm; for I can perceive 
sufficient reason why our industry is 
cramped, and I confess that my most 
serious ground of alarm is for the future, be- 
cause my impression is, that things cannot 
rest as they now are, and that if we do not 
retrace our steps, they will grow worse. 
The petitioners only want to produce evi- 
dence before you to establish the causes of 
the distress, and to show your Lordships 
the remedies they propose. If your Lord- 
ships will not give them the opportu- 
nity, I tell you now as I told you three 
years ago, when I brought forward the 
question of the Corn-law, that your refusal 
must be grounded upon one of three 
reasons; either that you admit the facts 
they are prepared to prove, and have 
therefore no occasion for evidence ; or that 
you deny the facts to be capable of proof, as 
being so absurd and so incredible in them- 
28 
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selves that no amount of evidence could 
induce you to believe them; or, lastly, 
that the facts are wholly immaterial, and 
that it signifies nothing whether the state- 
ments are true or false; that they do not 
touch the question, and therefore it is un- 
necessary to receive evidence at all. Now, 
my Lords, the petitioners will show, in the 
first place, in what way the present re- 
strictions on our foreign trade, arising from 
the prohibition of the importation of corn, 
bear on our trade, both commerce and ma- 
nufactures. They are then prepared to 
show that at this moment purchases are 
making in various quarters, at reduced 
rates, of our most valuable machinery for 
exportation ; that agents from France and 
Belgium are making such purchases ; that 
the prices are fearfully reduced, and that 
engines of the utmost value, in respect to 
their completeness, and exactness, and 
entire finish, and now perfectly new, are 
exposed to sale at so great a reduction of 
price, that in ove district it is only one- 
third of the prime cost, in another district 
even less than that proportion, and in some 
districts where the foreign agents do not 
come, engines remain unsold, because they 
are unsaleable, the only demand being 
amongst foreign purchasers. The petitioners 
then are prepared to show, that in other 
countries which have heretofore been pur- 
chasers of our engines, manufactories of 
engines have been established, which are 
given rise to a variety of other establish- 
ments. Inthe next place, they are prepared 
to show, what I confess is a very melan- 
choly fact, a resolution on the part of 
some of our most skilful manufacturers, 
a resolution partly accomplished, to emi- 
grate to foreign countries ; not only ordi- 
nary workmen, but there is this lamentable 
circumstance, which is new and peculiar 
to the present time, that some of our very 
best hands—a considerable number of our 
most skilful and approved workmen, men of 
experience, whose skill, as it it most 
valuable to those countries to which it 
shall be given, cannot be supplied in the 
country from which it is taken—are on the 
list of intended emigrants; and the con- 
sequence must be, that their skill will be 
withdrawn from this country, and given 
to those foreigners, our competitors, who 
will shelter and employ them. Here- 
tofore, emigration was confined to the 
workmen and the inferior workmen ; but 
it now includes not only workmen of 
the first class, but capitalists themselves. 
Amongst the facts which the petitioners 
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are desirous of proving is this:—that a 
considerable number of men with capital 
are now ready to leave this country, and 
some are actually preparing to leave it, 
and it is only by this question being con- 
sidered in Parliament, and by their seeing 
the question so considered as to give them 
a reasonable hope of some legislative 
change in respect to the importation of 
corn, that you can expect to prevent them 
from fulfilling their intentions. I know, my 
Lords, instances of men who have employed 
1,000 workmen who have such a measure 
in contemplation. I abstain, for obvious 
reasons, from stating who they are, or even 
the parts of the country where they live, 
because it would be known to whom | 
allude ; and whilst it is possible that they 
may change their resolution, it is for obvious 
reasons better that it should not be dis- 
closed ; but I do know individuals whom 
nothing short of the change I have men- 
tioned will detain in this country, since they 
cannot continue here so as to make their 
capital yield a profit; nay, some of them 
feel that if they do continue here 
ruin must inevitably ensue. Imagine 
now a man, and there are many in 
such a situation at present, having 
200,000/. capital locked up in goods in 
his warehouse for which he cannot find a 
market,and which consequently, is not pay- 
ing a farthing of profit or of interest. A man 
under such circumstances cannot suddenly 
change one branch of industry for another, 
and find out fresh investments for his 
capital ; for perhaps if he could, persons 
in this position might give up the chance 
of selling their goods on hand and take 
to some other branch of industry, and this 
after making such large sacrifices. But a 
person in such a situation cannot change 
his occupation, and yet he cannot obtain a 
sale for his goods, for if by chance he 
should be enabled to sell them, he must 
do so at a most ruinous sacrifice ; and after 
this falling-off in his resources he would 
still find himself unable to invest at home 
his floating capital in any other line of 
business. Therefore he must, if the pre- 
sent state of things be allowed to conti- 
nue, gather as well as he can his fluctuating 
capital, sell his goods at almost any price 
that he can get, and dispose of his ma- 
chinery or the plant of his manufactory in 
any way that he can, and certainly at an enor- 
mous loss, and go elsewhere to prevent the 
whole of his fortune being lust by continuing 
to produce unsaleable commodities. I ques- 
tion whether these are extreme cases ; | am 
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informed that a very considerable number of 
cases can be adduced by persons, who offer 
to be examined by the committee which 
I ask your Lordships to grant. I am con- 
vinced from all that 1 have seen and 
heard that a very considerable emigration is 
about to take place of this description of 
persons if no change be made in the system 
of our Corn-laws. It may be asked, sup- 
posing a change had taken place, what 
reason is there to believe that the present 
state of distress of such large bodies of 
people will be relieved? It is stated by 
these petitioners that their agents and con- 
nexions abroad, who are engaged in the 
sale of manufactures in foreign markets, 
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have assured them that if a change in the | 
system of legislation, as regarded the Corn- | 
laws, can be carried, there will be an ac- | 
cession of orders fur goods given to this, 
country which are now given to other | 
countries. I have been informed of nu- | 
merous instances where orders which had | 
formerly been executed in this country | 
have been sent elsewhere. I have been. 
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should be employed for a shorter period of 
time, having at once preferred the latter 
alternative, as it enabled the master to 
keep all the hands, although with greatly 
reduced wages, instead of dismissing them 
half and retaining the rest. Nothing 
could be more creditable to the humanity 
of men suffering so severely, for they 
had to submit to the reduction of their 
wages from 2s. to ls. a-day, or from 
12s. to 6s. or 7s. a-week. The manufac- 
turers who now intend to reduce the num- 
ber of their workmen if they see any rea- 
sonable prospect of a change in the system 
which oppresses them, will at once resume 
their occupations, and take additional 
hands into their employ, and they will 
go on working as before. I wish to remind 
the House, which I will do as briefly as pos- 
sible, of the course which things have taken 
in other countries. The American trade is 
admitted on all hands to be chiefly that to 
which we should direct our attention. If 
you set the example of doing away with 
prohibitory duties, what are called protect- 
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informed of one most important American | ing duties, it will become impossible for the 
house, which formerly exported most | Americaus to continue them. I should say, 
largely manufactured goods from this that if you do away wich protecting duties, 
country, having ‘given this season only | 1t-will become next to impossible for any 
one-half of its orders in England, and sent | other country to continue them ; but for a 
the other half to France. Now all this the | country with a popular government like 
petitioners can show, from correspondents | America—1 might say France in the 
upon whom they rely, and they are ready | Same way, and for the same reason— 
to prove by evidence, that if a change but for America it would be hopelessly 
took place in our system many foreign | impossible. The case stands thus :— 
houses which formerly exported largely | The middle, the northern, and the eastern 
from this country, and have of late ceased | States are for protecting duties ; the 
to do so, would again purchase manufac- | Western states are somewhat equally di- 
tures from us. On these points many vided between southern and western, but 
mercantile men are prepared to depose, | rather inclined against protection. The 
and to explain the topics which the peti- } southern states are decidedly against It. 


tioners have adverted to. They will show 
that many persons in foreign countries 
would give orders who now withhold them 
from our manufacturers, and that without 
delay a most important and thriving trade 
might be i, which is now prevented 





We have, then, the western states leaning 
rather more towards the southern; but 
when they find that the northern and the 
eastern, the states which are for pro- 
tecting duties, are supported by our ex- 
ample, and not only that, but enabled by 
our laws to carry these unsound, though 








by the operation of the Corn-laws nd ese 1 
present many of the manufacturers have | somewhat popular principles, into execu- 
been obliged to dismiss half their workmen; | tion, the inevitable consequence will be, 
but in the majority of instances they kept | that the western states will join those 
them at work for a diminished number of | Which are for the protecting duties, and 
days in the week. It has been stated, at give a majority against the southern states 
a large public meeting, by a most respect- | Which are opposed to them. Why do I say 
able and excellent magistrate, that he | that in their unwise and illiberal legisla- 
knew instances of workmen having the | tion they are not only encouraged by your 
choice given to them either to have five or | example, but supported and empowered 
six days work a-week as heretofore; but | by your laws? because of the immense 
that in this case the number employed | froutier which the country presents, across 
must be reduced, or that the whole number | sans ag strong may be the govern- 
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ment, they cannot prevent smuggling. I 
don’t mean to say that I am an advocate 
for illicit trade, but I say, that if you pro- 
hibit a free-trade in the article of corn, 
you bring to the assistance their imperfect 
staff of officers your own effective force to 
prevent the smuggling of British manufac- 
tures, which, without your assistance, they 
would not have the power todo. There isa 
great difference between the articles of the 
two countries. What vou have to send there 
is much more easily smuggled than what 
you have to receive. All your manufac- 
tures :re more easily smuggled than 
the bulky article of corn. I say, therefore, 
that smuggling your small articles of value 
through their numerous creeks, and across 
their enormous frontier is a thing which 
they cannot prevent. What are you to do? 
In the first place, it is not likely, unless you 
set the example, that their legislature 
would resort to protecting duties; and in 
the next, if, notwithstanding that you 
withheld your example, they did resort 
to them, they could not execute their own 
laws of protection without your assistance, 
and that assistance you would lend them at 
your own expense and to your own injury. 
That would be precisely the same error 
which this country fell into during the 
time of Napoleon, when the Orders in 
Council were issued to enforce the Berlin 
and Milan decrees, which would have been 
a dead letter but for your orders, which 
gave to those decrees a most triumphant 
and most mischievous effect, making those 
decrees, for the first time, effectual, and by 
your aid enabling them very nearly to anni- 
hilate your commerce, and, at all events, to 
inflict upon you a blow from which for years 
of peace you were not able to recover. You 
are now doing, for the second time, and alter 
all the warnings of that experience, the self 
same thing respecting the American trade. 
But there is not the least doubt, if you 
were to repeal the law which excludes fo- 
reign grain from this country, that the 
western states of America would join the 
southern states against the protecting 
states of the north; and such an evil as 
I have pointed at would be impossible to 
continue even to a comparatively small ex- 
teut. Now is the mischief confined to 
our commerce with America. The letter 


written by the Prussian minister, in 1824, 
to the then Secretary of State for the 
Foreign Department, affirmed in express 
terms, that if an arrangement were made 
for the importation of corn, and timber, 
and other Prussian articles, their tariff 
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would be arranged in the same amicable 
spirit. I understand that Mr. Addington, 
our Minister in the United States, wrote 
to the Government of this country some 
time after the former communication had 
been received, offering a similar concession. 
Unfortunately neither of these communi- 
cations has ever been acted on. 1 have heard 
of one remedy proposed for the existing 
distress, which I think I ought to advert 
to for the purpose of entering my solemn 
protestation against it. If your Lordships 
grant the committee, as I think, with 
great submission, it is your bounden duty 
to do, I shall, of course, have no objection 
to hear every matter discussed in evidence, 
all remedies adduced, whether I may agree 
with those noble Lords who suggest them 
or not — with my noble Friend at the 
Table, for instance, and whether their pro- 
positions have regard to the currency or 
to machinery, or to—[Earl Stanhope: 
Protection of labour]—or to what my noble 
Friend calls protection of labour, even 
though he should carry his principle be- 
yond the destruction of powers looms and 
cotton mills, and furnaces, which are a spe- 
cies of engine, as steam-engines cannot be 
set working in the mills without them, and 
are used to the exclusion of horse power. 
[Earl Stanhope: I spoke of the protec- 
tion of the wages of labourers.] Wages 
of course are protected by the demand for 
labour, and that demand being contracted, 
and wages being diminished, the protec- 
tion fails, in proportion as machinery is 
employed, or, as my noble Friend would 
argue, in proportion as horses are substi- 
tuted for men. But by the substitut:on of 
horses for men the capitalist to whom the 
mine belonged is enabled to work with 
other machinery which it required hands 
to make; and not only that, but the capi- 
talist is enabled to work mines at a profit 
which otherwise he could only work at 
a loss, and which consequently he would 
not work at all, and to continue employing 
men as well as horses, whereas, according 
to the theory of my noble Friend, he 
would employ ueither man nor horse. In- 
stead, then, of substituting horses for 
men, men were employed who would 
otherwise have been thrown on the parish. 
However, even should my noble Friend 
go beyond this—should he, not content 
with suggesting doubts as to the pro- 
priety of steam machinery and horse- 
labour, of wheels, of axles, of cranks, 
of pullies, go some steps further—advance 
to the utmost pitch of consistency with bis 
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own opinions as regarding protection of la- 
bour—and seek to prohibit tools, as well he 
might, seeing that, no doubt, tools abridge 
manual labour, and, therefore, according to 
the noble Earl, lessen the amount of man’s 
earnings—even were the noble Earl to go 
to this extreme, I should not have the 
least objection to have even such matters as 
these inquired into. I should have no ob- 
jection, even, to have the sugar question 
examined, though, for my part, I am one 
of those who think, that it was rather a 
question whether crime should be encou- 
raged than whether trade should be pro- 
tected—that to consider, for one moment 
whether Cuba or Brazil should have a 
bounty given them by us for the purpose 
of directly fostering and instantly extend- 
ing the African slave-trade, is to discuss 
whether we shall commit felony, not 
whether we shall encourage waste; but 
even though I have this feeling on the 
subject—even though I view every pound 
of sugar that comes from a slave-trading 
country as defiled with cruelty and rob- 
bery—nay, as steeped in African blood— 
yet, and I can give no stronger proof of 
my desire to have full inquiry into the 
whole subject, even into this question of 
the importation of foreign sugar, that is, 
the increase of the slave-trade, I will con- 
sent to inquire. But there is one thing 
against which I loudly protest ; a proposi- 
tion which I consider among the most 
outrageous I have ever heard of; I have 
heard of it only out of doors—no one had 
ventured to broach it in Parliament—a 
proposition in every respect the most re- 
prehensible, and fraught with incalculable 
mischiefs, with unspeakable increase of the 
miseries which the country now labours 
under. I refer to the attempt, which 
has been suggested, in some quarters, by 
means of what is called non-consumption, 
or an agreement among the peopie not to 
consume certain commodities, to embarrass 
the Government and a refusal to pay direct 
taxes, thus involving the executive Go- 
vernment in inextricable difficulties. 1 
consider all attempts of this sort as tending 
immediately, directly, inevitably to exas- 
perate existing mischiefs, to exacerbate the 
miseries which now overwhelm the country. 
In all that has latterly taken place, in the 
gloom that now hangs over us, there is one 
point towards which we can direct our 
eyes with satisfaction—the public credit 
has been preserved. I can hardly conceive 
a greater evil—I cannot imagine any in- 
crease of distress which would have been 
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more tremendous, than if there had been 
anything like an obstruction to the public 
credit, by a defalcation of the revenue, 
rendering it incapable of meeting the ex- 
penditure. The destruction of all private 
credit would be the instantaneous result. 
If any attempt were made, with whatever 
motive, on whatever principle, to curtail 
the revenue, to prevent its collection, to 
prevent its taking the usual course in 
that peaceful and steady way on which 
public credit mainly depends, those who 
made the attempt, pure and honest as 
their motives might no doubt be, would 
be the very first to repent it, the first to 
feel its ruinous consequences. Before I 
sit down, I wish seriously to ask your 
Lordships on what grounds you can re- 
sist this inquiry? It is admitted that 
great distress prevails ; it is alleged, that 
nothing can be done by Parliament 
towards relieving that distress. At least, 
let the inquiry sought for, be given, 
that the people may have the melan- 
choly satisfaction of seeing it proved that 
Parliament can really do no more to re- 
medy the distress than it has already done. 
When the people are crying out for assist- 
ance, and are told that Parliament cannot 
help them, it becomes all the more desira- 
ble, and the more necessary, that, at the 
least, Parliament should not shut its doors 
against hearing the statements which the 
sufferers have to make, even though it 
were absolutely resolved to do nothing. It 
seems a preposterous thing to suggest that 
you have all your minds made up, inquiry 
not having yet been made, but I will as- 
sume for argument’s sake, that you have 
all formed a determination, and that esen 
were the committee granted, I should come 
out of it just as 1 went in; yet still I 
would contend that it is the bounden duty 
of your Lordships to let the people tell 
their own story, state their own case, and 
suggest their own plans for remedying the 
miseries which afflict them. Then, at lest, 
your Lordships, even if nothing be done, 
will have shown the people that you have 
not been willing to lose any possibility, to 
throw away the slightest chance of devis- 
ing aremedy. It is alike incumbent upon 
all parties not merely to grant, but to 
seek such an inquiry. Take the Corn-law 
question, for instance. The new Corn- 
measure has now been passed some eight 
weeks, With respect to that measure 
there are four kinds of opinion. One 
class of persons, myself among the num- 
ber, regard it as an improvement, though 
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not sufficient, upon the former system ; 
another set of men regard it as no im- 
provement ; a third view it as by no means 
so good; while the Government, and those 
who think with them, view it as all that 
could be desired. It is therefore, desirable, 
for the satisfaction of all parties, that it 
should be known what the real effect, what 
the actual operation of the change has 
been. It is no satisfactory answer to the 
demand for inquiry to say, that the Session 
is far advanced, that we are about to 
prorogue, that we must wait till next year. 
Such an answer will not do at any time, 
but far less in times like these. If, last 
year, Parliament could manage to assemble 
late in the summer, because a change had 
taken piace in the Government; if they 
could sit till the end of September, because 
there had been a political change in the 
preceding month, surely this year, when 


the question is not merely a balance of 


parties, a change of political power, but 
the interest of the whole people; and not 
only the interest of the people, but the 
well-being of the people; and not only 
the well-being of the people, but the very 
subsistence of the people; and not only 
their very subsistence, but their actually 
continuing to exist at all, and whether 
they shall any more be a people or not 
—and when, moreover, winter, which is 
approaching to shadow us over, will throw 
his dark wing over the criminal as well as 
the workman, affording iv the long, cold 
night that follows upon the cheerless and 
foodless days, shelter and opportunity for 
acts of desperation to which hitherto the 
long suffering and patient people, amidst 
all their fearful distress, have firmly re- 
sisted, all temptation and excitement, both 
from within and without—when such is 
the question, it would be an insult to 
your Lordships’ heads and hearts to sug- 
gest for one moment that the slightest 
hesitation can be felt in consenting to sit 
for three or four weeks longer. I humbly 
take upon myself to suggest to you, as 
your duty to the country and to your- 
selves, that you should not refuse to enter 
into this inquiry—that you should hear 
the evidence which I have opened to you, 
aud which, on the part of the petitioners, 
Iam ready upon their oaths to substan- 
tiate. 
bring this subject before you. As I be- 
gan with stating, I have done so most 
reluctantly, from the little hope I have 
that any result will follow; but | have 
done it with the view that, if no good 
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My Lords, I have undertaken to | 
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should arise from it, I, at least, may 
have the comfort of thinking that it has 
been no fault of mine if the prayers of 
these petitioners ascend to this House in 
vain, I have undertaken the task with 
the fear that [ may fail in obtaining 
your assent to my proposition—I have 
dune so with the risk that, even if you 
should grant the inquiry, it may prove 
fruitless ; but I have acted upon this per- 
suasion—that before the winter comes, the 
distress will in all probability be unbearably 
great ; that during that hard season it will 
be more than ever for the poor destitute 
people ; that happen what may, I, at least 
shall have discharged my duty, and freed 
myself from responsibility ; and that though 
I may deplore the failure of this attempt 
to obtain your concurrence in my pro- 
posal, yet happen what may, I am not 
answerable. I hope to God your Lord- 
ships may take the like means of relieving 
yourselves from the same responsibility. 
The noble and Jearned Lord concluded by 
moving for “a select committee to consider 
the distressed state of the couutry.” 

The Earl of Ripon could well under- 
stand why his noble and learned Friend 
had hesitated, as he had told them he had, 
before bringing this subject before their 
Lordships, for his noble and Jearned 
Friend had had so extensive a knowledge 
of the various matters which he had 
brought before the House, and so long an 
experience in parliamentary proceedings, 
that his diffidence must have been founded 
upon some very grave doubt in his own 
mind whether, even if he succeeded in in- 
ducing a concurrence in his proposition, 
he could succeed in bringing about any 
satisfactory result. He knew too well the 
complicated nature of the question which 
he had brought forward, not to know that 
of all unsatisfactory inquiries that could 
be entered into, none could be more un- 
satisfactory than that which seemed to be 
the only practical point which his noble 
Friend had had in view throughout his 
speech—the question of the repeal of the 
Corn-laws; for that was the sum and 
substance of the proposition of his noble 
and learned Friend-—that was his panacea 
for all the evils under which the country 
most undoubtedly laboured. Now, he 
i felt no small difficulty in again entering 
upon that subject. It had already been 
‘most fully entered upon, and nothing 
that had passed in those debates had 
tended to convince his mind that the 
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Corn-laws could be fairly represented as 
the cause of the existing distress. If they 
were not the cause of the distress, then 
the repeal of those laws would be no 
means of removing it. His noble and 
learned Friend argued that if they were 
unable to provide a remedy for the dis- 
tress, it would at least be a satisfaction to 
the sufferers to know that their case had 
been taken into consideration. That 
might be so, but if it turned out that they 
had set their hearts on one remedy, which 
remedy should turn out to be really no 
remedy at all, and, should, therefore, be 
refused, then the effect on their minds 
would be far worse, because their hopes 
would have been excited by the granting 
of an inquiry, and they would have some 
appearance of a right to say, that they had 
been deluded and disappointed, There- 
fore, unless he saw the way open, unless 
he saw some distinct, clear, and safe 
means of adequate relief, he thought it 
would be much fairer and much kinder to 
abstain from inquiry than to enter into it. 
He would not undertake to follow his 
noble Friend through the whole of the 
details of his speech, but there were one 
or two points to which he would advert, 
as having a bearing on the question. His 
noble Friend said, that the cause of the 
existing distress was the embarrassment 
caused by us to foreign countries, arising 
out of the restrictions which our Corn- 
laws imposed upon their trade. That Jed 
to a consideration of what those embar- 
rassments were. It certainly could not 
be that we did not take their surplus corn, 
because during the last ten years this 
country had imported and consumed the 
whole of the surplus produce of the corn- 
exporting countries of Europe, with the 
exception of that which had been de- 
manded by the other importing countries, 
He did not mean to say that this had been 
done by a regular process of so much per 
month or per annum, but still, in point of 
fact, we had consumed the total surplus of 
the exportable corn of those countries. 
During the four years commencing with 
1833, the growth of corn in this country 
had been so abundant, that even if there 
had been no Corn-law at all, he doubted 
whether any foreign corn could have found 
here a market that would have repaid the 
importer. That was the case with those 
four years, but excepting those, the case 
had been as he said. At the present time 
we had swept the granaries of foreign 
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countries of their exportable corn. Now, 
surely if this corn was imported here, it 
must be paid for in something, therefore 
the distress could not be said to be owing 
exclusively to an absence of demand for 
our manufactures. But then, his noble 
Friend argued that we had stimulated 
the manufactures of foreign countries by 
means of our Corn-laws. But he had 
added with great truth that it was a mis- 
take to suppose that before our Corn-laws 
were introduced those countries had no 
manufactures at all. France before the 
revolution had commenced those manu- 
factures which the war prevented her from 
carrying to perfection, while we, during 
the same period, were able, from other 
causes, to carry on ours. But he could not 
understand how it was argued that it was 
because we placed a duty on the impor- 
tation of corn, therefore foreign countries 
imposed a duty on our manufactures. 
Was it our Corn-laws that induced France 
to place those prohibitory duties on the 
manufactures of other countries, while 
they had themselves a Corn-law to pro. 
tect their own agriculture? The same 
might be said with regard to Belgium. 
Aguin, take the vast empire of Russia. 
Why, if there was any country in the 
world where prohibition amounted to a 
persevering system, Russia was that coun- 
try. Did any one suppose, if we were to 
offer to Russia to repeal our Corn-laws if 
she would repeal her prohibitory duties, 
that the Russian government would adopt 
that line of policy ? It was absolutely im- 
possible, considering the system which 
Russia pursued, and the immense sums 
they had spent in establishing it. But 
there were other articles which we took 
from Russia to a large extent on which 
we imposed no prohibitory duty. What 
was the case with regard to those arti- 
cles? Why, that we already imported of 
them six or seven times the quantity 
which they took of our manufactures in 
return, Russia herself had a Corn-law 
for home protection, and was exceedingly 
watchful of the importation of all corn, 
It was also notorious that the harvests of 
Russia were exceedingly uncertain, and 
scarcities happened there more frequently 
than in almost any country in the world. 
During the last ten years there had been 
no less than five of absolute famine, so 
severe that the emperor had been obliged 
to repeal for a time the duty on foreign 
corn, All these facts afforded an addi. 
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tional reason why they should not, merely 
under the pressure of distress, and not 
upon any well-considered plan of policy, 
repeal the Corn-laws. Then take the 
case of Prussia and the German League. 
No doubt Prussia produced a great deal 
of exportable corn; but for the last five 
years we had been constantly importing 
corn from that country, and the Prussian 
government already looked to the recent 
change made by us in our Corn-laws for a 
more steady and beneficial trade. But 
there were portions of the Germanic union 
which did not look on the change in so 
favourable a light as it was regarded in by 
Prussia. From the increased facilities 
which they considered it would give to 
the importation of corn into this country, 
they were apprehensive that the effect 
would be to increase the price of corn to 
their own consumers; so that it was not 
at all clear that the repeal of the Corn- 
laws would produce any of the effects at- 
tributed to it by his noble and learned 
Friend. His noble and learned Friend 
had attributed part of the present distress 
to the withdrawal of our trade with the 
United States, That was a true statement 
in some degree; but his noble and learned 
Friend forgot when he assigned the ex- 
istence of our Corn-law, as the reason for 
that state of trade, that under the old 
Corn-law there was no impediment in the 
way of our trade; on the contrary, the 
United States took12,000,000/. sterling of 
our manufactures. The impediment to 
our trade could not therefore be the Corn- 
law; but the fact was, the impediment 
had sprung out of the existing confusion 
in the monetary system of the republic, 
which had affected every branch of trade 
in it. But with respect to the question of 
protective duties, his noble and learned 
Friend had admitted that the northern 
and eastern states were for protection ; 
that the southern states were of a different 
opinion; that the western were not exactly 
one or the other, but would be drawn to 
join with the southern, if we were prepared 
to offer a constantly open market for their 
corn; and his noble and learned Friend 
had proceeded to contend that the conse- 
quence of that would be such a pressure, 
first on the east, and second on the general 
Government, as would put a stop to their 
system of protecting duties. Now, whether 
that would come about, he did not know, 
but this he would say, that there never was 
a period in the history of the United States 
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when the manufacturing classes urged on 
the Government and on Congress with 
more earnestness the necessity of more 
protection for the home manufacturer. 
Petitions on this subject had been laid 
before Congress from almost every branch 
of trade. The general grounds he would 
not go into, but the specific ground they 
stated was, the impossibility of their com- 
peting with the cheaper labour of the old 
European countries, Therefore, without any 
reference to the Corn-laws of this country, 
or of any other country in the world, the 
American manufacturers were pressing on 
their Government the necessity for more 
protection. Statements had been made 
that the Government would be strong 
enough to resist, and that the Compromise- 
law (he thought it was called) would come 
into force, the effect of which would be to 
reduce the import duties until none of 
them were above 20 per cent. Now, was 
not that an answer to show that it was not 
because the feelings of that country were 
against our Corn-law that our trade with 
that country had fallen off, but because of 
other and different causes? If their mo- 
netary system should correct itself—usually 
a tardy proceeding—and they should ad- 
here to the existing law as to protection, 
there would be then no more impediment 
to our trade than there was during the last 
five or six years, which offered such a 
stimulus to our manufacturing industry. 
His noble and learned Friend had hinted, 
that the Government would object to this 
inquiry for fear of keeping Parliament 
sitting for three or four weeks longer ; but 
all he could say to that was, that he did 
not know what sort of an inquiry was 
intended, nor was he aware how any in- 
quiry of this kind could be finished in so 
short a time; for his noble and learned 
Friend probably would admit that one side 
only should not be heard. If his noble 
and learned Friend had evidence to bring 
forward, surely he would not refuse the 
other party an opportunity of bringing 
forward their witnesses. In that case, he 
feared that the only effect of the inquiry 
would be to set more in opposition to one 
another the two great interests of the 
country ; and he did think that it would 
be most unfortunate for the object which 
his noble and learned Friend had in view— 
the relief, namely, of those who were 
suffering so severely from distress—if they 
brought those great interests into collision 
just at this period. He came then to the 
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conclusion, that it would be very inexpe- 
dient to concur in the motion of his noble 
and learned Friend. He had a very high 
opinion of the good sense of the people of 
this country—he had a very high opinion 
of their fairness—he had averyhigh opinion 
of their increasing knowledge—and he 
believed that, however strongly they might 
feel under the pressure of their distress, 
they would not ascribe to their Lordships, 
if they objected to go into this inquiry, 
any other motive except a conviction that 
it would not lead to the advantages which 
they anticipated, and that the consequence 
of acquiescence in the motion would be 
more disadvantageous than to refuse it, 
from the disappomtment it would create. 

Earl Stanhope said, the distress impe- 
riously demanded relief, and unless the 
distress was relieved, anarchy was at hand. 
Unless the distress was relieved it would 
be utterly impossible to preserve peace. 
Great expectations had been entertained 
by others—not by him certainly—of the 
recent change of Administration ; but now, 
after the distress had been acknowledged 
from the Throne, and not denied, so far 
as he could find, in the speeches of Mem- 
bers of the Government, in either House 
of Parliament, what was the remedy pro- 
posed? Why, for one thing, a very con- 
siderable reduction in the protection to 
the growers of corn, the natural and ne- 
cessary effect of which was to reduce the 
number of labourers in employ, or the 
wages of labour of those employed. Then, 
another remedy was to be given in the 
new tariff, which was objectionable on all 
grounds, but most objectionable for its 
bearing on the manufacturing and handi- 
craft classes of this country, depriving, as 
it would, numbers of employment, and 
thereby greatly accelerating the catas- 
trophe which was inevitable. His noble 
and learned Friend, who had such a com- 
mand of choice words, and of whom it 
might with justice be said in the bad Latin 
which appeared on Dr. Johnson’s tomb 
in Westminster Abbey, that he was ma- 
gister verborum gravissimus, had brought 
forward this subject with his accustomed 
power, and in much that the noble and 
learned Lord said he concurred, buthe could 
not agree in what he had said about the 
effect of machinery ; his noble and learned 
Friend had opened a totally new and ori- 
ginal view of this question; and he said, 
that since the introduction of machinery, 
there were a greater number of hands em- 
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ployed than before. He had presented 
numerous petitions on this subject ; one of 
them was from a class which was not at all 
affected by the state of foreign trade; he 
meant the sawyers of Manchester. By 
the introduction of machinery into their 
occupation these persons had been reduced 
to a state of extreme, of lamentable, and, 
he might say to the Government, disgrace- 
ful destitution. It was undoubtedly true, 
that generally, the wages of labour had 
been grievously diminished ; they had been 
beaten down by the master manufacturers 
to almost starvation price. The gains of 
the manufacturer had diminished also, and 
he was obliged to make a great deal more 
goods for a much less profit. Now, he 
maintained, that when by the employment 
of machinery people deprived the persons 
who did the work before of their employ- 
ment, they ought to be obliged either to 
find those persons other employment, or 
to support them themselves. That was 
the law of England, as he was sure his 
noble and learned Friend knew better 
than he did. It was the law of England 
that there was no wrong without a re- 
medy ; therefore this grievous wrong ought 
to be remedied. Even for the trifling in- 
jury which canals and railways did to pri- 
vate property by passing through it, the 
companies were obliged to make compen- 
sation; and was not labour property ? 
When his noble and learned Friend said 
that he did not know what the protection 
of labour meant, his noble and learned 
Friend showed that he had not lived so 
much with the labouring classes as he had 
done. Not long ago he had received a visit 
from a woollen manufacturer of the West 
Riding of Yorkshire, not one of those who 
wished to pull down the Constitution, but 
one of those old-fashonied Tories now 
nearly extinct ; and he told him that unless 
Parliament should resolve to protect the 
wages of labour, and to prevent the rapa- 
city of the manufacturers from starving the 
operatives any longer, by renewing those 
ancient statutes which to the year 1813 
continued in existence and prevented the 
depression of the wages of labourers below 
a certain point, this might perhaps be the 
last Session of Parliament. It was not to be 
expected that the labouring classes would 
continue year by year, without complaint, 
or remonstrance, or resistance, to submit 
to this oppression, or to allow themselves 
to be trampled under the feet of the ma- 
nufacturers, and have their wages reduced 
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almost below starving point. In the 
couse of three years and a half mechanical 
power had been increased 53 per cent., as 
he was prepared to show from Parliamen- 
tary returns. Was it likely that that could 
be the case, and that markets could be 
found for the productions of such a vast 
quantity of machinery. Alexander the 
Great had offered a reward to have new 
countries pointed out to him to conquer ; 
the manufacturers in a short time would 
clothe the whole human race, and would 
have no other country to send their manu- 
factures to. The noble Lord opposite had 
proposed many remedies for the existing 
distress, but “the sum total of bis 
observations,” ended in the repeal of 
the Corn-laws. The chief causes of the 
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Lord Kinnaird regretted to hear the 
determination of her Majesty’s Ministers 
to oppose the committee justly demanded 
on the part of the people, although after 
his own motion had been opposed on simi- 
lar grounds he could not be surprised. 
He denied, that it was the object of the 
petitioners to make this a Corn-law ques- 
tion. They only asked for inquiry, and 
it was refused by the Government because 
in addition to other reasons, they were 
afraid that the inquiry would convince 
themselves and others of the propriety of, 
and would lead to, a repeal of the Corn- 
laws. Her Majesty’s Government had, 
indeed, admitted, that the distress was 
great and severe, and that the people had 
borne it with great patience; yet it was 








distress were the great increase in me- | not words and sympathy alone, that they 
chanical power, and the immigration of | required. The spring time had passed 
labourers into the manufacturing districts, | when trade usually revived; the fearfel 
in consequence of another measure which | prospects of the coming winter had been 
he should never cease to condemn or to op- | ably exposed by the “noble and learned 
pose—he meant the New Poor-law. Cer-| Lord near him; and if they separated, 
tain men said they wished to equalise the | and did nothing, he would almost be in- 
wages of labour (it would be more correct | clined to think the question would be as 


to say they wished to beat down the wages | 
of labour), and they urged on the Poor- 
law commissioners to send down a number 


preening as it was deemed probable by the 
noble Earl opposite. The distress was 
not confined to the manufacturing dis- 


| 





of labourers to the manufacturing districts, | tricts; towns which were not manufactur- 
These agricultural labourers on the first ing were also affected ; but most of all, 
shock to trade were thrown out of employ- | the town of Liverpool. He had heard 
ment, having overstocked the district, and | that the right hon. Baronet, at the Lend 
hence the distress. The only remedy for of the Government, had, ata private meet- 
this distress prayed for in the petitions ing, questioned the delegates about Liver- 
presented by the noble Lord would aggra- | pool, supposing that Liverpool was not as 
vate a thousand fold the evils complained ! much equally distressed, as it was repre- 


of, and would produce immediately that 
which he feared was too rapidly approach- 
ing—a revolution in this country. With 
every intention to vote for the motion, the 
speech of the noble Lord, and the argu- 
guments he had used, had proved to him 
that no benefit whatever, but delay and 
delusion, would result from the motion. 
Talk of two or three weeks? Why, the 
inquiry would not end in two or three 
years—they would not last to the end of 
the inquiry. The inquiry would be into 
subjects which had nothing whatever to 
do with the causes of the present distress. 
If the rent of the landlords and the profits 
of the farmers were altogether annihilated, 
it would not benefit those who were dis- 
tressed, and who were as dear to him as 
to any noble Lord opposite. Apologising 
to their Lordships for having detained 
them, be should sit down, expressing his 
determination to oppose the motion. 


| sented with other towns. He had re- 
| ceived letters stating the existence of that 
| distress, describing it as very great, declar- 
| ing that the ship-builders and carpenters 
were out of employ, that the ships were in 
docks with brooms at their heads, and that 
it would not be less till they had gone fur- 
ne through the mill. One manufacturer 
said :-— 


“The existing distress is fearful, though we 
are said to be suffering comparatively little, 
looking at the manufacturing districts. As to 
ship-building here, there is positively nothing 
doing, and the carpenters are in such a state 
of distress, from want of employment, that 
some fears of insubordination are entertained, 
for they are a class little accustomed to priva- 
tions, and less disposed to suffer patiently. 
The shipping interest, you must be aware, 1s 
suffering dreadfully; the docks filled with 
broom-headed vessels, which may be pur~ 
chased for an old song. Some of the new 
North American built vessels sent here for 
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sale, are absolutely rotting, and if they remain 
long in dock. will have to be broken up. Those 
who do not find employment for their ships, 
are evety voyage sinking money, and if things 
do not mend soon, there must be some smash- 
ing among the owners, who are staving off the 
evil day. The porters are badly off, as Il know 
from experience among our own men, who 
can only occasionally get a job, when there 
happens to be a pretty good arrival of ships, 
and most of them have their extra clothes and 
furniture under pledge, and in many instances 
J have been induced to lend money to them, 
to be deducted from their wages, when we 
have some employment for them, and suchas I 
could place confidence in, and knowing them 
to be of steady habits.” 


Another added : 


“We shall not mend until we have gone 
further through the mill. I am quite prepared 
to hear of failures, to some extent, among the 
merchants in the American and East-India 
trade, particularly, and as to the shipping in- 
terest, it was never before in such a deplorable 
state. Every voyage sinks them deeper and 
deeper, and when a vessel is put on the berth, 
she may remain for six months, or proceed 
halfempty. As I said before, the docks are 
full of vessels, with brooms at their mast- 
heads, many new vessels lying until they are 
nearly rotten; and ere long, if things do not 
mend, the docks trust will become the greatest 
ship-owners, as they will have to take the 
ships for dock dues owing. There never were 
so many carpenters out of work, and an old 
and respectable sail-maker, tells me, that he 
has not known so many sail-makers out of 
work for the last thirty-five years. The sail 
lofts are crowded with sails, which the idle 
vessels have deposited there and have no occa- 
sion for. A respectable merchant informs me 
that he has a cargo of teak wood, extensively 
used in ship buildings, which he cannot sell ; 
when imported about six months ago, it was 
worth 4s. 6d., but no one will now give him 
3s. a-foot for it,” 


This state of things in a great trading 
town showed that the trade with foreign 
countries was particularly affected. The 
principal distress, however, was in the 
cotton districts, and it must be admitted 
that a good deal of their distress was 
owing to the great competition we met 
with in foreign markets. From year to 
year, since 1836, we had received lower 
prices for our goods. Grey sheeting, 
thirty-seven yards long the piece, sold, in 
1833, for 13s. 9d.; in 1834, it sold for 
14s.; in 1835, it sold for 16s.; and,-in 
1836, for 16s, 6d. From that period the 
price had gradually declined till now it 
was only 8s. It was the same with other 
descriptions of goods—the price was low- 
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ered one-half. We had shut ourselves 
out from foreign countries and had esta- 
blished manufactures to oppose us. In 
former years Prussia had made represen- 
tations to us, declaring that all she re- 
quired to take our goods was, that Great 
Britain should admit the produce of Prus- 
sia, yet what was the result? Mr. Cannin 
stated, in answer, that independent of the 
insuperable difficulties to such an ar- 
rangement, he would at once declare that 
England never could entertain the pro- 
posed alteration in the Corn-laws. Ina 
communication from Baron Maltzahn, the 
Prussian minister, to Mr. Canning, dated 
25th December, 1825, he found it said 
that— 


“ The modifications in respect to commerce 
which the English legislation has experienced 
in the last Session of Parliament, and the 
declarations which his Britannic Majesty’s 
Ministers have made on that subject to Parlia- 
ment, seem to warrant the expectation that the 
British Government is disposed to favour the 
commerce of foreign countries in proportion 
to the favours granted by those countries to 
the commerce of Great Britain. Assuming 
that such is the maxim which the British 
Government has adopted, it is requisite, in 
order to apply it to the commercial relations 
between the two states, to examine what are 
the principles followed by Prussia, in respect 
to its commerce with foreign countries, to 
what extent they are in accordance with the 
commercial system of Great Britain, and how 
far Prussia on her side has performed that 
which the British Government requires of 
other states? The duties levied on the pro- 
ductions of foreign make or manufacture, are 
generally only 10 per cent. ad valorem; some 
amount to 15 per cent. ; there are some which 
are more moderate. Prussia has long since 
fulfilled the conditions which the British Go- 
vernment annexed to the advantages which it 
is disposed to grant to foreign commerce. 
That ail that is required to enable a reciprocal 
freedom of commerce to be established be- 
tween the two states is, that Great Britain, on 
her part, should permit the free importation 
of the produce of Prussia. Prussia has been 
the first among the great powers to declare in 
favour of liberty of commerce; and she has 
constantly persevered in that system, notwithe 
standing the many inducements which might 
have led her to deviate from it. It would 
appear to result from all these considerations, 
that it would in every respect be for the ine 
terest of Great Britain to come to an under- 
standing with Prussia upon a commercial sys- 
tem, founded on liberal principles and ona 
strict reciprocity; and to grant to Prussia 
from the present moment, the advantages 
which Great Britain appears disposed eventu- 
ally to grant to all the other states which shall] 
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adopt the same system, The British Govern- 
ment would thereby give an evident proof of 
the sincerity of its disposition to favour foreign 
commerce ; and it would at the same time, be 
the most effectual, not to say the only means 
of inducing other powers to abandon their 
system of prohibition which obstructs all com- 
mercial relations. Assuming then, that it will 
be agreeable to the British Government to 
learn that Prussia is disposed to conclude a 
treaty of reciprocity, the court of Berlin has 
directed the undersigned to propose to his 
Excellency Mr. Canning, to enter into nego- 
tiations for that purpose. It would be ready 
to engage to make no change in its existing 
system for a certain number of years, and 
specifically not to increase the duties of import 
on English merchandise. But on the other 
hand, it expects that the British Government 
will allow the importation of Prussian corn 
subject to such duties as shall not exclude the 
possibility of carrying on that trade with a 
reasonable profit, and that it will grant greater 
facilities than it does at present to the impor- 
tation of timber coming from the ports of 
Prussia. As the produce of English industry 
finds a very extensive market in the Prussian 
monarchy, whilst, on the other hand, Prussia 
can only import into England the produce of 
its soil, and principally corn and wood, it is 
evident that it is only by granting facilities to 
the importation of these two articles, that it is 
possible to establish the relations between the 
two countries on a footing of reciprocity.” 


To which there was a reply made at 
the Council-chamber, Whitehall, Jan. 17, 
1826, by the right hon. the Lords of the 
Committee of Council appointed for the 
consideration of all matters relating to 
trade and foreign plantations :— 


“* Their Lordships having given their most 
serious and attentive consideration to the va- 
rious points adverted to in the above-mentioned 
note, are pleased to direct that a copy of the 
following minute be transmitted for the in- 
formation of Mr. Secretary Canning. The 
object of this note being to propose to enter 
into a negotiation with his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, for affording, if possible, a greater scope 
and facility to the commercial relations be- 
tween the two countries, the Lords of this 
committee cannot proceed to offer the observ- 
ations which have occurred to them upon the 
contents of the Prussian note, without first 
doing justice to the generally enlarged princi- 
ples which are professed by the Prussian go- 
vernment in matters of commerce, and without 
acknowledging the satisfaction which their 
Lordships feel at the assurance that it is the 
wish of that government to encourage, as much 
as possible, the practical application of those 
principles in the Prussian dominions, and in 
their relations with other states. The present 
overture is founded, as Baron Maltzahn states, 
tpon an inference derived by the Prussian 
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government from the proceedings in the last 
Session of Parliament, that ‘ his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment is disposed to favour the commerce 
of foreign states, in proportion to the favours 
granted by those states to the commerce of 
Great Britain. And he added, independently, 
however, of this insuperable difficulty, it be. 
comes his Majesty’s Government, in the judg- 
ment of this committee, when a proposal for 
altering our Corn-laws is made to us by a 
foreign government, as a condition of some- 
thing to be done or omitted by that Govern- 
ment, at once to declare that we never can 
entertain such a proposal. It is the decided 
opinion of this committee, that upon that sub- 
ject, involving, as it does, such immense inte- 
rest, so closely connected with the well-being 
and comfort of all classes of the community, 
and surrounded, as it is, with so many peculiar 
difficulties, our legislation must, at all times, 
be governed entirely by considerations origi- 
nating and centering among ourselves, and 
that it is only to be looked at incidentally, as 
affecting our relations with other states. In 
respect to the duties on timber, they have been 
imposed, and are continued, for the purpose of 
revenue; they are a tax upon consumption, to 
which all the observations of the paragraph, 
No. 7, in the Prussian note, in vindication of 
the like taxes in existing Prussia strictly 
apply.” 

We thus put an end at once to the va. 
luable commerce which might have taken 
place between this country and Prussia; 
and we had raised up a formidable com- 
petition in these markets. We had begun 
with Prussia, and we had been doing the 
same thing with regard to America. He 
found that in a despatch from Mr. Adding- 
ton to Mr. Canning, dated Washington, 
May 30, 1824, Mr. Addington writes,— 


*‘T have only to add, that had no restrictions 
on the importation of foreign grain existed in 
Europe generally, and especially in Great Bri- 
tain, I have little doubt that the tariff would 
never have passed through either houses of 
Congress, since the great agricultural states, 
and Pennsylvania especially, the main mover 
of the question, would have been indifferent, if 
not opposed to its enactment.” 

That tariff passed the Senate by a ma- 
jority of four voices; in the Congress, the 
third reading by a majority of three only ; 
and finally, passed by a majority of five ; 
every member, sick or well, being present. 
That was the consequence of not meeting 
foreign countries fairly. They had passed 
measures to encourage mannfactures, and 
they were forced to supply themselves 
because we would not take what they had 
to give us, in exchange for our manufac- 
tures. In answer to the argument that 
there was a want of power to consume, he 
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had only to say that in the two years 
before Mr. Clay’s tariff the Americans did 
consume a great deal more than they did 
afterwards. In 1831, the value of exports 
to America was 9,053,583/.; but in 1832, 
Mr. Clay’s bill, the new tariff, came into 
operation, and at once curtailed our trade 
to one-half, the annual value of exports 
being only 5,468,272/., and at that time 
the English minister at Washington de- 
clared that the tariff would not have 
been carried if any alteration had been 
made in the trade in Corn in this coun- 
try. In 1833 the trade rather recovered, 
the exports amounted to 7,579,699/.; 
in 1834 the value was 6,844,989/.; 
then came two years of increased pros- 
perity. The value of exports in 1835 
was 10,568,453/.; and in 1836 it was 
12,425,605/. The next year, 1837, the 
value of the exports fell to 4,695,225/. 
In the two years of 1835 and 1836 the 
trade had greatly increased, but how had 
the goods been paid for? The people of 
the country took shares in the banks and 
in railroads. The goods were paid for in 
something they had to give, or which they 
promised to give. The securities might 
be considered worthless now. But these 
facts showed that they had the power to 
consume a greater quantity of goods if 
they had only the means of paying for 
them. In 1838 the trade rallied, and the 
value of the exports reached 7,585,7601. ; 
in 1839 they came to 8,839,204I.; in 
1840 they had fallen again to 5,283,0201., 
although in the last year he believed the 
amount had been larger. This showed 
that the American people would consume 
much more if they could pay for it. At 
New Orleans parties were ready at once to 
take consignments from this country if 
they could send us consignments of flour. 
One of these parties had gone to France, 
to offer to take consignments of their 
woollen and cotton goods on the same 
terms, and he was met by the persons 
stating there that the home trade was so 
good, they must decline his offer, Ano- 
ther circumstance arising out of this state 
of things was worth mentioning. In 
America goods were lying unsold; and 
this answered the observation of the right 
hon. Baronet, that the exports had in- 
creased during the six months of this year 
over the six months of the former year. 
The home consumption of goods had fallen 
off, and the manufacturers had exported 
their goods, hoping to get something by 
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them, thinking that selling them at a loss 
was better than letting them ‘ie in the 
warehouses here. Mexico having adopted 
what he considered the wise course of 
commercial policy, a Mexican merchant 
came over to England, intending to give 
large orders for English goods, but he 
found that there were English goods in 
the American ports which he could buy 
cheaper than the people could afford to 
manufacture them for here. We only 
took from America her cotton and her 
tobacco, and the latter was only taken at 
a very high duty. We were raising in 
America manufactures to compete with us, 
At present the estimated annual produce 
of the cotton manufacture of the United 
Kingdom was 34,000,0001., which is three 
times more than the whole amount of ca- 
pital invested in the cotton manufactures 
of the United States, which, as appeared 
by returns made to Congress by the law of 
1840, was 10,220,4727. The number of 
persons now employed in the cotton ma- 
nufacture of the United States was only 
72,119, whilst in Great Britain the num. 
ber was 1,500,000. We were now encou- 
raging that country, by every means in our 
power, to manufacture for themselves—a 
country in which they had every advantage 
over us, except capital, and with their 
cotton close at hand—which had raised the 
consumption of cotton from 100,000 bales 
in 1826 to what we consumed in 1822, 
that is. 400,000 bales. All he said was, 
that if they refused inquiry they would 
refuse what he maintained was not wholly 
directed against the Corn-laws, they would 
refuse an inquiry to see how they could 
enable persons to get relief. They could 
obtain relief to-morrow if they would take 
American corn at a fixed duty of 6s. The 
only objection he could conceive was the 
treaties with other countries. He did not 
think that the agricultural interest could ob- 
ject, for as the price of carriage would have 
to be added to the 6s, duty and the price 
at New York, they never could have corn 
at a lower price than 55s. or 56s., and yet 
this change would at once enable the ma- 
nufacturers here to consign their manufac- 
tured articles to America, and we should 
thus set our looms going. He would not 
detain their Lordships at greater length, 
but would cordially support the motion of 
his noble and learned Friend. 

The Marquess of Clanricarde said, that 
when his noble and learned Friend near 
him had concluded his very able and most 
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eloquent speech, not being, like the noble 
Lord who had just sat down, quite desti- 
tute of hope, he had been anxious to hear 
how such a motion and such a speech would 
be replied to; and he owned that he was 
surprised at the weakness of the speech by 
which his noble Friend opposite (the Earl 
of Ripon) sought to induce their Lord- 
ships to reject the motion which had been 
honestly and powerfully advocated by his 
noble and learned Friend, because, except 
with reference to a single argument which 
his noble and learned Friend dismissed 
with two or three sentences, the uoble 
Earl had hardly applied himself to the 
speech of his noble and learned Friend, or 
to the facts of the motion before the House. 
What the noble Earl did argue, through- 
out four-fifths of his speech, was the corn 
question, because, having pre-determined 
in his own mind that his noble and learned 
Friend would argue the corn question, the 
noble Earl would not attend to any other 
of his cogent arguments. He did not 
think this was the proper time for arguing 
the corn question. After arguing the 
corn question, however, in England, the 
noble Earl had gone to America, and then 
showing that they were prosperous when 
they took twelve millions of our goods, he 
added that they were afraid of competing 
with us because our wages were so low. 
Here the noble Lord had touched the 
strongest argument on the Corn-laws, be- 
cause if they did take our manufactures, 
we were obliged to be paid in worthless 
scrip. And upon the other question, as to 
wages, they evidently did not depend upon 
the high price of food. If we imported 
our food from America, and yet if wages 
were high in America, there was an end of 
the argument that high prices were ne- 
cessary to produce high wages. It was 
not, perhaps, the argument of his noble 
Friend (the Earl of Ripon), but it was the 
argument of those who supported his noble 
Friend with their votes, and who assisted 
him perhaps more by their votes than by 
their speeches. The chief argument, how- 
ever, by which this motion was met was, 
that if it were granted it would cause dis- 
appointment to the people, and would 
therefore aggravate the evil. He said that 
this was a mockery. Could they tell a 
man who was reduced to the lowest point 
of despair, that if they granted a com- 
mittee to institute an inquiry, which 
might raise some little hope, they would 
only aggravate the evil? If they would 
not enter into an inquiry merely because 
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examination might make matters worse, 
they would by that very statement reduce 
the condition of the people to a worse 
state than it could be after any inquiry. 
The noble Earl who usually sat at the 
Table (Earl Stanhope) did point out many 
other things into which they must inquire ; 
and he had argued much more wisely than 
the noble Earl opposite, when he said that 
on account of the vastness of the inquiry 
he could not consent to the motion. Let 
them look carefully at the state of the 
country now that Ministers proposed to 
prorogue Parliament without the slightest 
intimation, happen what may, that Parlia- 
ment will meet again at an earlier period 
than usual, They had heard nothing of 
that kind stated. Let them look at the 
state of things which the delegates had 
represented, and which Sir Robert Peel 
declared to be incontrovertible. Distress 
was shown to exist in all the commercial, 
manufacturing, and mining districts of the 
country. He had been informed also that 
it began to be felt in the southern and 
northern agricultural districts. He did 
not vouch for the fact, but he believed it ; 
and he defied any man who knew the in- 
terests of the country to deny that it must 
come to that. The agriculturists must be 
sufferers by the distress which all others 
felt in such a great degree. With all this 
before them what did Ministers propose 
to do before Parliament rose? Their 
Lordships had seen all the measures except 
one that they ra They had passed 
the tariff and the Income-tax. It was 
monstrous to suppose that the new tariff 
would revive trade during the next six 
months. What was the other bill to be 
brought before them ? The Poor-law Bill. 
That measure might be good in itself. 
There were rumours about town of meet- 
ings to be held, and of declarations to be 
made, that by this bill the Ministers would 
stand or fall. The Government had given 
no answer to the rumours, and they were, 
perhaps, to be believed. With regard to 
the Poor-law, he believed it to be the best 
measure that could be proposed ; but how 
could the Poor-law Bill remedy the state 
of things existing at present? The poor- 
rates were everywhere rising, and even if 
they confiscated the whole of the pro- 
perty in the most distressed districts, he 
doubted whether they could maintain the 
poor. The question of poor-rates pressed 
upon every part of the community, and 
upon every one charged with the payment 
of the increased poor-rates they had placed 
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the grievous burden of the Income-tax. 
He thought that enough had not been said 
that night as to the state of distress among 
the manufacturers, and among the trading 
interests in detail. In the very town in 
which they were sitting, though the influx 
of company had been quite as great as 
usual, although the town had been very 
full, he believed that the shopkeepers 
would tell them, almost without an excep- 
tion, that they had hardly ever had so bad 
aseason. The distress was great through- 
out every part of the country. It was in- 
cumbent upon Parliament to look into this 
state of things, and see if they could not 
propose some alleviation during the coming 
winter. His noble and learned Friend had 
only done justice to the suffering in- 
habitants of the country when he spoke of 
their patience. It was perhaps unwise to 
hint at the possibility of a change in this 
respect ; but human nature could only 
carry forbearance to a certain extent. It 
was impossible to state to what extreme 
famine might drive the people ; and it had 
been said elsewhere that Government 
would feel it its duty to maintain the public 
peace. They might, indeed, send down a 
sufficient number of troops or constables to 
enforce the supremacy of the law, but that 
was not establishing tranquillity ; it was 
only taking precautions that in case of 
civil war they would be victors. But sup- 
posing thousands, and hundreds of thou- 
sands, to be reduced to a state of famine, 
was it to be said that Ministers might re- 
tire from their duties and do nothing? 
However great might be their influence, 
he did not believe that it would have power 
enough to induce Parliament to relinquish 
itsduty, even were they disposed to abandon 
theirs. It might be inconvenient to some 
to enter into this wide and deep inquiry, 
but the state of the country was such, that 
some inconvenience must be submitted to 
—if not, worse might follow. Was it fit, 
as his noble and learned Friend had asked, 
to tell the people that they must endure 
their sufferings, because Ministers could 
not consent to the inconvenience of Parlia- 
ment sitting a week or two longer? Be- 
fore he sat down, he wished to say that he 
did not concur in an observation made by 
his noble and Jearned Friend, on what was 
supposed to have fallen from Lord John 
Russell in another place. Nothing could 
be more mistaken than the notion upon 
this subject prevailing out of doors. What 
Lord John Russell had stated, was that 
those who represented him and others who 
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acted with him as hostile to the agricul- 
tural interest, must have heads as dense as 
the clay they cultivated. His Lordship 
had not spoken, nor had intended to speak, 
disrespectfully of any class of persons, but 
merely to allude to those who mistook or 
misrepresented his views and opinions. 
He should undoubtedly vote for the motion 
of his noble and learned Friend, unless he 
heard from some Member of the Govern- 
ment that they intended to adopt some re- 
medy, whether temporary or permanent, 
or if they could not find one to call Parlia- 
ment together to consider what course 
ought to be adopted. No man with asafe 
conscience could say that matters ought to 
remain as they were. The distress was 
not denied and could hardly be exag- 
gerated, and was it fit that it should be left 
to haphazard, or rather with the certainty 
that the condition of such vast masses of 
the people would daily become worse? Not 
only might numbers of our fellow-creatures 
perish, but property might become in- 
secure, and something like that state of 
things, which a noble Earl (Earl Stanhope) 
had called anarchy, might be the result. 
Viscount Melbourne said, that it was not 
his intention to enter into the multifarious 
topics and arguments introduced into the 
discussion, His noble and learned Friend 
had introduced his proposition by a speech 
upon which no praise could be bestowed 
that was not deserved. He was always 
able, always eloquent ; but he had never 
heard him deliver an address more tem- 
perate, or more free from exaggeration. 
It was impossible to deny the melancholy, 
the awful state of some parts of the coun- 
try—it was useless to attempt to disguise 
the fact ; and making allowance for that 
degree of heightening which was natural 
to those who wished to promote a favourite 
object, it must be admitted on all hands 
that the amount of distress was both 
afflicting and alarming. Suffering and 
failures among the manufacturing part of 
the population had occurred before, but 
what peculiarly impressed him at the pre. 
sent moment was, that there appeared to 
be no spring or elasticity in the country 
to enable it to recover from its condition. 
That consideration must fill all thinking 
minds with apprehension ; but at the same 
time, it was not to be disputed that there 
were difficulties and dangers to be looked 
forward to as not only possible, but even 
probable. A country subsisting to a great 
extent by manufacturing industry, with 
vast masses of population dependent upon 
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the demand of foreign countries and our 
own for manufactured goods, always stood 
upon the brink of a precipice, or at all 
events, was exposed to the risk of a mighty 
danger when those vast masses were 
thrown out of employment. The destitu- 
tion of such persons was a calamity which 
must, by a wise statesman, be contemplated. 
The strength of the public mind, patriotism 
and high feeling might be able to furnish 
an alleviation, if not a remedy; and ad- 
mitting the extent of the evil, it was un- 
questionably fit, in the present case, to 
consider whether any remedy, temporary 
or otherwise, could be afforded. After 
listening to the speech of his noble and 
learned Friend, and, indeed, to the 
whole course of the debate, he must say 
that it did not appear to him that any 
good purpose could be answered, or that it 
would be wise or prudent, if the House 
appointed the select committee. His 
noble and learned Friend’s speech might 
be said to have been solely directed to an 
alteration of the Corn-laws; true it was 
that his noble and learned Friend had 
added, that he did not exclude other topics, 
such as the questions relating to machinery 
or the currency, but he was not aware that 
any good could be done by the inquiry. 
He perfectly agreed in what had been 
stated by several noble Lords, that if there 
were any chance of discovering the means 
of alleviating distress, the period of the 
Session at which the investigation was to 
be commenced was an objection that ought 
not to be entertained for 2a moment. What 
the House had to consider was, whether 
the course proposed was likely to be at- 
tended with a beneficial effect. His noble 
and learned Friend had said that he did 
not exclude other questions ; but his whole 
speech had related to the Corn-law : and 
when the House was called upon to appoint 
a select committee, it ought to recollect 
the cases in which it was usual to take 
that course. If the Government were 
distrusted, and it was thought that it was 
unwilling to adopt necessary measures—if 
its integrity were doubted, or it was sup- 
posed that it did not see a question in the 
right point of view, in those cases a select 
committee might be usefully appointed. 
Government might ask for a select com- 
mittee in order to strengthen its own 
hands and support its own views. If the 
subject were one of novelty and difficulty, 
then the previous consideration of it might 
properly be delegated to a select committee. 
Such was not the case here. If there 
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were a question which more than any other 
had been inquired into and discussed, it 
was that of the Corn-laws. He did not 
mean to assert no further advantage could 
be gained by a fresh investigation ; but 
surely the House was ripe enough to de- 
termine the matter without new informa- 
tion. Their Lordships would also be 
pleased to recollect that a bill had already 
been passed upon the subject in the course 
of the present Session; he did not say 
that that bill was a wise one—on the con- 
trary, he did not think it founded upon 
sound principles ; but it had been adopted 
by Parliament, and it was impossible to 
deny that great danger and evil arose from 
perpetual changes in legislation. The 
effect of appointing the proposed committee 
would be to produce a general opinion that 
the question of the Corn-laws was still 
afloat and unsettled. He believed that the 
apprehension of change would do more 
harm than any new inquiry could possibly 
do good. It would do more harm, in his 
opinion, than even the maintenance of the 
existing law, even if it were fraught with 
all the evils and objections that had been 
laid to its charge. He was not of opinion 
that the whole of the evils of the country 
had been occasioned by the Corn-laws ; 
consequeutly he did not think that an im- 
mediate remedy would be found in their 
repeal. Being convinced that the appoint- 
ment of a committee would be productive 
of no advantage, but the cause of much 
evil ; and that if an alteration of the Corn- 
laws were expedient, the House miglit pro. 
ceed to make it without previous inquiry, 
he could not vote for the motion of his 
noble and learned Friend. 

The Earl of Radnor certainly intended 
to vote for the committee, and could 
scarcely believe, until he saw it, that the 
noble Viscount who had just sat down 
would vote against it. The state of the 
country was admitted to be most calamitous, 
although some of those who asserted that 
the distresses could not be exaggerated, 
did so with a sort of reserve or drawing 
back, as if they did not quite believe what 
they were not prepared to deny. Had 
those noble Lords read the report of the 
commissioners sent down to inquire into 
the condition of Stockport? If they had, 
they must be aware of the true state of 
the case in that affiicted town six months 
ago, and every day since matters had been 
gradually growing worse. Was it fit, then, 
to make some attempt to lessen the amount 
of distress? The noble Viscount contended 
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that inquiry might do great harm and could 
do no good; but was there any guod 
coming from any other quarter? Had the 
new Corn-law, the Income-tax, or the 
tariff, done anything to relieve distress? 
lt was promised that the new Corn-law 
would do great good: had it done it? It 
was said that the duty had been reduced 
by it from 23s, to 9s.; but what advantage 
was this reduction when the 9s, was just 
as prohibitory as the 23s.? He had moved 
for a comparative return of the quantity 
of wheat admitted up to this time last 
year and in the present year; and it ap- 

ared that only 49,000 quarters more had 
sae admitted this year than last ; of that 
49,000 quarters, 40,000 were colonial 
wheat, upon which a duty of only 1s, was 
paid. The price also was higher this year 
than last. Thus it was evident that the 
Corn-bill had done no good. Then, would 
anybody say that the Income-tax had done 
any good? What good had arisen from 
the tariff? On the contrary, injury would 
be inflicted by it; and these three mea- 
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Then the present Ministers came into 
office and produced their measures, pro- 
mising that those measures would do 
everything, but in fact, they had done 
nothing. Was the country to be left for 
many months, during the whole autumn 
and winter, without any attempt to alle- 
viate the existing state of suffering? Did 
Ministers admit their own incompetence, 
and yet refuse to allow the House to en- 
deavour to find out a remedy? Distress 
was not only increasing, but it was reach- 
ing a class of persons who did not like to 
go into the side-door of a pawnbroker’s, 
but were admitted at the front door, and 
pawned their plate, instead of what were 
technically called soft goods. The business 
of pawnbrokers was thus changing, and 
distress was ascending highcr and higher. 
Was it intended to be said that in this 
state of things nothing ought to be done ? 
The foolish clients of his noble and learned, 
| but weak-minded Friend, insisted that the 
| Corn-laws had a great deal to do with dis- 
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sures formed the whole of the Ministerial | Parliament became convinced that they 
budget. This was the end of it, and all | were in the right, was not the New Corn- 
that Ministers intended to do. The right | law to be repealed merely because it was 
hon. Baronet at the head of the Govern- | enacted two months ago? If so, what was 
ment was reported to have said, ‘* These | the meaning of the little clause near the 





are my measures.” He had called him- 
self a doctor, and had produced his reme- 
dies. ‘Try them,” said he, ‘and see if 
they will do you no good.” Not only had 
they done no good, but matters had 
become worse and worse. 
could do nothing, was that a reason 
why Parliament should do nothing? 
Surely a committee might make inquiry 
—inquiry could do no harm, The noble 
Earl (the Earl of Ripon) had objected be- 
cause the proceeding would not be con- 
ducted impartially. How did that appear ? 
His noble and learned Friend (Lord 
Brougham) had told the House what en- 
lightened merchants and manufacturers 
were prepared to prove. Were their facts 
and opinions worth nothing? Were they 
foolish people who had imposed upon the 
weakness of his noble and learned Friend ? 
Those who voted against the motion must 
either conclude that his noble and learned 
Friend did not himself believe what he 
had stated he could prove, or that what he 
could prove from the mouths of expe- 
rienced and intelligent men was not 
worthy of consideration. When the last 
Ministers were in office, they produced 
their measures—measures which would 
have done good ; but they were rejected. 
VOL. LXIV, {Ric 
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‘end respecting the repeal of it? He be- 
| lieved, that the immediate effect of a re- 
| peal of it would be to revive trade and 
| relieve distress. Such had been the case 
| in 1826, in consequence of the mere pro- 
posal to give Ministers the power of intro- 
' ducing 500,000 quarters of wheat by order 
in council. When it was urged in the 
debate that such a measure would have 
no immediate effect, Mr. Canning an- 
swered it, by producing letters from prac- 
tical manufacturers asserting that instant 
and considerable benefit had been produced. 
The very hint of an intention to do some- 
thing to relieve the distress, at that time 
attributed to the Corn-laws, had been fol- 
lowed by relief. If Ministers would now 
only undertake to inquire, the same result 
would follow. On these grounds, he 
should vote for the motion, without saying 
one word respecting the lateness of the 
Session, an argument which he did not be- 
lieve any noble Lord would venture to 
urge. 
Lord Wharncliffe remarked that in 1826 
no corn was to be admitted under the price 
of 80s., while the duty was to be 12s. 
(The Earl of Radnor: It was not to be 
higher than 12s.) True, the noble Earl 
was correct. In common with other noble 
2T 
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Lords, he felt great admiration for the 
speech of the noble and learned Lord (Lord 
Brougham), but it could not be disputed 
that his main argument was, that the 
Corn-laws occasioned the prevailing dis- 
tress. When, however, noble Lords talked 
of repealing the Corn-laws, it ought to be 
recollected that other interests were to be 
consulted besides those of the manufac- 
turers ; and if Parliament evinced any dis- 
position to repeal the present law, he was 
satisfied that the fears thereby introduced 
among agriculturists would greatly aggra- 
vate the prevailing difficulties. If they 
thought that any good could come of an 
inquiry, they would be most blameable 
if they refused an investigation ; but he 
could not help thinking that the repeal of 
a law which had been only passed eight 
weeks ago would tend to aggravate the 
distress which unfortunately prevailed. He 
would not trouble the House at any length 
at that hour of the night, but would 
merely conclude by remarking that those 
noble Lords could scarcely be serious who 
expected the Government to pledge them- 
selves to call the Legislature together 
whilst yet events were in the womb of 
fate. He would make no such promise 
on the part of the Government, but would 
content himself with saying that they 
would take every measure they thought 
necessary and expedient whenever they 
found that exigency arose. 

Lord Brougham replied, that he did not 
accuse the noble Lord in the other House 
of Parliament of having applied the ex- 
pression, “ the farmers’ wits are dense as 
the clay they till,” in any offensive sense. 
On the contrary, he was well aware that 
that noble Lord had never intended to use 
the expression in the sense which it was 
attributed to him; and to show that he 
could not have had his noble Friend’s ex- 
pression in his eye, he had made use of 
other phrases as to the manufactures, which 
had never been applied to them by any 
person in any way. With respect to the 
motion before the House, he had heard 
nothing to shake his conviction of the 
high expediency, of the absolute necessity 
of such an inquiry. What had been the 
objections urged to it? It had been said, 
that it was to be an inquiry only di- 
rected to one point—that of the Corn- 
laws. He denied that such was the case. 
It might have been the inference from his 
arguments that the distress which all 
admitted to exist, which all allowed to 
be most grievous, was not owing to the 
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influence of the seasons—was not owing to 
machinery—was not owing to over-pro- 
duction—was not owing to faulty legisla- 
tion at home or abroad. If these four 
causes should be excluded as causes of 
distress—if all should think that he had 
demonstrated that the distress was not 
owing to them—if all agreed in that, then, 
indeed, might noble Lords say that only 
one cause remained behind, and that was 
faulty legislation with respect to corn, and 
not only with respect to corn, but with 
respect to trade generally. No one could 
approve more than he did of the changes 
introduced by the New Customs Bill. He 
approved of the relaxation of prohibitory 
duties just as much as his noble Friend 
near him (Lord Stanhope) disapproved of 
them. He only lamented that the change 
had not gone far enough; that it was 
limited in its extent; and that it left many 
important articles untouched. But for 
the very same reasons as he would wish to 
see prohibitory duties removed from corn, 
he would wish to remove them from many 
other articles ; and three years ago he had 
presented an unanimous resolution of the 
Corn-law repeal delegates against all pro- 
tecting duties generally, therefore he de- 
nied that this was a debate upon the Corn- 
laws. It was said, however, that an in- 
vestigation would cause alarm among the 
agriculturists, and would produce general 
commercial distress. But he believed that 
in many respects the result would be to 
tranquillise those whom it was stated it 
would alarm. Did their Lordships think 
that no benefit would result from a full 
discussion, from a searching inquiry as to 
what the real cause or causes of distress 
might be? They would remember that 
they were agreed only as to the fact of 
distress existing. As to the cause they all 
differed. Upon that point there were 
almost as many opinions as there were 
speakers in the debate. Even those who 
agreed that restrictive laws formed one 
cause of the distress, differed as to the 
lengths to which they were inclined to go 
in removing them. He, for one, did not 
by any means ascribe these distresses solely 
to the Curn-laws. He believed that the 
Corn-laws occasioned a great part of the 
distress. But let them recollect that 
when men were plunged into misfortune, 
they were apt to throw the entire blame 
upon what appeared to them to be the 
most conspicuous and apparent cause. 
Let them remember that, and let them 
remember that if it were only to show how 
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exaggerated such a view of matters as 
attributing the distress solely to the Corn- 
laws was—if it were only to show that 
those who entertained this opinion had 
adopted false estimates—only to satisfy 
them of their mistake by a full and fair in- 
quiry--if they should come to the conclu- 
sion that wholly or in part the Corn-laws 
had been unjustly charged as having occa- 
sioned the distress, and that their repeal 
was in whole or in part falsely looked to 
for a remedy—if nothing more should re- 
sult from the inquiry than this, then he 
should turn round on those who were in 
favour of the Corn-laws, and ask them 
whether there was anything that could 
more help their cause, that could more for- 
ward their views, than such ab inquiry ? 
But they would say that there was no 
prospect of their coming to any such con- 
clusion. Did they say that—those who 
held the Corn-laws to be perfect? They 
surely could not maintain such a doctrine. 
If they believed that the Corn-law was 
a good law—if they conscientiously be- 
lieved that, they could have no fear of 
the result of an inquiry—they should be 
the last men tc oppose an investigation. 
Was it not possible that the result of 
the inquiry might be to show that he 
was wrong in his statements with re- 
ference to the seasons? It had been said 
that while good seasons continued there 
co-existed general prosperity, but that, as 
in the last four years, there had been bad 
harvests, there had been also distress. He 
certainly admitted that such had been the 
fact, and that the fact gave plausibility to 
the doctrine. Now if it could be shown 
that the fluctuations of the seasons pro- 
duced distress, surely such a proof would 
be a boon to the friends of the Corn-law 
and in their creed to the country at 
large. Their Lordships would permit 
him to say that, if it should so result, 
that it appeared that not man was to 
blame, but that it was the seasons 
which produced the distress, anything 
more tending to pacify, to tranquillize 
the country, to maintain the peace and 
good order of society, and give stability 
tothe Government, it was out of the power 
of his mind to conceive. These were among 
the results which an inquiry might lead to, 
for he would be a bold man who should say 
that no inquiry could throw light upon a 
subject on which so many conflicting 
opinions were entertained. Would any 
man try to convince him of this, that 
if they were to go into inquiry, that 
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all the manufacturers, that all the mer- 
chants, who would be examined before 
them, would fail in giving them facts 
which could possibly throw light upon the 
subject ? For they must be prepared to 
affirm that proposition, to negative the 
possibility of new information being attain- 
able, before, in the present state of the 
country, and after what Parliament had 
done and had left undone, they could agree 
to reject the inquiry. But it had also 
been urged that, if granted, it would be 
carried on with partiality, with prejudice. 
If he had not said enough to show that he 
himself entertained no prejudice or par- 
liality upon the subject —that he should be 
ready to enter upon the inquiry as calmly, 
as judicially, as if he were on the Bench 
administering justice, then he should in 
vain hope that any asseverations of his 
own impartiality, a freedom from all ex- 
cited feeling would alter the opinions 
of their Lordships, or change their expec- 
tations. But let him rather proceed to 
another answer which had been made to 
him, and remind their Lordships that the 
course which he wished them to take had 
been on another occasion adopted. Manu- 
facturing distress! Had there never been 
any distress of another kind? Had they 
never lived through times of agricultural 
distress? And what had happened at 
such periods? In such times had there 
been no inquiry—no investigation—no- 
thing but legislation or non-legislation ? 
No such thing. What if the question had 
been entertained—what, if an inquiry had 
been then gone into—what if such motion 
as the present had been carried—what if 
the Government had brought them forward 
~—what, if the words of the motion be- 
fore the House were the very words in 
which a committee was moved for and ob- 
tained by the Government upon the agri- 
cultural distress in 1822? It was said that 
such motions as the present were only 
brought forward with the intention of em- 
barrassing the Government ; but what if a 
similar motion was made by a Government 
itself; and what if that motion had ob- 
tained the concurrence of Parliament—a 
motion exactly like the present one, with 
the exception of the change of the word 
agricultural into manufacturing? Then 
why not treat manufacturing distress 
as you had done agricultural? But 
great stress had been laid upon fears of 
alarming and exciting the country. Now, 
he believed that the inquiry would tend 
more than anything else to tranquillize the 
2T2 
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agriculturists. He would give an in- 
stance to show the probability of this 
—an instance which was too recent to 
be denied, and too striking to be for. 
gotten. He would recall their Lord- 
ships’ attention to the alarm which existed 
among the agriculturists on the com- 
mencement of the tariff. Those who were 
concerned with the grazing counties in 
the north and west of England knew, and 
would bear him out, when he stated, that 
there never was a moment of greater alarm 
—of greater inconvenience— experienced 
in agriculture, than was felt at the time he 
alluded to. The panic occasioned by the 
false idea of the vast number of foreign 
cattle which would be imported, was almost 
greater than he thought rational beings 
could have felt. It was advertised in 
more places than one, that directly the 
tariff came into operation, meat would be 
sold for 4d. per Ib., and in some places 
even, as it was stated, for 3d.; and the 
result was great alarm, great inconvenience, 
for some weeks a desertion of the mar- 
kets. But all this panic had already 
vanished. In no one county of England 
could they find a vestige of the late panic. 
The people had come to their senses, 
they found that it was a delusion under 
which they had laboured. Now, here 
was an instance of the effects of reflexion 
and inquiry. And sure he was, that if 
those who were so much alarmed at the 
prospect of the introduction of foreign corn 
were to enter into a calm but searching 
investigation of the matter, their fears 
would be very much lessened if not en- 
tirely put an end to. But the noble Vis- 
count (Viscount Melbourne) who had been 
so well answered by the noble Earl (Earl 
of Radnor) that he ought to apologise for 
adding a word on the subject, had main- 
tained that these distresses are necessary 
parts of our commercial system, and that 
there is no use in training the cause of 
what are necessary and remediless evils. 
He denied their being necessary, and he 
denied their being remediless, as long as 
you refuse to inquire into the remedies 
propounded. He had none of the gloomy 
apprehensions which seemed to fill his 
noble Friend’s mind, when contemplating 
the artificial state from mercantile affairs. 
He had unbounded confidence in those 
resources, which providence had permitted 
us to amass beyond all other nations, and 
felt no alarm at their failing to uphold our 
prosperity ; ifthe hand of man, the foolish 
measures of our own bad policy were only 
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withheld, and full scope given to our com. 
mercial powers. If indeed, we are fated to 
undergo so sad a recourse as his noble 
Friend seemed to have made up his mind 
to witness; if the course of wealth like 
that of empire be irrevocably appointed 
to take its way westward ; if the Mirades 
wrought by gregarious industry, concen- 
trated skill, and accumulated capital, must 
no more be displayed among us, but re- 
moved to the banks of the Hudson and the 
Ohio; we must resign ourselves in humble 
submission to the decree; but it is our 
bounden duty first of all to be sure that 
this sentence has gone forth, that we are 
not ourselves doing the work of our own 
destruction, and that we have not within 
ourselves the means of arresting the 
catastrophe. The noble and learned Lord 
concluded by saying, that the paramount 
importance of the subject had induced him 
to trespass so long upon their Lordships’ 
attention. 

Their Lordships divided :—Contents 14; 
Not-Contents 61: Majority 47. 
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Mines anp CoL.ierizs Commis- 
s10n.] Mr. Stansfield wished to ask a 
question of the right hon. Baronet the 
Secretary for the Home Department, rela- 
tive to the second report of the Mines and 
Collieries Commissioners. The commis- 
sion bore date the 20th of October, 1840; 
and their first report was dated the 2Ist 
of April, 1842. Jn that report they said 
that they had given a faithful account of 
the state of the children and young per- 
sons in mines and collieries as to their 
bodily condition, but the effect of the 
system on their morals would be best col- 
lected from their next report. Now, what 
he wished to know was, when that report 
would be ready ? 

Sir J. Graham said, as the hon, Gen- 
tleman had informed him of his intention 
to put this question to him to-day, he 
deemed it right to make a communication 
to the commissioners on the subject, to 
which he had not yet received an answer. 
He had, however, received a verbal com- 
munication, stating that the report was in 
progress; but he was not able to say whe- 
ther it would or would not be ready before 
the end of the Session. 


Corporations. 


Spiritual Instruction ror Ca- 
THOLIC Prisoners.| Mr. 7’. Duncombe 
wished to know whether her Majesty’s 
Ministers intended to carry out the recom- 
mendation contained in the report of the 
Criminal-law commissioners, with respect 
to providing spiritual instruction for of- 
fenders of the Roman Catholic religion 
confined in her Majesty’s gaols, 

Sir J. Graham could not do better, in 
answer to the question of the hon. Gen- 
tleman, than refer to the terms of the 
report itself :— 

“It would not be judicious for the Govern- 
ment to withdraw the consideration of the 
subject from the Legislature. ‘They could not 
do so without opening a question of the great- 
est national importance—the greatest delicacy 
—and one on which Parliament had already 
decided.” 


MuniciraL Corrorations.] Mr. 
Leader said he rose to make a complaint 
of what he considered a very unfair and 
dishonest act on the part of some Mem- 
bers of the Government. On Saturday 
morning, a very few minutes before 3 
o’clock, the Municipal Corporations Bill 
was read a third time and passed. Now, 
it would be in the recollection of the 
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was moved at a late hour at night that 
the bill should be committed, he objected 
to proceeding with that stage of the mea- 
sure without further discussion. He had, 
however, waved his objection on the ex- 
press understanding that the bill should 
not pass until it was fully discussed. He 
had given way, because he did not wish 
to obstruct the Government. At that 
time he had stated that the most material 
clauses of the bill, those introduced by the 
hon. Member for Worcester (Sir T. Wilde) 
had been expunged, and that the bill was 
wholly different from what it had been. 
But, contrary to the good faith of hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, he found that the 
bill had been passed, at a late hour, with- 
out observation. It must have been very 
late when it passed, because he voted on 
the question of adjournment, and had 
then gone away, not thinking that the bill 
would be proceeded with. A breach of 
faith had, therefore, been committed ; and 
if Gentlemen opposite meant to conduct 
business in that manner, they must expect 
their political opponents to throw every 
possible obstacle in their way. In future, 
therefore, he should adopt every Parlia- 
mentary means in his power to oppose 
any Government bill of which he disap- 
proved. That was the only mode of meet- 
ing so unfair and unjust a proceeding 
as that which had been adopted in this 
instance. 

Sir R. Peel said, he was not aware that 
the bill had been read a third time. If 
the hon. Gentieman had communicated 
his wish on the subject, he was sure the bill 
would not have been read a third time. He 
thought it was very probable, as the bill 
had stood some time for a third reading, 
that the motion was made by some hon. 
Gentleman who was not aware of the un- 
derstanding referred to by the hon. Mem- 
ber. He was sorry that such a circum- 
stance should have occurred, but he was 
sure that the third reading had been 
moved by some hon. Member who was 
not cognizant of the understanding which 
had been alluded to. 

Sir G. Clerk said, the bill had stood for 
a third reading for several nights. He 
was not aware that it was intended to 
move any amendments to the bill; and 
the Attorney-General, who moved the 
third reading, understood that no amend- 
ment would be moved. 

Mr. Leader said, that for three months 
the bill, night after night, had been post- 
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poned. The Attorney-General, he thought, 
must have known that it was not intended 
to suffer the bill to pass without discus. 
sion, especially with reference to the 
clauses of the hon. Member for Worcester, 
which had been expunged. 

The matter ended. 


Lorp Auckuanp.] Sir R. Peel: Sir, 
in rising to move the Order of the Day 
for the House resolving itself into a Com- 
mittee of Supply, I wish to notice a state- 
ment made by a noble Lord opposite 
(Viscount Pa!merston) or the last night, or 
the last night but one, when the House 
met. That statement was made with re- 
ference to the policy pursued by the late 
Government as to the war in Affghanistan. 
The noble Lord stated, that her Majesty’s 
present Government had suggested that 
Lord Auckland should remain as Go- 
vernor-general of India, and that appli- 
cation had been made to him by her 
Majesty’s Government for that purpose, 
Thence the noble Lord had inferred that 
there was.an approval on the part of her 
Majesty’s Gowernment of the policy that 
had been pursued in India. Now, I must 
decidedly protest against any such infe 
ence. In the first place, I should say, 
that if her Majesty's Government had 
been disposed to avail themselves of the 
services of Lord Auckland in India, it was 
not thence to be inferred that, therefore, 
they consented to make themselves a party 
to his policy. There must be every dis- 
position on the part of a Government, 
(whatever difference, in point of political 
feeling, might exist on various subjects), 
considering that Lord Auckland had for 
four years devoted the whole of his time 
and attention to the duties of his office, to 
avoid doing anything which might imply a 
reflection on the person intrusted with the 
discharge of such important duties, It 
was natural and generous to abstain from 
any act that might imply an unfavourable 
opinion, and might render still greater the 
difficulties of the situation in which he 
was placed. I am sorry that the noble 
Lord should have rested his information 
on a private letter, addressed from one 
gentleman to another; and, as I under- 
stand the matter, the communication was 
conveyed in a private letter from Lord 
Ellenborough to Lord Auckland. [ must 
confess | am surprised at the nable Lord’s 
information, even if the impression it 
tended to excite were correct, I must say 
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1 heard with surprise the noble Lord’s 
statement; I was, however, af the time 
unwilling to make any reference to it, for 
I did not expect the introduction of the 
question of the policy of the war in Aff- 
ghanistan on the third night of the debate 
on the resolutions of the hon. Member for 
Greenock ; and I certainly am desirous, 
in a matter which at all affects the con- 
duct and character of a Governor-general 
of India who was about to return to this 
country—I am desirous to collect the best 
information as to the facts of the case 
before I offer any contradiction to the 
statement of the noble Lord. I certainly 
do not recollect having been a party to 
any proposal such as that to which the 
noble Lord had on a former evening re. 
ferred ; yet, at the same time, as the noble 
Lord had said, that the communication 
was conveyed in a private letter from Lord 
Ellenborough to Lord Auckland, it is im- 
possible for me to offer any contradiction. 
As to the letter, however, I can find no 
such public letter; and certainly I could 
add, no such proposition as that which 
has been referred to had been made with 
the knowledge and sanction of the Go- 
vernment ; but I knew the high opinion 
which was entertained by Lord Ellen- 
borough of Lord Auckland—I knew that 
opinion was of the most generous kind, 
and in proof of this I need only refer to the 
expressions used by Lord Ellenborough 
at a dinner given to him on the eve of his 
departure for India by the directors of the 
East India Company, on the 3d of No- 
vember last. On that occasion my noble 
Friend spoke of Lord Auckland in these 
generous terms :— 


“ He felt also that he was about to succeed 
a man who, in the office of Governor-general 
had, he rejoiced to have this opportunity of 
declaring, exhibited great practical ability in 
the administration of affairs. In fact, it was a 
source of great personal as well as public satis- 
faction to him, united as he had been with the 
Earl of Auckland in former times by ties of 
the closest friendship, to observe the indefa- 
tigable industry, the great ability, and the 
extensive knowledge he had brought to the 
investigation, elucidation, and management 
of all the great questions which had come 
before his Government.”’ 


That was the public testimony, the 


generous testimony, of one political oppo- 
nent to another. I have referred to my 


own communications with the Board of 
Directors on the subject of Lord Auck- 
land. I shall not undertake to answer for 
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any communication which might have 
been made from Lord Ellenborough to 
Lord Auckland in the same generous 
spirit, but these are the facts of the case 
as far as 1 can ascertainthem. Imme- 
diately on accepting office I made inquiry 
with regard to the appointment of the 
Governor-general of India, and I received 
from the East India Board the following 
intimation :— 

INDIA PUBLIC CONSULTATIONS, JULY 8, 1840. 

(Minute by the Governor-general.) 

‘* A request from the honourable court is 
conveyed to me by this despatch, that I would 
not in the ensuing spring resign the high office 
which L have the honour of holding in India ; 
and to a wish to this effect, expressed in this 
quarter, in terms and in substance so honour- 
able to me, I can, under present circumstances, 
make but the one answer—that I will not 
abruptly throw up the trust which has been 
confided to me, or appear hastily and unduly 
to shrink from any important responsibility of 
which it may be supposed that I should be 
able more easily to acquit myself than could 
be expected from any one new to the cares 
and duties of the Indian administration, 

“T readily, therefore, consent to postpone 
any immediate decision upon the time when I 
may return to England, and it may be assumed 
that for the next year I shall serve in India, 
giving in the course of the year such timely no- 
tice of my wishes and intentions as public and 
private considerations may seem to me to re- 
quire.” 

The consequence was that Lord Auck- 
land remained in India, and that he did so 
at the specific request of the Board of 
Control and of the Board of East India 
Directors; and the present Government 
found him remaining in India at the ex. 
press wish of the public authorities in this 
country. On the Ist of September I 
found a letter from Lord Auckland. I 
had made inquiry as to Lord Auckland’s 
intentions, and if I had found that that 
noble Lord had entertained a wish to 
retain the Government of India longer, I 
never would have advised the Crown sud- 
denly and peremptorily to recall Lord 
Auckland, and I should have abstained 
from the exercise of power, retaining, of 
course, My Own opinions. But I must 
fairly avow it, that if it had been intimated 
to me that in compliance with the public 
wish at home Lord Auckland’s personal 
convenience should be consulted, and that 
he intended to remain in India, I should 
have thought it an act of gross injustice 
to that noble Lord if I had advised the 
Crown to dismiss him, The Ist of Sep. 
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tember was the date when Lord Auck- 
land’s intimations were known. The 
next letter which I found was dated 
the 7th of April, in answer to my in- 
quiry whether or not Lord Auckland’s in- 
tentions were known, All was conceived 
in a friendly spirit, and without the slight- 
est intention of impugning the conduct of 
Lord Auckland. Lord Auckland wrote 
Lord Ellenborough a private letter, and 
intimated that he was desirous to leave 
India in the June following, at the same 
time expressing his desire not to leave any 
great measures unfinished; that he had no 
objection whatever to the appointment, but 
the Court could not wish him to go for 
the purpose of taking the Government, 
unless they knew that Lord Auckland had 
privately fixed the time of his departure. 
Now the appointment of the Governor- 
general, it was well known, was with the 
Court of Directors, with an understanding 
with the Government There was no ob- 
jection on the part of Lord Auckland, be 
it observed, to the appointment of a 
successor, but the Court did not wish this 
till Lord Auckland should have positively 
fixed the time of hisdeparture. Then, on 
the 24th of September, Lord Ellenborough 
wrote to me in these terms ;— 


“The chairman read to me to-day a letter 
received from Lord Auckland’s brother, of a 
tone similar to that of the letter you received 
from him. I conclude that the next mail will 
bring his formal resignation. His successor 
ought to leave England on the 4th of Decem- 
ber in order to be able to communicate with 
him fully before he leaves India, as it is of the 
highest importance that this communication 
should take place. Facts and opinions may, 
perhaps, be gathered from the records, but 
without personal communication with Lord 
Auckland his successor will know little of the 
men by whom his measures are to be executed. 

“ ELLENBOROUGH.” 


And on the 8th of October I proposed, 
having accepted office on the Ist of Sep- 
tember, that Lord Auckland should remain 
in India until his successor should arrive, 
Lord Ellenborough having accepted the 
government of India. These, then, are 
the facts of the case. Lord Ellenborough 
might have written a letter to Lord Auck- 
land in terms similar to those which have 
been publicly avowed. He might have 
pressed upon Lord Auckland the policy of 
remaining uatil his successor should ar- 
rive: but it could not be deduced from 
that fact that Lord Auckland was to 
remain permanently the Governor-general. 
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I now pass from this subject, and before I 
move the Order of the Day, I must express 
what is the position of the Government in 
respect to the votes of supply, the miscel- 
laneous and other estimates, and for the 
China service. The House must see the 
necessity of these votes being agreed to as 
soon as possible. I stated to the House 
that the time was fast approaching, when 
considerable inconvenience must arise to 
the public service unless the House were 
pleased to assent to them. It was then 
said that the Government ought, at an 
earlier period, to have called attention to 
the votes of supply. In answer to that 
charge, I must remind the House how the 
time has been occupied by her Majesty’s 
Government, in respect to measures relat- 
ing to the financial and commercial posi- 
tion of the country. We have sat eighteen 
weeks; two days a week only were at the 
disposal of the Government for a part of 
that time ; but through the indulgence of 
the House, Tuesdays were given up to the 
Government. I believe that if every day 
had been taken when her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment had precedence, there would 
have been fifty-four days. With the 
general concurrence of the House, I placed 
upon every day’s paper the three measures 
of the Corn-law, the Income-tax, and the 
Tariff. The House was occupied on the 
Corn-law sixteen days, on the Property- 
tax seventeen days, on the tariff fourteen 
days, making together forty-seven days; 
and I am sure the House must have felt 
the necessity of not interposing other mea- 
sures until those had passed. The tariff 
was at length happily concluded, and came 
into operation on Saturday last, and I 
hope the returns of the Custom-house will 
show that that measure has had a favour- 
able effect, if it were only by removing a 
suspense which has operated most disad- 
vantageously for trade. We now have to 
vote, with the sanction of the House, the 
miscellaneous and China estimates, which 
are very pressing. There will be a vote 
for the service of the East India Com- 
pany for the expenditure in China, which is 
of urgent importance to the Government of 
India. Besides meeting the extraordinary 
expenses on account of the war in Affghan- 
istan, we have had to advance largely on 
account of the Chinese loan opened in 
India not having turned out so produc- 
tively as was expected. A communica- 
tion has been made to the Court of Direc- 
tors to render relief by their home trea- 
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sury, and a communication has been made 
to the Treasury, and the understanding is, 
that a sum of 800,000/. shall be advanced 
in payment of sums formerly advanced 
in China; that the government of India 
might suspend their advances on hypothe- 
cated goods, provided they should abstain 
from drawing on the treasury of India for 
six months, and making an engagement 
to meet the China expenditure. The first 
vote to be taken will be for China, and 
great inconvenience will arise to the East 
India Company and the public service 
from any delay in fulfilling the engage- 
ments which have been made. With re- 
spect to the miscellaneous estimates, I can 
only state, as might be expected, that this 
is an additional grant, the vote being made 
from the 3lst of March, one year, to the 
31st of March the next year, whilst Iam 
addressing the House now on the 1 Ith of 
July. We have abstained from applying 
for these votes, but I think it my duty to 
state to the House, that many of these 
votes are exhausted, as in the case of 
the vote for criminal prosecutions in Ire- 
land. The Government had no alterna- 
tive but making advances, and, as might 
have been expected, we have postponed 
payment as long as we could. Great 
public inconvenience must necessarily 
arise from any further delay, for which I 
cannot be charged, and shall not hold my- 
self responsible; and I therefore hope, that 
the House wili not, through any courtesy 
to the Government, but for the sake of the 
public interest—I hope, I repeat, that the 
House will not sanction any unnecessary 
delay, which will have the effect of imped- 
ing the public business. 

Viscount Palmerston: Iam sure, after 
what has fallen from the right hon. Ba- 
ronet, the House will expect that I should 
make a remark or two on the observations 
of the right hon. Baronet, but I shall en- 
deavour to observe the same calmness and 
absence of party spirit which the right hon. 
Baronet has displayed. There is nothing 
I should be more reluctant to do, or feel 
more regret for having done, than making 
a statement affecting the conduct, more 
especially of an individual absent from the 
country, which turned out to be wholly 
unfounded. The right hon. Baronet has 
resolved this matter into two questions; a 
question of fact, and a question of in- 
ference. I shall notice the latter first. 
The right hon. Baronet says, that if the 
Government did make a proposal to Lord 
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Auckland to continue in India, it could 
not be construed into an approval of the 
policy of which he was one of the authors, 
Now I cannot say I agree with the right 
hon. Baronet, and he has read, amongst 
the documents which he has quoted, a 
passage which confirms, I think, the con- 
clusion I have arrived at, supposing the 
facts to have been as I stated them. What 
were the circumstances of the case? Lord 
Auckland had continued in India the 
usual time, and at the expiration of which 
the Governor-general resigns. In May, 
1840, he received the application alluded 
to from the Court of Directors, requesting 
him to continue, although the period of 
resignation had nearly arrived. Lord 
Auckland writes in reply in July, that 
although it would be inconvenient to him 
to remain, no personal consideration 
should stand in the way of a public duty, 
and that he consented to continue in 
office for the purpose of completing the 
measures to which he had been a party, 
or the system of policy he had approved 
of, or some words to that effeet. Well, 
the present Government came into office, 
not in September, 1840, but in September, 
1841, more than a year after Lord Auck- 
land had continued at the head of Indian 
affairs at the request of the Court of Di- 
rectors. It was generally known to the 
public in this country that Lord Aucklaad 
was expected to return in the ordinary 
course of things, even if there had been no 
change of government. Therefore, if it 
were known that he had consented to 
remain longer at the special request of the 
authorities, and that he was willing to 
continue in office only so long as he 
might be enabled to give effect to his ori- 
ginal intentions, if such a proposal were 
made to him at all as that which I referred 
to, I think the obvious inference was, that 
his continuance in office was sought on 
the condition of completing the great mea- 
sures which he had brought nearly to a 
conclusion. Now I come to the question 
of fact. I am bound to accept the state- 
ment of the right hon. Baronet, that nei- 
ther he, nor, if I understand right, any of 
his Colleagues, were at all aware that Lord 
Ellenborongh had written to Lord Auck- 
land, requesting him to remain, and cer- 
tainlythe notes of LordEllenborough which 
he ,has read bear out that assertion. I 
have not the letter in my possession, of 
which I read an extract on a former night, 
butl perceive the words which it con tains 
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have been very correctly reported. They 
amounted to this: that Lord Ellenborough 
wished very much that Lord Auckland 
should remain, and he was sure they 
should get on admirably together. I have 
no more doubt on my mind than that I am 
standing on this floor, that previous to the 
date of the letter from one of Lord Auck- 
land’s family such a request was received, 
and it undoubtedly justified Lord Auck- 
land in concluding that it was not the 
expression of merely a personal wish, but 
that it conveyed the opinion of the Go- 
vernment through the President of the 
Board of Control. Now was that an un- 
usual mode for matter of such a commu- 
nication? The right hon. Baronet says, 
that there is no official record of it. The 
right hon. Baronet must know that on 
such occasions it is usual before any public 
sanction is given to the continuance of an 
officer, that a private letter is written, 
asking if he can act under a new Govern- 
ment consistently with his honour. When 
I was Secretary of State for Foreign Af- 
fairs, it became a question whether Lord 
Heytesbury would continue in St. Peters- 
burgh. I wrote him a private letter, and 
not an official despatch. How this com- 
munication was made without the know- 
ledge of the noble Lord’s Colleagues, it is 
not for me to explain. The communica- 
tion made to me was not of a confidential 
nature, and I had no motive for concealing 
the fact, or making a secret of it. While 
I admit, that the right hon. Baronet has 
cleared himself from participation in this 
communication, I hope he will do me 
equal justice in acknowledging that I 
had good grounds for making the state- 
ment I did, and for believing it. 

Sir R. Peel said, the noble Lord had 
read a passage of a letter from Lord Ellen- 
borough, in which it was stated that no 
appointment that could be made could 
convey the slightest reflection or imputa- 
tion on Lord Auckland. Lord Auckland, 
it must be observed, had not been asked 
to stay a vear after May, 1840. And what 
was his answer ?— 


‘*T will readily, therefore, consent to post- 
pone any immediate decision upon the time 
when I may return to England, for it may be 
assumed that for the next year I shall serve in 
India, giving in the course of the year such 
timely notice of my wishes and intentions as 
public and private considerations may seem to 
require.” 


Well, on the 7th of September last, it 
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having become time that some step should 
be taken in the matter, the Government 
of India was asked, what was to be done? 
What was the answer of the President of 
the Board of Control ?— 

“There is no objection to naming a suc- 
cessor, but the court would not wish him to 
go for the purpose of taking the Government 
until they know that Lord Auckland has posi- 
tively fixed the time of his departure.” 


He need not state to the House that he 
was not withholding any other communi- 
cations than those he had read. He had 
read everything bearing on the point in 
his possession, and he could, therefore, 
only say again—of course not undertaking 
to answer for what private communication 
a man of generous feeling like Lord Ellen- 
borough might have addressed to Lord 
Auckland,—that the House would see he 
could by no possibility have been a party 
to any such communication. 

Viscount Palmerston only wished to 
say, that he thought there was a proba- 
bility of solving this difficulty. The letter 
he had read on a former evening stated, 
that ‘ it was very lucky that Lord Auck- 
land had sent home his positive resigna- 
tion.” It was probable, therefore, that 
the resignation would have been received 
here a very short time after Lord Ellen- 
borough wrote the letter conveying his 
wish that Lord Auckland should remain 
in India. Therefore it was possible that 
the communication which the right hon. 
Baronet had just read might have been 
written to him after Lord Ellenborough 
had received Lord Auckland’s positive 
resignation, and had come to a conclusion 
that the wish expressed in his former letter 
to Lord Auckland would not be complied 
with. 

Sir R. Peel only wished the House to 
observe, that the answer of Lord Ellen- 
borough to him, which he had quoted, was 
dated the 7th of September, and that 
Lord Ellenborough’s own appointment 
was on the 8th of October. 

Viscount Howick believed, that the only 
inference which followed from that was, 
that Lord Ellenborough wrote very 
promptly to India after his entrance into 
office, probably by the Indian mail, which 
left, he believed, immediately after the 
appointment of the new President of the 
Board of Control. Of one thing he be- 
lieved there could be no doubt—that Lord 
Ellenborough wrote a most flattering letter 
to Lord Auckland, urging him to remain 
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in India. That he could state from his 
own personal knowledge; he believed it 
to be quite true. On the 7th of Septem- 
ber Lord Auckland’s resignation must 
have been received by Lord Ellenborough, 
and therefore he was enabled to state to 
the right hon, Baronet, notwithstanding 
his own most pressing letter to Lord 
Auckland, that the Government of India 
was vacant. He knew that among the 
noble Lord’s friends at Calcutta great 
gtief prevailed that Lord Ellenborough’s 
letter had not reached Calcutta before 
Lord Auckland’s own letter of resignation 
could have reached England, as the lan- 
guage of the former might possibly have 
had an effect on Lord Auckland’s mind. 

Mr. Hogg said, he had only entered 
the House early enough to hear the noble 
Lord speak of the Court of Directors 
having particularly requested Lord Auck- 
land to remain, and say, that he was jus- 
tified in inferring from that request their 
approbation of the policy of the Affghan 
war. ‘Now, he would appeal to the right 
hon. Gentleman the late President of the 
Board of Control (Sir J. C. Hobhouse), 
whether he was not right in saying that 
that request would not justify the noble 
Lord in drawing any such inference? 
Under the then existing exigencies of the 
public service in India, looking to the 
state of the Affghan war, and other affairs, 
the Court of Directors did acquiesce in a 
suggestion which came from his right hon. 
Friend the late President of the Board of 
Control, and they did think that in the 
then state of circumstances the best thing 
to be done for the public service was to 
press Lord Auckland to remain, and Lord 
Auckland on public grounds consented. 
Now, to prove that the letter of Lord 
Ellenborough, whatever it might have 
been, was a merely private intimation, he 
begged to say that he for one till that 
night never heard of the existence of that 
letter, and he begged leave most dis- 
tinctly to say that it was not competent 
for the President of the Board of Control 
to intimate to the Governor-general his 
wish that he shuuld remain for another 
year. The President of the Board of 
Control must have the sanction of the 
Court of Directors before he could make 
officially any such request. He could 
most distinctly state that the acquiescence 
of the Court of Directors was never asked, 
much less given, to such a letter. 

Sir /, Hobhouse said, the reason which 
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induced him to rise was, that his hon. 
Friend had made a direct appeal to him 
in respect to the interpretation he gave to 
the request of the Court of Directors, in 
May 1840, to Lord Auckland, to remain 
in his government for a year longer, or for 
some time longer than the usual time for 
the stay of the Governors-general, and at 
which Lord Auckland himself thought 
that he should come back. Now it had 
been his intention to have kept all these 
communications between the chairman of 
the Board of Directors and himself entirely 
to himself, except he had asked permission 
of the hon, Gentleman who was chairman 
when the Affghan expedition was deter- 
mined upon. But as the hon. Member 
had asked him in the face of the House 
and the public whether he considered the 
request of the Court of Directors to Lord 
Auckland to remain beyond the time 
which he had fixed for his return, to be an 
approbation of Lord Auckland’s general 
policy and conduct, without the slightest 
hesitation he said “ Yes.” Why this was 
all new; it was like the hon. Gentleman 
telling them the other night, when the 
word ‘*sagacity” was made use of in 
moving the vote of thanks to Lord Auck- 
land from the East India Company in the 
Court of Proprietors, that sagacity did not 
mean sagacity. That was what the hon. 
Gentleman said. The hon. Gentleman 
said — what he had of course a right to tell 
of his own conduct—that he had objected 
to the vote of thanks. But the word was 
found in the vote, and the Court had been 
told that it was not objectionable, as it did 
not carry with it the sense which anybody 
else, certainly everybody in the House of 
Commons, would have supposed; namely, 
that the Governor-general had shown in 
this policy of his sagacity, or wisdom, or 
any other word by which they chose to 
interpret the expression “‘sagacity,” and 
that the hon. Member should have had, 
he would not say the courage, but the 
good-nature, to ask him whether he did or 
did not suppose that when Lord Auckland 
was requested to remain a year longer, it 
was a sign of approbation of Lord Auck- 
land’s policy ;—why, in the name of God, 
what else could he take it for? It was in 
consequence of communications between 
the Chairs and himself, and because Lord 
Auckland was considered to be the best 
man to carry out his own policy, that the 
request was made to Lord Auckland, and 
he had every reason to believe that Lord 
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Auckland had the support of the chair. 
As he told the hon. Member long ago, it 
was not until their late disasters that he 
had heard anything relative to the Court 
being opposed to Lord Auckland. It was 
all new what the hon. Member had told 
him, that there was not one out of 
twenty-four directors who did not con- 
demn the Affghan expedition; that was 
all perfectly new to him, Ask Sir J. S. 
Lushington, the present chairman; ask 
that gentleman what communications he 
had with him. Ask him whether he did 
not, when chairman in 1838, approve of 
the Affghan expedition. He should not 
have said one word of this, for he would 
not have thought himself justified in refer- 
ring to these matters, he should have 
thought it something, if not like a viola- 
tion of confidence, at least something 
which it was well to have refrained from 
speaking of; but charges were brought 
against him and the late Government 
which obliged him to allude to these mat- 
ters; and when he was asked pointedly 
whether or not he considered the request 
of the Court of Directors to intimate ap- 
proval of the noble Lord’s policy, he said 
most distinctly that he did so consider it, 
and if he had not done so, that he would 
not have asked the Court of Directors to 
make such a request to him; for, as the 
hon. Member knew very well, it did not 
require a request of the Court of Directors 
to enable Lord Auckland to go on with his 
government. The period of the Governor- 
general’s return was not fixed either by 
the Court of Directors or by any particular 
usage, and there was no necessity for him 
to come back at that time. When he re- 
quested Lord Auckland to remain, he 
communicated the circumstance to the 
chairs, who fell in with his views, and he 
appealed to the chairman for the confirma- 
tion of this statement, with whom he had 
had communication for six years and a 
half; and here he would say that no pre- 
sident of the Board of Control could have 
met with greater courtesy in his official 
communications since the Indian Board 
was established. He did not mean, of 
course, to say that every one of the Board 
approved of the Affghan policy; he knew 
that his hon. Friend did not, who was in 
the court at the time of the “ sagacity” 
vote, when it was resolved to keep Lord 
Auckland for his sagacity. He knew also 
that Mr. Tucker and Mr. H. Willock did 
not approve of it; he was not quite sure 
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that the latter was in the court at that 
time, though he was afterwards; but he 
declared that it was a fact quite new to 
him, that the great mass of the court ob- 
jected to Lord Auckland’s Affghan policy. 
It might be so, but it was new to him; and 
he would declare, on his word of honour, 
that the chairman never told himso. The 
different chairmen certainly acquainted 
him in what they differed from him, but 
that the Court, as a body, or the majority 
of it, was hostile to Lord Auckland’s 
policy, he had never heard. The ques 
tion never was brought before the Court, 
because they had nothing whatever to do 
with it. He would add one word with 
reference to the letter which had been 
mentioned from Lord Ellenborough to 
Lord Auckland, but with no wish to pro- 
voke an angry discussion. He certainly 
interpreted that letter in a different sense 
from that attached to it by the right hon, 
Baronet. He was clearly of opinion that 
it was meant to convey praise, and more 
unmeasured praise than that applied by 
Lord Ellenborough to the Earl of Auck- 
land it would be difficult to imagine. It 
would not take up the time of the House 
to repeat the passage which the right hon. 
Baronet had quoted from the speech 
delivered by Lord Ellenborough previous 
to his departure, 3rd of November, 1841: 


“He felt he was about to succeed a man 
who, in the office of Governor-general, had, he 
rejoiced to have this opportunity of declaring, 
exhibited great practical ability in the adminis- 
tration of affairs. In fact, it was a source of 
great personal as well as public satisfaction to 
him, united, as he had been, with the Earl of 
Auckland by ties of the closest friendship, to 
observe the indefatigable industry, the great 
ability, and the extensive knowledge he had 
brought to the investigation, elucidation, and 
management of all the great questions which 
had come before his government.” 


Now, what was the greatest of all these 
questions? Was it not whether a great 
army should be marched across the Indus, 
to establish our direct and predominant 
influence in central Asia? Of course, 
Lord Auckland brought to bear on this 
question extensive knowledge as to the 
resources of the country, the dangers of 
the expedition, and the general line of 
action by which the plans of Government 
were to be carried out. Why, was it pos- 
sible for any human being to convey in 
stronger language than this a general ap- 
probation of the conduct of any great 
functionary ? In order to make this still 
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more clear, Lord Ellenborough went on to 
say, that there would still be something 
left for him to do— 


“To terminate the war in China by a peace, 
honourable to the Crown, and durable in its 
provisions, to restore tranquillity to the banks 
of the Indus; in a word, to give peace to 
Asia,” 


Was there anything in these words that 
looked like a qualification of the great praise 
which Lord Ellenborough had thought it 
just to give to Lord Auckland? The only 
conclusion to which it was possible to come 
from these words, except upon some new 
mode of interpretation, was that the per- 
son who used them fully approved of the 
policy of the late Governor-general in all 
its great features and outlines. So much 
did he think so at the time, that he 
remembered, on seeing this in the news- 
papers, writing to a person officially con- 
nected with Lord Auckland, and telling 
him how handsome he considered this 
praise to be, and how happy he was that, 
after all the blame thrown upon Lord 
Auckland and his policy, the man who 
could judge it best had praised it most. 
He well knew the opinion which Lord 
Ellenborough entertained of Lord Auck- 
land, but in explaining it he had not 
thought it necessary to have recourse to 
any of those private documents which 
might have been adduced in confirmation 
of it. No opinion could be higher than 
that which was stated in the public man- 
ner he had mentioned. The hon. Gentle- 
man might, perhaps, be correct in his 
representation of the feelings of the Court 
of Directors; all he could say was, that 
whilst he was at the Board of Control he 
was never made aware of it by his hon. 
Friends, and the only occasion when the 
question of the Indian policy came in any- 
thing like an official form before the Court 
of Directors was in 1840, when the vote of 
thanks was passed to Lord Auckland, 
From no communication with the chair- 
man or deputy-chairman had he ever 
learned that there was this great discre- 
pancy of opinions in the court alleged by 
the hon. Member. 

Mr. Hogg explained, that he had never 
argued with respect to the word “ saga- 
city” in the way stated by the right hon. 
Gentleman. The sense in which he meant 
his observation was this—so cautious were 
the members of the court on the occasion 
referred to with regard to expressing any 
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approbation of Lord Auckland’s policy, 
that he himself and several other directors 
objected to the word ‘ sagacity.” He was 
then accused of being hypercritical, and 
the chairman said the vote was one of a 
merely complimentary nature, and was 
not intended to express any approbation 
of the policy of the expedition, just as the 
right hon. Gentleman himself (Sir John 
Hobhouse) in moving the vote of thanks 
in that House, expressly excepted all con- 
sideration of the policy. The right hon. 
Gentleman had stated that he said no 
director approved of the policy of the 
Affghan war. He had said no such thing ; 
he had told the right hon. Gentleman 
that if he were to appeal to the Court of 
Directors, he would find a tribunal per- 
sonally favourable to himself, but a tribu- 
nal the majority of whom disapproved of 
the Affghan war. The right hon. Gentle- 
man knew that the chairman and members 
of the secret committee were sworn to 
secrecy; in that respect the right hon. 
Gentleman had the advantage of him, for 
he could state to the House what had 
passed between them and the chair, while 
the lips of the chair were sealed without 
special permission. But he would repeat, 
that not only the great majority, but to 
the best of his belief nine out of ten of the 
directors, disapproved most distinctly of 
the policy of the war; and the chairman 
never ventured directly or indirectly to 
bring the question before the court, but 
constantly said, when the subject was 
glanced at, that he did not ask for any 
opinion as to its policy. 

Mr. Hume thought, that to refer to so 
many private documents as the right hon. 
Baronet at the head of the Government 
had done was a most unusual course, and 
one of which he much disapproved, unless 
the right hon. Baronet was prepared to 
lay them on the Table. He remembered 
when a Member would have been stopped 
when he began to use private documents, 
He was sure it would take up a great deal 
of time. With respect to the subject of 
the supplies, he was perfectly aware of the 
situation in which the East India Com- 
pany stood with respect to the Govern. 
ment, they having concluded arrangements 
with their agents abroad in the confidence 
that Government would be enabled to 
pay their debt. As far as he was con- 
cerned, he would make no objection to the 
vote on account of India being taken 
without any particular discussion ; but he 
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must tell the right hon. Baronet that there 
was a strong opinion abroad in the coun- 
try that the moment he got the supplies 
he meant to close the doors of the House 
and not to bring forward any other mea- 
sures. A general feeling prevailed that 
something must be done to meet the dis- 
tress; and he called on the right hon. 
Baronet to state to the House what reme- 
dies he thought should be applied. He 
understood that it had been reported ten 
days ago that Parliament would break up 
on the 25th of the present month. There- 
fore, if the right hon. Baronet came for- 
ward, and stated what he believed in his 
conviction would afford relief to the exist- 
ing distress, he would find that he would 
not receive any opposition from him. 

Sir R. Peel could only say, in reply to 
the hon. Member, that the report he had 
heard of an intention on the part of the Go- 
vernment to prorogue the Parliament on a 
certain day was utterly without foundation. 
Supposing that the supplies were voted, 
there were other measures, some of them 
of importance, waiting for consideration, 
and continuing bills which must be brought 
in; and, if the hon. Member gave him the 
whole of the supplies that night, it was 
utterly impossible for Parliament to be 
prorogued. 

Mr. D’ Israeli said, there was one fact 
connected with Lord Ellenborough’s opin- 
ion of Lord Auckland’s policy in the East 
which was entirely overlooked. When 
private letters of Lord Ellenborough were 
read, it seemed to be forgotten that Lord 
Ellenborough had left on record a public 
declaration made in the other House of 
Parliament with reference to the subject. 
Lord Ellenborough said, that as far as he 
could form an opinion of the policy of 
Lord Auckland, it amounted merely to an 
error; he gave him credit for the expluna- 
tions which had been received, but had 
not the policy been so explained it would 
have amounted to a crime. 

On the question that the Order of the 
Day for a committee of supply be read, 


Repeat oF THE Corn-Laws.] Mr. 
Villiers rose to move the amendment of | 
which he had given notice on Friday 
night. He could assure the House and 
the right hon. Baronet that if it was an 
oceasion of any ordinary kind, or affect- 
ing only interests of a personal nature, he 
would not interpose or in any manner stay 
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amendment he had to propose he moved 
on constitutional ground, and was one of 
deep importance to millions of the people. 
The Order of the Day was to go into a 
committee of supply. His amendment 
was, to go previously into the consider- 
ation of a great national grievance,—- 
grievance occasioned by a law passed by 
this House; one that infringed on the 
liberty of the subject, that fettered him in 
the exercise of his industry, and precluded 
the industrious classes from supporting 
themselves and their families by indepen- 
dent means. The object for which this 
House exists is to protect the people from 
being ruled independently of their opi- 
nion and adversely to their interests, and, 
by the powers it possessed, of having a 
means of compelling the consideration of 
any grievance when other means were 
exhausted. The course he was adopting 
was, therefore, consistent with the prin- 
ciples of the Constitution. He should not, 
then, repeat those arguments upon the ge- 
neral question of this grievance which he 
had often advanced before. The country 
was now familiar with the arguments in fa- 
vour of repealing the Corn-laws, and, in- 
deed, it was much on that account, and that 
the reasons yet assigned for their mainte- 
nance were so unsatisfactory, that the peo- 
ple now requested and expected that their 
friends would resort to every legitimate 
method sanctioned by the Constitution to 
obtain their abolition as an admitted and 
undefended evil. He knew that the 
people who were suffering so severely 
from their operation now expected this 
motion to be made. They expected their 
friends to interfere where any vote of 
their money was demanded, and to ask 
specifically for a removal of this grievance. 
He gathered this from the communications 
which he received from different parts of 
the country, and he learnt it also from 
those earnest and intelligent men who had 
been deputed from all parts of the eoun- 
try, and were now assembling in this town 
to submit to the Government and other 
public men the real condition of the 
people and the localities from which they 
came. ‘hey implored of their friends 
to leave nothing untried or undone that 
could awaken this House to a sense of the 
appalling and alarming state of the manu- 
facturing districts. They had on Friday 
solicited their Friends in this House to 
meet them for the purpose of conferring 
as to what eourse would be most expe+ 
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dient to adopt, and the result was that 
they unanimously agreed, and it was car- 
ried by acclamation, that this motion 
should be made; for, having themselves 
actual knowledge of the bitter sufferings 
of the people, and being ready to prove 
that the repeal of this law would imme- 
diately relieve them, or greatly mitigate 
their sufferings, in the name of those un- 
fortunate people they are ready to resort to 
every legitimate means of obtaining re- 
dress. After this meeting had occurred, 
the noble Lord, the Member for Sunder- 
land, had placed on the books a notice for 
a future day of a motion for a temporary 
modification of the law. Hedid not regret 
that he had done so. He was sure that if 
the noble Lord could so far alter the law, 
or induce the Government so far to miti- 
gate its effects, as to relieve in any way 
the suffering of the people, they would feel 
deeply gratefulto him. But in the present 
unreasonable attitude assumed by both 
Houses towards the people, they saw 
no reason in expectation of the result of 
that motion, for waiving the right which 
they claimed to exercise of freely exchang- 
ing the fruits of their industry for food, 
wherever they could with best advantage 
to themselves, or, indeed, for humbling 
themselves by modifying that claim, while 
the obstruction which they deprecate 
exists for no natioval or general pur- 
pose, but solely for the benetit of indi- 
viduals who added nothing by their skill 
or labour to the wealth of the country. 
By this motion, therefore, they again 
assert their right to entire freedom in this 
trade. He said he would not at that mo- 
ment argue the general question again, 
but he would, in anticipation of the ob- 
jections that might be urged to the pro- 
position of repealing a law which had only 
been enacted during this Session, state 
the grounds on which he defended that 
proposition. In the first place, it will be 
admitted, that this motion has been in- 
viied by the Government, by the manner 
in which they refused the motion of in- 
quiry of bis hon. Friend the Member for 
Greenock. It was said, there are different 
Opinions respecting the causes of the dis- 
tress and the remedies—the inquiry will 
be interminable—if you have any specific 
remedy propose it—if it is the repeal of 
the Corn-law, why do you not make a 
motion to that effect? By this motion, 
then, that challenge was accepted, and it 
isin the firm conviction that it is the 
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proper remedy for the present evils that 
it is now submitted. Again, he would 
remind the House that the present Corn- 
law contained one provision which was by 
many considered to be the best one in it, 
namely, that it could be altered or re- 
pealed during the Session. Now this 
could only be inserted in the act in con- 
templation of the failure of some object 
which the bill had in view, or of the oc- 
currence of circumstances that would 
render it of importance that it should 
be repealed. He did not know what 
precisely were the objects of the projectors 
of the present Corn-law, but certainly if 
they had in view to remedy the defects 
of the last law, to increase the quantity of 
food or to lower its price, so eminent a 
failure in legislation he never remembered 
to have occurred. The facts connected 
with its working were notorious—the 
price had gradually risen since its en- 
actment, the distress had generally been 
extended, and all the operations that used 
to take place under the old law were 
notoriously proceeding under the present. 
Again, if any emergency was expected to 
occur that might render it expedient to 
repeal this law during the Session, he 
asked if the state of the country at that 
moment was not sufficient to call for its 
repeal? Had not the distress increased in 
extent and intensity since the passing of 
that law? was not the country in a most 
appalling and alarming state? And did not 
most people refer to this law as its promi- 
nent cause, and its repeal as its most 
probable remedy ? The distress could now 
be no longer called partial; it extended 
through the length and breadth of the 
land, in every district and in every 
department of industry, and it had 
already reached the agricultural districts. 
He believed that the only reason why they 
did not hear more of the distress of the 
agricultural labourers was, that there were 
fewer people who had intelligence or 
leisure to make their sufferings known than 
in the towns, The only intelligent person 
usually in a country parish was the clergy- 
man,—and the other day, before a commit - 
tee, a clergyman from Devonshire was 
called as a witness, and he gave the most 
lamentable description of the state of the 
poor in that county that he had ever heard 
— indeed, from his description, he doubted 
if there was a peasant in Europe that 
could be worse off. They knew that those 
indications of distress and discontent 
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which they had observed before in the 
destruction and buroing of property had 
been manifested in Dorsetshire ; and he 
believed in no other county were agricultu- 
ral labourers more distressed than in Wilt- 
shire. In these places, as in the towns and 
manufacturing districts, the same account 
is given of the fearful consequence of 
poverty in the increase of crime, disease, 
and death. To official inquiries as to the 
cause of the increase of death, official 
replies have been given, that it was owing 
to the badness, dearness, and inadequacy 
of food. He believed it was in Wiltshire 
where Judge Coleridge was on his last 
circuit, that he was led to remark upon 
the serious increase of crime—he had a ca- 
lendar of nearly eighty persons at the last 
assizes, and he had been led to speculate 
himself upon the causes of this increase ; 
but upon examining the nature of the of- 
ences it was found that nearly forty-seven 
were for stealing food and the common 
comforts of life. The account he held in 
his hand, which had been sent him, con- 
tained a very fair summary of the general 
state of the country :— 


‘ Multitudes are out of employment, wages 
of all kinds are coming down, workhouses are 
full to overflowing, there is an increasing 
amount of sickness, the dispensaries are 
thronged, and the fever infirmaries crowded, 
typhus and infectious diseases are very preva- 
lent; crime also increases, and many who are 
without support actually commit offences in 
order to make the prison an asylum from 
starvation. The rate-payers are beginning to 
sink under the weight of parochial taxation. 
The actual destitution of the poor people is 
indescribable ; life with them is a mere strug- 
gle for existence.” 


He could not doubt the correctness of 
these statements after all that he had 
heard; and indeed he was led the less to 
doubt it from observing that none of the 
hon. Gentlemen opposite, whose constitu- 
encies had been alluded to, had ever risen 
to say one word on the subject, or to deny 
any statement made with respect to them. 
Now, he would state one other ground 
fully to justify the application he was 
making to this House, which was, that 
opinions and principles had been avowed 
by the Government, and adopted by both 
Houses of the Legislature, since the Corn- 
Jaw was passed, which had been repudiated 
or disputed when the Corn-law was passed. 


_He would not weary the House with 


quoting long passages from different 
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speeches, but he would faithfully give the 
substance of what had fallen from different 
Ministers of the Crown in the course of 
their speeches. It would be remembered 
that, when the Corn-law was proposed, it 
was asserted that we ought to legislate 
with the view of creating dependence upon 
our own soil; that the Corn-law did not 
cause distress; and that if the Corn-laws 
were repealed it would lower wages. Now 
he would then read what had been said 
since :—First, That the cost of living was 
exorbitantly high, and ought to be re- 
duced; that the reward of labour had been 
gradually declining, and some relaxation 
in the cost of living should be made, 
That the food of the people of this country 
was insufficient, and that we must expect 
to be dependent on other countries for 
a large amount of our supplies. That the 
area of our supply ought to be extended, 
That the people are now suffering the 
severest privations from want, and that 
1,200,000 are living on parochial charity, 
That manufactured goods are now in ex- 
cess in this country. And, finally, it has 
been said, that sound principle requires 
that the people should be allowed to obtain 
the objects essential to life and comfort 
wherever they can obtain them with the 
least sacrifice of labour and money. Was 
it then wonderful he asked—after all these 
admissions had been made—after all this 
poverty had been proved—after it was 
established that there was food in abund- 
ance in the world that could be exchanged 
for their goods--that the people should 
believe that those who had uttered those 
sentiments were sincere, and that after 
expressing sympathy for their sufferings, 
that they would so far act in accord- 
ance with their opinions as to repeal a 
law that made the cost of living high, 
that limited the area of supply, and 
prevented people from obtaining the 
comforts of life at the best advantage? 
These were then the grounds on which the 
people applied to this House again to re- 
consider the law with a view to its repeal, 
and asked now the Members of this House 
to attach the condition of this relief to 
any supply that they should this night 
vote. This was a right that he asserted 
on behalf of the people; if it was rejected 
by the majority of this House, on that ma- 
jority would rest the responsibility, for 
against their decision, after it was given, 
it was useless to contend. He would now 
move 
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“That, previously to granting any supply, 
this House would go into committee, to take 
into consideration the present Corn-law, with 
a view to its total repeal.” 


Mr. Fielden rose to support the motion. 
The main point, which was admitted by 
all preceding speakers, was, that the 
people were starving from want of food. 
Much had been said about it, but he 
thought that still it was important to see 
how it could best be proved, and as he 
was prepared to prove that there had been 
causes long in operation to produce it, he 
would apply himself to a specific illustra- 
tion of it. He would do this in a manner 
to show the fallacy of the assertions as to 
the prosperity that had been said to have 
prevailed between 1833 and 1837. Ac- 
tivity prevailed, it was true, but not pros. 
perity, and he could show this. The 
hand-loom weavers of this kingdom, and 
those dependent on them for subsistence, 
comprised nearly 1,000,000 people, and 
when he first came into that House he 
made known their case; stating, too, that 
if something were not done to relieve that 
body from their sufferings, others then em- 
ployed at better wages would be brought 
down, and that soon, to the same condi- 
tion. To illustrate the case, he would 
take an industrious hand-loom weaver as 
he stood in 1815, and would give his 
earnings for the prices paid in that year, 
and the number of pints of wheat which 
his wages would purchase at the average 
price of wheat in that year. He would 
then state his earnings, and his command 
over wheat in 1824, being nine years after, 
and being the year of Mr. Robinson’s 
(now Lord Ripon) prosperity. He would 
then give his condition nine years after 
that, being for the year 1833, and up to 
that date he had proved before three suc- 
cessive committees of that House—that 
on manufactures, shipping, and commerce, 
in 1833, the committee on handloom 
weavers in 1834, and the same in 1835— 
that what he was now going to assert was 
undeniably true. He would now trace 
the progress of the weavers to the present 
time, which would give another nine years, 
and the result would show that bones and 
sinews were now waging a successful com- 
petition against machinery and the owners 
thereof. The price*the weaver did his 
work for would not pay interest for the 
cost of the machinery. In 1815 the Corn- 
laws were enacted; the average price of 
the quarter of wheat in that year was 63s. 
VOL, LXIV. {iin 
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8d.; the weekly earnings of the hand- 
loom weaver in that year were 27s., with 
which he could purchase 217 pints of 
wheat. In 1824 the average price of the 
quarter of wheat was 62s. The weekly 
wages of the handloom weaver in that 
year were 13s. 6d., with which he could 
purchase 111 pints of wheat. In 1833 
the average price of wheat was 52s. I 1d. 
a quarter; the weekly wages of the hand- 
loom weaver were 8s., with which he could 
purchase seventy-seven pints of wheat. In 
the week ending the 2nd of this month 
the average price of wheat was 64s. 3d., 
and the handloom weaver’s wages he would 
give, from a resolution adopted by the 
board of guardians of the Settle Union, 
in Yorkshire, and sent to the Poor-law 
commissioners, dated the 22nd of June, 
1842, and ordered by the House of Com- 
mons to be printed on the 7th instant, 
which stated that, 


“Tn Long Preston township and other town- 
ships in the union the poor are employed in 
handloom weaving, by which good workmen 
can now earn not more than 3s. per week,” 


with which 3s. he could only purchase 242 
pints of wheat. And thus he showed, and 
he wished to impress it upon the House 
and the public, that that honest working 
man performed the same labour now for 
24} pints of wheat that brought him, only 
27 years ago, 217 pints of wheat. Was 
not that a sufficient reason why his wages 
should either be raised, or that the price 
of wheat should be reduced ; and as that 
House had declared that it could not in- 
terfere to regulate wages, the question 
was, whether it could not do something to 
bring down the price of wheat? The ad- 
vocates of Corn-law repeal said that you 
could, and he agreed with them. If all 
duty were taken off the importation of 
corn it would fall in price. The picture 
of the condition of the handloom weaver 
that he had just drawn showed clearly 
that the distresses of that people had been 
gradualiy coming over them for a long pe- 
riod; that, in fact, it was not atemporary 
revulsion of trade, but a steady downward 
progress of an alarming nature, He be- 
lieved that now those who worked on 
machinery were brought to the same 
deplorble state as that of the handloom 
weaver. Thousands were thrown out of 
work altogether, and were, therefore, 
totally destitute, and nearly all had had 





their wages amazingly reduced, and had 
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no prospect of being continued in employ- 
ment for any length of time, because those 
who employed them were placed in such 
a state of difficulty that they could not 
continue the employment of their people. 
The manufacturers who employed great 
numbers of hands had now less for labour 
and expenses by 83} per cent. for manu- 
facturing the same articles than they had 
in 1815, that was, they now received only 
16]. 10s. for what brought them 100/. in 
1815; and he could assert, without fear 
of being contradicted by any practical man, 
that no manufacturer, with the most im- 
proved machinery that he could get, could 
possibly carry on his works at that rate, 
supposing the taxation and the measure 
of value to remain on their present foot- 
ing. He would give a practical instance 
in a fact which had recently come to his 
knowledge :—Within these two years the 
occupiers of one of the largest factories 
in Manchester dismissed their hands. The 
reason assigned was that they could not 
compete with the better machinery that 
had been introduced into other factories. 
They broke up, or disposed of, their old 
machinery, and set to work to provide 
the best and most improved machinery 
that could be made. They laid out 
20,000/., as he was informed, in the spe- 
culation, began work again on the im- 
proved machinery some months ago, and 
had again, after incurring all that expense, 
and after making another trial, finally 
closed their works. He thought that the 
hon. Member for Manchester, if in his 
place, could confirm that fact. Effects 
so astounding must have a cause. The 
war, which had led to the contraction of a 
debt of 800,000,000/., terminated in 1815, 
and you then passed your Corn-law, and 
repealed your property-tax. The Bank 
began to prepare for cash payments, and 
contracted its issues of money. The 
Corn-law was intended to keep up the 
prices of corn, and the contraction of the 
issues was calculated to make money dear, 
and the effect of those measures was to 
throw the taxation on the productive 
classes of the country, and release pro- 
perty from its proper share of the burden, 
with food ata high price. But, not satis- 
fied with that, the bill of the right hon. 
Baronet was passed in 1819 to fix the 
standard of value at 31. 17s. 104d. an 
ounce, the effect of which had been to 
more than double the pressure of the 
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800,000,000. of debt; and now, after 
all the improvements of machinery and 
increased power of production, accompa. 
nied by great reductions of wages, we had 
arrived at a state when the pressure could 
not be sustained much longer.’ During 
the last year and a half the losses which 
he and his brothers had sustained in their 
manufacturing pursuits were enormous. 
Having always had a great disinclination 
to reduce wages, and having exerted 
themselves to prevent reductions of wages 
on the part of others, and having con- 
tended with their brother manufacturers 
that it was better to reduce the quantity 
of work in times of stagnation than to 
reduce the wages and give out the same 
quantity of work, they in April, 1841, as 
they had on occasions before, but without 
success, set the example to their fellow- 
manufacturers of working eight hours in 
the day instead of twelve ; and that prac- 
tice they persevered in till January last; 
but finding that others refused to copy 
the example, and finding also that their 
workpeople wished that, becanse others 
worked full time, they would do so too, 
they considered the matter, and having 
told their workpeople that a necessary 
consequence, if things did not improve, 
would be a reduction of wages, went to 
work again at full time. They had conti- 
nued to do so up till now. They had kept 
the wages of their factory hands at the 
same prices as before ; but they had given 
for the labour of those hands and of the 
handloom weavers whom they employed 
50,0002. more in the last year and a half 
than their labour was worth; and any 
reductions of wages which they could now 
make would not enable them now to sell 
the articles which they manufactured, ex- 
cept at a considerable weekly loss, not- 
withstanding the cotton which they used 
in their manufacture was never so low in 
price in any period as it was now; and, 
therefore, it was impossible that they 
should go on. He wished to know from 
the right hon. Baronet what they were to 
do, and what was to become of the thon- 
sands of people whom they employed 
when their labour ceased? He hoped the 
right hon. Baronet would give him an 
answer. The distress during the last five 
months Parliament had been sitting had 
gone on increasing, and in his opinion, 
not one measure had been passed calcu- 
lated even to mitigate it; but, on the 
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vernment measures that the House had 
sanctioned would be to increase the dis- 
tress among the productive classes of this 
country. Two of those measures were 
intended, and would effect, a fall of the 
prices of different articles they embraced, 
and the Income-tax was a direct increase 
of taxation of the country, which was so 
heavy before that the prices of the com- 
modity now to be reduced could not sus- 
tain it. Correction of the existing evils 
had been delayed too long, and the repeal 
of the Corn-laws must now be yielded. 
That would give at any rate temporary 
relief, and though he (Mr. Fielden) cer- 
tainly thought that other measures ought 
to accompany the repeal of the Corn- 
laws, he would leave it to the representa- 


tives of the landed interest to suggest | 


those measures, No time should now be 
lost. The people were perishing from 
want. Famine was abroad, and must be 
stopped. That was a grievance so great 
and so pressing that he (Mr. Fielden) was 
ready to act his part io putting into force 
the old constitutional practice in such 
emergencies, of stopping the supplies till 
the redress was conceded—not from fac- 
tious motives, but from a sense of duty 
and the necessity of the case. Those 
opposed to this course would be the fac- 
tious party. Were the advocates of re- 
pealsincere? The attempts that must be 
made to stop the supplies would test them. 
The only way to support public credit 
much longer, which all parties were 
anxious to do, was to repeal the Corn- 
laws. 

Mr. P. Howard was of opinion that a 
stoppage of the supplies could not fail to 
aggravate that distress which it was in- 
tended to remedy, and he was quite sure 
that any motion made with that object 
must meet with the general condemnation 
of the great body of the people, and must 
necessarily lead to embarrassment and 
confusion in a country where transactions 
of business were so extensively based upon 
credit as in England. If the motion now 
before the House were delayed until 
Thursday next the hon. Member who 
brought it forward would have an oppor- 
tunity of seeing what were the opinions of 
the House on the subject of the Corn- 
laws when the noble Lord the Member 
for Sunderland submitted his proposition 
to the consideration of the House. There 
could be very little doubt that the total 
repeal of the Corn-laws must have the 
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effect of adding agricultural distress to 
the manufacturing difficulties which un- 
fortunately at present prevailed. A total 
repeal of the Corn-laws’ would throw 
many hands out of employment, and 
would greatly narrow the home market. 
Many of the more sensible operatives were 
themselves aware of this; they viewed 
their fellow-countrymen who were engaged 
in agriculture with very kindly feelings ; 
they did not desire to see them thrown 
out of employment, and they were there- 
fore favourable to a moderate fixed duty. 
He should vote against the motion, but he 
was quite ready to give the proposition of 
the noble Lord the Member for Sunder- 
land his best and most favourable consi- 
deration, and he hoped that her Majesty’s 
Government would do the same; at all 
events he could not vote for stopping the 
supplies. 

Mr. Aglionby would not allude to the 
question of stopping the supplies, for that 
was not, strictly speaking, before the 
House. He now saw nothing but the repeal 
of the Corn-laws that would give to the 
famishing people the relief to which they 
were entitled. Formerly he had been of 
opinion that the interests of both the agri- 
cultural and manufacturing classes would 
be best served by a moderate fixed duty ; 
but more recent events, and the alarming 
crisis that had arrived, had convinced him 
that nothing could satisfy the exigency 
but repeal of the Corn-law. He had come 
to that conclusion with difficulty and pain 
for he was reluctant to yield up an opin- 
ion he had long maintained. What had 
been the consequence of adhering to the 
principle of the sliding-scale? Had not 
the alteration of the right hon. Baronet 
turned out to be a mere delusion? What 
party or class would benefit by it? Had 
commerce ? Would labour or would agri- 
culture? The new scheme, it was said, 
would have the effect of preventing those 
speculations in the market by which corn 
was withheld, but was there not a great 
quantity now withheld in bond? The 
sliding scale was as injurious to agricul- 
ture as to manufactures. He contended, 
that the House was bound not to separate 
until they had given that relief to the dis- 
tresses of the country which the repeal of 
the Corn-laws would effect, or some equi- 
valent substitute, The state of the hand- 
loom weavers, in number nearly a million, 
demanded consideration. In the early 
part of the Session he had presented a 
2U2 
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petition which stated that since Mr. 
Muggeridge had made his report, lament- 
able as their condition was even then, the 
wages of the hand loom weavers had been 
reduced 45 per cent. Considering, then, 
that the repeal of the Corn-laws would 
afford relief, and that no substitute was 
offered by the Government, he should 
support the motion before the House. 

Mr. Hawes referred the House to the 
speech made by Sir Henry Parnell on the 
15th of June, 1813, when introducing the 
original resolution on which the law of 
1813 was founded, and quoted the follow- 
ing passage :— 

“ Tf the trade with the continent was again 
opened either by the retreat of the French 
emperor or by peace, these restraints would 
be removed, the existing law would afford no 
obstacle in the way of importation, and so 
much foreign corn would come in as would 
deprive the growers of it of a fair return for 
the labour and capital they have applied in 
extending tillage, and they would necessarily 
by such events be discouraged from continuing 
their speculations in improving their lands 
and increasing their production of corn.” 
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was supported had entirely changed since 
then, and his opinion was, that neither 
the original ground nor the change was 
justifiable. Lord Liverpool went on to 
say :— 

“What I recommended was—to pass the 
Corn-bill (and thus to give a further, and un- 
der the circumstances I thought a proper, pro- 
tection to agriculture ;) but I delivered it as 


_ My opinion, that if it was not passed then it 


{ 
| 


ought not to be passed at all; and upon this 
ground, which, whether it be wise or not, is at 
least intelligible— that I could conceive a case 
in which it might be expedient to give a further 
Protection to the agriculturist, but that I was 
persuaded that the worst course which it was 
possible for the Legislature to adopt, was to 
hang the question up in doubt and uncertainty ; 
that the consequence of not legislating at all 
would be, that rents would fall—that a com. 
promise would take place between the owners 
and occupiers of land—that the landlord and 
the tenant would make a new bargain—and 
that, if afterall the distress that was incident 
to such changes had passed away, a new Corn- 
bill should be agreed to, it would be most un- 
equal and unjust in its operation.” 


Now, he contended, that the circum- 


Now, he would ask, was that a broad stances under which the law had been 
national ground for the introduction of | introduced had long passed away, that the 
such alaw? On the contrary, he con- | ground upon which the bill was framed had 
tended, that a more narrow and selfish passed away, and that the House was 
ground had never been assigned for the , bound now to regard this law upon some 
introduction of a great measure affecting | loftier and more general principles, and he 
the food and trade of the whole country. | hoped that hon. Gentlemen opposite 


But Sir Henry Parnell was not the only 
one who had asserted such a reason. 
The speech of Lord Liverpool was one of 
the most remarkable ever delivered on the 
subject; and his declaration on the 26th 
of May, 1820, was as follows :— 


“ T was one of those who, in the year 1815, 
advocated the Corn-bill. In common with all 
the supporters of that measure, I believed that 
it was expedient to grant an additional protec- 
tion to the agriculturist. I thought, that after 
the peculiar situation of this country, during a 


war of twenty years, enjoying a monopoly in | 


some branches of trade, although excluded 
from others—after the unlimited extent to 
which speculation in agriculture had been for 
many years carried, and considering the low 
comparative price of agricultural produce in 
most of the countries of Europe—the landed 
property of the country would be subjected to 
very considerable inconvenience and distress 
if some further legislative protection were not 
afforded to it. I thought the Corn-bill was 
advisable, with the view of preventing that 
convulsion in landed property which a change 
from such a war to such a peace might other- 
wise produce.” 


The grounds upon which the Corn-law 








would do so if they condescended to take 
part in this discussion. But he supposed 
that the singular spectacle would again be 
exhibited of all the speeches being de- 
livered on one side, and hon. Gentlemen 
opposite not deigning to answer them, 
while the nation was plunged in a state of 
distress. He contended that he had the 
evidence of one of the ablest and most 
upright Ministers England had ever seen 
against any Corn-law, because the grounds 
upon which he had based it were tempo- 
rary and transitory, and had passed away. 
When the law of 1828 was introduced, 
the report of that able and upright man, 
Mr. Jacobs, upon the general state of the 
corn-trade, was in existence, and in the 
course of that report he touched upon the 
state of manufactures in Prussia. Let the 
House compare that report with the ac- 
count of some manufacturers contained in 
the report of Dr. Bowring. Mr. Jacobs, 
in 1826, said, that those Prussian districts 
to which his attention had been directed 
were not manufacturing. Some few at- 
tempts, indeed, had been made, and a pro- 
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ject had been started for the fabrication of 
woollens by means of machinery; they 
were, however, merely attempts. Here, 
then, was the state of things. In 1826, 
manufactures were merely beginning 
amongst those who were now our most 
powerful rivals; and yet they had neg- 
lected the repeated warnings of all who 
had written and spoken on the subject, 
and who had clearly pointed out that the 
manufacturing pre-eminence of England 
was endangered by her continental rivals. 
Dr. Bowring stated in his report, that the 
price of the Prussian cloths was lower ; 
that the spinning, weaving, and earlier 
processes of their manufacture were equal, 
but in the finishing there was a marked 
inferiority. That great market was once 
open to England, but the House had dis- 
regarded all warnings and predictions, and 
the consequence was, that in the course of 
thirteen years a document was laid on the 
Table, showing that the manufacturing 
population of Germany was daily increas- 
ing and improving in force and power. 
He thought that fact ought to strike deeply 
into the minds of all who reflected upon 
the subject. He could not hope that any 
thing he could say would affect the policy 
of the Government; but it was most 
melancholy and discouraging to see the 
disregard paid to the statements of such 
men as Mr, Jacobs and Dr. Bowring, and 
the slow and almost imperceptible progress 
of sound commercial policy. There was 
a time in the history of the country in 
which these topics were discussed as hotly 
as now, aud what were then the sentiments 
ofa Minister of the Crown? He wished 
not to undervalue what the right hon. 
Baronet had said and done; but he 
thought that his measures were lamentably 
deficient as compared with his speeches. 
In the right hon. Gentleman’s speeches 
were contained the principles of free trade. 
It was true those expressions were not 
cheered by hon. Gentlemen on the other 
side ; but those Gentlemen supported the 
right hon. Baronet. In 1732, when Sir 
Robert Walpole, with a view to improve 
the revenue, introduced his Excise scheme, 
he proposed to continue the taxation upon 
a few articles of general consumption, 
but to comprehend among the untaxed 
commodities the principal necessaries of 
life, and raw materials of manufacture. 
He regretted to observe that the noble 
Lord, the Member for North Lancashire, 
had attempted to throw ridicule upon the 
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subject, and had wandered over the world 
in search of causes for the distress. The 
noble Lord had singled out China especi- 
ally ; but did our trade with China exhibit 
any great decrease ? Quite the contrary. 
But if it did, who would be more respon- 
sible for it than the noble Lord himself, 
who had been a party to all the measures 
to which the original disturbances of our 
amicable relations with China might be 
attributed ? If there were a falling off in 
any branches of our trade, he defied any 
man to say that it was not attributable to 
the want of fresh markets. These fresh 
markets could not be obtained without 
a repeal of the Corn-laws. He did not 
attribute the whole of the distress under 
which the country was now labouring to any 
single cause; but if he were asked how 
that distress could most readily be con- 
verted into comparative prosperity, he 
should say by a repeal of the Corn-laws. 
These Corn-laws once abolished, market 
after market would speedily open in every 
quarter of the world to the manufacturing 
enterprise and industry of England. , But 
if those laws were retained at all, it cer- 
tainly should not be in the form of a 
sliding-scale. Nothing could be more 
objectionable, or more injurious, than such 
a mode of levying the duty upon the first 
necessary of life. He contrasted the 
measures of the present Government with 
those which were proposed by their pre- 
decessors in the last Session of Parliament, 
and asked what the country had gained 
by the change of Ministry, and delay of 
a year? Trade and commerce had re- 
mained in a state of stagnation, manufac- 
tures had languished, the people had sunk 
into a condition of the deepest distress 
and suffering. And what, after all, did 
the Ministry give to the country as the 
result of its deep deliberations, and as 
a remedy for the evils complained of ?— 
An Income-tax! which forsooth was to 
benefit the poor by relieving them from 
taxation. A more fallacious doctrine was 
never advanced within the walls of Par- 
liament. He believed that the Income-tax 
by depriving the poor of employment, 
would be a deep and lasting curse upon 
them. With the single exception of the 
Income-tax, Ministers had not introduced 
a measure which they had not taken from 
their predecessors. The Income-tax was 
theirs exclusively ; but every other mea- 
sure that they had brought forward for 
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been filched from the portfolio of their 
predecessors. He could not look at the 
present condition of the country without 
regarding it as one of great danger and 
alarm. There was this peculiar circum- 
stance in it, which, in his estimation, 
demanded the most serious attention. 
There existed at the present moment a 
degree of suffering amongst the middle 
classes which was wholly without a parallel 
in the history of this country. He wouid 
not enter into all the causes of that 
distress ; but if he were to point to 
any one cause in particular, it would be 
precisely that for which the right hon. 
Baronet (Sir R. Peel) had provided no 
remedy—he meant the general state of 
our banking system. That was a source 
of mischief which the right hon. Baronet 
had never touched, and scarcely ever 
alluded to. If the Government pursued 
its course, indifferent to the distress of 
the country and to the cause of it, he 
was satisfied that the time would not be 
distant when a great change would take 
place in the political feeling of that class 
which now constituted the chief strength 
and support of the ministry; and that 
measures might be forced upon the Legis- 
Jature which all wise and prudent men 
would deplore. 

Mr. H. G. Knight said, the hon. Mem- 
ber for Wolverhampton had the candour 
to inform the House that this was not his 
motion, but the motion of the Anti-Corn- 
Jaw League; but he must remind the 
hon. Gentleman and his supporters, that 
the question had been fully discussed 
already this Session, and that Parliament 
had come to a decision upon it which they 
were not likely to reverse in obedience to 
the dictation of that body. It could not 
be denied that the distress in the manu- 
facturing towns was both general and 
severe, but he contended that the imme- 
diate and total repeal of the Corn-laws 
would not diminish that distress—because, 
whilst it would not produce that imme- 
diate demand for our manufactures which 
alone could afford substantial relief, it 
would seriously injure the whole agricul- 
tural population, and excite such a panic 
through the whole length and breadth of 
the land as would produce a stagnation in 
that home market upon which dependence 
was still to be placed. It would excite 
such alarm, such confusion, that the usual 
transactions of life would be ata stand, 
and the distress, instead of being dimin- 
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ished, would be augmented a hundred. 
fold. What he regretted to hear most 
from the hon. Member for Wolverhampton 
was, a sentiment which had been echoed 
by the hon. Member for Lambeth, namely, 
that the landed proprietors were anxious 
to prolong the Corn-laws for the sake of 
what both Members were pleased to term 
their ‘‘ private interests,” and to support 
the aristocracy. Now he must be allowed 
to repeat, that the landed proprietors do 
not desire the greatly reduced protection 
which has been left to the British growers 
of corn, to maintain themselves in any 
particular station, to retain luxuries which 
might be given up, but to enable the 
tillers of the soil, the farmers and agricul- 
tural labourers, to proceed with their 
useful occupations. He had no wish for 
a larger protection than was necessary to 
keep the agricultural population in em- 
ployment, and prevent the poorer soils of 
this country from being thrown out of cul- 
tivation. But, taunted as they had been, 
he would assert that the aristocracy were 
as useful a class as any other; that, in his 
opinion, no community can be well go- 
verned, prosperous, or well conducted, in 
which there is not an aristocracy; that 
the poor man, in nine cases out of ten, is 
the better off for having a rich man at his 
side; and that he is the enemy of his 
country, who endeavours to set the ope- 
ratives against the landed proprietors, and 
the lower orders against the upper. He 
was not for class-legislation ; he did not 
wish that one class should be served at 
the expense of another; all he looked to 
was the welfare of the whole community ; 
and this, he asserted, would not be pro- 
moted by an immediate and total repeal 
of the Corn-laws. As a proof that a total 
repeal would have the effect of throwing 
a large proportion of the agricultural la- 
bourers out of work, he would mention 
that, on this subject, he had consulted the 
best authorities, who, at the same time, 
were advocates for a free-trade in corn, 
and even they had admitted that a repeal 
of the Corn-laws would bring down wheat, 
not to 50s. a-quarter, as had been stated 
by the hon. Member for Inverness, but to 
47s. a-quarter,—a_price which would not 
remunerate the cultivators of any but the 
best soils in this country. Perhaps upon 
these subjects he was not an unfair wit- 
ness, and this was his principal reason for 
addressing the House, because he repre- 
sented a constituency which was nearly as 
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manufacturing as it was agricultural—he 
was, therefore, accustomed not to take so 
one-sided a view of these subjects as was 
taken by hon. Gentlemen opposite, and, 
placed in this position, he must say that 
he thought the measures which had already 
been introduced by the right hon. Baronet 
at the head of her Majesty’s Government, 
had struck the balance fairly between the 
two great interests into which this country 
is divided; and that more could not be 
done at present without serious mischief. 
The hon. Member for Stockport, in the 
torrent of invective which he poured out 
last Friday evening, and which operated 
upon him as a shower-bath, had appealed 
to him, and asked him what he had to 
say on the subject of the distress at present 
prevalent in Nottingham. In answer to 
that question, he was ready to admit that 
Nottingham was in a very different state 
from that in which he wished to see it, 
but still he had reason to hope that it was 
not in such an appalling state of destitu- 
tion as had been reported to the hon. 
Member. At any rate he could state that 
Nottingham was not desirous of the remedy 
proposed by the hon. Member for the bo- 
rough of Wolverhampton. He had aright 
to assume this, because, two or three years 
ago, when the hon, and learned Member 
for Bolton went down to Nottingham to 
do a little business in the way of agitation, 
and had convened a public meeting for 
the discussion of this very question, the 
total repeal of the Corn-laws, instead of 
being received with enthusiasm, instead 
of being unanimously supported, the 
hon. and learned Gentleman had been 
hooted out of the hall. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Stockport had rebuked the right 
hon. Baronet at the head of her Majesty’s 
Government for having stated that, whilst 
machinery was, on the whole, advanta- 
geous, yet it was sometimes the cause 
of partial and local distress; but he had 
learnt, from his connection with Notting- 
ham, that partial distress did, sometimes, 
result from machinery—for it often hap- 
pened that a man expended his savings in 
the purchase of a frame, and that, shortly 
afterwards, his frame was rendered useless 
by some new invention, the effect of which 
was that the purchaser of the old frame 
was ruined, and had to turn off his hands 
—and he believed that such vicissitudes 
were not confined to Nottingham, nor only 
resulted from machinery employed in the 
manufacture of lace. The hon. Member 
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for Stockport had asserted that it was a 
libel on the people to say that there could 
be such a thing as over-production ; but 
he begged to remind him that such a doc- 
trine was diametrically opposed to the 
opinions declared by the hon. Member for 
Inverness, whose speech was eminently 
deserving of attention. Did the hon. 
Member for Stockport mean to say that if 
the Corn-laws were repealed, all the 
power looms, every species of steam en- 
gine, and machinery, might be set to 
work, and kept at work for ever and ever, 
without producing more goods than were 
wanted? He felt assured that it was not 
by acting up to such opinions that the 
hon. Member had made his fortune. He 
was well convinced that care had been 
taken to proportion supply to demand. 
For his part he was convinced that over- 
production on the one hand, and the mo- 
netary embarrassments of the United 
States on the other, were the two main 
causes of distress. Whatever the amount 
of that distress might be, he was convinced 
that it was increased by such discussions 
as the present, by exaggerated statements, 
and inflammatory appeals to the passions 
6f a suffering and deluded multitude. 
Nothing but mischief would result from 
the loud denunciations and the predictions 
of evil which were heard in that House 
night after night. He must say that, if 
he was a despotic king, and an insurrec- 
tion, which had been openly predicted, 
were to take place, his first act would be 
to hang the prophet. And when they 
heard men, who called themselves the 
ministers of religion, distort the language 
of the Gospel of peace for purposes of 
strife and dissension, and suggesting deeds 
of violence which, otherwise, would never 
have entered into the thoughts of their de- 
luded auditors, it was grievous to find that 
they made such a use of the influence 
which they possessed. But then it was said, 
will you separate without doing anything 
for the suffering people? How do you 
expect to get through next wivter, with- 
out providing relief? He ackuowledged 
and deplored the distress. He feared that 
it must continue for some time longer, and 
if it pleased Providence, for inscrutable 
reasons, to visit this country with the 
dreadful calamity of another bad harvest, 
he might then think that it would be 
proper to assemble Parliament again, and 
see what could be done ; but he owned he 
had better hopes: he did hope that the 
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approaching harvest would prove a better 
measure than any this House could devise ; 
he was persuaded that, as soon as those 
who held corn in hand perceived that the 
harvest was likely to be a good one, they 
would hasten to bring their stores into the 
market, and then the price of food would 
be considerably cheapened. With these 
helps we might hope to get through the 
time till the operation of the measures in- 
troduced by the Government begin to be 
felt. It was his firm belief that, if those 
measures were allowed to have a fair trial, 
the evils which had been so loudly com- 
plained of would be gradually mitigated, 
and that, finally, prosperity would be 
restored. Of one thing he was certain, 
that the distress would begin to subside 
whenever the House was prorogued, and 
hon. Members opposite had no longer the 
opportunity of making speeches on the 
subject. 

Mr. Hindley regretted with the hon. 
Gentleman who had just spoken, that any 
proposition should be pressed upon the 
consideration of the House by a body of 
men out of doors; but he saw in the cir- 
cumstance of the second visit to London 
of the Members of the Anti-Corn-law 
league, the strongest proof of the extreme 
urgency of the case which they were de- 
puted to represent. With respect to the 
question before the House, he believed 
that the distress was not denied by any 
hon. Member; they all admitted, and 
they all deplored it, and he could not 
charge hon.Gentlemen opposite with feeling 
Jess than they on the opposition side did 
on this subject. Hon. Gentlemen opposite 
had, however, attributed that distress to 
two or three causes. The hon. Member 
for Macclesfield attributed it to the increase 
of machinery, which, he said, had increased 
to such an extent, that the manufacturers 
might not only clothe the inhabitants of 
this world, but also of another as populous. 
He wondered it had not struck the hon. 
Member, when he made that assertion, 
that they had not been able to clothe the 
people of our own island ; for he believed 
there never was a period when the people 
were worse clothed than at present. An- 
other cause of distress was said to be the 
joint stock banking. Now, the act passed 
in 1826, and during the years that fol- 
lowed up to 1833, they had never heard a 
single complaint of the joint stock banks. 
He begged now to call the attention of the 
House to the price of wheat during the 
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last twenty years. Having been engaged 
in manufactures during that period, he 
thought he had some right to ask the at- 
tention of the House to this point. For 
the four years ending 1820, the price paid 
by the people of this country for wheat 
was 252,000,000/., being an average of 
63,000,000/. per annum. It would be re- 
collected that during that period the riots 
in Manchester took place, and he begged 
the House to remark that during that 
period the average price of wheat was 78s. 
3d. per quarter. For the four years ending 
1824 the price paid for by the people for 
wheat, instead of being £252,000,000, as 
in the preceding four years, was only 
168,000,000/., the average price being 
52s. 1ld. per quarter. The House would 
perceive that in those four years they had 
about 80,000,000/. to spend for clothing ; 
the great part of this sum, of course, went 
to Manchester, and he perfectly well re- 
membered that in these four years he 
trebled the capital which he had in busi- 
ness. It was the cheapness of food during 
those four years that enabled the people, 
after supplying their necessary wants, to 
lay out the surplus in clothing and other 
comforts. For the four years ending 
1828, the amount paid for wheat was 
182,000,000/., the average price being 60s, 
2d. per quarter. For the four years ending 
1832, the amount paid was 204,383,0002., 
the average annual amount paid being 
51,000,000/., and the average price 63s. 
11d. per quarter. For the four years 
ending 1836 the amount laid out in food 
was 149,450,000/., the average price 
being 46s. 9d. per quarter; and those 
were the years in which they were told the 
foundation of the present distress had 
been laid. The fact was, that in those 
years the low price of corn left the people 
80,000,000/. to spend in clothing and the 
other comforts of life. Of course, the 
people in the manufacturing districts got 
a large portion of this money, and this, 
necessarily, Jed to the erection of joint 
stock banks. For the last four years, 
the amount paid for food—instead of 
149,451,000/., as in the previous four 
years—was 212,000,000/., being about 
72,000,000/. more than in the preceding 
four years. Of course all this was ab- 
stracted from the manufacturing portion 
of the country; the people having to ex- 
pend all their means in the purchase of 
food, they were of course unable to pur- 
chase clothing. He thought, therefore, 
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that the hon. Member for Nottinghamshire 
might safely prophecy from these figures 
that there would be prosperity for the 
next four years, should the price of 
corn be under 50s. per quarter. But 
what had been the effect of the new 
Corn-law? Had corn been let out of 
bond at a period when they would have 
expected such to be the case? Nothing 
of the kind. The holders were still look- 
ing to a shilling duty, and they all hoped 
to be able to sell their corn at a time when 
the revenue would derive but little advan- 
tage from the sales. The right hon. 
Baronet had thrown out hints the other 
night that it might be of advantage to the 
holders to let their corn out of bond, and 
that they might do worse than let out 
their corn ata 6s. duty. He found that 
only on one occasion during the last ten 
years had corn been taken out of bond to 
any extent before the month of Septem- 
ber, and if the right hon. Baronet could 
bring it before that time this year, he 
would give him all the credit of doing so. 
He trusted, however, considering the pre- 
sent distressed state of the country, that 
the Government would be prepared either 
to accede to the motion which the noble 
Lord the Member for Sunderland had 
placed on the paper, for a 6s. fixed duty, 
or to agree that corn should be allowed to 
come in at a 1s. duty, whenever the price 
exceeded the sum which the agriculturists 
themselves admitted to be a fair average 
price. In connection with the distress 
which existed, he could not help advertiag 
to the course pursued by Lord Liverpool 
with regard to the manufacturing distress 
of 1825 and 1826. When a deputation 
came to that noble Lord on the subject of 
an advance of money by Exchequer-bills, 
he told them that Government were 
adverse to such a practice; but he gave 
them a recommendation to the Bank of 
England, and the Bank advanced the 
money to the manufacturers. The con- 
sequence was, that confidence was very 
soon restored, and a sum of not more than 
400,000/. sufficed for this purpose. He 
trusted that the right hon. Baronet at the 
head of the Government would give them 
some assurance that the price of food 
during the next year would not be allowed 
to rise to a price which would exhaust the 
means of the labouring classes in the pur- 
chase of the article of bread alone. 

Mr. F. Scott as the representative of a 
county in which there were many manu- 
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facturing towns and considerable distress, 
could not think that that distress had in 
any extent arisen from the present Corn- 
laws. Those Corn-laws had recently been 
modified, and it would be unfair and 
absurd not to give them a trial. They 
were supported by that side of the House, 
not for the sake of their rent-rolls, but for 
the sake of the labouring poor, who would 
by their repeal be thrown out of employ- 
ment and into fearful distress. There was 
no point more decided in history than that 
the independence of a country rested 
upon its supply of corn, and that supply 
was secured by the present system of 
Corn-laws. It was remarkable that 200 
years ago, the principle of those laws met 
with able and distinguished advocates. Sir 
Thomas Culpepper, in 162]; Mr. Hart- 
ley shortly afterwards ; an eminent writer 
in 1651, referred to by Mr. Huskisson ; 
all supported the necessity of a country’s 
independence for its supply of corn in a 
manner particularly applicable to the dis- 
cussions of existing times. The example 
of France was one which they ought to 
ponder upon. She had, during the ad- 
ministration of M. Colbert, acted upon 
free-trade principles with regard to corn, 
and the fruits which she had reaped 
ought to warn them from adopting the 
same course. During the continuance of 
the prevention laws the price of grain had 
been steadier and lower in England than 
at any other period. 

Sir C. Napier said, that he did not rise 
to discuss the question of the Corn-laws, 
and he regretted that the hon. Member 
for Wolverhampton had brought forward 
the question. He thought it a waste of 
the time of the House. He advised hon. 
Gentlemen on that (the Opposition) side 
of the House, to give the right hon. Ba- 
ronet at the head of the Government, 
with as little delay as possible, his sup- 
plies. All the country knew that they 
were dissatisfied with the Corn-laws. If 
the right hon. Baronet would listen to him,. 
he would advise him to give up the Poors 
law bill for the present Session. There 
were no less than fifty-four amendments, 
and it was impossible they could carry 
the measure unless they were to sit not 
only to the end of summer but to the end 
of autumn. He advised the right hon. 
Baronet to take his supplies and send 
Members home as soon as he could, to 
watch over the peace and tranquillity of 
the country, which, he maintained, was in 
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extreme danger at the present moment. 
He would require the exertions of every 
hon. Member to preserve peace in their 
own localities ; and he believed, if the 
right hon. Baronet would follow this 
advice, that he would very soon see the 
necessity of opening the ports of this 
country, a step which he was far more 
likely to take if left to himself, than if he 
were compelled to sit in that House till 
two or three o’clock in the morning. 

Sir R. Peel said, | am grateful to the 
hoa. and gallant Officer for the expression 
of opinions so congenial to my own feel- 
ings, and so conducive to my health. I 
am glad to hear it admitted by the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman that the question 
of the Cornslaws has been fully discussed, 
and that it is unfair as well as unjust to 
adopt such a mode of stopping the sup- 
plies. I am also glad to hear the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman add that upon 
which I would not venture; namely, that 
such discussions are an unwarrantable 
waste of the publictime. [Sir C. Napier: 
I only expressed my own opinion.] That 
may be the case, but in justice to the other 
side of the House, 1 am bound to say that 
in that opinion be does not stand alone. 
It is argued that the present Corn-laws 
are as objectionable as the preceding; and 
the hon. Member for Ashton stated, that 
under the old system corn was withheld 
until August and September, when the 
foreign growers would introduce it in con- 
sequence of the duty falling to ls. The 
hon. Gentleman said that the same ob- 
jection applies to the present law, and 
added that if I could show him that the 
present law was more favourable to the 
consumer than the former one, I was 
entitled to some credit for having made 
the change, Gentlemen on the other 
side have, however, though I will not say 
intentionally, adopted a course which in 
effect prevents my measure from having a 
fair trial; for whilst any hope exists that 
Parliament will be induced to alter the 
law, and that corn might be admitted into 
this country on more favourable terms, 
the measure can have no fair trial, for the 
grain will be held back. I have quoted, on 
a former occasion, an instance to show, that 
under the existing law, corn had come in, 
not certainly in the quantity I wished, but 
to a greater extent than under the pres 
ceding law. The period to which I al- 
luded was. the 23rd of June, when there 
came in of foreign corn 27,500 quarters 
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and of colonial corn 6,000 quarters, 
making in all 33,500 quarters. The hon. 
Member for Liskeard said, that I hap- 
pened to light on a lucky week, but in 
answer, I stated, that I took the last week 
in the returns. I now, however, shall 
quote the returns of a week later, to show 
that the results are not so unsatisfactory as 
some hon. Gentlemen would have them 
believed to be. Notwithstanding the ex. 
pectation which had been held out re- 
specting an alteration in the state of the 
law, it appears by the return for the 30th 
of June, that, for home consumption, 
there had been brought in from the colo- 
nies 5,002 quarters at Is. duty, and of 
foreign corn 48,112 quarters. ‘The whole 
of the corn for home consumption amounted 
then to upwards of 53,000 quarters. This, 
then, shows the satisfactory working of 
the law; and, in addition to this, I am 
informed that the harvest has already com- 
menced in some parts of the country. The 
consequence is, a fall of 2s, in Mark-lane, 
and in other parts of the country there is 
a similar tendency to a decline of price. 
This occurred notwithstanding the ex- 
pected alteration in the law, from which 
arises a disposition on the part of the 
holders of corn to keep it back. I repeat, 
then, that if, under the existing impres- 
sion that the law is to be altered, such 
circumstances have occurred, those who 
hold back with such an impression labour 
under a great error, and are likely to incur 
a considerable loss. If they believed that 
the price would rise till corn would be 
admissible at a duty of ls., my belief is, 
that these parties would have committed a 
great error, and incurred large loss, It 
would evidently be most unwise to proceed 
to condemn the law after an experience of 
seven weeks; but, even judging from the 
experience of seven weeks, if you choose 
to form a judgment from so short an in- 
terval as to the effect of a new act of 
Parliament, I think marked symptoms of 
improvement are perceptible within the 
two last weeks. Notices of importation 
under the existing law from very remote 
parts of the continent, and the prices 
given at which that wheat can be imported, 
combine to show that the unfavourable 
conclusions drawn with respect to the 
operation of the existing law are not 
founded in any experience from which you 
can draw a safe inference. Considering 
the motion which was made by the hon. 
Member for Aberdeen, the motion which 
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has been made to-night, and the motion 
of which the noble Lord had given notice, 
I think you may fairly infer, if the law 
has not operated so rapidly or so favour- 
ably as might have been expected, that a 
part, if not the whole of that unfavourable 
operation, is to be ascribed to the expec- 
tations which these notices have created 
in the minds of the dealers that the pre- 
sent afrangement would be disturbed. 
Nothing shall tempt me to extenuate the 
facts attested by the reports received from 
various parts of the country as to the ex- 
isting distress. It is impossible for me to 
allude to it without expressing the deepest 
regret at its existence, and the sincerest 
sympathy with those who are its unfortun- 
ate victims. I say at once, that if I could 
believe that a material alteration of the 
Corn-law would produce any permanent 
relief, not only I, but [ am sure those who 
are, like myself, immediately connected 
with the land, if they were convinced that 
the Corn-laws were the main cause of 
the distress, and that their repeal would 
give substantial and enduring relief, would 
instantly relax our determination to main- 
tain them. Iam afraid that the measures 
of commercial reform which Government 
have felt it their duty to propose have had 
a tendency to increase the stagnation of 
trade now so severely felt. I think, that 
even the reduction of the duties on articles 
in respect to which no difference of opin- 
ion prevailed—I am not now speaking of 
corn or sugar, but of raw materials on 
which a reduction took place, with satis. 
faction to the great majority of this House 
—I say, I believe that in these, as in 
many other instances, the attempt to effect 
admitted reforms is accompanied with pre- 
sent, although I trust, only temporary 
pressure. Ithink this view is confirmed 
by a reference to the revenue returns for 
the last quarter, from which it appears, 
that on several articles of the Customs 
there had been a falling off, and on others 
an increase. It may be interesting to ob- 
serve the articles on which there has been 
an increase of revenue, which is a test of 
increased consumption, and those in which 
there has been a decrease, a test of di- 
minished consumption. There has been a 
decrease in the article of wine. We are 
now engaged in negotiating commercial 
treaties on that subject, and I beg to say, we 
have this day received accounts which in- 
form us, that we have succeeded in carry- 
ing into complete effect the intention of 
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the noble Lord and the Government which 
preceded us with respect to a commercial 
treaty with Portugal. This day we have 
received word that that treaty has been 
signed, and negotiations have been svt on 
foot for our amended tariff, of which I 
will only say, that they are proceeding in 
a satisfactory train. But one effect of this 
negotiation, and of the prospect of a dimi- 
nution of duty on wines imported from 
Portugal, as well as of the impression 
which was probably anticipated on the 
Government and people of Spain, who 
might be supposed to be awakened to 
the policy of entering on negotia- 
tions with this country, has necessarily 
been to paralyze the retail trade and 
lead to a diminished demand for wine, 
and the holding back of the stock on 
hand. I believe it will be more reasonable 
to attribute the diminution of duty to the 
doubt caused by pending negotiations, 
rather than to any diminished power of 
consumption; but the consequence has 
been a falling off in the duty on wine of 
108,0002. The next article in respect to 
which a great falling off of duty has 
occurred is that of timber. The announce- 
ment of an intention to reduce the duties 
on Baltic timber, and entirely to abolish 
the duty on Canada timber, has necessa- 
rily produced, as was inevitable, some 
stagnation in the trade. The hon. Gentle- 
man opposite reproaches me with not 
having made the reduction of duty imme- 
diately. In all these matters it is of great 
importance not to press too heavily on 
existing interests. We determined not to 
allow any drawback on account of timber 
imported at the old duties. Urgent re- 
monstrances were made to us as to the 
individual suffering, the ruin almost, which 
would be inflicted by any hasty and pre- 
cipitate reductions of the duties on timber 
by a given day; and in consideration of 
those remonstrances we considered it right 
to postpone the application of the new 
duty, rather than return to the bad and 
objectionable system of drawback. But, 
while endeavouring to do justice to indi- 
viduals, we have occasionally improved the 
productiveness of the revenue to some ex- 
tent. It was doubted at the time, whether 
it would not have been wiser to make an 
immediate reduction; but I think I may 
appeal to those who were in favour of the 
general policy of the measure, and even 
to the hon. Member for Lambeth himself, 
whether severe distress would not have 
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arisen from an immediate reduction. One 
of the most effectual means of removing 
the obstacles which impede the progress 
of sound and salutary reform is, to prove to 
the country that you can effect them with- 
out ruin to individuals; you will thus 
make it much more solid and enduring. 
In the present case, the effect which I have 
noticed has no doubt occurred at a most 
unfortunate season of stagnation in trade, 
and the loss of revenue on the article up 
to the 5th of July has been 113,000/. 
The next articles on which a loss has 
occurred are those of brandy and rum. 
Here the effects of the uncertainty prevail- 
ing as to wine have been felt, and there 
has been a loss of 31,0007. Let us now 
Jook at the chief articles on which there 
has been an increase, and we shall find 
they have been articles in no way affected 
by our commercial reforms. Upon sugar, 
on which we avowed our intentions, on 
which a reduction of duty in the course of 
the present Session was not expected, there 
has been an increase in the revenue for the 
last quarter to the amount of 113,000/. 
On molasses there has been an increase of 
34,0007. On cotton-wool, the duty on 
which I expressed great regret that I could 
hold out no hopes of being able to reduce, 
there has been an increase of 96,9892. 
On tea, another article with respect to 
which we expressed our intention to make 
no change, there has been an increase of 
16,7182. Comparing the articles on which 
there has been a reduction with those on 
which there has been an increase, I own 
I am afraid that to the tariff itself is partly 
attributable an increase of the depression 
now so much to be deplored. After the 
declaration I have already made with re- 
spect to the necessity of votes of money 
for the public service, of course, this is not 
a time to enter into a prolonged discussion 
on this subject. I have already, at a former 
period of the Session, stated my general 
views on the financial and commercial 
policy of the country. I was charged the 
other night by the hon. Member for Stock- 
port (Mr. Cobden) with having attributed 
a portion of the distress under which the 
country is now labouring to the effect 
which the rapid introduction of improve- 
ments in machinery produces among the 
labouring classes. I thought I had done 
all I could to guard myself against being 
supposed to hold the opinion either that 
you can impede the progress of mechanical 
invention ; or, that if you could throw im- 
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pediments in its way—looking at the 
general, enlarged, and permanent interests 
of the country—it would be politic to take 
any such measure; but at the same time, 
Sir, 1 am quite at liberty, if I entertain 
an opinion regarding the partial and local 
operation of improvements of that descrip- 
tion, to speak the truth. I stated my 
opinion that the rapid application of im- 
provements in machinery has a tendency, 
in certain parts of the country where there 
is less capital and where the machinery is 
less improved, to throw men out of em- 
ployment, and consequently to produce 
distress. Take what course you will on 
the Corn-laws, the hope that a country so 
artificial as this, the seat of manufactures 
so extensive, can be exempted from partial 
suffering is, I fear, visionary. The hon, 
Gentleman said, that the report made by 
the assistant Poor-law commissioners who 
went to Stockport was highly creditable, 
that their opinions were most just. I am 
not much disposed to quote the opinion of 
Poor-law commissioners on a subject of 
that nature, however high their character, 
however satisfactory the mode in which 
their duties are discharged; but these 
gentlemen took the evidence of all the 
principal manufacturers and residents in 
Stockport who were capable of giving 
them an opinion, and if the hon. Gentle- 
man wishes for the evidence of his towns- 
men, I think he will see I am, at least, 
fortified by high practical authority in 
stating that the immediate effect of the 
rapid introduction of machinery must be 
to cause partial distress. I will quote no 
evidence but what is of high authority 
and given by persons from Stockport itself. 
Mr. Lawton, one of the relieving officers 
of the union, is asked— 
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“ Have the working classes been in distress 
at Stockport during the whole time of your 
service, or when did that distress appear to 
begin, and what has been its progress up to 
the present time?” He states—‘ There was 
no great pressure in the number of appli- 
cations for relief before the year 1838, 
excepting under such casual circumstances as 
the break-down of a mill, or the turn-out 
of the hands, which have occasionally oc 
curred. About the end of 1838, the appli- 
cations became more frequent. At that time 
several of the manufacturers began to in- 
troduce improved machinery into their mills, 
which enabled them to reduce the number of 
hands. In some cases one man would be ena- 
bled to do the work of two by what is called 
coupling the frames. There has been a grae 
dual increase of distress since that year, & 
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number of factories having stopped work alto- 
gether, and others having worked short time. 
About the commencement of the last quarter, 
which ended the 25th of December, 1841, the 
applications increased in a great degree, in 
consequence of the stoppage of Messrs. Lanes’ 
and Messrs. Carrs’ mills, and a large propor- 
tion of those now upon our books were thrown 
out of work at that time.” 


The great majority of the witnesses at- 
tribute a considerable portion of the evil 
to the operation of the Corn-laws, but I 
am now showing that the great majority 
do admit also that the sudden application 
of capital to imptoved machinery must 
ever have a tendency to produce a dimi- 
nution of manual labour. The hon. Mem- 
ber says—‘ Do not countenance the vulgar 
prejudices entertained by the workmen.” 
I do not want to countenance them; I 
wish to state the truth as to the matters 
in question ; and when the hon. Member 
deals in such lavish abuse of those who 
hold different views from his, he must 
allow us, even at the risk of being un- 
fairly charged with countenancing vulgar 
prejudices, to state the truth, when we are 
considering this important question, whe- 
ther the Corn-laws can be assigned as the 
chief and only cause of the existing dis- 
tress, and whether their repeal is likely to 
prove a permanent remedy. I am refer- 
ring here, not to the opinions of specula- 
tive writers on the subject, but to the 
opinions of gentlemen who are his con- 
stituents and townsmen, recorded in a 
report which he says is entitled to the 
highest credit. Mr. R. M’Lure, in his 
examination, is asked— 


“‘ Has there been any reduction in the rate 
of wages paid in the spinning and weaving 
mills?” He states—‘ Within the last two 
years there has been a reduction very gene- 
rally ; there is no exception to that; if one 
does it, another must. In the spinning de- 
partment we have since December, 1839, 
reduced the wages of labour from 2s. 11d. 
per 1,000 hanks to 2s. id., which has been 
wholly unconnected with any change in the 
machinery, or any increase or decrease of 
ptoduction. I have reason to believe that 
that is about the rate of reduction in the spin- 
ning department throughout the town ; that is, 
about 30 per cent. The card-room hands and 
the throstle-room hands have been reduced 
about 7} per cent.; that is also since December, 
1839. The weavers’ wages have been reduced 
about 9 or 10 per cent. The other hands con- 
nected with the weavers have been reduced in 
about the same proportion. [ believe that the 
rate of reduction in these departments also has 
been the same throughout the town.” 
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“ What has led to the larger rate of reduc. 
tion in the spinning department ?—Principall 
the introduction of the self-acting mule, whic 
has been introduced into many of the mills in 
Stockport and the neighbourhood. We have 
had self-acting mules in our mill in Heaton 
Norris since 1834, and have been continually 
improving our machinery to the present time, 
by which means we are doing with fewer 
hands by 100 for the whole mill for the same 
quantity of work than in 1836, when the mill 
was first filled with machinery.” 


Well, but the hon. Gentleman said, 
improvements were very slow in their pro- 
gress, and that it was almost impossible 
to get anybody to introdnce the better 
machinery; that patents were taken out 
of which no one would avail himself. The 
witness whose evidence I have quoted 
states that they can now get the same 
quantity of work done by 100 hands less 
than in 1836, in consequence of the ma- 
chinery which has been introduced. 1 do 
not say that it would be wise in Govern- 
ment to check the extension of machinery, 
I do not say that this is not the instrument 
which will enable us most effectually to 
sustain the competition of foreigners. I 
do not say that ultimately and perma. 
nently there will not be a vast increase of 
strength from machinery. I am counte- 
nancing no vulgar prejudices, but when in 
1841 I see that the same quantity of work 
can be done in one mill by 100 hands less 
than in 1836, I cannot help still retaining 
my opinion that improvements in machi- 
nery must have an immediate and local 
effect, and it is unjust to make such 
charges against me when I am only with 
fairness, and I trust with temper, stating 
the causes which must be sought for to 
account for the distress. The third witness 
I shall quote is Mr. Cruttenden, the part- 
ner in a well-known firm at Stockport, 
selected, I presume, as being the most 
intelligent and enlightened. His evidence 
is as follows :— 

“ Are you of opinion that there has been 
any falling off in the home consumption of 
manufactures in this country ?—I have no rea- 
son to believe there has, if you look to the 
whole of Great Britain and Ireland. We 
manufacture entirely for the home trade ; and 
we have not produced as much as we used to 
do, because the present rate of prices does not 
remunerate us. By working short time we 
lost about three months in 1840, and more 
than three months in 1841. But then during 


the last few years the number of producers has 
very much increased, and I believe that there 





has been quite as much cotton actually cone 
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be remembered, as I stated before, that there 
has been an immense increase in production. 
Owing to the improvements in machinery a 
much greater amount of goods can be manu- 
factured in a certain period of time than for- 
metly. By working full time, we ourselves 
could manufacture nearly twenty miles of 
calico a day; and when you consider the im- 
mense amount of steam power employed in 
the cotton manufacture, this will give you 
some idea of the powers of production which 
are daily in operation, and which must have a 
tendency to reduce prices, 

* Do you think that the laws affecting trade 
have contributed in any degree to cause the 
distress at present existing in Stockport, or in 
other manufacturing districts ?—I do not think 
they have had much to do with it. I am 
aware some persons suppose that the Corn- 
laws have been the cause of our present dis- 
tress. I believe that the distress has arisen in 
a far greater degree from the immense increase 
in the amount of capital which has been em- 
ployed in the cotton trade, and the consequent 
unnatural increase in the production of manu- 
factured goods.” 


I shall trouble the House with but one 
more short passage from the evidence of 
Mr. Forster, the chairman of the board of 
guardians, I believe a most respectable 
person, who formed one of a deputation 
with which I had an interview on Satur- 
day morning, and who fills the situation 
he now holds solely from a sense of pub- 
lic duty. He says, 


“« What has induced the guardians to adopt 
so strict a practice in reference to removals? 
—We think it, in the long run, for the interest 
of the town, to remove all those who are bur- 
densome, and do not belong to us, notwith- 
standing the expense which attends their re- 
moval, The great improvements which have 
recently been made in the machinery of fac- 
tories have reduced the demand for labour; 
and the present prospects of trade are such, 
that there is little probability of the hands now 
idle getting into employment within a mode- 
rate period of time, We have to consider 
many conflicting interests on this point ; it is 
the apparent interest of the manufacturers 
and shopkeepers to retain the population 
here; but, on the other hand, our own settled 
labouring population may be benefitted by re- 
ducing the supply of hands under these ad- 
verse circumstances; and what weighs with 
us mainly is, that the rate-payers ought to be 
relieved, by such means as the law affords, 
from the burden of maintaining those who 
are no longer useful to the town.” 


The hon. Gentleman spoke of 30,000/. 
having been applied to the erection of new 
machinery. Now, suppose some tempo- 
rary cause—the fire at Hamburgh, for in- 
stance, creates an unusual demand for 
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some description of goods. A person 
having the command of such an immense 
mechanical power is enabled to supply the 
demand, and the advantage of machinery 
is, that we can defeat foreign competition 
in any market where there is an extraor- 
dinary demand. Compare the effect pro- 
duced by this machinery with the con- 
dition of countries in which there is less 
machinery and capital, and do not tell me 
that there may not be very severe distress 
in certain localities co-existing with gene. 
ral manufacturing prosperity. That was 
all I said on a former night, that opinion 
[ decidedly retain, and I fear that in this 
country, even when trade is prosperous, 
we must still expect that there may be in 
some districts a great amount of suffering. 
The hon. Gentleman the Member for Old- 
ham asked me to pay attention to his ob- 
servations. I did pay the utmost attention 
I could, but I think most hon. Members 
must have observed, that it is not very 
easy to catch what falls from the hon. 
Member. The hon. Gentleman said, that 
in 1815 the handloom weaver received 
27s. a week, the price of corn then being 
63s. 9d.; that in 1824 the price of corn 
was 62s., and the wages of the handloom 
weaver had fallen to 13s. 6d.; in 1833 
the price of corn was 53s., and the wages 
had been reduced to 8s. a week, and in 
1842 they were reduced to 3s. a week. 
Now, I cannot conceive that any opera- 
tion of the Corn-laws can be the main 
cause of this extraordinary fall. There 
must be some other cause. Whatever 
may be the effect of machinery or com- 
petition in producing this depression of 
wages I know not, but when I compare 
the price of corn in 1815 with its present 
price, and when [ look at the vast quan- 
tity of cotton imported, manufactured, 
and exported, and retained for home con- 
sumption,—when I consider the marvel- 
lous increase which has taken place in the 
purchase of the raw material, and in ma- 
nufactured goods, and when at the same 
time I look at the rapid decrease of wages, 
as stated by the hon. Gentleman, at the 
time when manufactures have been in- 
creasing in a most extraordinary way, I 
cannot, I repeat, attribute this diminution 
of wages mainly to the operation of the 
Corn-laws. Here is an account of cotton 
manufactured since 1831. I have no 
means of comparing the inerease with 
1815; but since 1831 there has been a 
most extraordinary increase in the quan- 
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tity of cotton imported for manufacture 
and retained for home consumption, and 
the quantity of cotton goods exported. In 
1831 the total quantity of cotton spun 
was 208,000,000 Ibs., and in 184] it 
amounted to 337,000,000 lbs, The total 
quantity of yarn manufactured goods in 
1831 was 70,000,000 lbs., and in 1841 it 
had risen to 138,000,000lbs. Now, 
though it might be that we do not take 
corn in exchange for our cotton goods, 
yet the quantity of goods exported, for 
which we receive some sort of return, has 
been enormously increased, comparing 
1841 with 1831, and with 1815 also, when 
the wages of the artisan were so high, as 
described by the hon. Gentleman, and 
when corn was about 64s. a quarter. The 
increase of the trade, as measured by the 
imports and exports, has been most extra- 
ordinary. I was also taunted by the hon. 
Member for Stockport for having referred 
to the necessity of maintaining the public 
tranquillity. However much we may 
lament the sufferings of the people, 
however inadequate our measures may be 
deemed by way of remedy for the distress, 
yet it is for the interest of all parties that 
the Government should maintain the 
public peace. I said that the people had 
shown unexampled patience in the midst 
of their distresses, and I was deprecating 
appeals to their passions, and the use of 
exciting language. In this feeling I should 
expect that every true friend of the work- 
ing classes themselves would concur. 
Reference was made in the House the 
other night to a handbill headed “ Mur- 
der,” in large letters, and I was glad to 
hear the hon. Gentleman state that he 
knew that the members of the Anti Corn- 
law Association decidedly deprecated the 
issue of handbills of that nature. I think, 
he said, he knew they were no parties to 
the issue of the handbill in question ; that 
they discountenanced it in every manner, 
and had read the expressions contained 
in it with the deepest regret. I was glad 
to hear that declaration from the hon. 
Gentleman; at the same time I think 
there ought to be a more effectual measure 
taken for the purpose of manifesting 
a severance between disseminators of 
bills of this character and those who pro- 
fess to have the true interest of the work- 
ing classes at heart. I was determined 


to make no reference to this handbill 
without information, but these facts have 
been stated to me :-— 
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“ The inflammatory placard headed * Mur- 
der’ continues to be issued in a shop in Market- 
street, Manchester. The placard was still 
exhibiting on the 23rd of June, at No. 22, 
Market-street. Above the door of this house 
there are printed the words, ‘ The dépét for 
the National Anti-Corn-law League.’ The 
printer of the placard, who is the tenant of 
that shop, is the printer and publisher for the 
Anti-Corn-law League. About four doors 
distant from this ‘ dépot’ was a building in 
which the Anti-Corn-law League held their 
meetings.” 


I am glad to hear from the hon, Mem- 
ber that the members of the Anti-Corn- 
law League express their disapprobation 
of the exhibition of this placard; and I 
trust what I have stated may induce them 
to take steps which may make it impossible 
for any person to attribute to them any 
participation in appeals of this nature to a 
suffering population. In the course of 
these debates it has been repeatedly said 
that ‘‘ something must be done. Let the 
Government state what they mean to pro- 
pose for the relief of the people. We 
look for relief.” I advert not to sub. 
scriptions; but I trust nothing will be 
done that shall have a tendency to check 
their progress. I trust the country will 
still feel the obligation of contributing 
towards the funds raised for the purpose 
of alleviating the existing distress. Yet J 
am convinced that this is no permanent 
remedy for the distress—it is only a tem- 
porney provision. It effects much good 

y mitigating the sufferings of the people, 
and I trust that even those who may dis- 
approve of the policy of the Government 
will do nothing tending to diminish the 
amount of these benevolent contributions, 
It would be perfectly consistent for per- 
sons to disapprove of the commercial 
policy, and yet not to throw any obstruc- 
tions in the way of the subscriptions which 
are being collected. I stated in the early 
part of the Session that my hope of per- 
manent relief for the suffering which af- 
flicts the country consisted in an extension 
of the commerce of the country. I stated 
also the general principles on which J 
thought that commerce ought to be estab- 
lished. I stated, and I am ready now to 
repeat the statement, that if we had to 
deal with a new society, in which those 
infinite and complicated interests which 
grow up under institutions like those in 
the midst of which we live had found no 
existence, the true abstract principle would 
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to sell in the dearest.” And yet it is quite 
clear that it would be utterly impossible 
to apply that principle in a state of society 
such as that in which we live, without a 
due consideration of the interests which 
have grown up under the protection of 
former laws. While contending for the 
justice of the abstract principle, we may 
at the same time admit the necessity of 
applying it partially; and I think the 
proper object is first of all to lay the foun- 
dation of good laws, to provide the way 
for gradual improvements, which may 
thus be introduced without giving a shock 
to existing interests. If you do give a 
shock to those interests, you create preju- 
dices against the principles themselves, 
and only aggravate the distress. This is 
the principle on which we attempted to 
“pen in the preparation of the tariff. 

admit that we have not applied, and I 
have stated the grounds on which we 
abstained from applying, to the great 
articles of subsistence the principle of 
buying in the cheapest market. I frankly 
admit this, With respect to corn, I think 
it possible, if you repealed all protection, a 
present stimulus must be given to manu- 
factures; but the time might come when, 
notwithstanding the stimulus given to 
manufactures, if the effect of that repeal 
should be to discourage domestic agricul- 
ture, and render you dependent on foreign 
supplies, you would repent of the mea- 
sure you had adopted. I do not wish to 
enter into this argument, but I hope it may 
be borne in mind that we did reduce the 
duties on foreign corn to an extent which 
induced many Gentlemen on the other 
side to upbraid us with having broken 
faith with the country gentlemen, and to 
allege that J was disentitled to the sup- 
port of those who placed me in office. 
The duties were reduced more than one- 
half. I have already stated that I think 
those who disapprove of the law too hasty 
and precipitate in their condemnation. | 
think it is entitled to a fair trial. The 
period will shortly come when it will be 
subject to that trial, and in the meantime 
I deprecate inconvenient discussions like 
the present, which may have the effect of 
retarding the attainment of an object so 
desirable. With respect to sugar, no re- 
duction has been made, but the motion 
you assign for this is entirely without 
foundation. I utterly deny that we ab- 
stain from reducing the duty for the pur- 
pose of conciliating Parliamentary support 
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by giving undue protection to the West. 
Indian interest. I believe that that interest 
is one of the weakest in the country; and 
I deny that our conduct with respect to 
sugar has arisen from any unworthy mo- 
tives. To judge properly of the measure 
introduced by the Government, altering 
the duties on foreign produce with a view 
to the relief of trade, you must look at its 
whole effect. With respect to the enact- 
ments of the tariff regarding cattle, what 
was stated by an hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site? He said that three or four years 
ago he contemplated the same kind of 
measure, but was told by the then Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade that it would 
be considered revolutionary by the agri- 
cultural interest. At any rate we pro. 
posed a measure which, for its reduction 
of duty, gave general satisfaction to those 
who ask for a reduction of duty on agri- 
cultural produce. At the commencement 
of this year declarations were being con- 
stantly made about the comparative prices 
of meat in this country and abroad. There 
were constant prophecies that no attempt 
would be made to deal with the monopoly 
of provisions in respect of cattle and meat. 
In respect to rice, potatoes, fish, and 
various other articles of subsistence, there 
have been made most extensive reductions 
of duty; and with respect to raw ma- 
terials there was likewise a reduction, 
such as the advocates of free-trade could 
scarcely complain of. The effect of all 
this change could not yet be fairly esti- 
mated. But then it was asked, ‘“‘ Do we 
intend to do nothing else?” We do in- 
tend, agreeably to the recommendation of 
a committee, to permit the taking of 
foreign corn out of bond, on substituting 
for it in the warehouse, or delivery for 
exportation, an equivalent quantity of 
flour or biscuit. With respect to other 
countries, it will be our endeavour to 
extend, on the true principles of reciprocal 
advantage, the commerce of the country. 
An hon, Gentleman opposite asked, why 
have we not meddled with the banking 
laws? What would have been the advan- 
tage of such a course? Every day at the 
disposal of the Government has been 
consumed in the consideration of the mea- 
sures I have mentioned, and up to the 
present time we have scarcely been able 
to pass more than the first clause of the 
Poor-law. What encouragement then, 
have we to introduce a measure which, 
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a practical conclusion? Does the hon. 
Gentleman think the public advantage 
would be consulted by tossing on the Table 
of the House a bill affecting the whole 
banking interest, and leaving it unfinished ? 
Instead of affording relief, this would only 
tend to aggravate distress. With respect 
to the Income-tax, we have been taunted 
with having done nothing but introduce 
that measure. We brought it forward as 
a substitute in part for other taxation, 
which we thought was pressing more 
heavily on the industry of the country. 
We introduced it because there was an 
absolute deficiency of revenue, and be- 
cause we thought it desirable, in reference 
both to the public service and the public 
credit, that this deficiency should be made 
up. I thought, and the country thought 
so too, that it would be wise to make a 
great sacrifice to supply the deficiency; 
and never did the country respond with 
greater unanimity to the demand which 
was made upon it. Hon. Gentlemen may 
think the country wrong; but could any 
Government ever have carried that mea- 
sure against a decided expression of public 
opinion? Instead of hostility, there has 
been a decided expression of feeling 
throughout the country that the deficiency 
ought to be supplied; and though I will 
not contend that an Income-tax, or taxa- 
tion of any kind, has any other effect than 
that of curtailing in some respect, the 
amount of capital applicable to the pro- 
ductive interest of the country, yet I main- 
tain, that as there was a necessity to raise 
4,000,000/., the best course to pursue in 
the present condition of the country, was 
to levy that amount on the property of the 
country, rather than on articles which 
entered into consumption. These are the 
measures which, with the consent of Par- 
liament, the Government have passed. As 
I have before said, the Government have 
entered into negotiations with other coun- 
tries. A treaty has been satisfactorily 
concluded with Portugal, and treaties are 
pending with other countries. I hope, 
now that we have been able to bring 
these measures to a conclusion, with 
some difference of opinion on this side 
of the House, on account of. the alarm 
given to the agricultural interest, that they 
will be allowed to have a fair trial; and 
if they do not prove calculated to increase 
the prosperity of the country, if they 
should prove inadequate to meet the dis- 
tress of the country, in that case I shall 
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be the first to admit that no adherence to 
former opinions ought to prevent their full 
and careful revision; but I hope that no 
precipitate conclusion will be come to, 
but that a fair experiment will be made, 
in order that we may see whether they 
have a tendency to revive the prosperity 
of the country, and to terminate that 
stagnation which no person in this great 
community views with deeper concern than 
those who are immediately responsible for 
the Government of the country. 

Lord J. Russell observed that the speech 
of the right hon. Baronet contained such 
a variety of observations in justification of 
his measures and his policy, as First 
Minister of the Crown, that he could not 
refrain from attempting, whilst answering 
that speech, to follow the right hon. Ba- 
ronet step by step in the course adopted 
by the right hon. Baronet on this occasion. 
Let him first remark that he judged from 
the concluding sentence of the right hon. 
Baronet that, although he had carried his 
measures through Parliament, he was not 
very confident as to their success. That 
they were brought forward as an experi- 
ment, which, if successful, would be a 
source of great gratification to the right 
hon. Baronet, but that if they failed, then 
the revision of those various measures 
would, at a future period, become neces- 
sary. It appeared to him therefore, that 
the right hon. Baronet and the Govern- 
ment were not over-sanguine that the 
measures they had propounded would have 
the effect which it was hoped they would 
have. But passing that by, the reasons 
the right hon. Baronet had shown in sup- 
port of his measures, and why the House 
should refrain from interfering with the 
executive, in respect to the business of this 
Session, did not satisfy him, nor ought 
they to satisfy the House, that those 
measures would be attended with the be- 
neficial results which were expected from 
them. The right hon. Baronet said that 
those who brought forward motions on that 
(the Opposition) side, might do that which 
would tend to prevent the admission of 
foreign corn, Now, without entering into 
the question whether those motions were 
wise, or properly brought forward, he was 
desirous of recalling to the attention of the 
House, that until eight weeks after the 
passing of the Corn-law bill, there had 
been no interruption of the proceedings of 
the Government from that side. Until 
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declaration had been made and repeated 
that the sound commercial principles an- 
nounced in the tariff of the Government 
must finally extend to that most important 
article, corn, But if he looked back to 
what occurred under the Corn-law which 
existed last year, he saw no reason to think 
that the right hon. Baronet’s opinions 
were well fuunded; for when the right hon. 
Baronet attributed it as a great merit in the 
existing law that 25,000 quarters of foreign 
corn had come in in one week, and more 
than 48,000 in another, he would take 
leave to remind the right hon. Baronet 
that last year, when the high duty which 
the right hon. Baronet took credit to him- 
self for having reduced prevailed, during 
two early months, long before August, the 
admissions of foreign corn were greater 
than those stated by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman. He found that in the week end- 
ing the 6th of April, 1841, the amount of 
foreign corn introduced was 58,825 quar- 
ters, and in the week ending 21st May, in 
the same year, the admissions of foreign 
corn amounted to 71,000 quarters; in the 
former week the duty was 22s. 8d., and in 
the latter week the duty was 23s. 8d. This 
quantity had to be set against the 25,000 
and the 48,000, introduced in the two 
weeks under the operation of the right 
hon. Baronet’s diminished duty. This 
larger quantity having been brought in, 
be it remembered at a duty almost double 
that under which the smaller quantity had 
been brought in—[An hon. Member : More 
than double}—yes, more than double, so 
that the diminution of duty was nothing 
more nor less than 4 loss to that extent to 
the revenue. It was no gain whatever to 
the people. Because it happened now as 
it did in the last year, that the great bulk 
of the foreign corn, by the introduction of 
which the price would be lowered, still re- 
mained in bond. The quantity of corn 
brought in, in the course of a single week 
of last year, was 1,852,000 quarters, and 
there were now in bond 1,500,000 quar- 
ters, the greater portion of which might 
be, and probably would be, under the law 
of the right hon. Gentleman, kept in bond 
until the prices rose, and the duty became 
merely nominal. The vice of the right 
hon. Baronet’s law was that which was 
constantly pointed out during the dis- 
cussions upon it, namely, that it offered 
a continual temptation to hold back corn 
whilst the price was rising, because the 
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a rising market and a diminishing duty, 
In holding out these temptations to the 
speculator the right hon, Gentleman in- 
terposed an obstacle to the admission of 
foreign corn, and continually limited the 
supply of food to the people. But sup- 
porns the best anticipations of the right 
on. Baronet were to be realised, and a 
great quantity of corn were to come in 
next week at a 7s. or 8s. duty, still the 
country would have suffered—the manu- 
facturing and the agricultural communi- 
ties would have suffered— by the delay. 
If they had had the 8s. fixed duty which 
he had proposed (but which some thought 
insufficient), corn would not have re- 
mained shut up in bopd during the last 
two months, but the quantity now in bond 
would have been admitted week by week, 
and month by month, and the people 
would have obtained a regular supply as 
it was wanted, while the farmer would 
not have ran any risk of injury by the 
corn coming in to lower the market below 
its proper level at the very time when he 
was obliged to bring in the produce of the 
harvest. He could not then agree with 
the right hon. Baronet that it was owing 
to the various motions, debates, and 
speeches made by the opponents of the 
right hon. Baronet that his measure had 
not been fally successful. With regard 
to other articles, the right hon. Gentle- 
man attributed no such effect to the mo- 
tions and speeches of that side of the 
House. As to the article of sugar, for 
instance, the right bon. Gentleman had 
expressed his satisfaction both with the in- 
crease to the revenue arising from the duty, 
and with the increase in the imports, al- 
though upon that article his right hon. 
Friend, the Member for Taunton (Mr, 
Labouchere), had brought forward a mo- 
tion, the success of which would have had 
the effect of reducing the duty on sugar. 
The right hon. Gentleman had spoken 
with great caution as to the probable 
effects of an immediate admission of fo- 
reign corn. He had gone only so far as 
to say that he could not expect any per- 
manent alleviations of the distresses of 
the people from such a measure, but that 
if he could anticipate that a relaxation of 
the Corn-laws would be attended with any 
such beneficial effect, he should be the 
first to listen to such a proposition, But 
was it not something when they were told 
such harrowing tales of distress, when the 
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districts told them the miserable and 
wretched condition to which the people of 
those districts were reduced, and when 
they knew that no alleviations of this dis- 
tress and misery had yet taken place, was 
it not something that a measure which 
promised even temporary alleviation was 
suggested to them? The right hon. Gen- 
tleman had said, and he agreed with him, 
that it was most mischievous to deprecate 
public subscriptions, not that such sub- 
scriptions could afford any permanentrelief, 
but that they would afford some alleviation 
to the sufferings of the people. But if it 
was desirable to alleviate those sufferings 
by means of alms and subscription, was it 
not much more desirable to do so (if it 
could be so done) by law, and to enable 
the people to obtain relief, not from cha- 
rity and alms, but from the exercise of 
their own industry and the produce of their 
own hands? But this was not the course 
of the Government to which the right hon. 
Gentleman belonged. The right hon. 
Gentleman said that the Corn-law was not 
the cause of the present distress, and he 
had entered into details (through which 
he should not follow him) to show that 
the increase of machinery and the progress 
of manufactures had produced the want of 
employment and consequent distress which 
now prevailed; but former Governments, 
of which the right hon, Gentleman was a 
Member, had not contented themselves 
with saying that the Corn-laws were not 
the cause of the distress of the country, 
they had thought it their duty to consider 
whether any alleviation of that distress 
could not be obtained. He was not able 
to concur in the motion brought forward 
by the hon. Member for Aberdeen (Mr. 
Bannerman) on a former evening, to place it 
in the power of the Government to reduce 
the duty on foreign corn as they might 
see occasion from time to time. If it 
was done at all it ought to be done by 
the law; but whether by an act of the 
Crown or by the law, the effect, as far as 
the people were concerned, was the same 
in the one case as the other. They knew 
what had been the effect of the measure 
of 1826. Mr. Canning, in proposing 
that measure, said the intention of the 
Government was to admit a certain quan- 
tity of corn free of duty, and such further 
quantity as it might be necessary to intro- 
duce at a certain fixed duty. Now, what 


had been the effect of that measure? Mr. 
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was an immediate revival of the demand 
for labour, that cotton in the, markets of 
Manchester and Liverpool, had risen 5 per 
cent. The advantages of the measure be- 
came immediately apparent in the im- 
proved condition of manufactures and 
commerce. It was true that Lord Liver- 
pool had not, on that occasion, admitted 
that the Corn-laws were the cause of the 
distress which it was the object of that 
measure to alleviate, but he had said, 

“ We have seen the price of corn has been 
gradually rising for some weeks past, and if it 
continue to rise, that circumstance must ne- 
cessarily tend to aggravate the existing evils.” 
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No person could say, that the amount 
paid by the labourer out of his wages for 
bread was not to him a most material 
consideration; therefore Lord Liverpool 
thought, that any reduction in the price 
of bread would materially relieve the 
distress of 1826, That was the course 
to which Lord Liverpool, Mr. Canning, 
and the right hon. Gentleman opposite 
(Sir R. Peel) as a Member of that Go- 
vernment, looked for a temporary allevia- 
tion of the distress which existed at that 
period, and it had been successful. Why 
then did the right hon. Gentleman not look 
to that source now? Ifhe refused to con- 
sider the who'e question of the Corn-laws, 
could he not have said he would be ready 
to consider the motion of his noble Friend 
the Member for Sunderland, to admit 
foreign corn during the interval between 
this and the next spring at a moderate 
fixed duty? If the Government would 
promise to lend a favourable ear to such 
a proposition, he should say the House 
might very well leave the question of the 
Corn-laws until a future Session of Par- 
liament. But they had heard no such 
intimation on the part of the Government, 
nor did it appear that it was their inten- 
tion to bring forward any measure of alle- 
viation. Last year, they were told by 
those who now sat on the opposite side of 
the House, that the then Government were 
not competent to govern—that their mea- 
sures would not relieve the country from 
its difficulties, and by the exertions of the 
hon. Gentlemen opposite that Govern- 
ment had been replaced by another, in 
which resided that perfect intelligence and 
unfailing wisdom which were, he pre- 
sumed, necessary to deal with the diffi- 
culties and relieve the distresses of the 
country. Well, what said that Govern- 
ment—on what did they depend as afford- 
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ing, if not permanent relief, some allevia- | that proposition he had already given his 
tion of those distresses? ‘‘ We hope,” | negative during the present year; and if 
said the right hon. Baronet, “ for a good | the first question now— viz., that the 
harvest.” Now, without pretending to | House go into committee of supply, should 
any such shining abilities as those of the | be negatived, he should propose to leave 
right hon. Gentleman opposite, he still | out all the latter words of the motion of the 
thought the late Government might have | hon, Member for Wolverhampton which 
consulted the barometer and said, ‘‘ We! touched upon the repeal of the Corn-law. 
depend upon a good and an early harvest” | The best motion, under the circumstances, 
for that was all the Government did. His | would be, that which the hon. Member 
belief was, that if the measure proposed | himself had made in former years, and 
by the late Government last year had } which the right hon. Gentleman (Sir R. 
been adopted, and corn had been admitted | Peel) had made, on bringing in his Corn. 
at a moderate fixed duty, the distress of | bill this year—viz., that the House should 
the present time, if it had not wholly dis- | go into a committee of the whole House, 
appeared (which he admitted was not | to consider the act of the present Session 
probable), would have been very wate | te regard to the importation of foreign 
rially alleviated. But let them look at the | corn. As to the general measure which 
distress of the country as it existed—and | ought to be adopted, he retained the 
the manner in which it had been borne. | opinion he had before expressed ; but, in 
It was stated on a former evening, that a | respect to a temporary measure, to meet 
good and an honest man employed in | the present exigency. he thought the pro- 
manufactures had said, when be was asked | posal of his noble Friend (Lord Howick) 
did he think the distress which he suf- | was the best, that could be adopted. But 
fered would soon pass away. ‘ No, not | in the existing state of the country, and 
during the present year ;” and, afterwards, | after the declaration made that night by 
‘*] fear I shall not live to see another, for | the right hon. Baronet, at the head of the 
it is impossible I can support this distress | Government, he thought the House could 
any longer.” The exemplary patience and | hardly refuse to go into committee to 
forbearance with which the distress was | consider whether some substantial relief 
borne were quite admirable. Men suf-|could not be given. He. quite agreed 
fered their lives to ebb away without | with the hon. and gallant Commodore 
evincing either anger, violence, or impa- | (Sir C. Napier) as to the necessity of 
tience—and appeared by their acts as | going into supply with as little delay as 
though they were still, as they had for- | possible; but still he thought this was an 
merly been amongst the most thriving of | occasion, after what they had heard of 
the community. If the people were riot- | the distresses of the country, in which 
ous and seditious, he admitted there might | they might very well postpone for three or 
be some difficulty on the part of the; or four days—till Friday or Monday— 
House in yielding to any request made on | these votes of supply, which the right 
their behalf; but when it was admitted hon. Gentleman required. He remem- 
by all parties that they had suffered in ' bered, that last year the right hon. Gen- 
this spirit of patience and forbearance, | tleman objected to give him the supplies 
and when it was not denied by the First ; for more than three months, unless he pro- 
Minister of the Crown that the admission ! mised, that. Parliament should be called 
of foreign corn would afford, though not , together again, immediately after the ge- 
a permanent, yet a temporary alleviation | neral election, and within a period of six 
of their distresses, he thought it was the weeks. He had thought the objection 
duty of the House to show some sympa, of the right hon. Gentleman a fair one, 
thy for their fellow-men thus suffering | and gave him the assurance he asked for; 
and to adopt a means, affording though it but he could not say that an occasion 
it did the prospect only of temporary and might not arise, in which it might not be 
momentary relief. He was one of those just for the House to interfere with the 
who considered that a sound change in / granting of the supplies proposed by the 
the Corn-laws would be a permanent be- | Government. With respect to the parti- 
nefit 1o the country, Hedid not saythat cular votes which the right hon, Gentle- 
he agreed with the hon, Gentleman who man proposed to take, he had no special 
had made this motion—that the total objection to make to them; but when it 
repeal of those laws was desirable. ‘To was stated that because the vote for cris 
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minal prosecutions in Ireland was ex- 
hausted, and that the counsel and attorneys 
there could not receive their payments’as 
usual ‘unless the vote were granted, he 
did not think that that was a sufficient 
reason for haste in ordinary cases, and 
when mere ordinary questions were before 
the House, much less so when the ques- 
tion was the sufferings of so large a 
portion of the people. The right hon. 
Gentleman had referred to the injury 
necessarily done to our commerce by this 
propounding of the principles of their 
tariff, and he admitted, that even the 
most wholesome and politic measures of 
this nature would necessarily tend for a 
time to discourage trade and commerce. 
But there was another matter which he 
believed had really obstructed the trade of 
the country, and tended to prevent the 
revival of its prosperity; that was the 
extreme contradiction between the princi- 
ples announced by the Government, and 
the measures which they had actually 
proposed, They had stated the largest 
and broadest principles; but those prin- 
ciples were applied in the most partial 
and incomplete manner. The right hon. 
Gentleman had told them, that he had 
not applied those great principles to the 
most important articles of subsistence— 
that to corn, which he admitted was more 
important than any other article as form- 
ing the chief food of the people, the right 
hon. Baronet had not applied those prin- 
ciples which, as to commerce in general, 
he had declared to be the true ones; and 
the consequence was somewhat singular, 
though, perhaps, not unnatural. When 
the right hon. Gentleman’s measures were 
first proposed, both sides of the House 
were pleased. ‘The one party, agreeing 
to the principles of those measures to their 
full extent, rejoiced to see them recognised 
by the Minister of the Crown, and the 
other saw no danger to themselves or their 
interests—an exception being made to the 
atticle of corn. But after a time, and 
after some reflection, the other side of the 
question presented itself. The one party 
those who were for protection—said, 
“great principles have been propounded, 
and by a high authority, which will doubt- 
less be applied at a future time to the 
Cormn-laws: and how can we give our 
confidence to a Government that recog- 
nises and announces, as the basis of their 
policy, those principles of free-trade ;” 
while the other party said, ‘“ We are glad 
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to see these sound principles applied to 
the minor articles, but we want to see 
them extended to the more important ; 
we are glad to hear the Government de- 
clare the truth of those principles; but 
the people are not to be satisfied with 
declarations alone.” So that although 
both parties were satisfied with the first 
promulgation of the measures, both in the 
end were d‘sappointed with the results, 
because they were contradictory to, and 
inconsistent with the first professions 
made. The Government first declared 
certain principles as applicable to all 
commercial legislation, and then shrank 
from applying them to two great articles 
of consumption. The objection made by 
the right hon. Baronet at the head of 
affairs, to the late Government was, that 
they were unable to carry their measures, 
and such was the ground stated to justify 
a vote of want of confidence. But he 
wished to know where was the great dif- 
ference between a Ministry that proposed 
measures which they were unable to carry, 
and a Ministry that did not propose mea- 
sures which they confessed were in ac- 
cordance with their principles, because 
they did not expect to be able to carry 
them? That, in fact, was the sum and 
substance of tke right hon. Baronet’s 
statements in the repeated speeches which 
he had made on this subject — namely, 
that he proposed measures which were 
not in accordance with the principles 
laid down by the right hon, Baronet—not 
in themselves excellent—but measures 
which he could carry with the largest 
consent of the House and the country. 
Those, if he had not misapprehended 
were the words of the right hon. Baronet. 
The right hon. Baronet had to-night done 
justice to another measure of the late Go- 
vernment, namely, the negotiation with 
Portugal entered into by his noble Friend 
near him. He was happy to find, with 
regard to many measures of the late Go- 
vernment, that the right hon. Baronet had 
found no difficulty in following in the same 
course himself. One instance occurred to 
him on the moment, and that was with 
respect to the order of their measures. 
In 1840, he was very much urged to pro- 
pose a measure or to assist the noble Lord 
opposite in proposing a measure with 
regard to Irish registration, to which appli- 
cation his answer was, that he wished to 
give the Poor-law the preference, agreeing 
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the Member for Halifax, that English 
registration ought to precede Irish regis- 
tration. But he sustained repeated attacks 
from the noble Lord the Secretary for the 
Colonies, and was chid by that noble 
Lord in his sharpest manner, for not 
attending to the crying evils of Irish fraud 
and Irish perjury. The right hon. Baronet 
the First Lord of the Treasury himself 
declared that he would not consent to a 
postponement of the Irish measure for the 
sake of the Poor-law. Now, however, he 
observed with great satisfaction that pre- 
cedence was given to the Poor-law, and 
whenever a question was asked about 
registration the right hon. Baronet an- 
swered, most wisely and most truly in his 
opinion—indeed, almost as well as the 
hon. Member for Halifax himself could 
have answered—-English registration ought 
to precede Irish registration. He remem- 
bered a parody made by aright hon. Gen- 
tleman not at present possessing a seat in 
that House (Mr. Herries), in reference to 
a measure introduced by a right hon. Friend 
near him, on a remark of a French critic, 
who, on reviewing a certain book, said 
that it contained some things good and 
some things new, but that the things which 
were new were not good, and the things 
which were good were not new. That obser- 
vation he would venture to apply to the 
measures produced in the course of the 
present Session by her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. There were measures introduced 
when his party were in power, which he 
could not now count on his fingers, nearly 
the same as those introduced by the pre- 
sent Government. There was the Poor- 
law, the Colonial Customs Bill, the Colo- 
nial Passengers Bill, the South Australian 
Bill, the New South Wales Bill, the 
Justices’ Jurisdiction Bill, the principles 
of the tariff, too, as his hon. Friend near 
him had truly observed, were laid down by 
him in the course of last Session. The 
article of cattle would have been intro- 
duced at the same time as the Corn-law, 
had it not been for a friendly discussion 
which took place between him and bis 
right hon. Friend near him, the result of 
which was a determination that this article 
should be reserved for the tariff. He 
thought the view taken by his right hon. 
Friend was just, and it was postponed to 
the time when the right hon. Baronet and 
his friends prevented him from having the 
power of bringing’ forward anything, but 
he still had the satisfaction of seeing the 
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same principles embodied in the tariff of 
the present Government. That was one 
of. those measures which were good, but 
not new. The Poor-law was another, 
That too was good, but not new ; and there 
were many others of the same kind. Then 
came the Income-tax. Now that was 
new but not good. The same thing might 
ve said of the right hon. Baronet’s Corn: 
law. Such, then, since the right hon, 
Baronet had thought fit, in the course of 
his speech, to refer to the various measures 
introduced by him in the present year, was 
the view which he took of those measures; 
and he could not help observing that 
although perhaps during the last week or 
ten days rather long discussions might 
have taken place, still, in the beginning 
of the Session, and during a considerable 
part of it, a greater number of days had 
been devoted to Government business than 
he ever remembered to have been the case 
since the passing of the Reform Bill, 
There had been motion days, in which hon, 
Gentlemen had abstained from bringing 
on their motions: there had been Wed- 
nesdays, instead of being set apart for the 
bills of individual Members, devoted to 
Government business, He trusted they 
would admit, with respect to their foreign 
and colonial policy, and that much-.agi- 
tated question, which would be brought 
forward on some future day, the Govern- 
ment of Ireland, no interference had been 
offered by the Opposition to the Govern- 
ment. He thought it due to himself to 
state this, because he should be most une 
willing to obstruct the progress of Govern- 
ment measures, by which the service of 
the country might be in any degree in- 
jured, Their three great measures, the 
Corn-law, the [Income-tax, and tariff, had 
passed and had become laws. The present 
was the occasion, perhaps one of the last 
occasions, on which the House would be 
called upon to express an opinion as to 
whether the present state of the country 
demanded any alteration of the Corn- 
laws, or whether they would consent to see 
Parliament prorogued without making any 
such attempt; on which question he felt 
bound to say that, seeing the distress of 
the country, and believing that a measure 
with respect to the Corn-laws would tend 
greatly to alleviate that distress, that if a 
temporary measure it would give tempo. 
rary relief, and if a permanent one be 
productive of permanent good to the trade 
and commerce of the country in all future 
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vearshe should certainly give his vote 
against going into committee of Supply 
with a view of moving that the House re- 
solve itself into a committee of the House 
for the purpose of taking into consideration 
the Corn-laws. 

Mr. Cobden would not have intruded 
himself that evening upon the attention 
of the House, but for the somewhat 
lengthened allusion which the right hon, 
Baronet at the head of her Majesty's Go- 
vernment had made to his remarks upon a 
former evening. He thought the quota- 
tions made from the report of the commis- 
sioners sent to Stockport quite bore him 
out in his argument, for what did they go 
to prove? Why that out of a destitute 
population of many thousands 100 had 
been shown to have been thrown out of 
employment by improvements in machi- 
nery. But there were twenty-nine mills 
standing idle, which could not have been 
caused by improvements in machinery. 
He had never contended that individual 
cases of suffering had not been occasioned 
by inventions in machinery. All that he 
contended was, that great masses of peo- 
ple were not suddenly thrown out of work. 
He challenged the right hon. Baronet to 
adduce one instance where, in prosperous 
times, great bodies of workpeople had been 
thrown out of work by improvements in 
machinery, so as to cause wide-spread 
suffering, leading to an appeal to the sym- 
pathy of that House or the public. He 
still contended that it was unworthy of 
the occasion for a Prime Minister to bring 
forward the case of machinery, whilst the 
distress in all parts of the empire was 
equally great. The comprehensive mode 
of viewing the subject was to go back to 
the period of so-called prosperity, and ask 
themselves how they could restore the 
state of trade in 1833, 4, 5, and 6. Now 
it would be found that the activity of that 
period was caused by great increase in 
joint-stock banks, and the inflation of the 
credit system in the United States, coupled 
with four successive good harvests. The 
prosperity of those years was factitious, 
and not real. How then would they find 
employment now for the people? The 
joint-stock banks could not be revived ; 
the credit of America was prostrate. It 
had been stated, very justly, by the hon. 
Member for Inverness (Mr. Morrison), that 
in ten years ending in 1838, upwards of 
30,000,0002. sterling had been lent to 
the Americans. Our exports then greatly 
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exceeded the imports, and this would 
explain the circumstance which had proved 
so mysterious to the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for North Lancashire, that now we 
were importing two millions a year more 
than we exported to that country. The 
Americans were, in fact, paying us their 
debt and the interest of the money they 
had borrowed. We took from them all 
the cotton, rice, and tobacco we required; 
but the prices were low, and we could 
only export the balance after deducting 
the interest; and the only way in which 
we could increase our trade in that quar- 
ter was by receiving equivalents in corn 
and provisions, as had been shown by the 
hon. Member for Inverness. He knew 
that certain gentlemen from London had 
gone to America, to try to re-construct 
their credit system. The scheme was to 
induce the federal government to consoli- 
date the States’ stock into a national debt. 
But they knew little of the unwieldy and 
unmanageable democracy they had to deal 
with. If they went to Washington they 
would find it exceedingly difficult to pull 
the wires by ear-wigging the men in office 
there. Happy would it be for England, if 
it were as difficult for a few jobbers in the 
city of London to direct the counsels of 
this nation as the deputation to Ame- 
rica would find it to alter the legislation 
of that country. Nothing but opening 
our ports to their corn would give us an 
increased trade with America. The right 
hon. Baronet had spoken of the efforts 
made by the Government to form com- 
mercial treaties with other countries. The 
right hon. Baronet had spoken of Portu- 
gal. He believed that we already took 
three-fourths of all the wine exported 
from Portugal. He did not think the Mi- 
nisters could produce any great increase 
of trade by a commercial treaty with 
that country, unless it lead to greater 
imports, and he did not think the people 
here would consume more wine under a 
new treaty. Then theright hon. Baronet 
had spoken of Spain. Now he believed that 
it would be found that Spain took from us 
manufactures smuggled through Gibraltar, 
Portugal, and Genoa, equal to the amount 
of fruits or wines which we took from her; 
and he did not look for any sensible 
increase of our trade with Spain unless we 
took her corn. The truth was, we could 
not increase our foreign trade unless we 
agreed to receive those articles which the 
bulk of our people consumed. We must 
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not be diverted from the real obstacle to 
our trade which was to be found in our 
own statute book. We sent out ambassa- 
dors and envoys to obtain an outlet for 
exports, forgetting that our imports were 
the true measure of our foreign commerce. 
The Corn-law was, after all, the real 
impediment to our foreign trade. And 
what were the objections to its repeal? 
He had heard it said, that if hon. Gentle- 
men could only be convinced that it would 
benefit the people, they would consent to 
the measure. But how were they to be 
convinced? They would not argue the 
question. The authorities were certainly 
in favour of repeal. They had on their 


side Adam Smith, Franklin, Burke, Ben- 


tham, and Ricardo, whilst their opponents 
had no great political economists on their 
side, excepting those of the school of 
Macclesfield. They were told, to be sure, 
that the land would go out of cultivation ; 
but that was a mere prophecy, begging 
the question. They had the best agricul- 
turists on their side, who predicted the 
contrary. There was Lord Spencer, the 
late Lord Leicester, and the hon. Mem- 
ber for Rochdale (Mr. Crawford) who 
had no such fears. The Scotch farmers 


too laughed at the idea of land going out 


of cultivation. They consider the land 
of England could be made to produce 
half as much more wheat, and pay better 
rents with lower prices. What said the 
noble Lord the Member for North Lanca- 
shire, at the late great agricultural meet- 
ing at Liverpool. 

“Tf any one were to predict,” said he, 
“the improvements which I believe will be 
made in agriculture in the next century, he 
would be treated as a dreaming enthusiast. ” 

He was told that they could not com- 
pete with foreigners, but who would 
venture to say what improvements would 
take place even in five years? The 
ancestors of the present agriculturists had 
competed with foreigners by sending their 
corn abroad for sale eighty years ago, and 
why could they not now compete with the 
Poles or Americans, who had to bring 
their produce three or four thousand 
miles? The manufacturers competed 
successfully, and why should not the 
farmers? They were told of the taxes 
and debts, but did not the manufacturers 
pay their proportions of the debt and 
taxes? True they were told of the 
exclusive burdens of the land, but when 
the landlords were challenged to the proof 
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they fled from the field. But let them 
look at the dangers of the present system. 
He was not one who had ever relied upon 
the argument that land would fall in value 
if the Corn-laws were repealed. Nothing 
but injuring trade could lessen the value 
of land. But he was quite sure, if they 
pursued their present system for a few 
years, they would find no customers for 
their land. What would they do with 
their surplus labourers? Hitherto they 
had found employment in the towns, 
There had been a constant stream flowing 
from the rural to the manufacturing dis- 
tricts, but let that tide of emigration 
once turn back and they would have a 
desolating flood of pauperism which must 
overwhelm them. Let them recollect that 
the poor in this country had the first title 
to their estates, and they must either let’ 
them be supported as customers in towns, 
or as paupers at home. He had listened 
to the facts stated by the hon. Member 
for Oldham (Mr. Fielding) showing that 
the weaver now received only 3s. 6d. for 
the same labour which brought him 27s, 
in 1815, and he was surprised that the 
Prime Minister had not understood the 
connection between that fact and the 
Corn-law. Why it must be remembered 
that the Corn-law fixed the price by act 
of Parliament at which those weavers 
purchased their bread, but the Parliament 
had forgotten to fix a price for their 
wages. He was speaking in the presence 
of hon. Members opposite who professed 
to be governed by benevolent motives, 
and who had directed their philanthrophic 
efforts, especially to the advancement of 
the interests of the manufacturing opera- 
tives. He would appeal to the sympathies 
of the noble Lord the Member for Dor- 
setshire. He would confess very frankly, 
that before he entered that House he had 
entertained doubts, in common with many 
of the employers in the north, whether 
those advocates of the short-hours bill 
who supported the Corn-law were really 
sincere; but since he had had the oppor- 
tunity of a closer observation of the noble 
Lord, he was perfectly convinced of his 
genuine philanthrophy. He would ask 
the noble Lord solemnly to consider whe- 
ther it were possible to benefit the con 
dition of the factory operatives, whilst the 
demand for their labour was curtailed, and 
the price of their goods enhanced by law? 
The only question which every just and 
humane man, who supported the Corn 
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law should ask himself was, could he give 
an artificial value to wages? If not, he 
might be sure that to give a legislative 
value to food was a direct robbery. Let 
the aristocracy reflect upon the disadvan- 
tageous ground on which they were fight- 
ing the inevitable battle with the demo- 
cracy—on a question of bread; with the 
sympathies of the whole civilized world 
against them, what had they to gain if 
successful? He believed they were fight- 
ing for a’chimera. But had they not 
much to lose? Was ever an aristocracy 
so endowed? They had the colonies, the 
army, the navy, the church; and yet they 
condescended to contend for a slice from 
the poor man’s loaf. Depend on it they 
were risking everything, even to their 
titles and rank, in this most disadvantage- 
ous conflict. Was it not deplorable to 
think that they should be about to refuse 
the repeal of the Corn-law at this most 
critical moment, even although their very 
countenances told him that they felt it was 
condemned? Let them never expect to 
find another Prime Minister who would 
take office to uphold such a monopoly. 
They had killed Canning by thwarting 
him, and they would visit the same fate 


upon their present leader if he persevered 
in the vain attempt to govern for the aris- 
tocracy whilst professing to govern for the 
people. [Loud groans from some hon. Mem- 


bers.| Yes; they had killed Canning 
by forcing him to try and reconcile their 
interests with those of the people, and no 
human power would enable the right hon. 
Baronet to survive the same ordeal. Some- 
thing had been said about exciting the 
people. He had not addressed them in 
that tone. He had frankly told them that 
so far as his borough was concerned he 
did not expect an outbreak of the work- 
ing class. But he had warned them of 
a danger which would be far more un- 
manageable, of the borough becoming a 
confused mass of pauperism, aud the 
middle class being eaten up by the poor. 
But let him tell them frankly, that he 
would not hesitate, in that House or out 
of it, to put the saddle on the right horse, 
by telling the suffering operatives that if 
they were oppressed by bad legislation it 
was the landowners and not the manufac- 
turers who ruled that House. He did not 
believe there were 150 men in it who were 
directly or indirectly engaged in manufac- 
tures and trades. They must not be made 
the scapegoats of their. bad legislation. 
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The majority of that House were land- 
owners, and they held the key of the gra- 
naries from which the people were fed, 
and they had the power to give them em- 
ployment, and he would tell the people 
that it was to the injustice of the Jand- 
lords they must attribute their sufferings, 
so far as they were attributable to legisla- 
tion at all. He was not disposed to be 
made the victim of their injustice. They 
had directed their instrument against the 
manufacturing capitalists, and had tried 
to persuade their operatives that they were 
suffering from the selfishness of their mas- 
ters. Their instrument was thought to 
have had a sharp edge, but it had turned 
out to be a blunt one, and not of the pro- 
mised temper; it had proved, too, to be 
a two-edged weapon, that. wounded its 
own party. He would not hesitate to 
declare who were the parties that inter- 
fered with the labour of the operatives. 
He would, in fact, show that their distress 
was attributable more to the noble owner 
of Knowsley than to him at his print- 
works, and that the landowners, and not 
the capitalists, were responsible for their 
deplorable sufferings. 

Mr. Grimsditch was understood to say, 
that there were now in town persons who 
represented themselves as delegates from 
Stockport, attending in London for the 
purpose of procuring a repeal of the Corn- 
laws. He was unable to say that they 
were not authorised to appear in any such 
capacity; and he thought that at all 
events a repeal of the Corn-laws could 
now do no good. 

Viscount Howick would not go into the 
general question of the Corn-laws; but 
before he entered upon the short explana- 
tion of the vote that he intended to give, 
he wished to say that he very much ob- 
jected to this mode of interfering with 
public business. He thought that the 
practice of moving amendments to the 
Order of the Day for going into a com- 
mittee of supply ought to be reserved for 
cases of extreme emergency; and he cer- 
tainly thought that in the present instance 
the House could not be expected to re 
trace its steps and undo all that it had 
previously done. At the same time, he 
felt that the Session ought not to be 
brought to a close without some attempt 
to afford relief to the suffering poor by a 
mitigation of the Corn-laws; and, look- 
ing at all the circumstances, hg must say 
that it was his opinion he should best 
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consult the interest of the public service, 
and even the convenience of the right hon. 
Baronet, if he regarded the present ques- 
tion as one between those who desired a 
change and those who were opposed to 
any alteration. On those grounds he 
should support the motion, but he could 
not do so without protesting against the 
manner in which public business had been 
interrupted by the introduction of such 
a proposition. He was perfectly per- 
suaded that, in the decision the House 
was about to come to, this question would 
suffer trom the injudicious mode of bring- 
ing it forward. He believed that a measure 
founded on the principle of the motion of 
which he had given notice for Thursday, 
to admit corn at 6s, duty for a limited 
time, would have greatly mitigated the 
distress. The reason for such a measure 
was simple and easily explained. It was 
admitted in the late debate, as the hon. 
Member for Inverness in his able speech 
had stated, that nothing would tend so 
much to relieve the distress as a measure 
enabling America tosend over her corn in 
return for our goods. The existing Corn- 
law, no hon. Gentleman had yet denied, 
did operate very injuriously on our trade 
with America. The price of corn in Ame- 
rica was seldom very materially below our 
prices, and therefore the Americans could 
not send it here at a profit after paying the 
duty of freight and charges. He thought, 
too, that such a measure might very well 
be adopted by the right bon. Baronet and 
Gentlemen opposite who had _— in 
opposition toa fixed duty. They had op- 
posed a fixed duty because they thought 
that corn could be grown on the continent 
at such a price as to interfere under a fixed 
duty with the British farmer. But if the 
duty were imposed only for a certain 
period from the present time, that objec- 
tion would not hold good. The right 
hon. Baronet, when speaking in reference 
to the motion of the hon. Member for 
Aberdeen the other night, did not seem 
particularly averse to some measure of 
that sort provided he could see the way 
to effect it. He took the rate of 6s., be- 
cause it was the right hon. Baronet’s cal- 
culation that it was at that amount that 
the great bulk of the stock now in bond 
would be likely to be taken out. He 
also believed that it was not unlikely to 
be so; but he thought that this probabi- 
lity would be much increased if the Go- 
vernment did something which would en- 
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courage the American corn-growers to 
send their produce here. The measure 
he was to have proposed would tend to 
the advantage of the revenue, and he 
thought also to the advantage of the agri- 
culturist ; because he thought that other- 
wise a great part of the corn now in bond 
would be held till the minimum duty 
came into operation; that was, it would 
be held just till the moment when bring- 
ing it out would be most prejudicial to the 
British farmer, because his new crop would 
just then be coming into the market, He 
earnestly hoped that the Government would 
seriously consider, whether some such 
measure as he had suggested might not 
be adopted by Parliament before the pro- 
rogation; but he agreed with the right 
hon. Baronet that there would be no use 
in having any more of these debates, which 
led to no practical result. He therefore 
should not bring forward his motion, which 
he knew the right hon. Baronet would 
oppose ; but he must say, that he thought 
the Government ought to make some such 
concession to the wants and wishes of the 
people. To refuse it would be in the 
highest degree ungracious when they had 
it in their power to acquiesce, aod when 
they had nothing else to propose. With 
respect to the prospects of a good harvest, 
of which the House had been told, he 
hoped they might be realized, but from 
what he heard from various quarters he 
thought that the crop could not possibly 
exceed an average one, and in many parts 
of the country would be far below it. 
From other parts, however, he had ac- 
counts of better prospects, but a few days 
might make a change in all that; and if 
Parliament separated without taking de- 
cisive measures, what would be the dis- 
tress of the country, and what the res- 
ponsibility of the Government? Having 
said thus much, he should not again revert 
to this subject during the present Session. 
He should vote with the hon. Member, 
and in leaving the question he must say 
that the Government, when they refused 
any relaxation of the Corn-law, must take 
the responsibility to themselves. 

Sir J. Hanmer, being connected with a 
commercial district, begged to say that 
his opinion of the present Corn-law was 
that expressed by the noble Lord the 
Member for Tiverton the other night 
that it ought to be replaced by a moderate 
fixed duty for the purpose of revenue, and 
no more. Consequently he should feel it 
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his duty to vote for the motion of the hon. 


Member. 


He did this merely as a gene- 


ral indication of his opinion, and without 
pledging himself to any particular course. 
He felt it to be a duty he owed to the 
country, placed as it was in so precarious 
a situation, not to suffer any of those rea- 
sons which usually weighed with a Mem- 
ber of that House on other occasions, to 
interfere with his vote on this occasion, 
and he should do honestly what he felt to 


be his duty. 


The House divided on the question that 
the words proposed to be left out stand 
part of the question:—Ayes 231; Noes 


117: Majority 114. 


List of the Ayes. 


Acland, T. D. 
A’Court, Capt. 
Alford, Viset. 
Allix, J. P. 
Antrobus, E 
Arbuthnott, hon. H. 
Arkwright, G, 
Bagot, hon. W. 
Bailey, J. 

Bailey, J., jun. 
Baillie, Col. 
Baillie, H. J. 
Balfour, J. M. 
Bankes, G, 
Baring, hon, W. B. 
Barrington, Visct. 
Bateson, R. 
Beckett, W. 
Beresford, Major 
Blackburne, J. I. 
Blackstune, W. 5S. 
Blakemore, R. 
Bodkin, W. H. 
Boldero, H. G. 
Borthwick, P. 
Botfield, B. 
Bradshaw, J. 
Bramston, T. W. 
Broadwood, H. 
Brownrigg, J. S. 
Bruce, Lord E. 
Buckley, E. 
Buller, Sir J. Y. 
Burrell, Sir C. M. 
Burroughes, H. N. 
Campbell, A. 
Cardwell, E. 
Chelsea, Visct. 
Chetwode, Sir J. 
Cholmondeley, hn. H. 
Christopher, R. A. 
Chute, W. L. W. 
Clayton, R. R. 
Clerk, Sir G, 
Clive; hon: R. H. 
Cochrane, A. 





Cockburn,rt.hn.Sir G. 
Codrington, C. W. 
Collett, W. R. 
Colvile, C. R. 
Corry, rt. hon. HH. 
Courtenay, Lord 
Cresswell, B. 
Cripps, W. 
Damer, hon. Col. 
Darby, G. 
Dawnay, hon. W. H. 
Denison, E. B. 
D’Israeli, B. 
Dodd, G. 
Douglas, Sir I. 
Douglas, Sir C. E. 
Douglas, J. D. S. 
Dugdale, W. S. 
Duncombe, hon. A. 
East, J. B 

Eastnor, Visct. 
Eaton, R. J. 
Egerton, W. T. 
Eliot, Lord 

Escott, B. 
Estcourt, T. G. B. 
Farnham, E. B. 
Fellowes, E. 
Feilden, W. 
Ferrand, W. B. 
Fitzroy, Capt. 
Fitzroy, hon. H. 
Fleming, J. W. 
Flower, Sir J. 
Follett, Sir W. W. 
Ffolliott, J. 

Forbes, W. 
Forester,hon.G.C. W. 
Fuller, A. E. 
Gaskell, J. Milnes 
Gladstone,rt. hn. W.E. 
Glynne, Sir S. R. 
Gordon, hon. Capt. 
Gore, M. 

Gore, W. O. 
Goring, C. 
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Goulburn, rt. hon. H. Marsham, Visct. 
Graham, rt. hn. Sir J. Martin, T. B. 
Granby, Marg. of Masterman, J. 
Grant, Sir A. C, Meynell, Capt. 
Greenall, P. Mordaunt, Sir J. 
Greenaway, C. Morgan, O. 
Greene, T. Morgan, C. 
Gregory, W. H. Mundy, E. M. 
Grimsditch, T. Neeld, J. 
Grimston, Visct. Neville, R. 
Grogan, E. Newport, Visct, 
Hale, R. B. Nicholl, right hon, J. 
Halford, H, Norreys, Lord 


Northland, Visct, 
O’Brien, A, 8. 
Ossulston, Lord 


Hamilton, W. J. 
Hamilton, Lord C. 
Hampden, 2. 


Harcourt, G. G. Owen, Sir J. 
Hardinge,rt.hn.SirH, Packe, C. W, 
Hardy, J. Pakington, J. S. 
Heathcote, G. J. Palmer, R. 
Heathcote, Sir W, Palmer, G. 


Patten, J. W. 


Heneage, E. 
Peel, rt. hon. Sir R. 


Henley, J. W. 


Henniker, Lord Peel, J. 

Herbert, hon. S, Pigot, Sir R. 
Hervey, Lord A. Praed, W. T. 
Hinde, J. H. Pringle, A. 
Hodgson, F. Pusey, P. 
Hodgson, R. Rashleigh, W. 
Hogg, J. W. Repton, G. W. J. 
Houldsworth, T. Richards, R, 
Holmes, hon.W. A’Ct. Rose, rt, hon. Sir G, 
Hope, hon. C. Rous, hon. Capt. 
Hornby, J. Rushbrooke, Col. 
Howard, hon. H. Russell, C, 
Hughes, W, B. Ryder, hon. G. D. 


Sanderson, R. 
Sandon, Visct. 
Scott, hon. F. 
Seymour, Sir H. B. 
Sheppard, T. 
Sibthorp, Col. 


Hussey, T. 
Jackson, J.D. 
Jermyn, Earl 
Jocelyn, Visct. 
Johnstone, Sir J. 
Jones, Capt. 


Kemble, H. Smith, A, _, 
Knatchbull,rt.hn,SirE. Smyth, Sir H. 
Knight, H. G. Somerset, Lord G. 
Lawson, A, Stanley, Lord 
Lefroy, A, Stewart, J. 

Legh, G. C. Stuart, H. 


Sturt, H. C, 
Sutton, hon. H. M. 
Talbot, C..R. M. 


Leicester, Earl of 
Lemon, Sir C. 
Lennox, Lord A, 


Liddell, hon. H. T. Taylor, J. A. 
Lincoln, Earl of Thompson, Ald. 
Litton, E. Trench, Sir F. W. 


Trevor, hon. G. R. 
Trollope, Sir J. 
Trotter, J. 

Turnor, C. 

Vere, Sir C. B. 
Verner, Col, 
Vernon, G. H, 
Vesey, hon. T, 
Vivian, J. E. 
Waddington, H. S. 
Walsh, Sir J. B. 
Wilbraham, hon. R.B. 
Williams, T. P. 


Lockhart, W. 
Lowther, J. H. 
Lowther, hon. Col. 
Lyall, G. 

Lygon, hon, Gen. 
Mackenzie, T. 
Mackenzie, W. F. 
Mackinnon, W. A. 
Macnamara, Major 
Mahon, Visct. 
Mainwaring, T. 
Manners, Lord C: S. 
March, Earl of 
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Wodehouse, E. Young, J. 
Wood, Col..T. TELLERS, 
Worsley, Lord Fremantle, Sir T. 
Yorke, hon. E. T. Baring, H. 

List of the Nors, 
Aglionby, H. A. Johnson, Gen. 
Ainsworth, P. Labouchere, rt. hn. H. 
Aldam, W. Langton, W.G. 


Bannerman, A. 
Barnard, E. G. 
Berkeley, hon. C. 
Berkeley, hon. Capt. 
Bernal, R. 

Bernal, Capt. 
Bowring, Dr. 
Brocklehurst, J. 
Brotherton, J. 
Browne, hon. W. 
Buller, C. 

Buller, E. 

Busfeild, W. 

Byng, rt. hon. G. S. 
Callaghan, D. 
Carew, hon, R. S. 
Cavendish, hon. C. C, 
Cavendish, hn. G. H. 
Childers, J. W. 
Clive, E. B. 
Cobden, R. 
Colebrooke, Sir T. E. 
Collins, W. 
Corbally, M. E. 
Crawford, W.S. 
Dennistoun, J. 
Duncan, G. 
Duncombe, T. 
Dundas, Adm. 
Dundas, hon. J.-C. 
Easthope, Sir J. 
Ebrington, Visct 
Ellis, W. 
Elphinstone, H. 
Evans, W. 

Ewart, W. 
Ferguson, Col. 
Fitzroy, Lord C. 
Fox, C. R. 

Gill, T. 

Gordon, Lord F. 
Gore, hon. R. 
Grey, rt. hon. Sir G, 
Guest, Sir J. 

Hall, Sir B. 
Hanmer, Sir J. 
Hastie, A. 

Hawes, B. 
Heathcoat, J. 

Hill, Lord M. 
Hindley, C. 
Hobhouse, rt.hn. SirJ. 
Hollond, R. 
Howard, hon. J. K. 
Howick, Visct. 
Hume, J. 

Hatt, W 


Lascelles, hon. W, S. 
Layard, Capt. 
Leader, J. T. 
Macaulay, rt. hn.T. B. 
Mangles, R. D. 
Martin, J. 
Mitchell, T. A. 
Morison, Gen. 
Napier, Sir C. 
Norreys, Sir D. J. 
O’Connell, D, 
O'Connell, M. J. 
O’Connell, J. 
Oswald, J. 
Paget, Col. 
Palmerston, Visct. 
Parker, J. 
Pechell, Capt. 
Philips, M. 
Plumridge, Capt. 
Protheroe, E. 
Ramsbottom, J. 
Rice, E. R. 
Ricardo, J; L. 
Roche, E. B. 
Russell, Lord J. 
Russell, Lord E. 
Scholefield, J. 
Seale, Sir J. H. 
Seymour, Lord 
Sheil, rt. hon. R. L. 
Smith, B. 
Smith, J. A. 
Smith, rt. hon. R. V. 
Somerville, Sir W. M. 
Standish, C. 
Stansfield, W. R. C. 
Swart, Lord J. 
Strutt, E. 
Tancred, H. W. 
Thornely, T. 
Towneley, J. 
Troubridge, Sir E. T. 
Tufnell, H. 
Walker, R. 
Wallace; R. 
Ward, H. G. 
Wawn, J. T. 
Williams, W. 
Wood, B. 
Wood, C. 
Wood, G. W. 
Wrightson, W. B. 
Yorke, H. R. 
TELLERS. 
Villiers, hon, C. P. 
Fielden, J. 
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Suppiy.]/On the question that the 
Speaker do now leave the Chair, 

Mr. Hume rose and said: At this very 
late hour he wished to know what course 
the right hon, Baronet meant to take with 
regard to the votes of supply. 

Sir R. Peel: The course I mean to 
pursue, if we resolve ourselves into ‘a com- 
mittee of supply, is this : notwithstanding 
the lateness of the hour, I shall feel it my 
duty to vote the supply for the exigencies 
of the war in China, and then f propose 
to go on with the other votes. At the 
same time, if in respect to any particular 
vote, like the Syrian vote for instance, 
there is a general desire that it should be 
discussed, as has been intimated to me, 
or if it should be felt inconvenient to take 
the discussion upon it at this hour, in 
the same spirit that, I trust, I have pur. 
sued the conduct of the public business 
hitherto, I shall wave that discussion until 
a more favourable opportunity, and go on 
with some other vote. 

Mr. T. Duncombe gave notice of his in- 
tention, when the House resolved itself 
into a committee of supply, to move that 
all the remaining estimates, except those 
for Syria, Canada, and China, be taken 
for three months instead of for six months. 

Lord J. Russell said, the intimation given 
by the right hon. Baronet was. of a course 
that was perfectly convenient for the 
House and for the country. He could 
not conceive that any objection could be 
fairly brought against it. The right hon. 
Baronet had candidly professed his readi- 
ness to postpone any vote upon which 
there might be a wish to have a discussion, 
and therefore he trusted that no unneces- 
sary delay would be thrown in the way of 
the other business. 

House in committee. 

Sir G. Clerk moved that a sum not ex- 
ceeding 806,566/. be granted to her Ma- 
jesty for the expenses of the expedition to 
China. 

Mr. S. Crawford wished to ask to what 
purposes this money was to be applied, as 
he objected to the carrying on. of the 
Chinese war. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer re» 
plied, that the hon. Gentleman might 
learn from the papers upon the Table: of 
the House that a great portion of the mo- 
ney had been due to the East India Com- 
pany for some time, and the rest was 
another portion of the expenses which had 
been incurred in India. 1D 
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Mr. Crawford could not concur in any 
vote which would go to the continuance of 
the war with China. 

Sir R. Peel: 1 must distinctly state 
that this country being engaged in war, I 
shall propose a vote to enable the Govern- 
ment to bring that war to an honourable 
conclusion. Though it may be consistent 
for the hon. Gentleman to object to the 
continuance of the Chinese war, I cannot 
purchase his acquiescence in this vote by 
abandonment of that intention. 

Lord Howick would not oppose any 
vote, but he thought it proper at present 
to abstain from giving any opinion upon 
the policy of the Chinese war. 

The vote agreed to. 

The next vote proposed was for 108,000/, 
for services in Canada consequent on the 
late insurrection. 

Mr. Hume said, that he had heard from 
Canada, that the grossest misapplication 
of public money was going on there. He 
had moved for a return more than three 
weeks ago which would have furnished 
some information on this subject, but it 
had not been produced. Nothing but 
jobbery of the worst kind was going on, 
and he thought, therefore, that. they 
ought not to vote away money without 
some explanation of the manner in which 
it was expended. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer re- 
plied, that he had told the hon. Member, 
when he moved for the paper, that it 
would be difficult to compile, seeing that 
it required the number of men stationed 
at different parts of the province to be 
mentioned, and other particulars which it 
was impossible at once to supply. 

Mr. Hume said, there had been no 
account rendered of the way in which the 
last grant had been spent. It was im- 
portant that the House should know how 
the money was laid out, what number of 
men received pay, and what their clothing 
cost. Until some account of that kind 
was forthcoming, he hoped the vote would 
be postponed. 

Sir G. Clerk remarked, that if the hon. 
Member wished to have a similar retusn 
to those which had been presented to the 
House formerly, -he could have one up to 
a very late period. 

Mr. C. Buller thought, it would be 
rather more satisfactory if the Govern- 
ment would tell what the vote was 
for. He did not mean to object to a 
vote of money to Canada, because it 
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might be of use; but he thought it would 
be objectionable to vote away money 
without knowing the precise purpose to 
which it was to be applied. It was a 
dangerous precedent to come down to the 
House with colonial estimates, and call 
upon the House to agree to grant several 
thousands of pounds to pay for an article 
which the government of Canada ought 
to pay for. There never was any force in 
the world in which there was more jobbing 
than in the militia and volunteer regie 
ments of Canada. There might be a ne- 
cessity for keeping up such forces; but 
the Government ought to tell the House 
what kind of forces they were, their 
numbers, their pay, their expenses, their 
constitution and regulations, and what 
proportion of their charges the Cana- 
dians themselves defrayed? When he 
left Canada [Cheer]|—when he saw the 
quarter whence that cheer came, he was 
not surprised. His opinion was, from 
what he knew of the people of Canada, 
that if the matter were left to them, they 
would keep up their volunteer force in a 
very efficient manner which no grant of 
money, could promote. 

Lord Stanley said, the hon, Gentleman 
seemed to assume that for a fact, of which 
there was no proof, He did not believe 
that there was any ground for the charge 
of jobbing. He believed that the military 
force had been exceedingly serviceable 
during the Canadian rebellion. It was 
also the opinion of high military autho- 
rities in Canada, that it would not be 
prudent, at the present season of the year, 
to reduce the strength of that force. The 
vote now proposed was similar to that 
which the late Government considered 
necessary. It had the concurrence of the 
chief military authorities in Canada. 

Mr. C. Buller could not see on what 
ground the noble Lord charged him with 
ignorance. He, in his observations on the 
jobbing practised in Canada, referred to 
the particular period when he was in that 
country. He again asserted, that there 
was in Upper Canada gross jobbing and 
expenditure of public money during the 
period of the first insurrection. He had 
stated nothing to the House which could 
not be fully supported and borne out by 
facts. Why, within the space of eight 
miles in Canada there were (during the 
period he was in that country) no less 
than seventeen military colonels; and in 








one regiment there were fifty officers be- 
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longing to one family. [Zaughter.] He 
meant they were of one family connexion. 

Mr. Hume thought that no satisfactory 
explanation had been given, 

Vote agreed to. 

Mr, Williams moved that the Chairman 
report progress, and ask leave to sit again. 

Sir R. Peel said, that if the House 
consented to allow the resolutions to be 
reported, the committee of supply could 
not be proceeded with that evening. 

Mr. Williams would first move that the 
resolutions be reported. 

The committee divided on the motion 
that the resolutions be reported :— Ayes 21; 
Noes 200 : — Majority 179. 


List of the Ayes on the First Division 
in Committee. 


Aglionby, H. A. O’Connell, D. 
Bowring, Dr. O'Connell, M. J, 
Brotherton, J. O’Connell, J. 
Clements, Visct, Pechell, Capt. 
Collins, W. Scholefield, J. 
Crawford, W. 8S. Tancred, H. W. 
Duncombe, T. Troubridge, Sir FE. T. 
Elphinstone, H. Wallace, R. 
Ewart, W. Wood, B. 
Fielden, J. TELLERS. 
Johnson, Gen. Williams, W. 
Leader, J. T. Hume, J. 


[We give only the Ayes in the first 


division in committee. The Ayes on the 
two other divisions consisted of the same 
Members—-omitting Mr. Leader and Mr. 
Tancred, on the second, and in addition 
to those two Gentleman, Mr. Brotherton 
and Capt. Pechell in the third.] 


Sir G. Clerk moving that a sum not 
exceeding 10,000/. be voted for works 
and repairs in the harbour of Kingston, 

Mr. Hume at that hour of the night 
could not accede to any vote of the public 
money, He moved that the Chairman 
report progress, and ask leave to sit again. 

The commitee divided :—Ayes 19 ; 
Noes 185: Majority 166. 

Question again put. 

Dr. Bowring moved that the Chairman 
do now leave the Chair. 

The committee again divided :—Ayes 
17; Noes 178: Majority 16!. 

Question again put. 

Mr. Hume moving that the Chairman 
do report progress and ask leave to sit 
again,— 

Mr. Hawes exceedingly regretted the 
course the hon. Member thought it right 
to take. He thought there could be no 
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difficulty in taking those votes to which 
there was no objection. 

Mr. Sheil said, these objections of the 
hon. Member for Montrose had the effect 
of delaying the Session; and this was 
a great annoyance to Members who had 
not their residence in London. 

Sir R. Peel denied that he was allowed 
the opportunity of bringing forward the 
question of the supplies at half-past four, 
as a debate which, although it was im. 
portant, had nothing to do with these 
matters, had to night occupied the atten. 
tion of the House until half-past twelve 
and until this time there was not an oppor- 
tunity of bringing forward the miscel- 
laneous estimates. He had stated that 
the public service experienced great in- 
convenience; and he had voluntarily 
offered to withdraw the vote for Syria, or 
any other against which there was any 
objection, But after taking two votes, 
the hon. Gentleman moved adjournments 
to prevent further progress being made. 
He must protest against such a course, 
He thought it was too much to ask hon. 
Gentlemen to devote two or three hours 
on motions of adjournment ; and if such 
a course were to be persisted in, it would 
be impossible for the public business to be 
properly conducted, or for human strength 
to go through with it. It was not his wish 
to use harsh expressions, but he must 
protest against such a course. He wished 
to know if the hon. Gentleman’s objection 
to proceed was on account of the lateness 
of the hour, or for the purpose of obstruct- 
‘ing the supplies? If it were for the pur- 
pose of obstructing the supplies, the sooner 
that question was fought the better. He 
stated that distinctly, not in the way of 
menace, but for protecting the proper 
execution of the public business, and for 
protecting the constitution of this country. 
There was no consideration which should 
induce him to propose any measure merely 
for the sake of obstructing the supplies. 
If the hon. Gentleman’s objection was 
against the lateness of the hour, and if he 
understood that on Wednesday next at an 
early hour they were to go on to consider 
the miscellaneous votes, he would not 
object to an adjournment. 

Vote agreed to. 

House resumed, Committee to sit again. 


Nava Orricers.] On the Order of 
the Day read for resuming the adjourned 
debate on Mr. Hume’s motion for certain 
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returns relative to the Officers of the Navy, 
Question again proposed, 
The House divided: Ayes 13; Noes 
60:—Majority 47, 


List of the Aves. 


Aglionby, H. A, Pechell, Capt. 
Brotherton, J. Wallace, R. 
Crawford, W, S. Wawn, J, T. 
Duncombe, T. Williams, W. 
Hawes, B. Wood, B. 
hinde, J. H. TELLERS. 
Johnson, Gen. Hume, J. 
O'Connell, J. O’Connell, M. J. 


List of the Nors. 


Cockburne,rt.hn.SirG. 
Colvile, C. R. 

Corry, rt. hon, H. 
Cripps, W. 

Denison, E. B. 
Douglas, Sir C, E. 
Eliot, Lord 

Ferguson, Sir R. A. 


Allix, J. P. 
Bagot, hon. W. 
Barrington, Visct. 
Boldero, H. G. 
Borthwick, P. 
Broadwood, H. 
Buller, Sir J. Y. 
Clerk, Sir G. 
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Fitzroy, Capt. 

Forbes, W. 

Gaskell, J. Milnes, 
Gladstone, rt.hn.W.E. 
Goulburn, rt. hn. H. 
Graham, rt. hn. Sir J. 
Greene, T. 

Grimston, Visct. 
Hale, R. B. 
Hamilton, W. J. 
Hardinge, rt.bn. Sir I. 
Henley, J. W. 
Herbert, hon. S. 
Hodgson, R. 

Hughes, W. B. 
Jermyn, Earl 

Jones, Capt. 
Knatchbull, rt.hn.SirE 
Lefroy, A. 

Legh, G. C. 

Lincoln, Earl of 
Litton, E. 

Lockhart, W. 
Mackenzie, W. F. 


House adjourned 
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Mackinnon, W. A. 
Morgan, O. 
Neville, R. 
Nicholl, rt. hon. J. 
Northland, Visct. 
Packe, C. W. 

Peel, rt. hon. Sir R. 
Peel, J. 
Rushbrooke, Col. 
Scott, hon. F. 
Sibthorp, Col, 
Stanley, Lord 
Stuart, H, 

Sutton, hon. H. M. 
Trotter, J. 

Verner, Col. 

Vesey, hon. T. 
Waddington, H. S. 
Wilbraham, hn. R. B. 
Yorke, hon. E. T. 


TELLERS, 
Fremantle, Sir T. 
Pringle, A. 


at three o’clock. 
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SPEECH OF HENRY G. WARD, Ese. ON THE BALLOT, June 21, 1842. 
(Speech, p. 348.) 


Tue Batot.] Mr. Ward then rose to 
bring forward his motion relative to the 
Ballot. He said he did so with a sincere 
sense both of the difficulty and of the im- 
portance of the task of submitting the ques- 
tion of the Ballot for the first time to the 
consideration of the present House of Com- 
mons. When he talked of the difficulty of 
that task, he did not mean merely the dif- 
ficulty which he most unaffectedly felt, 
and which all men of inferior powers must 
feel, in attempting to engage the attention 
of that House on a question involving so 
much both of principle and detail, but the 
additional difficulty of weaning his own 
mind from the recollections of the admira- 
ble ability, the aptitude of illustration, the 
closeness of reasoning, the high mental and 
logical power which had been brought to 
bear upon this question by his hon. Friend 
the late Member for the city of London, 
(Mr. Grote)—a gentleman whom those who 
knew him must admit to have been an or- 
nament to that House, however much they 
might differ from him in political opinion, 
and who had devoted to this question, 
during the three first Parliaments elected 
under the Reform Bill, the best efforts of 
his highly cultivated mind. But while 
there was nothing that he so much feared 
and deprecated as any comparison between 
the manner in which this question was 
brought forward by Mr. Grote and by 
himself, he felt encouraged to follow in the 
path of his hon. Friend by the recollection 
that time had brought many of his opinions, 
as to the consequences of continuing the 
system of open voting, to the test. What 
had been disputed ten years ago, could not 
now be denied. Instead of reasoning on 
abstract principles, and asking the House to 
provide a remedy for evils in the existence 





of which many persons at that time honestly 
disbelieved, he could now appeal to the 
acts of the House itself; to the reports of 
its own committees; to the records of its 
own proceedings ; to the painful and hu- 
miliating discussions which had taken up 
so much of their time, to show that the 
tendency of the open system of voting had 
been progressing from bad to worse, that 
its effects were most demoralizing and most 
discreditable to this country in the eyes of 
the world, and that an immediate remedy 
was indispensable, unless they meant to 
forfeit the confidence, alienate the respect, 
and outrage the moral feeling of the coun- 
try which they represented. They were 
called the bribery Parliament, and they de- 
served the name. Let him profess, with 
the utmost sincerity, in the first instance, 
that he did not mean to deal with this 
question in any way as a party question. 
He did not look at it as a party question. 
He looked at it as a question in which both 
sides of the House were equally interested ; 
and, in bringing it forward, he trusted he 
was actuated by better motives, and higher 
hopes, than he should be if he brought it 
forward merely with party views. He ad- 
mitted at once, and at the outset of the 
argument, that corrupt influences in the 
late party struggles had been just as un- 
scrupulously applied by Liberals as by Con- 
servatives. He regretted: being forced to 
make the admission. He wished his own 
party had always steered clear of them 
since the beginning of 1833. That was 
not the case. Both parties had acted on 
the same system. But that system was a 
bad system, and one which no honest man 
could pretend to justify on sober reflection, 
although he might have been tainted with 
it himself. It was a system which no 
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well-wisher of his country would defend. 
He saw with great satisfaction that there 
was at present a disposition manifested ‘on 
both sides of the House to look seriously to 
the dangers which such a system must en- 
tail upon the country. He had heard 
bribery denounced by the leaders on both 
sides in terms which would seal its fate in 
six months if those terms were sincere. He 


had a right to question the sincerity of | 


parties, until he saw them follow up the 
expression of their opinions by practical re- 
medial measures, and he did consider, that 
the best test of sincerity in denouncing 
the abuse would be to renounce the 
power which the abuse originated. If 
he could show, that by renouncing that 
power the abuse could he eradicated 
—that they could destroy that security 
which was the basis of the corrupt con- 
tract between the briber and the bribed— 
that they could disarm intimidation by tak- 
ing away from the landlord, the customer, 
the employer of labour, the petty tyrant of 
every class, the power of ascertaining 
whether the promises extorted by his 
threats had been kept, or not, every man 
who was sincere in his denunciation of 
corrupt influences, every man who wished 
well to his country, would concur in the 
advantage of ridding his party of the con- 
tamination of such allies, by adopting a 
system which would prevent them more 
effectually than any punishment, because 
punishment never could be impartially ap- 
plied, and even when impartial, brought no 
certain cure. He thought the present time 
was particularly favourable for this attempt. 
There was no great party contest going on ; 
the balance of power in that House was not 
so nicely distributed that the slightest change 
in the representative machinery would give 
a decided preponderance to one party or the 
other. On the contrary, so far as the or- 
dinary calculation of political chances went, 
the ascendancy of one party was now se- 
cure. With common prudence it might be 
so. He was bound to say, that the leader 
of that party had, on every occasion which 
bore at all on the subject of the present 
motion, shown a proper sense of the re- 

sponsibility of his own situation, and an 
earnest and sincere desire, he (Mr. Ward) 

believed, to discharge the duties which it 

imposed on him. He alluded more par- 

ticularly to those speeches which had been 

made by the right hon. Baronet opposite 

on the Nottingham, Southampton, and 

Belfast writs. In speaking on the Belfast 

writ, the observations of the right hon. 
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Baronet expressed so much better than he 
could do what he believed was the real po- 
sition of the House with regard to the 
country, that he might be permitted to re- 
call them to the recollection of the House. 
The right hon. Baronet said :— 


“He now thought, considering the extent 
to which corruption was alleged to have been 
carried—considering the general impression 
that prevailed as to the extensive system of 
bribery that was said to pervade the country— 
|he did think, and he would now state it as his 
i deliberate opinion, that it would not be for 
; the honour or dignity of the House of Com- 

mons to interpose technical objections against 
| full inquiry into such practices. He wished to 
| prevent grounds being laid for great and ex- 
| tensive constitutional changes ; but he felt per- 
|fectly confident, if that House manifested a 
| disposition not to inquire when cases of cor- 
| ruption were brought under its notice, that the 
| means of resisting constitutional changes would 
| be greatly impaired. If Gentlemen proceeded 
{on a different principle—if one party said, 
|¢ We will protect our friends, and another 
| party said, ‘ We will protect ours,’ it would 
| not tend to support the character or credit of 
For his own part, he gave this 





‘the House. 
public notice, that he would not act on that 
principle. If parties guilty of bribery, or of a 
‘corrupt compromise to get rid of an inquiry 
into alleged bribery, were brought under the 
notice of the House, he certainly would not in 
any way interfere with the proceedings. He 
gave this notice publicly (but he did not mean 
to say that there were any parties there who 
might wish him to act otherwise), that he 
would not use the influence of office to prevent 
a full inquiry, into any strong primé facie case 
of bribery at elections; for he felt, as every 
man must feel, that such practices had a ma- 
nifest tendency to diminish the character and 
dignity of Parliament. He, therefore, most 
certainly would not exercise the influence of 
office to prevent the fullest inquiry into any 
cases of corrupt practices that might be brought 
before the House.” 


Looking to his (Mr. Ward’s) side of the 
House, there was a similar disposition to 
recognise the extent of the evil. His noble 
Friend, the Member for London, had 
brought in a bill, which he hoped he would 
succeed in carrying with the full con- 
currence of both sides of the House. There 
was still stronger evidence of the nature of 
the present system, and of the necessity of 
applying some remedy to the corruption 
which prevailed, in the testimony of a noble 
Lord, whom he was sorry not to see in his 
place, who had been one of the most for- 
midable enemies of the ballot—he meant 
the noble Lord, the Member for Sunderland. 
Tn the last speech in which that noble Lord 
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had delivered his opinion on the question of 
undue influence at elections, he seemed to 
him (Mr. Ward) to have completely changed 
his views. The noble Lord, the Member 
for Sunderland, in his speech in 1837, 
rested his opposition to the Ballot on the 
fact that there was a striking improvement 
in the landowners of England generally— 
that they were less inclined to exercise un- 
due influence over their tenantry, and that 
we might safely trust to their forbearance 
the rights of all who were connected with 
them. But looking at the speech which 
the noble Lord had delivered at the decla- 
ration of the poll at Alnwick, and after the 
experience of the last election, a singular 
change seemed to come over the spirit of 
his dream. He found in that speech the 
most sweeping charges brought against the 
whole landed proprietors of the important 
county which the noble Lord formerly re- 
presented in terms the most unmeasured ; 
indeed he might say, that he never heard, 
from any advocate of the Ballot, expressions 
of more cutting censure upon the undue 
practices and illegimate influences exercised 
at that time. He told the noble Lord that 
he meant to refer to his speech, and he 
hoped to have seen him in his place. In 
this speech the noble Lord accused other 
noble Lords, his opponents, of unworthy 
trickery, promises unscrupulously violated, 
undue means taken to influence the elect- 
ors, by two Peers of Parliament — Lord 
onepiaars and the Duke of Northumber- 
and. 


“T challenged,” said the noble Lord, ‘ my 
opponents to declare that no tenant, no trades- 
man, no person employed by them should suf- 
fer for the conscientious discharge of his 
duty. You all saw how that challenge was 
evaded. I knew from that moment 
that the influence of the proprietors would be 
used in the most unsparing manner against 
me, and certainly that expectation has not 
been disappointed. You are all 
aware with what extreme absence of all reserve 
or concealment, the great power of our neigh- 
bour at the castle has been exercised; but for 
that I was prepared. Even the little 
miserable pledge,” given with respect to cer- 
tain tenants upon Lord Tankervilie’s estate at 
Wark, had been violated; Lord Ossulston, in 
person, having been instrumental in inducing 
“these poor men, dependants of his father, to 
break their solemn promises, upon the plea 
that they had not been previously informed of 
his intentions and wishes.” 


The noble Lord added 


“I presume Lord Ossulston would not break 
his own word, would not violate his own deli- 
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berate promise: but I wish to ask you, where 
is the distinction between breaking one’s own 
word, and compelling others to break theirs? 
Does Lord Ossulston imagine that because 
men happen to be poor and dependent, be- 
cause they happen te be of a lower rank in life 
than himself, they are, therefore, insensible to 
those feelings of honour which ought to exist 
in the bosom of every honest man?” 


He (Mr. Ward) would be satisfied to rest 
his case for the ballot on the speech of the 
noble Lord, and he thought he might 
fairly claim his vote on the strength of that 
speech. [Lord Howick here entered the 
House.] He would now merely hand the 





noble Lord the extracts from his speech 
which he had been reading, and ask how, 
after that speech, he could refuse to sup- 
port the present motion with his vote? 
| He came now to the Bribery Bill of the 
noble Lord the Member for London. The 
noble Lord admitted as fully us he did 
the extent of the evil, and the necessity of 
a remedy. It only remained for the advo- 
cates of the Ballot to prove the superiority 
of that remedy which they recommended. 
He believed that penal enactments against 
bribery would not be effectual. We had 
had such these hundred years. They had 
been tried in every variety of shape, 
without success. As to intimidation, the 
noble Lord himself would admit, from its 
Protean character, and the endless va- 
riety of disguises it assumed, that it could 
not be reached by any laws whatever. 
There was no want of stringency in the 
existing laws, nor was there at former pe- 
riods, when similar evils were felt. He 
found the following passage in De Foe’s 
Review, written a hundred and thirty-five 
years ago:— 

* We have lately had two or three acts of 
Parliament to prevent bribery and corruption 
at elections. I have already noticed that we 
have in England the best laws the worst exe- 
cuted of any country in the world. Never was 
treating, bribery, buying of voices, freedoms, 
and’ freeholds, and all the corrupt practices in 
the world, so open and barefaced, as since 
these severe laws were enacted.” 

And in another passage, written in 1708, 
he says, 

“ T have seen the possibility, aye, and too 
much the practice, of men’s voting implicitly 
here for ale, there for influence, here for threats, 
and there for persuasion, And God knows, | 
speak it with regret for you all, and for your 
posterity, it is not an impossible thing to de- 
bauch this nation into a choice of thieves, 
knaves, devils, or anything, comparatively 
speaking, by the power of various intoxica- 
tions.”’ 
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There was little hope of getting rid by 
the legislative enactment of the noble Lord 
of practices which were constantly recur- 
ing, though constantly denounced ; because 
they were privately connived at, while 
they were publicly condemned. He would 
ask any man in that House, did he think 
that this system could last? Could it con- 
tinue without producing those effects, which 
the right hon. Baronet at the head of the 
Government himself pointed out in the 
speech from which he had already quoted ? 
Millions of eyes were fixed at the present 
time on our electoral system—those of the 
millions in this country who were ex- 
cluded from it, because they were told that 
@ property qualification was the best cri- 
terion of fitness to exercise the franchise, 
When they turned their attention to those 
who possessed the franchise, to whom it 
was exclusively confided—when they looked 
to the 10/. householders, to the 50/. tenants- 
at-will, who, according to the theory, should 
be examples of integrity, disinterestedness, 
and patriotism, they saw the whole tenantry 
of England sunk in a state of almost slavish 
submission to their landlords, while such 
was the wholesale, barefaced. and unblush- 
ing profligacy of the towns, that, out of the 
borough returns, nearly one-third had been 
impeached. Since the last election no less 
than fifty-five petitions had been presented, 
complaining of undue returns, and affecting 
no less than seventy-eight seats. Every 
man on both sides of the House knew per- 
fectly well that a great many of the very 
worst cases of corruption escaped notice al- 
together from the perfect community of 
guilt. No party had sufficiently clean 
hands to appear as a petitioner for inquiry. 
There had been, as he said, fifty-five pe- 
titions against seventy-eight seats. Several 
of these cases had been brought to issue 
before committees of that House, and upon 
some of them special reports had been made. 
What did these reports say? He had made 
extracts from five of them, which he would 
read to the House :— 


Southampton.— That James Bruce, Esq., 
commonly called Lord Bruce, and Charles 
Cecil Martyn, Esq., were, by their agents, 
guilty of bribery at the last election for the 
said borough, That the evidence given before 
your committee relative to an extensive system 
of treating, carried on through the means of 
local associations, the payment of large sums 
to chairmen and colourmen, many of whom 
were voters, and the expenditure of a sum of 
money for the purposes of the election, amount- 
ing to nearly 5,000/., and therefore, far exceed- 
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ing the ordinary legal charge, is deserving of 
the serious consideration of the House.” 

Ipswich.—Resolved unanimously, “ That 
Rigby Wason, Esq., and George Rennie, Esq., 
were, by their agents, guilty of bribery at the 
last election for the borough of Ipswich.” Re- 
solved unanimously, “ That this committee are 
of opinion, from the evidence given before 
them, that extensive bribery prevailed at the 
last election for the borough of Ipswich, and 
that the issuing of a new writ for the said 
borough ought to be suspended until the said 
evidence shall have been taken into considera- 
tion by the House.” 

Sudbury.—* That the committee are of opi- 
nion that gross, systematic, and extensive bri- 
bery prevailed at the last election for the bo- 
rough of Sudbury ; and they also consider it 
their duty to express to the House their unani- 
mous rape that the borough of Sudbury 
should be disfranchised, and that a new writ 
ought not to be issued for the said borough.” 

Lyme Regis.— That the committee think 
it right to inform the House that, although the 
general charge of bribery alleged in the peti- 
tion has not been gone into, yet it has ap- 
peared in evidence that a corrupt practice has 
for some years prevaNed in the borough of 
Lyme of lending money upon notes of hand, 
bills of sale, or other securities, to a consider- 
able portion of a constituency, which did not 
exceed 280 by the last registration.” 

Newcastle-under-Lyne.— “ That John Quincy 
Harris, Esq., was, by his agents, guilty of bri- 
bery at the last election. That, from the evi- 
dence taken before the committee, it appears 
that a most objectionable practice has existed 
for many years, and still prevails in the bo- 
rough of Newcastle-under-Lyne, of distributing 
money under the appellation of ‘ Market- 
money, Dinner-money,’ or some other local 
term, to the poorer voters after the election.” 


The silence of the committees on other 
cases was no proof of the innocence of the 
parties concerned, or of the exemptions of 
these boroughs from similar offences, be- 
cause they had already been compelled by 
their own sense of justice, and by the de- 
mands of public opinion, to refer to a se- 
parate committee the cases of Nottingham, 
Penryn, Reading, Harwich, and Belfast 
—in all of which, except the last, the 
committee had reported that the sitting 
Members had been duly elected; and, in 
the case of Belfast, no proof of bribery had 
appeared before them. To withdraw a 
petition was now almost synonymous with 
a confession of guilt. He (Mr. Ward) be- 
lieved he could prove, if the House had not 
already enough of that kind of business on 
its hands—that all the petitions that had 
been withdrawn, with one single exception, 
bad been withdrawn by compromise, though 
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they had not attracted the notice of his 
hon. Friend the Member for Bath. He 
repeated that, with one solitary exception, 
every petition withdrawn had been com- 
promised by a private arrangement, so as 
to withdraw it from the jurisdiction of the 
House. They were tuld, by the way, in 
extenuation of this practice, that it was an 
old one—that there were similar cases in 
the iast Parliament—that Norwich was a 
crying case, in which leading Members of 
beth parties were concerned. He thought 
that was no extenuation of the offence. It 
was no reason why it should not be in- 
quired into. It did not render their corrupt | 
compromises less discreditable to the cha- | 
racter of that House. This was the evil 
which they had to grapple with at present. 
Unless it was checked, it was certain to 
progress with frightful rapidity. When 
once a man learnt to ‘‘ contaminate his 
fingers with base bribes,” he became mo- 
rally degraded. The appetite grew by the 
garbage that it fed on, until every check of 
honour, conscience, and public morality was 
lost. He (Mr. Ward) fully believed, that 
they must go back to first principles, if they 
meant to have any principles at all. Now, 
the first principle of representative Govern- 
ment, as he understood it was, that there 
should be a free and independent right of 
voting. The voter must be a free agent. 
He must speak his own sentiments, and 
not be the tool or mouth-piece of anybody 
else. The state was bound to secure to the 
voter the power of recording his own un- 
biassed will. When he said unbiassed, he 
did not mean free from the influence of 
example, of advice, of superior intelligence. 
These must always have their effect, so 
long as there were weak minds and strong 
minds in the world. He meant unbiassed 
by dictation or corrupt influence of any 
kind. He did not believe, under a system 
of open voting, that there ever could be an 
unbiassed expression of the feelings of the 
majority of the electoral body—open voting 
proceeded on the principle that the feelings 
of the majority of the electoral body were not 
to be trusted ; that they must be checked or 
controlled by some other influence brought to 
operate upon them—in a word, that the ma- 
chinery of a popular government could not 
be worked by its own inherent power. That 
opened a very wide field indeed. It opened 
the whole question relative to the merits of 
the different kinds of government. He 
did not mean to enter into that question at 
all. He assumed that in England every- 
body was satisfied with the representative 
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form. He assumed also that, when we 
talked of representation, we meant real re. 
presentation, and that, when we talked of 
responsibility, we meant real effective re- 
sponsibility of the executive power to Par- 
liament, and of Parliament to the people. 
But if they did mean that, then the ne. 
cessary and inevitable consequence was, 
that there should be a free and independent 
right of voting as the basis of the whole 
superstructure. Look at the dilemma in 
which they were placed. They began by 
limiting the franchise, because they said it 
was necessary to limit it in order that it 
might be properly used. Then they claimed 
a right to control those who had the fran- 
chise upon the plea that they could not 
exercise it rightly, if uncontrolled. Now, 
if the electoral body were fit to have the 
franchise at all, the nearer the results of 
an election represented the opinions of the 
majority of that body, the better. If they 
were not fit to exercise it, the evil to deal 
with was in the composition of the elec- 
toral body, and not the freedom of the vote. 
He affirmed, that with open voting there 
never could be a free expression of the 
opinion of the majority of the electoral 
body, for one moiety of it would be coerced 
and the other bought. In both cases, in- 
stead of voting according to his better 
judgment, the elector was compelled, after 
nicely balancing conflicting disadvantages, 
to take the course which was least de- 
trimental to himself. Upon this subject 
he might refer to the opinion of the hon. 
Member for Pontefract. The hon. Mem- 
ber had an amiable leaning to corruption 
in its milder form. He came forward as 
the friend of the poor man. He hoped he 
was not taking an undue liberty in attri- 
buting to the hon. Member a recent pam- 
phlet on “ Purity of Elections.” So far 
from disavowing it, the hon. Member had 
done him (Mr. Ward) the honour to give 
him a copy himself. The hon. Member 
appeared in the character of the poor man’s 
best friend, and said, speaking of the poorer 
class of electors, 

“That in the limitation of his views, and in 
the weakness of his reason, the candidate who 
discharges his arrears, who places him in a 
happy and easy state of mind, seems his best 
friend, and obtains the support of his vote.” 


The hon. Member believed it possible to 
put a stop to this species of corruption by 
legislative aid, but he adds, and not with- 
out much truth, 


“There is another evil already existing 
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to a great extent, which any coercive law 
against bribery would leave in full action, and 
to which indeed it would give still freer scope. 
The spirit of political corruption, checked as 
far as possible in its milder form, would 
throw all its energy into the shape of in- 
timidation,. . Here at least is a corruption 
which confessedly can foil all positive en- 
actment: ‘conscious of political rights or 
the fear of public opinion,’ can alone prevent 
any man from discharging a tenant or a Ja- 
bourer who has voted contrary to his desire, 
from-ceasing to employ a tradesman who has 
displeased him, from depriving of his charity 
the opponents of his will. If a million of 
money went down among the people trom the 
upper classes at the last election, as has been 
asserted (a sum, by the bye, not twenty times 
as much as was spent on many a county elec- 
tion in the old time), it must at least have con- 
ferred a great deal of material happiness, 
while the intimidation which should take away 
any portion of that sum from the comforts of 
the people, or threatened to do so, could only 
produce unqualified misery ; legislation might 
diminish the amount given, but it can do no- 
thing with that arbitrarily withheld: the cor- 
ruption which gives pleasure may, perhaps, be 
checked, while the corruption that gives pain 
goes its way unchallenged.” 


He (Mr. Ward) thought that the cor- 
ruption which gave pleasure was quite as 
pernicious as that which gave pain. He 
(Mr. Ward) had as strong an objection to 
head-money at Pontefract as to any kind of 
intimidation. He thought the advocates of 
this doctrine were sowing insidiously the 
seeds of unlimited corruption. It would 
lead to the destruction of all popular insti- 
tutions; and he was sorry to see the hon. 
Member for Pontefract lending to such a 
doctrine the aid of his talents and the 
sanction of his name. But then the hon. 
Member said they might trust ‘to the 
growing conscience of political rights, and 
thefear of public opinion,” tocheck the abuse. 
The noble Lord the Member for Sunderland 
had cured him (Mr. Ward) of all such delu- 
sions. The noble Lord thought, in 1837, 
as the hon. Member for Pontefract thought 
now. But what did he say in 1841? He 
abided by the noble Lord’s last speech at 
Alnwick, He abided by his last sentiments 
instead of his first, for he himself had no 
faith in anything in this country — but in 
the growth of the abuse. And, if they 
wanted to know the extent to which that 
abuse was carried, they must look to the 
countiesof England. He spoke in the pre- 
sence of a great many Gentlemen who 
knew well what a county election was. 
They knew well that there was no exagge- 
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ration in his saying that, almost without an 
exception, the votes of the tenants were re- 
garded as a portion of the chattels of the 
estate. No man dared to canvass his 
neighbour’s tenants. Persons would as 
soon think of robbing his deer-parks, or 
shooting in his pheasant preserves. When 
persons heard of a county contest, they 
reckoned, as to the result, by the number 
of acres in the possession of particular fa- 
milies, not by the peculiar views of the 
tenants, but by the votes which, in the 
hands of their tenantry, each family could 
command. When Lord Chandos’s motion 
was carried, it was so on the distinct alle- 
gation that the farmers of England would 
constitute a most independent ciass of 
voters, and be as free to exercise their right 
as any other class in the community. But 
how stood the fact? The system was now 
reduced to such a nicety in the counties, 
that even neutrality was reckoned an of- 
fence. They forced the tenants to register 
first, in order that they might force them 
to vote afterwards ; and when things were 
at all nicely balanced, the death of the 
owner of a large property often turned the 
scale. He might mention as an illustration 
of this, the last election for the West Riding 
of Yorkshire. It was a very memorable 
contest, and never was there more canvas- 
sing, and never greater activity employed in 
a canvass, than upon that occasion. He 
recollected that, at that time, there was one 
little oasis in the desert—there was one 
spot exempt from all the noise and bustle 
of a conflict—that was the spot occupied by 
the tenantry of the late Duke of Leeds. 
The Duke of Leeds happened to die, as the 
canvassing began ; and nobody ventured to 
ascertain, for some time, what the opinion 
of the present Duke of Leeds was likely to 
be. The tenants, therefore, remained un- 
solicited, awaiting that impulse which was 
sure to come from above. A little time, of 
course, was given to decent regret, but just 
at the critical moment the sentiments of the 
Duke of Leeds were ascertained, whilst he 
was engaged in his own contest at Sheffield. 
He was walking one evening in the neigh- 
bourhood of that town, in company with a 
friend, just as the uncertainty was about 
toterminate. They meta farmer on horse- 
back, a fine burly-looking man; as good a 
specimen of a Yorkshire yeoman as one 
would wish to see, and a person, it might be 
supposed, little likely to take an order from 
anybody upon any other subject than this. 
This farmer was asked “ how it was to go,” 
and what was his answer? “ Why, we 
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have got our orders at last. We are all to 
be yellows this time.” And the poll-book 
proved that they were “ yellow” to a man, 
though, if the old Duke had lived another 
month, the two hon. Members for the West 
Riding would have had their equally unani- 
mous support. Now, this man happened 
to be very well disposed to be a yellow ; but 
if he had been blue to the back-bone the 
result would have been the same. Now, 
no man would venture to affirm that the 
Duke of Leeds’ tenantry were more co- 
erced than those of other landowners, but 
such was the subserviency—such the degra- 
dation—of the tenantry, that nobody ever 
dreamt of consulting them. It was as- 
sumed, as a matter of course, that they 
would be just as ready to go with their new 
master as with their old; and though Mil- 
ton and Morpeth happened to be the popular 
candidates in that district, this was an 
accident with which the system had no- 
thing to do. There was, then, the Wig- 
tonshire election. There the parties were 
nearly balanced. For upwards of three 
weeks Lord Stair was made the object of a 
series of the bitterest attacks from the con- 
servative press. It was said to be a shameful, 
iniquitous, profligate attempt upon their 
liberties, to buy an estate on which there 
were no less than thirty votes, in order to 
get the control of such a number of votes 
as would turn the scale at an election. 
Now it happened that Lord Stair had been 
in treaty for the purchase of this estate 
some time before the election, and what was 
the grievance of which the opposite party 
so loudly complained ?—that he had got an 
estate, on which it was said that promises 
had been given to Mr. Blair before the 
estate became the property of Lord Stair. 
The hardships of the unfortunate tenantry 
were greatly complained of ; because it was 
said they would be obliged to vote for the 
gallant Officer (Captain Dalrymple) who 
now represented the county, and was re- 
turned but by a majority of six. To hear 
these complaints it might be supposed that 
coercion—that interference with the tenants 
were unknown to the opposition ranks. 
And yet what was the fact? Upon the 
day of nomination a very remarkable letter 
was read at the hustings. It was written 
by one of the greatest landed proprietors of 
the county, Mr. Murray, who spoke of the 
system of cocrcion exercised by the Tory 
gentry, and stated that it was net to be 
equalled in the annals of electioneering 
profligacy, and that charge he brought to 
their faces before the whole country. He 
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challenged an answer to his charge, and no 


man had dared to answer it. The letter 
which he addressed to the hon. Member for 
Cockermouth, was read at the hustings by 
Mr. Horsman. 

** My dear Horsman—I[ regret exceedingl 
that, owing to the second day’s polling for this 
county taking place on the same day that has 
been fixed for the nomination of the candi« 
dates for the county of Wigtown, it will be 
impossible for me to be present at the latter, 
It was my intention, but for this unlucky co- 
incidence, to have proposed Captain Dalrym- 
ple. I should have done so, because I con- 
sider him eminently fitted by his station and 
character to represent the county; but still 
more, because 1 know that he regards with 
disgust and abhorrence that odious system of 
intimidation and tyranny by which so many of 
the Wigtownshire proprietors have attempted 
to stifle the honest voice of the electors. I 
consider these attempts to coerce the voters, 
and to force them to do violence to their 
conscience, as quite as bad, if not worse, than 
the proceedings of the slave dealers on the 
coast of Africa. It is, in fact, a subornation 
of perjury, and an effort to insult, degrade, and 
brutify the constituency.” 


So far, then, for the counties. He now 
went to the towns, and they found there 
substantially the same state of things. 
They knew through the election petitions 
sufficient of the bribery in towns ; but pers 
sons were much mistaken if they supposed 
that intimidation was confined to the coun- 
ties. On the contrary, they found many 
of the most cruel varieties of intimidation 
exercised on the borough constituencies. In 
the towns every man was known to the 
other; and the means were diligently em- 
ployed, with respect to the elector, ‘* how 
to get at him.” The great test of merit 
and activity in an agent, was his acquaint. 
ance with the circumstances of the electors, 
and of the means by which “ they were to 
be got at.” The pressure began with the 
elector at the registration courts—it fol- 
lowed him in his business—it visited him 
at his lawyer’s and went with him to his 
banker’s—it was to be found with him at 
his creditor’s—it pervaded and perverted 
every relation of social life. And then, 
when the election came on, there was the 
odious personal canvass—there was exclu- 
sive dealing—there was the published list 
of voters, as at Cambridge, the seat of one 
of their universities—marking out for ruin 
the honest man, who had voted according 
to the dictates of his conscience. The hook 
that he now held in his hand, from which 
he was unwilling to make any extracts, 
contained the evidence which was taken 
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before the Intimidation Committee. He 
did not want the book, for he had enough 
of new matter without it; but it would be 
found to teem with facts such as he de- 
scribed. And was it not, he asked, dis- 
gusting, was it not almost without a pa- 
rallel, in the history of political profligacy, 
that, while they went through the form of 
those inquiries, while that House was pre- 
tending to censure, or affecting to disbe- 
lieve, facts as notorious as the sun at noon- 
day, the strings of the whole machinery 
of corruption should be held by five or 
six Members sitting on the two opposite 
benches—who chose the candidates, who 
controlled the funds, and who, according 
to the demands of the constituency to be 
supplied, pitted them against one another, 
according to their respective means, and 
then came back there to talk political pu- 
rism, and to visit with the virtuous indig- 
nation of Parliament the unhappy agents 
who might be detected in the execution of 
the plans, to which their party was in- 
debted for its success? This was the 
truth, and they all knewit. It was known 
to both sides: and when they asked of the 
possible corruption that might exist in 
America, because they held their Cau- 
cusses; he asked where was there ever a 
Caucus equal in profligacy or power to the 
Caucusses sitting at the Carlton and the 
Reform Clubs, whenever a general election 
took place? The noble Lord on the one 
side, and the right hon. Baronet on the 
other, he believed stood aloof from them ; 
but still the Caucusses to which he referred 
were a part of the machinery of the Go- 
vernment, and persons high in their con- 
fidence were employed to work that ma- 
chinery. He affirmed that the Ballot would 
break up that system, and nothing elsecould. 
They might try legislation, but it was his 
opinion that bad habits were stronger than 
the best laws, when there was a perverted 
morality to sanction the violation of the law. 
But when the law failed, they would find 
that did something by giving up the power 
to do wrong. When the law failed the 
Ballot would step in, with its silent efficacy, 
to correct the abuse which the law did not 
reach. Let them once make the voter 
aware that secresy was his safeguard and 
his right, and that it was given for the pur- 
pose of protecting him, and the whole of 
the mischief would be put anend to. The 
publicity of the vote was the first condition 
either of punishment or reward. No man 
could punish upon mere suspicion. Even 
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right, he must be able to shew that the 
tenant whom he ejected, or the tradesman 
whom he had ruined, had not fulfilled his 
part of the compact. If he did not do this 
he added oppression to injustice, and he be- 
lieved it would soon be found impossible to 
reconcile the consciences of men to the 
exercise of any such powers. It was his 
belief that men would cease to exact pro. 
mises, when they must know that promises 
would lead to no certain result. He was 
quite aware of the answer that would be 
given to this—that it would encourage men 
to break their promises—that it was im- 
;moral or un-English. All pretty phrases 
| coined to aid corruption in the foul use of 
‘bad means to attain the worst ends. But 
he might answer these questions by asking 
another—Was it moral for a man to vote 
against his conscience? Was it English 
that he should be browbeaten or bribed ? 
The voter cheated the State when he voted 
for a man that his better judgment dis- 
approved, and was induced to do this by 
fear of injury or hope of gain. If the State 
placed a barrier between corrupt influences 
and the man who had the vote, those who 
would trench upon the natural rights of 
their neighbour, and violate the law, could 
not complain if they were defeated in the 
bad end they had in view. For himself, 
he believed that intimidation would be put 
an end to by the Ballot. Let them, then, 
see how it would acton bribery. Now, all 
individual bribery would be stopped by it. 
No one could make out that he had re- 
deemed his conditions on which the bribe 
was to be given. They must then come 
to a wholesale bribery of the Members of 
the constituency, if it were brought into 
operation at all. Two things, then, must 
be necessary. First, the constituency must 
be very small; and next, thoroughly 
corrupt. There must not be one honest 
man on either side, or otherwise the system 
must be exposed at once. As to the size 
which the constituencies ought to be, that 
was a matter which he did not mean to 
mix up with the present discussion; al- 
though he had a strong opinion upon it. 
He believed it to be absurd that the same 
political power should be given to Harwich 
j}and the West Riding. But waving this 
| point,—giving his opponents every ad- 
| Vantage,—admitting the constituency to be 
| everything they could desire,— conveniently 
;small and perfectly corrupt—how would 
they set about the practical execution of 
their plans? He attached some importance 
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of opinion that, provided they bought the 
whole of the constituency, bribery would 
be facilitated by the Ballot. Let them ad- 
mit now that all circumstances concurred in 
their favour—that the candidate had 
chosen as his agent an old tactician—a man 
well versed with the tricks of the trade. 
Let him tell to that man that he had Jodged 
3,0001., that he should have 200/. as his 
fee, if he were unfortunate, but that he 
might dispose of the whole 3,000/. if he 
were successful. The inducement must be 
made public. They must place themselves 
in the power of a great number of persons, 
who were to receive their 6/. or 8/. for a 
vote. Let them then suppose that the votes 
corresponded with the number of promises 
given, they had then to come to a division 
of the spoil. Let them recollect that they 
would have no proof of a man’s claim be- 
yond his own assertion—they had no check 
upon him beyond his conscience—and for 
300 voters, they might rest assured of, they 
would have 500 claimants to satisfy. They 
dare not reject any one claimant without 
the fear of being exposed. Even all those 
who had voted for the defeated party might, 
and, no doubt, would, come forward as 
claimants. What check would conscience 
be upon such men? Let them put a 101. 
note upon one side, and a Sudbury con- 
science on the other, and they would find 
that the man who now took the bribe in 
one hand and the Bible in the other, would 
be one perfectly ready to come forward and 
swear he was entitled to the bribe he had 
not earned; so that, in point of fact, not 
merely.a majority, but a whole constituency 
must be bought. A single rejected claim 
must terminate in making the election 
void, for the inducement must be public, 
and the distribution easy of proof. It was 
a mistake to suppose that the House would 
not retain its jurisdiction in a matter of 
this kind. In all matters relating to 
bribery or personation on a large scale — 
free access to the poll— proper formation of 
register of votes—the jurisdiction of Par- 
liament must remain the same. Wholesale 
cases of bribery could be visited by punish- 
ment from that House as it was now ; and 
the noble Lord’s bill could then be brought 
into exercise with greater effect than it 
could now. It was, he knew, fashionable 
to say, that the Ballot could not secure se- 
cresy ; but the real objection to it was, that 
it would, and all knew that it would. He 
should have no want of converts if he could 
only prove that the Ballot would leave 
matters pretty much asthey were. But he 
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would hold out no such hopes. The effi- 
cacy of the Ballot was its great recom- 
mendation. It would put a stop to ivtimi- 
dation, and it would diminish the probability 
of bribery; but he believed the Ballot 
would do much more—it would give a 
healthy tone to opinion. It would make 
canvassing what it ought to be, the reverse 
of what itis. It would make it an appeal 
to the intelligence of the electors, and not 
to their sordid interests; it would make it 
an honourable communication between man 
and man, and not a compound of brow- 
beating, mean cajolery, trickery, and fraud, 
as it was now. He felt that he had tres- 
passed too long on the attention of the 
House; but there were one or two objec- 
tions which he desired to notice. His noble 
Friend, the Member for London, had de- 
clared the franchise to be a trust exercised 
for the benefit of the non-electors, and that 
it would be unjust to deprive the non- 
electors of their control over it. Now, if 
this argument came from any other quarter, 
he should say, that it was remarkable for 
nothing so much as its bad faith. It was 
not to the non-electors that open voting 
made the elector responsible, but to those 
who had power over him. The non- 
electors could only exercise that power by 
that coarse and clumsy intimidation which 
the law would put down, and very properly 
so, because it was akin to physical force: 
while influence which came from above had 
so many decent pretexts, and so many a 
specious garb, that it could never be reached 
nor punished, nor prevented from seizing 
the opportunity of punishing the elector 
who had voted according to the dictates of 
his conscience. He believed that the legi- 
timate influence of non-electors would be 
infinitely stronger, if the pressure of all 
illegitimate influences were withdrawn. 
But then, if the argument of the noble 
Lord were good for anything, it was good 
for this, that it went to show that there 
ought to be an extension of the suffrage. 
It proved that the large masses were eX- 
cluded from the franchise who ought to 
have the constitutional means of making 
their influence felt. Then, he said, enlarge 
the constituency—widen the basis—admit 
those who were now excluded. Such a 
change he considered as desirable—such @ 
change he believed to be inevitable. If he 
did not think the Ballot would advance it, 
he should not be its advocate that night. 
But then those opposed to the Ballot said it 
would destroy the legitimate influence of 
property altogether. He believed there 
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was just as little foundation for such an as- 
sertion as for that to which he had just 
adverted. He did not think hat one par- 
ticle of legitimate influence would be lost 
through the Ballot. He believed that 
character, intelligence, worldly advantages, 
where they were wisely and properly used, 
would retain their influence with the 
Ballot as well as without it. And he had 
yet to learn that property was entitled to 
anything more. He had yet to learn that 
a man was entitled to coerce his fellows 
because accident had made him a mil- 
lionaire, or birth a landowner, or a lord. 
But the whole of the fallacies on this sub- 
ject were so admirably exposed by one of 
his own constituents, who, if justice were 
always done to merit, would be standing in 
his place that night as the representative of 
his native town, that he could not refrain 
from reading a short extract, and it would 
be the last with which he should trouble 
the House. He alluded to Mr. Bailey, the 
author of the Essay on the Formation and 
Publication of Opinions, and the Rationale 
of Political Representation, from which he 
was about to quote :-— 


“‘ The higher classes in this country have so 
long exercised a power over the community 
by means of the brute force of rank and 
riches, applied to the hopes and fears of those 
below them; that they have accustomed them- 
selves to regard it as a salutary and even ne- 
cessary control. It has relieved them, too, 
from a great part of the trouble of being intel- 
ligent, active, and virtuous. They have found 
it much easier to arrive at the office of legis- 
lator by throwing away a few thousand pounds 
for a seat, or ejecting a few miserable tenants, 
than by winning affections through their vir- 
tues, or commanding esteem by their superior 
intelligence and well-directed activity. They 
dread a change which would annihilate that 
unjust influence in elections which they have 
hitherto enjoyed from mere wealth and station ; 
and, apprehending that to maintain themselves 
on the vantage ground where they have been 
set down by fortune they would have to task 
all their faculties, they shrink from the hard- 
ship of being useful, and recoil from the labour 
of thought.” 


Now, there was no man who called to 
mind the great orators and statesmen the 
English aristocracy had given to the world, 
who must not say that there were brilliant 
exceptions to Mr. Bailey’s views. But if 
the Ballot, as he supposed, would compel 
the aristocracy of the country, as a class, to 
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| posite said, the other night, that he was pre- 
pared to do, upon the reason and the intelli- 
gence of the community for support, who 
would deny that this was “ a consumma- 
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tion most devoutly to be wished?” He 
was not one who would wish to shut out 
wealth and rank from the legislation of the 
country. He thought with Mr. Mills, that 
the business of Government ‘‘ Was the 
business of the rich ;” but then, he wished 
them to arrive at it by fair means; by 
means that would raise their own cha- 
racter as well as that of the community, 
instead of depraving both, which the pre- 
sent system of open voting was now doing. 
They ought, he said, to change that system, 
of which it was impossible to omnggrnte 

e be- 
lieved that if it were allowed to go on for 
a few years longer, it would destroy this 
country, for the system sapped the basis of 
morality, of honesty, and feeling, and it 
made principle a by-word of contempt. It 
would waste the strength and substance of 
popular government, and leave them no- 
thing but the semblance and the shell. 
Who was it, he asked, that gained by it? 
Was it individuals? Let them look to the 
fortunes wasted, and the families beggared, 
in this odious apprenticeship to English 
public life. Who gained by it? Was it 
parties? No. Why, if history taught them 
anything it taught them this, that nothing 
was permanent or safe in a rotten system, 
and that if there was no nobler object of 
ambition, nothing more honourable, or 
more worthy of the labours of an honest 
man than the leadership of a free people, 
founded upon its intelligence, and public 
virtue—there was nothing so precarious, or 
so fleeting, as power based upon its demo- 
ralization, and dependent upon its caprice. 
It was to this that all parties were tending 
in England at the present day ; and, as the 
best means of averting the danger, which 
his humble judgment could suggest, he 
called upon them to renounce the power 
which was the origin of the abuse, to throw 
themselves upon their public merits and 
their public services, and, standing upon 
public opinion, to put an end to that odious 
system, to put an end to the usurpations, to 
the tyranny, the hypocrisy, the fraud, of 
which open voting was the source, by 
giving their assent to the motion which he 
respectfully placed in the hands of the 
Speaker, that in all future elections of 


forego adventitious advantages, and to throw | Members of Parliament the votes should be 


themselves, as the right hon. Baronet op- | taken by way of the Ballot. 
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SPEECH OF THE HONOURABLE C. P. VILLIERS, ON THE DISTRESS 
OF THE COUNTRY, Jury 8, 1842. 


(Speech, 


Mr. Villiers said, that he thought that 
the importance which attached to the speech 
of the hon. Gentleman who had just sat 
down, a8 well as to that delivered earlier 
by the hon. Member for Macclesfield, in a 
similar strain, was, that they had only re- 
peated what had been said or insinuated 
by the different Members of the Govern- 
ment who had spoken on the occasion, and 
which they had seemed to rely upon as a 
ground for resisting the motion of his hon. 
Friend, and denying their power of re- 
lieving the country—and he called atten- 
tion to the circumstance in order that the 
people might learn from reading those two 
speeches on what sort of statement and 
argument it was that all consideration of 
the present state of the country was re- 
fused by this House. ‘Those speeches cer- 
tainly have not been received with much 
favour by the House, still it is fair to those 
Gentiemen to admit that their views are 
not one jot more extravagant or unreason- 
able than those which have been repeatedly 
urged by persons of more importance on 
their side of the House. They have come 
to the same singular conclusion that their 
friends have done, that the motion, having 
for its object inquiry and relief, should be 
refused because all are not agreed as to the 
cause of the distress, and many still differ 
as to the relief that could be given. With 
most men he should suppose that would be 
no ground for supporting the motion, in- 
asmuch as difference of opinion would afford 
the best. ground for inquiry. He indeed 
did not know why there should be inquiry 
if men were agreed, or when inquiry 
could be of service but when men differed ; 
and how stands the matter in this case— 
already nearly two millions of people have 
prayed this House to repeal a law which 
they allege to be the cause of, or greatly to 

vate, their present distress ; and three 
and a half millions more have claimed poli- 
tical power to enable them to redress their 
own grievances, and point to this same law 
as among their most prominent grievances ; 
and yet becanse these Gentlemen say that 
there are others (who have not however 
appeared before this House) who differ 
from this view of the condition of the 
country, and who assign other causes for 
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the distress, and seek other remedies for its 
relief, they refuse all inquiry and all relief, 
Surely this is trifling with the sufferings 
|of the people; and surely the country is 
in a state not to be so dealt with, that 
' they ought to spare some moments before 
the prorogation for the purpose of satis 
fying the people that nothing within the 
power of the Government or this House 
had been left undone to relieve them. He 
did not deny that his hon. Friend might 
have drawn his resolution with more care, 
or that the terms in which he had ex- 
pressed his object might be open to ob- 
servation ; but knowing well the purpose 
which he had in view, and believing that 
if men would deliberately and earnestly 
take the subject into consideration, they 
would not be long without devising a re- 
| medy for the present distress: he thought 
| they ought not to criticize too nicely the 
form in which it was proposed ;—and for 
one he should certainly give it his support. 
He considered that there was no time to 
be lost—every hour the cry of the suffer- 
ing millions was becoming louder—every 
hour the cry for relief was becoming more 
urgent, and the feelings in the country 
which have been known to prevail, were 
daily filling the minds of all reflecting men 
with alarm. The patience of the people 
under great suffering had, up to this 
moment, been beyond praise; and God 
grant that it might so continue, for most 
surely would any thing like confusion 
add greatly to their misery ; but they al 
knew that there must be a limit to the 
endurance of suffering, and beyond a certain 
point nature itself would not submit ; and 
this indeed it was which was exciting such 
alarm and apprehension in the minds of all 
apparently but those who governed the 
country. They it seemed did not dispute 
the distress, but cast vague doubts about 
its cause, and seemed to deny ur dispute any 
danger resulting from it. But he contended, 
that if the people had been hitherto patient, 
it was a reason why they were entitled 
to something more from the Government 
than a few lackadaisical phrases about their 
good conduct, vague generalities about the 
causes of their suffering, cowardly sneers at 
machinery, without venturing to repudiate 
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its use and insulting references to the 
people's privations, in a constant talk about 
over-production, a relative term at all 
times but at this time to be explained, 
beyond question, by a diminished ability on 
the part of the people to consume. He 
said they were entitled to more respect and 
consideration than this, and he thought it 
was a merit of his hon. Friend’s motion, 
that it did peculiarly call upon the Go- 
vernment, if they opposed it, to state dis- 
tinctly their views as to the state and 
prospects of the country, to what, in their 
opinion, its present alarming condition was 
to be referred, and on what they relied 
for its improvement. If they were fit to 
be Ministers of the Crown, they ought to 
have satisfied their own minds on this sub- 
ject, and the people in this country, whom 
he believed were the most reasonable in 
the world, ought to be satisfied in one way 
or the other;—the Ministers ought to 
give them either hope of relief, or ex- 
plain to them in a manner that should 
be intelligible why all relief or remedy for 
present evils are beyond their power, and 
not within the controul of this House ; and 
yet, though no hope of relief was held out 
to the people, not one syllable had fallen 
from any one of the Ministers to prove 
they had any definite opinions of their 
own on the subject, or that the people 
were wrong in charging the legislation of 
this House with the cause of much of their 
suffering; the hon. Gentleman who had 
just sat down, had certainly denied that 
the people wished to see the Corn-laws 
repealed or that they expected any be- 
nefit from that measure, but he must 
express his doubts as to whether that hon. 
Member, after the course he had pur- 
sued in Parliament, could be considered 
as afair authority for the opinions and 
interests of the working classes. He be- 
believed that he neither understood their 
interests, or fairly expressed their opinions 
—after the votes that he had given he ought 
to presume that the people cared nothing 
for their political rights, and were more 
anxious for their condition as paupers than 
as independent labourers; but the hon. 
Member cannot deny that vast numbers of 
the people complaining that justice was 
denied to them by this House, have sought 
the extension of the’suffrage for themselves; 
—nor can he deny that large masses of the 
people connected nearly with every branch 
of industry, have pointed to the Corn-law 
and other monopolies as the cause of their 
distress, yet he has opposed every motion 
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for considering their claim to political rights, 
and he is the invariable opponent of every 
measure for giving freedom to trade ; and 
though the hon. Gentleman professes to be 
an enemy to the present Poor-law, his 
experience of the character and feelings of 
the industrious classes, must differ very 
widely from his (Mr. Villiers’), if he had 
not found that nothing they held in such 
dread and abhorrence as being forced to 
depend upon charity, rather than wages 
and independent labour for support. In 
answer to that Gentleman’s assertion, that 
the people cared nothing about the repeal 
of the Corn-law ; and that its advocates 
were only to be found in this House, he 
begged to tell him that only on that 
morning he had attended a public meet- 
ing.—({Mr. Ferrand: Where?}] In Pae 
lace Yard! composed of persons delegated 
from all the most important and popu- 
lous districts of the kingdom—men well 
acquainted with the interests, feelings, and 
opinions of the working classes, as well 
as of those by whom they were employed, and 
they expressed an unanimous opinion that 
the Corn-laws were now the great obstacle 
to trade, and the consequent employment of 
the people, and they carried one resolu- 
tion to this effect, and another to convey 
their strong desire that the question should 
be brought before the House, in order that 
it might have farther considersation under 
the present circumstances of the country. 
These persons well knew the misery and 
suffering endured, from want, by the 
people ; and they knew, as every sane man, 
he supposed, must know, that the remedy 
for starvation was food. But, said Gentle. 
men opposite, it is not food the people 
want, but the means of purchasing it; but 
he (Mr. Villiers) said, confidently, that the 
people had the means of purchasing it, in 
the results of their unrivalled skill and in- 
dustry, and that God, in his beneficence, 
had, as an hon. Member the other night 
stated, created food in abundance for all 
the mouths that he had made. There was 
food in plenty within the reach, then, of 
our starving people, and they had goods in 
abundance to offer in exchange for it; but 
no! says the hon. Member for Knares- 
borough ; no ! say the Gentlemen all around 
him, you may have goods, and the Ame- 
ricans may have food, and both in excess, 
and both may be suffering from not dis» 
posing of that excess, but we will, for pur. 
poses in which we are interested, stand be» 
tween you and that exchange which would 
satisfy the wants of both. The real picture 
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of their condition in this respect would be, 
the people of this country stretching out 
their hands for food to those who possessed 
it in abundance, and who, in a similar at- 
titude, were seeking the goods which we 
produce, and desiring to take them in pay- 
ment for food. It was opposed to the fact 
to state, then, that the people had not the 
means of paying for food ; they had it in 
abundance, but legislators step in to pre- 
vent their using it ; and he asked whether 
the country was in a state to make it a 
matter of indifference whether such ob- 
struction was suffered to continue, or, at 
least, to refuse inquiry as to whether its 
removal would not provide a remedy. Not 
only was the suffering intense, but, as he 
had said before, the alarm was general ; for 
many feared that necessity might lead to 
violation of the law ; and the liabilities of 
property were every hour augmenting from 
the fear of some outbreak or disturbance of 
the peace. He held in his hand a paper 
signed by the inhabitants of Bilston, signed 
by persons of all politics—of all professions 
and kinds—urging upon the board of guar- 
dians the necessity of affording liberal re- 
lief to the labouring class and their families 
during the present period, as their condition 
bordered upon starvation ; and the parties 
signing the paper intimated their readiness 
to bear whatever burdens might be ren- 
dered necessary by such a measure. The 
hon. Member then read the printed paper 
which he had received from Bilston :— 


“We, the undersigned inhabitants or rate- 
payers of the township of Bilston, truly aware 
of the very great distress produced among the 
working classes of the district, by the unpa- 
ralleled stagnation of trade, especially the coal 
and iron trades, feel it our duty to urge upon 
the board of guardians, in the strongest terms 
we can, the necessity of affording a Jiberal out- 
door relief to the unemployed and their fami- 
lies, during the continuance of the present de- 

ression. We cannot but feel deeply the 
amentable condition into which numberless 
poor families in the township are at this mo- 
ment plunged, a condition very closely bor- 
dering upon actual starvation; and we there- 
fore sign this memorial, in testimony of our 
willingness to bear the burden of any extra- 
ordinary rates which the liberality we now 
urge upon the board may occasion.” 


Was it not too bad, then, when the people 
were seen actuated by generous feelings, as 
regarded their own properties, and when 
the people’s wages were reduced to the 
lowest point, to hear the hon. Member for 
Knaresborough repeating in that House, 
night after night, that all the manufac- 
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turers wanted to repeal the Corn-laws for 
was to lower wages—es if anything could 
make them lower than they were now; 
and when most of those who had signed 
that paper, and the capitalists generally, 
in that important district, believed that if 
the trade were unfettered with the’United 
States and Brazil, ample employment might 
be found and high wages might be earned 
by those unfortunate people now reduced 
to the last extremity? Those who called 
for free-trade had been charged with not 
showing in what way relief could be af- 
forded by it, and where those resources 
were to be found of which he had spoken. 
To that he would say, that he would 
undertake to satisfy that House of the 
fact, by calling no more than a dozen 
credible and intelligent witnesses to the 
Bar, who would show what would be the 
effect, at once, on most of our staple manu- 
factures, of even opening the trade with 
the United States. But such an inquiry, 
were he to propose it, would be refused by 
Gentlemen opposite, because they knew the 
effect it would have upon the country, and 
they knew that what they denied was true. 
The noble Lord, the Member for North 
Lancashire, had said the other night that 
there was not the capacity in the United 
States to consume our goods. He (Mr. Vil- 
liers) said, that after that doubt had been ex- 
pressed by a Member of the Government, 
there ought to be some reasons given in 
support of the opinion, or inquiry should 
be instituted upon that most important 
point. The Government ought to tell 
those whom they contradicted what the re- 
sources were of these countries with whom 
the people believed they might have a 
profitable trade, and where they believed 
there was an over-abundance waiting for a 
market—or the people would never believe 
mere assertions that might be interested, 
and must be suspected, seeing that the only 
use of the law of which they complained, 
was to exclude that very produce, and to 
give value to the land possessed here by 
those who made the law. They had heard 
the other night from the Member for East 
Somersetshire, that he firmly believed the 
facts contained in his American cortes- 
pondent’s letter. He had a copy of what 
the hon. Member had read, and he would 
read it to the LIouse. He said, 


“ That the New Orleuns Price Current, in 
anticipation of the new tariff, had published an 


article in which the writer observed that New: 


Orleans was the outlet for nine important. 
States of the Union, containing 450,000 square 
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miles of rich cultivable territory, in which the 
manufacture of cotton and other clothing was 
almost entirely unknown.” 


After enumerating the nine States, this 
correspondent said, 


‘““Thag the resources of this great country 
wanted nothing for their full development, 
but that their natural market, England, should 
be thrown open to them.” 


They called it the natural market (said 
the writer), 


“* Because it offered them the very goods 
which the nine States wanted and required— 
the very articles which they had so abundantly 
to dispose of; but, unfortunately (he said), 
legislation had interfered and produced this 
most mischievous result. that while the States 
annually overflowed with corn, which they 
would gladly exchange for the manufactures 
of England, neither country was permitted to 
enjoy the inestimable advantages which would 
result from a free intercommunication of 
goods.” 


He (Mr. Villiers) had inquired since on 
the subject, and he found that in those nine 
States, containing nearly 6,000,000 people, 
there was not more than 200,000/. vested 
in manufactures, and that they entirely 
depended upon their agricultural produce 
for the means of procuring manufactures. 
He must refer for a few moments to the 
statistics of America, to show that the views 
which were entertained on this subject 
were no mere phantom—no vision—but 
that, if the trade with that country were 
opened, all the misery and wretchedness 
which now prevailed must cease. In an- 
swer to the noble Lord’s views as to the 
capacity of America to supply us with food, 
he would read an extract from a letter on 
the statistics of the States, furnished him 
by a merchant at Liverpool :— 


*T will confine my views more particularly 
to those regions. which are especially adapted 
in soil and climate to the growth of wheat, and 
which being in the vicinity of the Lakes On- 
tario, Erie, and Michigan, can now convey 
their productions to the market of New York. 
The Erie canal, of 363 miles in length, open- 
ing’a navigable communication between Lake 
Erie and the Atlantic, was completed in 1829. 
It has several lateral branches, This canal 
enabled the productions of a region extending 
in New York to 15,000 square miles to 3,000 
milesin Pennsylvania, 10,000 in Ohio, 5,000 in 
Indiana, 8,000 in Illinois, and 30,000 in 
Michigan, and thus opened a channel for the 
productions of 90,000 square miles of a region 
especially adapted to the growth of wheat. 

e@ Ohio canal communicating from Lake 
Erie to the Ohio river, was only completed in 
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1833, and opened a channel for the whole 
state of Ohio of 40,000 square miles, and the 
fertile countries bordering the Ohio river to 
Lake Erie. It is, therefore, safe to say that 
upon the United States side of the great lakes, 
there are 100,000 square miles from which not 
one bushel of wheat was conveyed to a mati- 
time port previous to 1825, which can now 
send their products to New York.” 


the Country, 


This might, perhaps, alarm country gen- 
tlemen ; but he read it because he believed 
it to be true, and because he wanted to 
soothe the people by the assurance that it 
was possible to provide a remedy for their 
distress. But the correspondent dwelt much 
in his letter upon the obligation which has 
of late years been imposed upon the Ame- 
ricans of becoming manufacturers for them- 
selves, and says :— 


“Certain it is that the United States con- 
sumed, in their own manufactories, 103,000 
bales of cotton in 1827; 196,000 in 1834; 
297,000 in 1841: and a great increase has 
taken place also in the manufacture of wool 
and other articles.” 


He would now read, on account of its 
coincidence with these independent accounts 
of the resources in America, some passages 
from the statements of a person who had 
come over here from the United States, to 
give information on the point. The writer 
says— 


“The great want of England is unquestion- 
ably a market where she can exchange her 
goods on reasonable terms for food. . . . 
The people of the United States have already 
expended 40,000,000 sterling on works of 
public improvement to open their country to 
the commerce of the world. . - Let us 
now turn to the capability of the United States 
to furnish England with food in exchange for 
goods. All parts of the United States between 
thirty-seven and forty-four degrees of north 
latitude will produce wheat. But that part of 
the country best adapted to furnish an abund- 
ant foreign supply is, beyond all question, the 
northern part of the Missisippi valley, and the 
contiguous country south of the great lakes. It 
has been styled par excellence the wheat-grow- 
ing region of America. Other parts of the 
country can grow sufficient for themselves, 
besides producing some for export; but the 
surplus of the newly-opened region in the 
north-western States already governs the mar- 
ket price in America. It is from thence that 
foreign supplies would be chiefly drawn, and 
therefore it is important to direct especial at- 
tention to this region. Within its limits lie 
the six north-western States of the American 
Union, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Iowa, 
and Wiskonsin. ._. . The lands already 
sold in these States exceed in amount the cul- 
tivated lands of the British Isles by more than 
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5,000,000 acres. At the same rate of pro- 
duetion with British land, they are capable of 
feeding thirty millions of people. . . . Of 
course it is impossible accurately to estimate 
the productive powers of any country be- 
fore they are fully put to the test. . . . 
These things, taken in connection with the 
fact that property and profits are more equally 
distributed than in any other country, and 
that every man aims at acquiring the highest 
degree of independence and comfort for him- 
self and family, afford an assurance, not only 
of an immense production of staple agricul- 
tural commodities beyond the wants of the peo- 
ple, but a certainty that their powers will 
be exerted to the utmost if a commensurate 
market is afforded them. Their industry, sti- 
mulated by the wants of a civilized and ra- 
pidly-progressing society, of itself insures a 
demand for all the manufactured goods, wares, 
and merchandise which their agricultural pro- 
duce can pay for, The consumption of manu- 
factures amongst such a people has no limit 
but their ability to purchase ; and were a free 
trade with Great Britain given them, an im- 
Mmense exchange of products would instantly 
take place to the unspeakably great advantage 
of both countries. . . . The superior quality 
of the wheat grown in the western States is 
worthy of notice. It is to be ascribed to the 
influence of a congenial soil and climate. The 
soil is composed chiefly of disintegrated lime- 
stone, the most natural of all soils for the pro- 
duction of wheat, and the climate being cool 
and clear, secures a perfect growth, while the 
dryness of the harvest,months enables the 
crop to be saved in the most perfect manner. 
The extraordinary facilities of this country for 
the importation of goods and the exportation 
of its produce have already been adverted to. 
Three-fourths of it lie within one day’s cone 
veyance of navigable waters or canals, There 
are on the western inland waters five hundred 
steamboats, many of which are from six to 
eight hundred tons burden. ‘The State of 
Ghio alone has constructed eight hundred 
miles of canal at a cost of 3,000,000/., besides 
railroads and other public works in progress. 
Two-thirds of its border is on waters navigable 
for the largest class of steam-boats.”’ 

This person, after exhibiting the means 
which these countries have for exchanging 
their respective products, says, — 

“ Abating the importation based on the 
loans of the last few years, the trade of Eng- 
land with the United States has not increased 
in amount for the last thirty years, while the 
population of England has increased from 
eighteen to twenty-seven millions, and that of 
the States from seven to seventeen millions.” 


He would read an extract or two from a 
memorial presented to Congress from New 
Jersey, setting forth the resources of the 
two countries, as admirably adapting them 
for reciprocal trade :— 
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“The six north-western States (including as 
such the two territorial governments, soon to 
be admitted as States) of Ohio, Indiana, Illi. 
nois, Michigan, Wiskonsin, and Iowa, spread 
over a surface of 236,211 square miles, not in- 
cluding the portions of Wiskonsin and lowa 
still held by the Indians. Being situated ina 
temperate and healthful climate, with the 
greatest natural facilities for communication 
abroad, with a soil of amazing fertility, they 
constitute a region of country as well adapted 
to the residence, support, improvement, and 
happiness of man, as any equal portion of the 
globe. Their present population is 2,969,696, 
being only 12°6 toa square mile. . . . Fort 
years ago the whole civilized population of this 
district was but 50,240; now it is 2,970,696. 
The ratio of increase during each decennial 
period of this country is 483,202°85, and 102 
percent. The numerical increase of the last 
ten years is 1,502,604, being more in num- 
ber than the whole increase of England and 
Wales during the first sixty years of the last 
century. The increase per cent. is greater 
than the increase per cent. of England and 
Wales during the last forty years. . . Wheat 
flour—from its value, its lightness of freight, 
capability of preservation, and adaptedness 
to the wants of different countries, as well 
as the natural indications of the soil and the 
abundance of water-power, either in that 
country or along the lines of communication 
with the sea-board ;—wheat flour must be the 
principal reliance of the north-west for foreign 
export, and for the means of paying for articles 
of necessity or comfort brought from abroad. 
The more extended introduction of this staple 
into our foreign trade would not only increase 
the actual commerce and revenue to that exe 
tent, but would tend to relieve our general mo- 
netary interests from the severity of the fluctu- 
ations arising from the present almost exclusive 
reliance upon a single staple. But the most 
advantageous foreign markets for wheat are 
grievously obstructed, and rendered so uncer- 
tain and fluctuating as to be nearly valueless 
to the American farmer, by the Corn-laws of 
Great Britain. The tendency of this system to 
general impoverishment, and to the increase of 
misery and discontent among the poorer classes, 
is already awakening intense observation in 
Great Britain, The manufactories stop work, 
because orders do not come from America; 
and the orders are not sent, because that with 
which payment might be made to a large 
amount will not be received on any just and 
reasonable terms. The goods are wanted here ; 
and our free industry is abundantly able to 
produce the means of payment; but the great 
staple of the north-west is under an interdict. 
The operatives are thrown out of employment, 
and reduced to the lowest means of subsistence, 
and unable to consume a full measure of the 
products of agriculture, and thousands are 
made paupers, and become an absolute charge 
upon the land, The consumption of agricul- 
tural products is diminished ; the agricultural 
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labourers share the common distress ; and agri- 
culture itself, the very object sought to be 
benefitted by this unnatural arrangement, is 
oppressed by its own protection. [tis demon- 
strable that a well-employed, well-paid, well- 
fed, prosperous community of operatives would 
consume and pay for more agricultural pro- 
ducts, in-addition to the wheat they might im- 
port from America, than a depressed and 
starving community would without the wheat. 
The best authorities agree that a very large 
proportion of the misery which we hear of 
among the factory children is the result of the 
Corn-laws ; first diminishing the employment 
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He would quote another aut 
the capacity of the State to supply it; 
was not of one too favourable to A 
institutions, but who had taken a most im- 
partial view of all that he observed, whe- 

are physical or political—he referred toa 
De Tocqueville’s work on the United States. 

| He expressed the opinion that 
| “Such is the extent and fertility of the val- 
| ley of the Mississippi, that it could with ease 
feed the whole world.” 
And while upon this subject he could - 









and the wages of the parent, and then raising | Not help reading to the House the view 
the price of his provisions, until sheer want | which has been recently taken by an able 
drives hit to sacrifice his children for bread ! | and eminent philanthropist in the United 










Thus, while we are wanting goods (not, indeed, | 


the necessaries of life, but the comforts of civi- 
lized and refined life), and our granaries 
bursting with abundance, England’s mills are 
standing still, and her poor perishing with 
hunger. Surely, the common instincts of our 
nature, the enlightened and philosophic bene- 
volerce which regards human happiness as the 
great object of human-society and government, 
require a faithful examination of this system by 
all nations. . . . Those States have burdened 
themselves with heavy debts,—all incurred for 
the purpose of making roads, canals, and rail~ 
ways. All these improvement were calculated 
with reference to the conveyance of the pro- 
ducts of the soil to markets out of their borders, 
and all converging, in effect, towards the great 
Atlantic seaports, whence those products should 
seek a European market. On the other hand, 
let it be supposed, fora moment, that the land- 
holders of England would be satisfied with a 
moderate duty, in addition to the protection 
afforded by the cost of frieght and importation, 
now amounting to 30 per cent. of the net 
proceeds; there would then be a constant 
market for wheat in England, to which the un- 
commonly uniform climate of the north-west 
would furnish a constant and full supply; and 
the whole returns would be required in British 
manufactured goods, generally of the descrip- 
tion that yield the greatest profit. Immediately, 
orders would go from this country to set every 
wheel, and spindle, and hammer in motion. 
Immediately, these States would be willing to 
tax themselves for the interest of the public 
debt, because they would see how taxes could 
be paid. Immediately, the State stocks would 
rise, because the interest would be secured, 
with a certainty that the public works would 

be completed and rendered productive. The 
manufacturing industry of England, and the 
agricultural industry of the north-west, would 

be stimulated to the highest productiveness, by 

the best of al! encouragements—the hope of a 

fair reward, The great cotton staple, too, 

would feel the benefit of a new and healthy 

impulse given to trade. The public works 

would be finished, and the lines of communi- 

Cation now open would be thronged with 


States, Dr. Bailey (a great friend to the 
| emancipation of slaves) upon the subject of 
| commercial reform in England, he says :— 



















































| Perhaps no movement in the history of the 
| world, since the abolition of slavery in the 
| British colonies, is fraught with more important 
| consequences, both to Great Britain and this 
; country. If it should prove successful,—and 
of this there can be no doubt; sueceed it 
must, if not now, yet within a very short pe- 
riod,—it will give relief to the suffering 
millions of England; it will enable Great 
Britain to keep more of her population at 
home, and thus increase her manufactures, 
which will find an enlarged market in this 
country, as our farmers will then have value to 
give in exchange. By opening a vast market 
for our wheat, it will greatly quicken our in- 
dustry, and tend to develop the immense re- 
sources of these western and north-western 
States ; it will place trade between the twa 
countries on a fairer footing, and, while it will 
add comfort and power to the people of En- 
gland, will aid us to relieve ourselves from 
oppressive debts. By multiplying the vital 
connections between us, it will foster friendly 
feelings, and so identify our interests as to re- 
duce incalculably the chances of war between 
the two great powers,.on the preservation of 
whose amicable relations, owing to their 
illimitable commerce, and their being the chief 
depositories of free institutions and an active 
christianity, depends to a great extent the peace 
of the world. 

*“* How deeply to be regretted is it, that ra- 
tional and Christian views on the subject of 
restrictive duties do not prevail throughout the 
world. God has given a rich patrimony to 
his children on earth, and has so arranged soils 
and climates that, by the variety of their pro- 
ducts, one part producing what another part 
lacks, all parts might be made dependent on 
each other, and the tie of a common interest, 
restraining passion and selfishness, bind all to- 
gether in fraternal harmony. The Doser’ of man 
is at war with the indications of providence. 
Each nation would monopolize all art and na- 
ture, and make the world tributary, not once re- 





freight.” 


membering that if it could produce within itself 
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all it wished, it could sell nothing, for the world 
would have nothing to give valuable to it in ex- 
change. Whatever temporary policy may 
seem to demand, free-trade is the law of na- 
ture, and will be the law of nations, when 
nations shall come to understand their true 
interests. 

“ Let the Corn-law reform succeed in En- 
gland, and the tariff question will be divested 
to a great extent of its importance, for who 
would think of proposing a high tariff on 
British goods, when she had opened her market 
to our staples ? Under such circumstances, no 
great question could interpose to prevent the 
national consideration of the subject of 
slavery.” 


Upon the influence of free-trade upon 
slavery it had been lately said by an in- 
fluential writer and abolitionist in Massa- 
chussets : — 


“ Opening a better market for our own pro- 
ducts is absolutely necessary to enable us to 
shake off our commercial dependence on 
slavery. Now, we pay for all we need from 
foreign countries in slave-grown produce, 
Give us a foreign market, and we can pay for 
all we import with our own productions, 
besides selling enough to the South to buy all 
the cotton and sugar we need. Every man in 
New England, every man in the free states, has 
an interest at stake in this matter.” 


With all these opinions and authorities 
for the fact of the abundance in America of 
what we needed, and great moral and politi- 
cal benefits that would result from freedom 
of interchange with that country, why were 
our people to be precluded from the advan- 
tage and improw nent it would afford them. 
Why, he asked, should this be done, when 
property was daily deteriorating in value, 
when the state of the country was admitted 
on all sides to be deplorable. This was a 
state of facts which he said no one dared 
deny, no one dared to question. They 
knew it was true that people were starving 
here ; and they knew that abundance of 
food might come from America. They 
could not dare deny this, and yet they 
shrunk from replying to the people when 
called upon to do them justice. He said that 
if the people endured this, it was most for- 
tunate for those opposite. He thought 
that those who stood between these bless- 
ings which God had provided and the peo- 

le’s present privations, were very fortunate 
in the divisions which still existed among 
the people themselves ; for he could not ac- 
count for the people’s endurance of them 
with such patience on any other grounds. 
He, however, should recommend the House 
not to depend too much upon the continued 
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disunion of the middle and working classes, 
and let them be prepared for the consequence 
of their being united, for most surely they 
could thus in union obtain complete redress 
of their wrongs. And let the landed aris- 
tocracy be aware then, lest more be not 
swept away than they need at present sur- 
tender. What was the single pretext 
which was now urged against the applica. 
tion of this remedy, or rather, he should 
say, concession to justice? Why, that they 
were afraid that, though it might benefit 
other classes, it would distress the agricul. 
turists. But he begged to doubt, if the 
sanction of farmers and labourers could be 
procured for that opinion. He sometimes 
watched those meetings of what are called 
agriculturists, and they complained of being 
deceived by those whom they trusted. It 
was not all of them who clamoured for this 
unrighteous law. He held in his hand an 
extract from a speech made by a farmer 
at the East Essex Agricultural Society’s 
meeting, which he would read to the 
House. [The hon. Member then read the 
speech, which was to the effect that, though 
these Corn-laws might tend to keep up 
rents, yet, as an humble man, he ventured 
to believe that they were highly injurious 


| to farmers, and would sooner or later lead 


to their ruin.] He believed that this 
farmer spoke the sentiments of many 
others; but, unfortunately, they seldom 
got the real opinions of these men, for they 
were not altogether free agents, and they 
were told by the landlords in Parliament, 
that these laws were passed for their inte- 
rests, and that they would not be enabled 
to hold their lands without them. They, 
then, fearing that the rents would be main- 
tained, and that prices would fall, echoed 
the sentiments of their landlords, that they 
were essential to agriculture, and then the 
country Members and Peers pointed to the 
opinions of the agriculturists as if they 
alone were interested, and seemed, in this 
House, to act under constraint from farm- 
ers and voters. But he ventured to say 
that if half a dozen great proprietors in 
each House would publicly declare that the 
Corn-laws might be repealed without any 
greater effect than somewhat lowering rent, 
the fears of the tenants would soon be al- 
layed ; or if they would provide for leases 
being surrendered, if taken in any expecta- 
tion of certain prices secured by the law, it 
would have a still more soothing effect. 
But whether the farmers were to be ap- 
peased or not, he ventured again to say 
that the Government must show that some 
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other remedy was the one required, or some 
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| statesman’s solicitude to see that means 


public ground why the Corn-laws, so gene- | 
rally ascribed as the cause of the present | 


crisis, should not be repealed. The peo- 
ple had now to consider that every one 
single thing that had been promised cr 
urged in defence of the Corn-laws had 
proved false and fallacious, while hardly 


were taken to keep the supply adequate to 
the demands of the population. But was 
it to be endured after the experience of the 
results, after the general disclosure of what 
was worse than its error, after the detec- 
tion of the imposture by which it had been 


' maintained, that at this hour they should 


a single thing had been predicted of its | 


evil effects that had not been verified. It 
was promised that our supplies would 
be sufficient, that the home trade would be 
improved, and that the wages of labour 
would be maintained. 


What had been the | 


state of the country for the last three years? | 
What could be more opposed to such a) 


condition as this? Every ten years dur- 
ing the present century they had become 
more and more dependent upon other 


countries for their supplies, the home trade | 


each year more and more affected by the 


| 


high price of food, and the wages of labour | 


were hourly sinking. What fresh pretext, 


what new promise was, or could be, offered | 


to justify its continuance ? and if there were 
none, why was it not acknowledged, and 
the monstrous blunder in the selfish exer- 
cise of power corrected as soon as possible, 
for the history of human error or human 
cupidity told of nothing worse than this 


| 


experiment of raising the price of food by | 


limiting its quantity toa constantly increas- 
ing population, in order to add value to 
particular property. There was a tendency 
in every community in its members to in- 
crease beyond the means of subsistence, and 
it should have been the care, it should 
have been the constant subject of the 
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have passed, and still seek to maintain a 
law having precisely the same object as the 
last, and that would be attended with the 
same effects. For what purpose they had 
changed the old law at all God only knew, 
for all who understood the operations of the 
old law predicted a repetition of the same 
results under the present. The same kind 
of interest was presented to persons to 
gamble, to tamper with the food of the 
people, and to hold it back when it was 
wanted for the double gain of the higher 
price and lower duty. He would not, at 
this time, longer detain the House; he 
pointed to the repeal of the Corn-law 
as the remedy for much of the distress, 
and he called for inquiry to satisfy those 
who disputed the efficiency of that remedy, 
or who doubted the cause of the distress, 
or the correctness of their opinions to this 
effecton that side of the House; the country 
was in no state to stand upon mere ques- 
tions of time and form; something, he 
again said, must be done, or something 
must be said to shew that nothing could 
be done. As yet nothing of the kind had 
been said or done, and for that reason he 
should vote for his hon. Friend's resolu- 
tion. 
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